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GRADUATE TRAINING FACILITIES IN 
PSYCHOLOGY: 1951-1952 


HELEN M. WOLFLE 


American Psychological Association 


IHIS article provides students with informa- 
| tion about facilities for graduate training in 
psychology and with information concerning 
opportunities for scholarships and assistantships.* 
Table 1 lists the universities which offer gradu- 
ate work in psychology, gives a measure of the size 
of the graduate student body, and names the fields 
of psychology in which graduate degrees are of- 
fered by each university. It is the table for a stu- 
dent to examine who has decided on the field of 
psychology in which he wishes to specialize, and 
who wishes to know which institutions offer work 
in that field. 
The last 10 columns of Table 1 show the fields 
in which each department offers graduate training. 
The list of institutions in Table 1 was compiled 
as follows: 


(1) Questionnaires were sent to every institution 
listed by the U. S. Office of Education as giving 
either the master's or the doctor's degrees in psy- 
chology during the year 1948—49, and to every in- 
stitution listed in the American Psychologist as of- 
fering graduate scholarships or assistantships for 
1949-50. Every school which returned the ques- 
tionnaire is included in Table 1, except for a few 
which replied that they no longer offer graduate 
degrees. 


1I have borrowed extensively from the series of articles 
which preceded this one in the American Psychologist, espe- 
cially from Sears, R. R., Graduate training facilities, 1946, 
1, 135-150, and from the article Stipends for graduate stu- 
dents in psychology, 1949-50, 1949, 4, 3-16. To obtain a 
measure of the number of graduate students in psychology, 
I have used the tabulations of the U. S. Office of Education. 
The references are: 


Story, Robert C. Earned degrees conferred by higher edu- 
cational institutions, 1947-48. Circular No. 247. U. S. 
Office of Education, 1948. 

Story, Robert C. Earned degrees conferred by higher edu- 
cational institutions, 1948-49. Circular No. 262. U. S. 
Office of Education, 1949. 

Story, Robert C. Earned degrees conferred by higher edu- 
cational institutions, 1949-50. In press. 


(2) Institutions from which questionnaires were 
not returned are also listed in Table 1 except for 
the following schools which either have given MA 
degrees in only one of the past three years (usu- 
ally 1950) or which have given only a few MA de- 
grees in two of the last three years: 


Number of 
Name Degrees 
Ball State Teachers College 
Bowling Green State University 
Bradley University 
Brigham Young University 
College of the Senecas 
De Pauw University 
Earlham College 
Gonzaga University 
Hardin-Simmons University 
Hunter College 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 
Marshall College 
Miami University (Oxford) 
Mt. Holyoke College 
North Carolina State Teachers College 
Pacific, College of the 
Portland, University of 
Richmond Professional Institute 
San Jose State College 
Southern Illinois State University 
Stetson University 
"Texas Christian University 
Trinity College 
Whittier College 
Whitworth College 
Wichita, Municipal University of 
Winthrop College 


(2 yrs.) 


(2 yrs.) 
(2 yrs.) 


(2 yrs) 


[umet t oc rA a MESI M NGA UR EL. 


go 
e 


Total degrees ^ 


In Table 1, in giving the names of those institu- 
tions which grant degrees, there are two main ex- 
ceptions from ordinary custom. Teachers College, 
Columbia University does not grant degrees; Co- 
lumbia University, the degree-granting parent in- 
stitution, does not divide the number of its master's 
and doctor's candidates between the two institu- 
tions. The University of California does not dif- 
ferentiate its physically separate institutions at 
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Berkeley, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Ft. Davis, 
and so on, in awarding degrees. 

Different departments at one institution are listed 
separately only in a few cases, when it was known 
that the departments were administratively distinct. 
Sometimes a student can specialize in the same field 
of psychology, for example, child development, in 
either the department of psychology or in some 
other department. In general, if a university has 
divided the fields of specialization so that they do 
not overlap each other, the data are combined into 
a single listing in Table 1. 

Some universities have departments or other 
administrative units which offer assistantships to 
graduate students in psychology but which do not 
offer work for graduate degrees. These financial 
opportunities are described in Table 3 but the de- 
partments offering them are not listed in Table 1. 

The administrative officer listed in Table 1 is, 
unless named otherwise, in the department of psy- 
chology. 

Columns 3 and 4 in Table 1 give the total num- 
ber of doctor’s degrees and the total number of 
master’s degrees in psychology granted by each in- 
stitution during the three years between July 1, 
1947 and June 30, 1950. If data were not avail- 
able for all three years, and if it was known from 
the APA Directory and other sources that students 
had obtained degrees from those institutions in 
those years, the omissions are given in the foot- 
notes. 

The chairmen of departments were presented 
with a list of fields to check. They were asked to 
“indicate in which fields your department offers 
reasonably complete graduate training to the mas- 
ter’s and to the doctoral levels." The symbol M 
in the table means that the chairman stated that 
his institution gave the MS or MA but not the 
PhD in the fields of specialization for which this 
letter appears. The symbol D means that the insti- 
tution gives both the doctor's and the master's de- 
grees in the indicated field. The symbol D+ means 
that the doctor's degree is offered in that field, but 
that the master's degree is not. The institutions 
which no longer offer master's degrees are in gen- 
eral the larger ones. 

The fields were listed as follows: , 


Experimental (including physiological and com- 
parative) 
Child and developmental 


Educational 

Social and personality 

Clinical 

Counseling and guidance 

"Tests, measurements, and statistics 

Industrial 

Applied social psychology 

General preparation for PhD work (master's) 


The chairmen offered almost no objections to this 
division of the fields; a few additional comments 
are given as footnotes in the table. 

Table 2 is a tabulation of the number of depart- 
ments granting doctor's and master's degrees in 
each field. Experimental psychology is the most 
frequently offered field of specialization and ap- 
plied social psychology is the least frequently of- 
fered field. 


TABLE 2 
Field No. of Universities 
of Granting 

Psychology PhD MA 
Experimental 63 94 
Child 40 66 
Educational 30 48 
Soc. & Personality 44 74 
Clinical 52 72 
Counseling 39 64 
Tests & Meas. 47 83 
Industrial 32 47 
Applied Social 10 20 
General Prep. — 88 


The completeness of these data is a matter of 
Some concern. Many graduate students in the fields 
of child and educational psychology receive their de- 
grees from colleges or departments of education and 
are not always listed in the total of psychological 
degrees; neither is it always shown that the insti- 
tution gives degrees in these fields. Other fields of 
specialization may also be underrepresented. To 
take a specific case in the field of social relations, 


` it is probable that the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology offers advanced degrees to students in 
the Department of Economics and Social Science, 
and that some of the recipients think of themselves 
as psychologists. The field of industrial person- 
nel is also probably underrepresented, since it is 
often given as a major in a “Department of Per- 
sonnel Methods,” or as a major in a “School of 
Business Administration.” 

The data compiled by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion were taken from questionnaires filled out by 
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the various institutions. Because of the exceptions 
noted above, the data are not complete. Neverthe- 
less, Table 1 gives the most nearly complete record 
anywhere available of the universities now offering 
graduate work in psychology and of the total num- 
ber of master's and doctor's degrees which each has 
conferred in the past three years. 

No U. S. institution of historical importance for 
psychology is omitted from Table 1. It is prob- 
ably also a complete list of those institutions which 
have recently given the doctor's degree in psychol- 
ogy. Some institutions which recently have been 
authorized to give the master's or doctor's degree 
in psychology, but which have not yet done so, 
may not be listed. 

The institutions giving the largest number of 
doctor's degrees for the three years are Columbia, 
62; New York University, 53; State University of 
Iowa, 40; California (all campuses), 39; Ohio 
State, 38; Michigan, 36; University of Southern 
California, 32; Yale, 30; Purdue, 26; Pittsburgh, 
24; and Minnesota and Stanford, 21 each. 

The four institutions which give the doctor's de- 
grees in all fields listed are all among those giving 
the largest number of degrees. These are Columbia 
with Teachers College, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Ohio State. 

The institutions giving the largest number of 
master's degrees for the three years are Columbia, 
including Teachers College, with 776; New York 
University, 363; Ohio State, 124; California, 123; 
Michigan, 112; Pittsburgh, 104; Illinois and Min- 
nesota, 90 each; Purdue, 79; Iowa, 78; and George 
Washington University, 65. 

The totals of bachelor's, master's, and doctor's 
degrees in psychology, as tabulated by the U. S. 
Office of Education, are summarized by year and 
sex in Table 3. 

These totals are probably under the true figures 


rather than over, both for the reasons previously , 


given and because several institutions did not re- 
turn data classified by subject matter; for example, 


TABLE 3 
` Number of degree-recipients in psychology, 1947-50 


1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 


Men |[Wom- Total Men |W") Total] Men [Wom Total 


Bachelor's | 2808 | 3594 | 6402 | 4591 | 3614 | 8205 | 6058 | 3524 | 9582 
Master's 677| 523|1200| 889| 566|1455| 948| 368 | 1316 
Doctor's 122 32| 154| 167 34| 201| 241 42| 283 


CCNY has no data for three years; and Pennsyl- 
vania, Syracuse, and Northwestern have no data 
for two years. 

During this three-year period, many students 
were receiving graduate education under the GI 
Bill It is difficult to say how much this íactor 
causes the trend for men to constitute a successively 
higher proportion of the total throughout the three 
years at every level of education. The total num- 
ber of bachelor's and doctor's degrees increased cach 
year during the three-year period; but the fact that 
fewer master's degrees were awarded during 1949— 
50 than during 1948-49 represents the trend of the 
times, as shown in Table 1, for the larger institu- 
tions no longer to award the master's degree. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Table 4 gives a detailed description of the gradu- 
ate scholarships, fellowships, and assistantships 
available at each institution which offers any of 
these types of financial aid. Some schools listed 
in Table 1 offer no scholarships or assistantships 
and hence are not included in Table 4. The order 
of each paragraph is as follows: 


Name and address: the name and address of the 
institution apply throughout the description, and 
should be added to the names of officials and their 
departments when writing. If more than one de- 
partment at a university is listed, the name and 
address apply to all such departments. 

Requirements for admission: the student must 
apply for admission to the graduate school as well 
as applying for the awards listed at a university. 
Larger universities sometimes request students to 
apply to the deans of colleges or heads of depart- 
ments. Small universities typically request that 
applications be made to the Graduate School or 
Admissions Office. Many institutions are now re- 
quiring either the Graduate Record Examination 
(GRE) or the Miller Analogies Test (MAT). It 
is more usual for the department of psychology to 
make this requirement than for the graduate school 
to do so. Sometimes an institution does not re- 
quire a test for those with high grades, but does re- 
quire it in doubtful cases. At times the test scores 
are required after the student enters graduate 
School. If they are required before entrance, the 
university or department usually has some means 
of administering the tests in different cities. 
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Tuition for academic year: the figures given 
might well be checked by consulting, at the gen- 
eral reference room of any large library, the fifth 
(1948) edition of American Universities and Col- 
leges, though many institutions have increased their 
fees in the last two years. Tuition fees are diffi- 
cult to compare since some department chairmen 
included more incidental fees than did others. 
In addition, fees are perennially changing. Many 
graduate schools charge higher or lower tuition for 
graduate students than for undergraduate students. 

The words resident and non-resident are used by 
state universities which charge out-of-state resi- 
dents a larger sum than students coming from the 
state itself. The abbreviation zr refers to non- 
resident or out-of-state tuition. 

Number of scholarships and fellowships available: 
the number listed is usually an approximate one. 
In many universities scholarships and fellowships 
are awarded on a merit basis without regard to field 
of interest. "Thus the applicants in one department 
are in competition with the applicants in all other 
departments. 

Scholarships and fellowships usually do not re- 
quire any work. The fellowship is ordinarily de- 
fined as larger than a scholarship. The recipient 
of either is expected to become a full-time gradu- 
ate student. : 

Number of teaching assistantships available: this 
listing does not differentiate between a teaching as- 
sistantship in which an advanced graduate student 
has charge of a class, or a teaching assistantship in 
which the graduate student assists a more advanced 
teacher by grading papers, acting as laboratory as- 
sistant, and so on. 

Hours of work: hours of work required are usu- 
ally expressed in hours per week, though sometimes 
in teaching load or teaching hours. 

Stipends: stipends are usually expressed in terms 
of the total stipend for an academic year of nine 
months. If expressed in any other terms, the unit, 
such as per month, is named. 

The abbreviation ex means that the stipend car- 
ries with it exemption from tuition. A frequent ad- 
vantage of scholarships and assistantships is the 
exemption from tuition, often a larger sum than 
the award itself. 

New students eligible: students new to an insti- 
tution are eligible for most awards, but many times 
first-year graduate students will not be eligible. In 
addition, in the competition for the more respon- 


sible positions, the more mature students are likely 
to be appointed. 

To whom to apply: scholarships and fellowships 
are applied for by writing either a university offi- 
cial or the department head. Assistantships are 
usually applied for by writing the department head. 
The officer to whom to apply is named following the 
description of the award or awards for which he 
receives applications. 

The VA program and USPHS stipends: the 
phrases, VA program and USPHS stipends are in- 
cluded for the appropriate universities named on 
lists furnished by the VA and USPHS. 

The VA program provides for graduate training 
of qualified students in clinical psychology. Stu- 
dents enrolled in this program must satisfy the same 
requirements as other graduate students; they dif- 
fer from them only with regard to their part-time 
employment by the VA in hospitals and clinics near 
the universities in which they are studying. Appli- 
cations are made to the chairmen of departments of 
psychology at any time. Except for a few vacan- 
cies, appointments are most likely to begin in the 
fall. Detailed information can be secured by writ- 
ing the Chief, Clinical Psychology Section, Neuro- 
psychiatry Division, Department of Medicine and 
Surgery, Veterans Administration, Washington 25, 
DIC: 

The USPHS program also provides some uni- 
versities with stipends for selected graduate stu- 
dents in clinical psychology. Applications should 
be made to the chairmen of departments of psy- 
chology. 

Other positions available: many departments 
have other positions available for their graduate 
students than those listed in Table 3. A depart- 
ment may be requested annually to recommend stu- 
dents for teaching courses in elementary psychology 
at a nurses’ school, to recommend students for 
teaching evening and out-of-town classes, or to rec- 
ommend dormitory counselors. Appointments to 
these positions are not usually made on the basis 
of a paper record or application; hence new stu- 
dents are usually not eligible. However, they are 
part of the eventual possibilities for part-time 
employment while a graduate student, and might 
influence a student in his choice of institution. 

Any detailed information which was given by de- 
partment chairmen concerning these positions is in- 
cluded. 
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Date for announcing stipends for graduate stu- 
dents: though applications must be completed at 
various dates, the rule is generally adhered to that 
awards for fall appointments are announced uni- 
formly on April 1, and that each graduate student 
has fifteen days, or until April 15, to accept or re- 
ject his offers. 

The APA office, through its placement system, 
has frequent requests from prospective graduate 
students for part-time employment while pursuing 
graduate studies. Except as found in this table, 
few such positions are listed with the APA office. 
Rather, the student himself has the opportunity to 
apply to several of the universities he most prefers. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


Several types of information which are impor- 
tant to the student contemplating registering for 
graduate work could not be presented either in 
Table 1 or in the descriptive paragraphs of Table 3. 
Some important items are information about the 
faculty in psychology and related departments, 
evaluation of the quality of work offered, and re- 
quirements for admission. 

After a student has selected a school in which he 
is interested there are several available sources from 
which additional information about the university 
and its department of psychology can be secured. 
He can write for the university's graduate cata- 
logue. He can consult the 1948 edition of Ameri- 
can Universities and Colleges. He can get the 
names of faculty members from the APA Direc- 
tory. And he can discuss the prospective univer- 
sity with psychologists whom he knows. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Admission requirements, either to the university 
or to graduate standing in the department of psy- 
chology, are not given here. Most universities ex- 
pect a graduate student to have had undergraduate 
preparation in psychology and related fields. Most 
departments prefer a graduate student to have se- 
cured a good grounding in science as an under- 
graduate rather than to have him take too many 
undergraduate courses in psychology. A formal 
undergraduate “major” may or may not be re- 
quired for admission as a graduate student. If un- 
dergraduate preparation is considered inadequate, 
the beginning student may be required to make up 


his deficiencies by taking courses for which he does 
not receive graduate credit. 

The exact admission requirements vary too much 
from one university to another to be presented here. 
Those requirements can be learned from cach 
university’s graduate catalogue. The prospective 
graduate student should realize, however, that the 
printed admission requirements are minimal re- 
quirements; in order to be accepted, his qualifica- 
tions may have to be considerably higher. For the 
past few years there have been many more appli- 
cants than most graduate departments of psychol- 
ogy have been able to accept. Consequently the 
real admission requirements are set by the stiff 
competition provided by a group of able applicants. 
The departments choose those who seem to be the 
best prospects. In choosing, they necessarily re- 
ject many students who meet the printed require- 
ments but are not as well qualified as some of the 
other applicants. 


HOW TO APPLY 


After a student has selected the university (or 
universities) to which he would like to apply, there 
is the problem of actually making application. 
That process may require several letters for it may 
be necessary both to satisfy the university's gen- 
eral admission requirements and also to satisfy the 
department of psychology that he should be ac- 
cepted. Letters of application should be sent to 
the person named in the appropriate paragraph de- 
scription in Table 3. Application letters should be 
as specific as possible and should include as much 
as possible of the information the person receiving 
it will want to know in order to make a decision. 
The university's catalogue should be consulted in 
advance, for it frequently contains explicit instruc- 
tions for applying for admission. If such instruc- 
tions are not available, it is always desirable to 
give concrete information concerning undergraduate 
preparation, where and when taken, with how many 
credit hours of work in psychology and each other 
field in which a substantial amount of work has 
been taken. A transcript of the student's credits 
should either be included or sent directly by the 
college. The letter of application should also state 
the applicant's educational plans, the degree for 
which he wants to be a candidate, and his voca- 
tional aspirations. 

1f the prospective student wishes financial aid, he 
must apply for the appropriate scholarship, fellow- 
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ship, or assistantship. Such an application is in 
addition to the application for admission as a 
graduate student. Applications for scholarships or 
assistantships should contain the same kind of in- 
formation required for admission as a graduate stu- 
dent and should also describe the student’s finan- 
cial position, the kind of work for which he is best 
qualified, an account of relevant previous experi- 
ence, and a statement of the amount of aid con- 
sidered necessary. 

Either type of application is strengthened by spe- 
cific information concerning what the applicant has 
done and can do. If he has already published a re- 
search article, he should include a reprint. If he 
has served as an assistant, either in psychology or 
in another department, he should describe his duties 
in detail. If he has won any academic honors, he 
should state explicitly what they were and for what 
they were awarded. 

Letters of recommendation are ušually necessary 
and are always appropriate. But they should be 
written by people who know the student well, who 
know psychology, and, if possible, who are known 
by the chairman of the department of psychology 
to which the student is applying. Letters from 


professors from whom the student has had one 
course several years ago are of little value. So are 
letters from family friends. No matter how well 
they may think of the candidate, their letters will 
give the department little evidence of use in deter- 
mining whether to accept him. On the other hand, 
letters from professors under whom the student has 
done a substantial amount of work, letters which 
can give detailed information about his scholastic 
record, his ability to work effectively, and relevant 
experience he has had are all helpful. Some of 
these letters should come from those members of 
the department of psychology who know him best. 
But others can come from members of other de- 
partments or from former employers. 

In general, in applying the student would do well 
to consider the task which faces the admissions 
committee or the departmental chairmen. Judg- 
ments will be made on the basis of the information 
which the student and his endorsers supply and he 
will be in competition with a number of other ap- 
plicants. He should provide the information that 
will give a detailed and an accurate picture of his 
experience, his academic record, his ability, and his 
potentiality as a psychologist. 


TABLE 4 


Available fellowships and assistantships 


Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. Apply 
for admission to Executive Secretary, Graduate 
Council. GRE recommended but’ not required. 
Tuition: $525 a year. No scholarships, research 
assistantships, or teaching assistantships. Two fel- 
lowships; 20 hours’ work; stipend, $1000; new 
students eligible. Apply to Dr. O. D. Anderson, 
Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Alabama, University of, University, Alabama. 
Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate School. 
GRE and MAT not required. Tuition: resident, 
$105; nr, $250 a year. One or two scholarships; 
no work; stipend, $500 ex; new students eligible. 
Apply by March 1 to Dr. A. B. Moore, Dean, 
Graduate School. No fellowships or research assist- 
antships. Four to five teaching assistantships; 15 
hours’ work; stipend, $750 ex; new students some- 
times eligible. Apply as early as possible to Dr. 
Oliver L. Lacey, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


American University, Washington, D. C. Ap- 
ply for admission to Dean Pitman Potter, Graduate 
Division. GRE and MAT not required. Tuition: 
$12 per credit hour. MA given in fields of child, 
educational, social and personality, counseling and 
guidance, applied social psychology, and general 
preparation for PhD work. PhD given in tests 
and measurements. The departments offer six to 
ten scholarships, fellowships, and internships vary- 
ing in stipend from $360 to $2000 for the academic 
year. Qualified graduate students seeking the AM 
degree are eligible. Apply to Dr. Ralph Bedell, 
Chairman, Dept. of Psych. and Educ. 


Arizona, University of, Tucson, Ariz. Apply 
for admission to Dean, Graduate School. GRE and 
MAT not required. Tuition: resident, registration 
fee of $15 per semester; nr, $150 per semester plus 
$15 registration fee. 

Department of Philosophy and Psychology. No 
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scholarships, fellowships, or teaching assistantships. 
One research assistantship; 20 hours’ work; sti- 
pend, $600-800; new students eligible. Apply by 
March 1 to Dr. M. R. Schneck, Dept. of Philoso- 
phy and Psych. 

College of Education. No scholarships, research 
assistantships, or teaching assistantships. One fel- 
lowship; 12 hours’ work; stipend, $750; new stu- 
dents eligible. Apply by September 1 to Dr. O. K. 
Garretson, College of Education. 


Arkansas, University of, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Apply for admission to the Registrar. GRE and 
MAT not required. "Tuition: resident, $112; nr, 
$200 a year. No scholarships or fellowships. Two 
research assistantships; 18 hours' work; stipend, 
$900 (ex for nr); new students eligible. "Three 
teaching assistantships; 12-14 hours’ work; sti- 
pend, $600 (ex for nr); new students eligible. 
Other positions available. Apply by April 1 to 
Dean, Graduate School. 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas. Apply for 
admission to Dean, Graduate School. MAT re- 
quired. Tuition: $225 a year. No scholarships or 
fellowships. Three to six research assistantships; 
9-12 hours' work; stipend, $720; students eligible 
after one quarter's residence. No teaching assist- 
antships. Other positions available on hourly ba- 
sis. Apply one quarter before admission to Dr. 
W. T. Gooch, Dean, Graduate School. 


Boston University, Boston, Mass. Apply for 
admission to Dean, Graduate School. Tuition: 
$450. No scholarships. One fellowship; 6 hours' 
work; stipend, $1000. Six research assistantships; 
3-6 hours’ work; stipend, $75 a semester. Eight 
teaching assistantships; 15 hours’ work; stipend, 
ex only, VA program. Apply in June or later to 
Dr. W. J. Pinard, Chairman, All-University Dept. 
of Psych. (Adapted from 1949 statement) 


Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. Apply 
for admission to Dr. Harry Helson, Dept. of Psych. 
GRE and MAT not required. Tuition by the 
course. No scholarships, fellowships, or research 
assistantships; ‘there are part- or full-time teaching 
positions for a few advanced graduate students. 


Brown University, Providence 12, R. I. Apply 
for admission to Dean, Graduate School. GRE re- 
quired. Tuition: $520 a year. One or two scholar- 


ships; no work; stipend, 0-$200 ex. One or two 
fellowships; no work; stipend, $900 ex. Two or 
three research assistantships; 10 hours’ work; sti- 
pend, $900 ex. Ten teaching assistantships; 10 
hours’ work; stipend, $700-900 ex. Other positions 
available: summer research on contract. New stu- 
dents eligible. Apply by March 1 to Dean, Gradu- 
ate School. 


Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Apply 
for admission to Dean, Graduate School. MAT 
recommended. Tuition: $400 a year. Two scholar- 
ships; no work; stipend, $400-650. One fellow- 
ship; 115 hours’ work; stipend, $1250; first-year 
students not eligible. No research assistantships. 
One teaching assistantship; 10 hours’ work; sti- 
pend, $1000 ex. New students eligible. Apply by 
March 1 to Dean, Graduate School. 


Buffalo, University of, Buffalo 14, N. Y. Ap- 
ply for admission to Dean, Graduate School. GRE 
and MAT required. Tuition: $450 a year. No 
scholarships or fellowships. Eighteen graduate as- 
sistantships with various duties; 12-20 hours’ work; 
stipend, $500-1000 ex; new students eligible. Five 
clinical internships; stipend, $1200. Apply by 
March 15 to Dr. Carleton F. Scofield, Chairman, 
Dept. of Psych. 


California, University of, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
MAT required. Tuition: resident, $70; nr, $300 a 
year. 

Department of Psychology. Apply for admission 
to Graduate Division. One or two scholarships; no 
work; stipend varies, ex. One or two fellowships; 
no work; stipend varies, ex. New students eligible. 
Apply by February'20 to Dean, Graduate Division. 
Four research assistantships; 20 hours’ work; sti- 
pend, $1500 (ex for students of distinguished schol- 
arship). Thirty-two teaching assistantships; 20 
hours’ work; stipend, $1200 (ex for students of 
distinguished scholarship). New students eligible. 
VA program. USPHS stipends. Other positions 
available. Apply by February 1 to Dr. C. W. 
Brown, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 

Institute of Child Welfare. Apply for admission 
to Dr. Harold E. Jones, Director. No scholarships 
or fellowships. Two to four research assistant- 
ships; 20 hours’ work; stipend, $1200 (ex if schol- 
arship level justifies). Four teaching assistant- 
ships; 20 hours’ work; stipend, $1200 (ex if schol- 
arship level justifies). New students eligible. 
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Other positions available. Apply by May 1 to Dr. 
Harold E. Jones, Director. 


California, University of, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate Division. 
MAT required. Tuition: resident, $70; nr, $300 
a year. Four scholarships for entire university; no 
work; stipend, $100-600. Eight fellowships for en- 
tire university; no work; stipend varies up to $750. 
New students eligible. Apply by February 20 to 
Dean, Graduate Division. Two research assistant- 
ships; 15-20 hours’ work; stipend, $1200; new stu- 
dents not eligible generally; apply by February 20 
to Dr. J. A. Gengerelli, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 
Eight teaching assistantships; 15-20 hours’ work; 
stipend, $1200; new students not eligible generally. 
VA program. USPHS stipends. Apply by March 
1 to Dr. J. A. Gengerelli, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. Apply for admission to Dean, Division of 
Humanistic and Social Studies. GRE preferred but 
not required. Tuition: $600 a year. No scholar- 
ships, fellowships, or teaching assistantships. Six 
research assistantships; 9 hours’ work; stipend, 
$1350; new students eligible. Apply by March 1 
to Dean, Division of Humanistic and Social Studies, 
Industries Hall. 


Catholic University of America, Washington 
17, D. C. Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences. GRE taken before 
or after admission; MAT recommended. Tuition: 
$450 a year. Three scholarships; 15 hours’ work; 
stipend, ex; new students not eligible. Five fel- 
lowships; full-time supervised experience; stipend, 
$1350 for 11 months; new students eligible. No 
research assistantships. Four teaching assistant- 
ships, 10 hours’ work; stipend, $1350 for 9 months; 
new students not eligible. VA program. Apply by 
March 1 to Dr. John W. Stafford, Chairman, Dept. 
of Psych. and Psychiatry. Other university schol- 
arships and fellowships available. Address the 
Registrar. 


Chicago, University of, Chicago 37, Ill. Apply 
for admission to Director of Admissions. Tuition: 
$562.50 a year. 

Department of Psychology. MAT required. Six 
to eight scholarships; no work; stipend, ex. Four 
to six fellowships; no work; stipend, $600-1200. 
New students eligible. Apply by February 15 to 


Committee on Fellowships and Scholarships. Five 
to six research assistantships and five to six teach- 
ing assistantships; 15-20 hours’ work in each case; 
stipend, $1000-1500 for four quarters; new stu- 
dents ordinarily not eligible. VA program. USPHS 
stipends. Apply by February 15 to Dr. James G. 
Miller, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 

Committee on Human Development. GRE and 
MAT not required. Several scholarships; no work; 
stipend, $280-562.50. Two fellowships; no work; 
stipend, $600-1200. New students eligible. Ap- 
ply by February 1 to Committee on Fellowships 
and Scholarships. No teaching assistantships. Two 
to four research assistantships; 20-30 hours’ work; 
stipend, $1500; new students not eligible. Other . 
positions available. Apply by May 1 to Commit- 
tee on Human Development. 


Cincinnati, University of, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 
Tuition: resident, $275; nr, $375 a year. 

Department of Psychology. Apply for admission 
to Dean, Graduate School. GRE and MAT re- 
quired. Two or three scholarships; no work; sti- 
pend, ex; new students occasionally eligible; apply 
by March 1 to Dean, Graduate School. No fellow- 
ships or research assistantships. Two teaching as- 
sistantships; 6 hours’ work; stipend, $200 (ex by 
departmental request) ; new students rarely eligible. 
Other positions available. Apply by June 1 to Dr. 
Arthur G. Bills, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 

Teachers College, University of Cincinnati. Ap- 
ply for admission to Dean, Teachers College. GRE 
required for PhD candidates; MAT required for 
MA candidates. No scholarships or research as- 
sistantships. Fellowships vary; 10 hours’ work; 
stipend, $200 ex. Teaching assistantships vary; 15 
hours’ work; stipend, $500 ex. Apply by April 15 
to Dr. Carter V. Good, Dean, Teachers College. 


City College of the City of New York, New 
York 31, N. Y. 

Department of Psychology. Apply for admis- 
sion to Professor J. E. Barmack, Secretary, Gradu- 
ate Committee of Psychology. GRE and MAT 
not required. Tuition: approximately $325 a year. 
No scholarships, research assistantships, or teach- 
ing assistantships. Fifteen fellowships; 15-20 
hours’ work; stipend, $750-950; new students 
eligible. Apply by May 1 to Professor Gardner 
Murphy, Chairman, Appointments Committee. 

School of Education. Apply for admission to 
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School of Education. GRE and MAT not required. 
Tuition: approximately $250 a year; none for se- 
lected students in school psychology. No scholar- 
ships, research assistantships, or teaching assistant- 
ships. Three fellowships; 15 hours’ work; stipend, 
$950—-1200 ex; new students not eligible. Other po- 
sitions available. Apply by May 1 to Professor 
Harold H. Abelson, Director, Educational Clinic. 


Claremont College, Claremont, Calif. (In- 
cludes Pomona, Scripps, and Claremont Men's Col- 
lege.) Apply for admission to Registrar, Harper 
Hall, Claremont College. MAT required. Tuition: 
$440 a year. Two scholarships; no work; stipend, 
$600; new students eligible. Seven fellowships; 
hours of work vary; stipend, $400-800; new stu- 
dents not eligible. Apply by March 15 to Dr. F. 
"Theodore Perkins, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. Two* 
research assistantships; hours of work not speci- 
fied; stipend, $350; new students eligible; apply 
by September 1. One teaching assistantship; hours 
of work not specified; stipend, $600; new students 
eligible. Apply by April 1 to Dr. F. Theodore 
Perkins, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Clark University, Worcester, Mass. Apply for 
admission to Dr. Heinz Werner, Chairman, Dept. 
of Psych. GRE required. Tuition: $450 in non- 
clinical fields, $500 in clinical psychology, a year. 
Six scholarships; no work; stipend, $450-650. 
Four fellowships; no work; stipend, $450—700. 
Four teaching assistantships; 15 hours’ work; sti- 
pend, $600; new students eligible. One teaching 
fellowship; 15 hours’ work; stipend, $600; new 
students not eligible. VA program. USPHS sti- 
pends. Apply by February 1 to Dr. Heinz Werner, 
Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. Apply 
for admission to Dr. Strang Lawson, Committee on 
Graduate Studies. GRE and MAT not required. 
Tuition: $600 a year. No scholarships, fellowships, 
research assistantships, or teaching assistantships. 
One or two men accepted each year for MA work 
in conjunction with preceptorial work; stipend, 
$1300. - Apply to Dr. G. H. Estabrooks, Chair- 
man, Dept. of Psych. 


Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colo. Apply for admission to Dr. A. F. Zimmer- 
man. GRE required. Tuition: resident, $144.75; 
nr, $159.75 a year. No scholarships, fellowships, 


research assistantships, or teaching assistantships, 
A few internships are awarded to students who have 
been on the campus at least a year; stipend, $2500, 
$2700, and $3000. Apply at any time to President 
W. R. Ross, 


Colorado, University of, Boulder, Colo. Apply 
for admission to Dr. Karl F. Muenzinger, Chair- 
man, Dept. of Psych. GRE and MAT not re- 
quired. Tuition: resident, $156; nr, $351 a year. 
Four to eight scholarships; no work; stipend, ex; 
new students eligible; apply by April 1 to Dean, | 
Graduate School. Three to four fellowships; no 
work; stipend, $400-600 ex (new students eligible 
for $400 stipend only); apply to Dean, Graduate 
School. One to two research assistantships; 8-16 
hours’ work; stipend, not specified; new students 
not eligible; apply at any time to Dr. Karl F. 
Muenzinger, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. Eight 
teaching assistantships; 6-12 hours’ work; stipend, 
$720-1450 (applicant may apply for ex); new stu- 
dents eligible. VA program. Apply by May 15 to 
Dr. Karl F. Muenzinger, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
Apply for admission to Office of University Admis- 
sions. GRE required. Tuition: $600 a year. No 
scholarships. One fellowship; no work; stipend, 
$1000; new students eligible. Apply by March 1 
to Secretary of the University. No teaching assist- 
antships. Ten research assistantships; 4—10 hours’ 
work; stipend, $500-1200, sometimes ex; new stu- 
dents rarely eligible. Apply by April 1 to Dr. H. E. 
Garrett, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. (See also 
Teachers College, Columbia.) 


Connecticut, University of, Storrs, Conn. Ap- 
ply for admission to Dean, Graduate School. MAT 
required. Tuition: $125 a year. No scholarships 
or fellowships. Two research assistantships; 18 
hours' work; stipend, $1305. Six teaching assist- 
antships; 18 hours’ work; stipend, $1305. New 
students eligible. A limited number of other po- 
sitions available. Apply by April 1 to. Dean, | 
Graduate School. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Apply for 
admission to Dean, Graduate School. 
Department of Psychology. Tuition: $450 a 
year. GRE recommended but not required. No 
scholarships. Two fellowships; no work; stipend, 
$800 ex. Apply by March 1 to Dean, Graduate 
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Six research assistantships; 20 hours’ 
work; stipend, $1000 ex. Ten teaching assistant- 
ships; 20 hours’ work; stipend, $1000 ex. New 
students eligible. Apply by March 1 to Dr. Rob- 
ert B. MacLeod, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 

School of Education. Tuition: $300 a year. Re- 
quirements re GRE and MAT pending. No schol- 
arships or fellowships. Two research assistant- 
ships; 20 hours’ work; stipend, $1500 ex. Four 
teaching assistantships; 20 hours’ work; stipend, 
900-1600 ex. New students eligible. Other po- 
sitions available. Apply by June 1 to Professor 
M. D. Glock, 311 Stone Hall. 

Child Development and Family Relationships. 
Tuition: $300 a year. GRE and MAT mnot re- 
quired. No scholarships or fellowships. Two re- 
search assistantships; 20-25 hours’ work; stipend, 
$1400 ex. Five teaching assistantships; 20-25 
hours’ work; stipend, $1400 ex. New students 
eligible. Other positions available. Apply by 
March 1 to Professor Robert H. Dalton, Chairman. 


School. 


Delaware, University of, Newark, Del. ‘Apply 
for admission to Dean, Graduate School. GRE and 
MAT recommended, Tuition: $200 a year. No 
scholarships or fellowships. One research assistant- 
ship, 20 hours’ work; stipend, $1000. Two teach- 
ing assistantships; 20 hours’ work; stipend, $1000 
ex. New students eligible. Apply by March 1 to 
Dr. H. M. MacPhee, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Detroit, University of, Detroit 21, Mich. Ap- 
ply for admission to Dr. Alexander A. Schneiders, 
Director, Dept. of Psych. GRE required. Tuition: 
$12 per semester hour. No scholarships. Six to 
eight fellowships; 18 hours' work; stipend, $1050; 
new students eligible. Apply by April 15 to Dr. 
Alexander A. Schneiders, Director, Dept. of Psych. 
No research assistantships. Two to four graduate 
assistantships; 9-10 hours’ work; stipend, $600; 
new students eligible. Apply by April 15 to Uni- 
versity of Detroit. 


Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. Apply 
for admission to Dean, Graduate Division. GRE 
and MAT not required. Tuition: $400 a year. 
Half ex scholarships may be available later. 


Duke University, Durham, N. C. Apply for ad- 
mission to Dean, Graduate School. Tuition: $470 
a year. Three scholarships; 715 hours work; sti- 
pend. $800. Two fellowships; no work required; 


stipend, $950-1600. No research assistantships. 
One teaching assistantship; 10-15 hours work; sti- 
pend, $800-1500. VA program. USPHS stipends. 
Apply by March 1 to Dean, Graduate School. 
(From 1949 statement) 


Emory University, Emory University, Ga. Ap- 
ply for admission to Dean, Graduate School. GRE 
required; MAT accepted if GRE unavailable. Tui- 
tion: $450 a year. Two scholarships; no work; sti- 
pend, ex. Four fellowships; no work; stipend, 
$900-1200. New students eligible. Apply by 
March 1 to Dean, Graduate School. No research 
assistantships. Three teaching assistantships; 10— 
15 hours’ work; stipend, $900-1000; new students 
eligible. Apply by March 1 to Dr. M. C. Lang- 
horne, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate Division. 
GRE and MAT recommended. Tuition: resident, 
none; nr, $350 a year. No teaching assistantships. 
Ten scholarships; 6 hours' work; stipend, $450. 
Three fellowships; 6 hours' work; stipend, $360. 
Nine research assistantships; 6—10 hours’ work; 
stipend, $900. New students eligible. Other po- 
sitions available. Apply by March 15 to Dr. H. L. 
Waskom, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Florida, University of, Gainesville, Fla. Apply 
for admission to the Registrar. Tuition: resident, 
fees only; nr, $350 plus fees. No scholarships. 
Two fellowships; no work required; stipend, $900; 
apply by March 1 to Dean, Graduate School. No 
research assistantships. Six teaching assistantships; 
22 hours work; stipend, $1800 for 12 months. Ap- 
ply by March 1 to Dr. E. D. Hinckley, Chairman, 
Dept. of Psych. (From 1949 statement) 


Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. Ap- 
ply for admission to Registrar, Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences. GRE required; MAT desir- 
able but not required. Tuition: $370 a year. No 
scholarships, fellowships, or teaching assistantships. 
Nine research assistantships; 15 hours’ work; sti- 
pend, $800 ex; new students eligible. Apply by 
March 1 to Dean, Graduate School. 


Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kan- 
sas. Apply for admission to Dr. Ralph Coder. 
GRE and MAT not required. Tuition: resident, : 
$94; nr, $148 a year. No scholarships, research or 
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teaching assistantships. Two fellowships; 16 hours? 
work; stipend, $540; new students eligible. Apply 
by June 1 to Dr. H. B. Reed, Chairman, Dept. of 
Psych. 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville 4, Tenn. Apply for admission to Registrar. 
Thorndike’s CAVD required; MAT recommended 
but not required. Tuition: $312 a year. Ten 
scholarships for entire college; no work; stipend, 
$500. Seven fellowships for entire college; no 
work; stipend, $500-1000. Three teaching assist- 
antships are usually available. Apply by March 1 
to Dean W. C. Jones. 


George Washington University, Washington 
6, D.C. For MA apply for admission to. Director 
of Admissions; for PhD apply for admission to 
Chairman of Graduate Council. GRE and MAT 
not required, but considered. Tuition: $360 a year. 
Twelve to 15 scholarships; no work; stipend varies; 
new students eligible; apply by April 1 to Scholar- 
ship Committee. No fellowships. Three graduate 
assistantships for MA students; 10 hours’ work; 
stipend, $300; new students eligible; apply by Sep- 
tember 1 to Dr, Thelma Hunt, Chairman, Dept. of 
Psych. Two teaching assistantships for PhD stu- 
dents; 10 hours’ work; stipend, $900 ex; new stu- 
dents eligible; a varying number of positions avail- 
able as “Associates” to teach one section of the in- 
troductory course at $270 per term per section. 
Apply by April 1 to Dr. Thelma Hunt, Chairman, 
Dept. of Psych. 


Georgia, University of, Athens, Ga. Apply for 
admission to Dean, Graduate School. GRE re- 
quired. Tuition: resident, $50; nr, $150 a year. 
About 40 scholarships available in entire university. 
No fellowships. Two research assistantships; 12 
hours’ work; stipend, $700. One teaching assist- 
antship; 15 hours’ work; stipend, $1000. New stu- 

dents not eligible. Apply by March 1 to Dr. A. S. 
Edwards, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. - 


Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Mass. Ap- 
ply for admission to Dean, Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences. Tuition: $600 a year. 

Department of Psychology. Either GRE or MAT 
required. Five scholarships; no work; stipend, 
$600-1500; new students eligible. Apply by Feb- 
ruary 20 to Dean, Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences. No fellowships. Six research assistantships; 


10-20 hours’ work; stipend, $450-1350; new stu- 
dents eligible. Six teaching assistantships; 12 hours’ 
work; stipend, $800-1600; new students not eli- 
gible. Apply by April 1 to Dr. Edwin B. Newman, 
Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 

Department of Social Relations. GRE and MAT 
not required. Eleven scholarships; no work; sti- 
pend, $300-1200. Apply by February 20 to Dean, 
Graduate School. Eleven research assistantships; 
Yo to % time required; stipend, $250-1920. Ap- 
ply to Professor S. A. Stouffer, Laboratory of So- 
cial Relations, Emerson Hall. Twelve teaching as- 
sistantships; 4% to 95 time required; stipend, $640- 
1920. VA program. USPHS stipends. Apply to 
Professor Talcott Parsons, Chairman, Dept. of So- 
cial Relations. 

Graduate School of Education. Apply for ad- 
mission to Committee on Admissions, 4 Lawrence 
Hall, Kirkland St. GRE and MAT not required, 
Scholarships for students who have not previously 
been enrolled in the School, 15; an additional 11 
are available for students who have been enrolled 
for at least one semester; stipend, $400-1500. Ap- 
ply by April 1 to Dr. David V. Tiedeman, Chair- 
man, Scholarship Committee, Walker House, 40 
Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. Three to five 
teaching fellowships; stipend, $1000-2400. Apply 
by April 1 to Dean Francis Keppel, Graduate 
School of Education. 


Hawaii, University of, Honolulu 14, T. H. 
Apply for admission to Dean A. W. Lind. GRE 
and MAT not required. Tuition: $60 per semester. 
No scholarships, fellowships, or research assistant- 
ships. Two teaching assistantships; 20 hours’ work; 
stipend, $1290 ex a year plus $24 a month cost-of- 
living bonus; new students eligible. Apply by May 
1 to Dean of Faculties. 


Houston, University of, Houston, Texas. Ap- 
ply for admission to Registrar’s Office. GRE and 
MAT required after admission. Tuition: $300 a 
year. No scholarships, fellowships, or research as- 
sistantships. One teaching assistantship; 9 hours’ 
work; stipend, $900; new students eligible. Other 
positions available. Apply by May 1 to Dr. L. T. 
Callicutt, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Howard University, Washington 1, D. C. Ap- 
ply for admission to Dean, Graduate School. GRE 
required after admission. Tuition: $171 a year. 
Six scholarships; no work; stipend, ex. Four fel- 
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lowships, six hours’ work; stipend, $450. New stu- 
dents eligible. Apply by April 15 to Dean, Gradu- 
ate School. No research or teaching assistantships. 


Idaho, University of, Moscow, Idaho. Apply 
for admission to Dean, Graduate School. GRE and 
MAT not required. Tuition: none. No scholar- 
ships, fellowships, or research assistantships. One 
service assistantship; 10-15 hours’ work; stipend, 
$750; new students eligible. Apply by July 1 to 
Dr. Wm. H. Boyer, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 16, 
Ill. Apply for admission to Dean W. A. Lewis, 
Office of the Graduate School. GRE and MAT not 
required. "Tuition: $550 a year. Some scholar- 
Ships; hours of work not specified; stipend, part 
ex; new students eligible, No fellowships or teach- 
ing assistantships. One research assistantship; 14 
hours’ work; stipend, $876. Other positions avail- 
able. Apply to Dean, Graduate School. 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 
Apply for admission to Director of Admissions. 
GRE or MAT not required for admission. Tui- 
tion: resident, $90; nr, $180. No scholarships, fel- 


lowships, or teaching assistantships. Two research : 


assistantships; 15-25 hours’ work; stipend, $1350; 
new students eligible. Apply by April 1 to Dr. 
Victor M. Houston, Chairman, Dept. of Educ. and 
Psych. 


Illinois, University of, Urbana, Ill, Apply for 
admission to Office of Admissions and Records. 
Tuition: resident, $80; nr, $160 a year. 

Department of Psychology. GRE and MAT not 
required. No scholarships. Indeterminate number 
of fellowships; no work; stipend, $750-1000 ex; 
new students eligible. Apply by February 1 to 
Dean, Graduate College. Twenty-two research as- 
sistantships; 20 hours’ work; stipend, $1200-1600 
ex; new students eligible. Twelve teaching assist- 
antships; 20 hours’ work; stipend, $1200 ex. VA 
program. USPHS stipends. Apply to Dr. Lyle H. 
Lanier, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 

College of Education. MAT required for assist- 
ants. No scholarships. Number of fellowships 
varies; no work; stipend, $700-1000. Apply by 
February 15 to Dean, Graduate College. Number 
of research assistantships and teaching assistant- 
ships varies; 20 hours’ work; stipend, $1200-1400 


ex; new students eligible. Apply to F. H. Finch, 
College of Educ. 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. Apply 
for admission to Admissions Committee, Dept. of 
Psych. GRE and MAT required. Tuition: resi- 
dent, $3.25 per semester hour; nr, $10.25 per se- 
mester hour. One scholarship; no work; stipend, 
$500 ex. One fellowship; no work; stipend, $1000 
ex. New students eligible. Apply by March 1 to 
Dean, Graduate School. Thirty-one research and 
teaching assistantships; 12-20 hours' work; sti- 
pend, $900-1200 out-of-state fees ex. New stu- 
dents eligible. VA program. USPHS stipends. 
Apply by March 1 to Admissions Committee, Dept. 
of Psych. Ten teaching fellowships; to teach 4—6 
credit hours; stipend, $1500 out-of-state fees ex; 
for advanced students only. 


Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. Apply for 
admission to Dean, Graduate School. MAT re- 
quired. Tuition: resident, $138; nr, $348 a year. 
No scholarships. Three fellowships; 8-10 hours’ 
work; stipend, $540-720 ex except for fee of $15 
per quarter. New students eligible. Two research 
assistantships; 12-20 hours’ work; stipend, $810— 
1125 ex as above. One teaching assistantship; 12— 
20 hours’ work; stipend, $810-1125 ex as above. 
New students eligible if qualified. Some grants are 
made in conjunction with the Testing Bureau. Ap- 
ply by May 15 to Dr. Wm. A. Owens, Chairman, 
Dept. of Psych. 


Iowa, State University of, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Tuition: resident, $130; nr,'$230 a year. 

Department of Psychology. Apply for admis- 
sion to the Registrar. GRE required. Two to five 
scholarships; no work; stipend, ex. Two fellow- 
ships; no work; stipend varies ex. Five to eight 
research assistantships; 20 hours’ work; stipend, 
$720-900 ex. Fourteen teaching assistantships; 
20 hours’ work; stipend, $720-1100 ex. New stu- 
dents eligible. VA program. USPHS stipends. 
Apply by March 1 to Dr. Kenneth W. Spence, 
Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 

Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. Apply 
for admission to Dr. Beth Wellman, Chairman, Ad- 
ministrative Committee. GRE and MAT not re- 
quired. Two scholarships; no work; stipend, ex. 
Two fellowships; no work; stipend, $270 ex. 
Apply by March 1 to Dean, Graduate College. 
Eleven research assistantships; 20 hours’ work; sti- 


/ 
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pend, $720-900 ex. Eight teaching assistantships 
in preschool; 20 hours’ work; stipend, $720 ex. 
New students eligible. Apply by April 1 to Dr. 
Beth Wellman, Chairman, Administrative Commit- 


tee. 


Johns Hopkins University, The, Baltimore 18, 
Md. Apply for admission to Dr. Eliot Stellar, 
Dept. of Psych. GRE and MAT recommended. 
Tuition: $400 a year. Fifteen scholarships; no 
work; stipend, ex. No fellowships. Seven research 
assistantships; 13 hours’ work; stipend, $800-1000, 
usually ex. Eight teaching assistantships; 15 hours’ 
work; stipend, $800-1000, usually ex. New stu- 
dents eligible. Two to four additional positions 
available for graduate students. Apply by March 
1 to Dr. Eliot Stellar, Dept. of Psych. 


Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 
Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate School. 
GRE not required; MAT not required for admis- 
sion. Tuition: resident, $145; nr, $225 a year. 
No scholarships, fellowships, or research assistant- 
ships. Two teaching assistantships; 18 hours’ work; 
stipend, $1040; new students not eligible. Apply 
by April 1 to Dr. H. Leigh Baker, Chairman, Dept. 
of Educ. and Psych. 


Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kan- 
sas. Apply for admission to Director, Graduate 
Division, GRE and MAT probably not required. 
Tuition: resident, $104; nr, $158 a year. No schol- 
arships, research, or teaching assistantships. One 
or two fellowships; 10 hours’ work; stipend, $500. 
Apply to Dr. James H. Buchanan, Director, Gradu- 
ate Division. 


Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas. Apply for admission to the Registrar. 
MAT given after admission. Tuition: resident, 
$104; nr, $170. No scholarships, research assist- 
antships, or teaching assistantships. One fellow- 
ship; 12 hours’ work; stipend, $405; new students 
eligible. Apply to Dean Ernest Mahan, or Dr. 
Wm. A. Black, Chairman, Dept. of Educ. and 
Psych. 


Kansas, University of, Lawrence, Kansas. Ap- 
ply for admission to Committee on Graduate Ad- 
missions, Dept. of Psych. GRE and MAT not re- 
quired. Tuition: resident, $130 ($180 for clini- 
cal); nr, $230 ($330 for clinical) a year. Some 
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scholarships given by university; full academic 
work; stipend, $400 plus incidental fee. Some fel- 
lowships given by university; full academic work; 
stipend, $600—700 plus incidental fee. New stu- 
dents eligible. Apply by March 1 to Dean, Gradu- 
ate School. Four research assistantships; 20 hours’ 
work; stipend, $1000-1100. Eight teaching assist- 
antships; 20 hours’ work; stipend, $1000-1100. 
New students eligible. VA program. Apply by 
February 1 to Committee on Graduate Admissions, 
Dept. of Psych. 


Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Apply for 
admission to Dean, Graduate School. GRE recom- 
mended; MAT frequently requested. Tuition: resi- 
dent, $90; nr, $180 a year. No scholarships, fel- 
lowships, or teaching assistantships. Three to five 
research assistantships; 18 hours’ work; stipend, 
$650 ex first year, $750 ex second year. New stu- 
dents eligible. Apply by April 15 to Dr. Raleigh 
M. Drake, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. Department 
can arrange for five internships in nearby hospitals; 
stipend ranges from maintenance to $2000 per 12- 
month period, and from one quarter to four quar- 
ters. Other positions available at hourly rate. 


Kentucky, University of, Lexington, Ky. Ap- 
ply for admission to Admissions Office, Office of the 
Registrar. GRE recommended. Tuition: resident, 
$120; nr, $240 a year. Fifteen scholarships for en- 
tire graduate school; no work; stipend, $400. Four 
fellowships for entire graduate school; no work; 
stipend, $500. New students eligible. Apply by 
March 25 to Dean, Graduate School. No research 
assistantships. Six teaching assistantships; 12-15 
hours’ work; stipend, $900; new students eligible. 
Other positions available. VA program. Apply by 
March 1 to Dr. J. S. Calvin, Chairman, Dept. of 
Psych. 


Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. Apply for 
admission to Director of Admissions. GRE occa- 
sionally required. Tuition: $15 a semester hour. 
No scholarships or fellowships. Six research assist- 
antships; 20 hours’ work; stipend, $1000 ex. Two 
teaching assistantships; 20 hours’ work; stipend, 
$1000 ex. New students eligible. Apply by May 
31 to Professor Adelbert Ford, Chairman, Dept. of 
Psych, i 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate School. 


LE 
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GRE required for out-of-state students. Tuition: 
resident, $60; nr, $120 a year. No scholarships, 
fellowships, or teaching assistantships. Eight re- 
search assistantships; 9-15 hours’ work; stipend, 
$500-700 ex; new students eligible. Apply by 
March 1 to Dr. Nicholas Hobbs, Chairman, Dept. 
of Psych. 


Louisville, University of, Louisville, Ky. Ap- 
ply for admission to Dr. Noble H. Kelley, Chair- 
man, Dept. of Psych. GRE and MAT required. 
Tuition: $300 a year. Three or four student as- 
sistantships for laboratory and testing courses, usu- 
ally selected from advanced students; stipend, $250. 


Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. Apply for 
admission to Dean, Graduate School. GRE and 
MAT required occasionally. Tuition: $280 a year. 
No scholarships. Four fellowships; 12-20 hours’ 
work; stipend, $750-900 ex. One research assist- 
antship; 20 hours’ work; stipend, $900 ex. Three 
teaching assistantships; 15 hours’ work; stipend, 
$900 ex and up. New students not eligible. Both 
fees and number of assistantships are subject to 
“needs,” and may vary. Apply by April 1 to Dean, 
Graduate School. 


MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Ill. Apply 
for admission to Dean Wendell S. Dysinger. GRE 
and MAT recommended; Tuition: $1075 a year. 
No fellowships or research assistantships. Three 
scholarships; no work; stipend, $350. Six teach- 
ing assistantships; 12-15 hours’ work; stipend, 
$810. New students eligible. Other positions in 
cooperation with Jacksonville State Hospital avail- 
able. Apply by May 1 to Dean Wendell S. Dy- 
singer. 


Maine, University of, Orono, Maine. Apply 
for admission to Dean Edward N. Brush, Graduate 
Studies. GRE required. Tuition: resident, $265; 
nr, $425. No fellowships or research assistantships. 
One scholarship; no work; stipend, ex; new stu- 
dents eligible. Apply by May 1 to Dean Edward 
` N. Brush, Graduate Studies. One teaching assist- 
antship; 8 hours’ work; stipend, $1000; new stu- 
dents eligible. Apply by June 1 to Dr. A. Douglas 
Glanville, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Maryland, University of, College Park, Md. 
Apply for admission to Professor T. G. Andrews, 
Chairman, Dept. of Psych. GRE and MAT re- 


quired. Tuition: $130 a year. No scholarships. 
One fellowship; no work; stipend, ex; new students 
not eligible. Ten research assistantships; 10-20 
hours’ work; stipend, $500-1000 ex; new students 
eligible. Three teaching assistantships; 10-20 
hours’ work; stipend, $500-1000 ex; new students 
not eligible. Other positions available through re- 
search contracts. Apply by March 30 to Professor 
T. G. Andrews, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Massachusetts, University of, Amherst, Mass. 
Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate School. 
MAT required. Tuition: resident, $100; nr, $220 
a year. No scholarships. Two fellowships; 20 
hours’ work; stipend, $800 ex. Two research as- 
sistantships; 20 hours' work; stipend, $800 ex. 
Two teaching assistantships; 15 hours’ work; sti- 
pend, $350. New students eligible. Apply by 
June 1 to Dr. Claude C. Neet, Chairman, Dept. of 
Psych. 


Miami, University of, Miami (University 
Branch), Fla. Apply for admission to Dr. Gran- 
ville C. Fisher, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. Tui- 
tion: $450 a year. No scholarships, fellowships, or 
research assistantships. Ten teaching assistant- 
ships; 15 hours’ work; stipend, $750 ex; new stu- 
dents eligible. Apply by June 1 to Dr. Granville 
C. Fisher, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate School. 
Tuition: resident; $141; nr, $366 a year. Some 
Scholarships specifically reserved for foreign stu- 
dents, with variable stipends ex; 20 fellowships for 
foreign students at $300 ex. Three fellowships; 
stipend, $800-1000 ex a year. Apply to Dean, 
Graduate School. Seven research and teaching as- 
sistantships; 20 hours work; stipend, $800-1000 
ex, VA program. Apply to Prof. Harold H. An- 
derson, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. (From 1949 
statement) 


Michigan, University of, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Apply for admission to Dean, Rackham School of 
Graduate Studies. MAT required. Tuition: resi- 
dent, $150; nr, $400 a year. 

Department of Psychology. Five scholarships; 
no work; stipend, ex. One fellowship; no work; 
stipend, $500-1000. New students eligible. Ap- 


ply by February 15 to Dean, School of Graduate 
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work; stipend, $500-1300. Thirty teaching assist- 
antships; 10-20 hours’ work; stipend, $650-1300 
ex. New students eligible. VA program. USPHS 
stipends. Apply by March 1 to Dr. G. A. Satter, 
Dept. of Psych. į 

Survey Research Center. A number of research 
assistantships for students majoring in social psy- 
chology. Apply to Dr. Rensis Likert, Director, 
Survey Research Center. 

Department of Educational Psychology, School 
of Education. Part-time teaching assistantships oc- 
casionally available. University fellowships and 
scholarships as above. 


Mills College, Oakland, Calif. Apply for ad- 
mission to Director of Graduate Studies, GRE and 
MAT not required. Tuition: $257 a year. 

Department of Psychology. No scholarships, re- 
search assistantships, or teaching assistantships. 
Two fellowships; 12-18 hours’ work; stipend, ex 
plus room and board; new students eligible. Ap- 
ply by March 1 to Director, Graduate Studies. 

Department of Child Development. No schol- 
arships, fellowships, or research assistantships. 
Two teaching assistantships; 15-18 hours’ work; 
stipend: ex plus room and board. Apply by March 
1 to Dr. Elliot Diller, Secy., Committee on Fellow- 
ship Awards. 


Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate 
School. Tuition: resident, $118; nr, $228 a year. 

Department of Psychology. GRE occasionally 
requested; MAT required. No scholarships. A 
large number of fellowships for entire university; 
no work; stipend, $500 and up usually ex; new stu- 
dents eligible. Apply by February 15 to Dean, 
Graduate School. Number of research assistant- 
ships varies; 20 hours’ work; stipend, $1200 ex. 
Sixteen teaching assistantships; 10-11 hours’ work; 
stipend, $500—700 ex. New students eligible. VA 
program. USPHS stipends. Other positions avail- 
able. Apply by February 15 to Dr. R. M. Elliott, 
Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 

Office of Dean of Students. GRE and MAT not 
required. No scholarships, fellowships, or teaching 
assistantships. Eleven administration and clinical 
assistantships; 20 hours’ work; stipend, $1008— 
1344 ex; new students eligible. Other positions 
available. Apply to Dean E. G. Williamson. 

Industrial Relations Center. MAT required. No 


' 


scholarships, fellowships, or teaching assistantships. 
Eight research assistantships; 20 hours’ work; sti- 
pend, $1000 ex; new students eligible. Apply by 
March 1 to Dr. Dale Yoder, Chairman, Industrial 
Relations Center. 

Laboratory for Research in Social Relations. 
Apply for admission to Dr. J. G. Darley, Graduate 
School. No scholarships, fellowships, or teaching 
assistantships. Six to ten research assistantships; 
10-20 hours’ work; stipend, $504-1008 ex. Apply 
by April 1 to Dr. J. G. Darley, Graduate School. 

Institute of Child Welfare. GRE desirable, oc- 
casionally required; MAT required. No scholar- 
ships or fellowships. One research assistantship; 
18 hours’ work; stipend, $1008 ex. Eight teaching 
assistantships; 12-18 hours’ work; stipend, $672— 
1008 ex. Apply by March 1 to Dean, Graduate 
School. 

College of Education. MAT required. Two re- 
search assistantships; 20 hours’ work; stipend, 
$900 ex. Nine teaching assistantships; 10-20 
hours’ work; stipend, $450-900 ex. Apply to Dean, 
College of Education. 


Mississippi, University of, University, Miss. 
Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate School. 
GRE and MAT not required. Tuition: resident, 
$85; nr, $200 a year. No scholarships or research 
assistantships. Two fellowships; no work; stipend, 
$500 ex; new students eligible; apply by March 1 
to Dean, Graduate School. Two teaching assistant- 
ships; 6 hours’ work; stipend, $800 ex; new stu- 
dents eligible. Student assistantships also avail- 
able. Apply by April 1 to Dr. John B. Wolfe, 
Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Missouri, University of, Columbia, Mo. Tui- 
tion: resident, none. 

Department of Psychology. Apply for admis- 
sion to Dr. Fred McKinney, Chairman, Dept. of 
Psych. MAT required. No scholarships, fellow- 
ships, or research assistantships. Nine teaching as- 
sistantships; 20 hours work; stipend, $750-800 
ex; new students eligible. Two or three other po- 
sitions available. Apply by April 1 to Dr. Fred 
McKinney, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 

Department of Education (Guidance and Coun- 
seling). GRE recommended; MAT administered 
in first semester. One teaching assistantship; 20 
hours' work; stipend, $600. Five counseling po- 
sitions in university counseling bureau; 16 hours’ 
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work; stipend, $1200. First-year graduate students 
not eligible. Apply by April 1 to Dr. Paul C. Pol- 
mantier. 


Montana State University, Missoula, Mont. 
Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate School. 
GRE preferred. Tuition: resident, $105; nr, $255 
a year. No scholarships or fellowships. One as- 
sistantship; 12 hours' work; stipend, $700 ex; new 
students eligible. Apply by May 15 to Professor 
E. A. Atkinson, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Nebraska, University of, Lincoln, Neb. Ap- 
ply for admission to Dean, Graduate College. Tui- 
tion: resident, $150; nr, $300. 

Department of Psychology. GRE and MAT re- 
quired. No scholarships or fellowships. Six re- 
search assistantships; 12 hours’ work; stipend, 
$700-800 ex. One teaching assistantship; 18 hours’ 
work; stipend, $1200 ex. New students eligible. 
Apply by February 1 to Dean, Graduate College. 

Department of Educational Psychology and 
Measurements. MAT given as part of qualifying 
examination, but GRE accepted in its place. No 
scholarships. Three fellowships for entire univer- 
sity; no work; stipend, $100-1000 part ex; new 
students eligible. Apply by March 1 to Dean, 
Graduate College. Four research assistantships; 
10 hours’ work; stipend, $500 ex. Three teaching 
assistantships; half-time work; stipend, $1200. 
New students eligible. Apply by March 1 to Dr. 
D. A. Worcester, Chairman, Dept. of Educ. Psych. 
and Measurements. 

Available to graduate students in either depart- 
ment, Four psychometric assistantships; 10 hours’ 
work; stipend, $500 ex. Apply to Director Arthur 
Hitchcock, Junior Division. 


New Hampshire, University of, Durham, N. 
H. Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate School. 
GRE required for scholarships only. Tuition: resi- 
dent, $200; nr, $450 a year. A limited number of 
scholarships; no work; stipend, ex. No fellow- 
ships or research assistantships. Two teaching as- 
sistantships; 16 hours’ work; stipend, $800, some- 
times ex; new students eligible. Apply by April 15 
to Dr. Herbert A. Carroll, Chairman, Dept. of 
Psych. 


New Mexico College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, State College, N. M. Apply for ad- 
mission to Chairman, Graduate Committee. GRE 


and MAT not required. Tuition: resident, $90; 
nr, $290 a year. No scholarships or fellowships. 
Three research assistantships; 15 hours’ work; sti- 
pend, $315 ex part or all nr tuition. One teaching 
assistantship; 20 hours’ work; stipend, $450 ex as 
above. New students eligible. Other positions 
available. Apply 30 days before enrollment to Dr. 
Claude C. Dove, Chairman, Dept. of Educ. and 
Psych. 


New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, 
N. M. Apply for admission to Registrar. GRE 
and MAT not required. Tuition: $98 a year. No 
Scholarships, fellowships, or research assistantships. 
One teaching assistantship; 6 hours’ work; stipend, 
$900; new students eligible. Apply by July 1 to 
Dr. Melvin G. Rigg, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


New Mexico, University of, Albuquerque, 
N. M. Apply for admission to Graduate Office. 
GRE required. Tuition: resident, $140; nr, $240 
a year. No fellowships or research assistantships. 
Perhaps one scholarship. Six teaching assistant- 
Ships; 15 hours' work; stipend, $900 and nr fee; 
new students eligible. Apply by March 1 to Dean, 
Graduate School. 


New School for Social Research, Graduate 
Faculty of Political and Social Science, New 
York 11, N. Y. Apply for admission to Psychology 
Division. GRE and MAT not required. Tuition: 
$14 a credit point. Scholarships and fellowships 
are for entire school; apply by April 30 to Gradu- 
ate Faculty Registrar. One research assistantship; 
40 hours’ work; stipend, $2000 ex. One or two 
teaching assistantships; 20 hours' work; stipend, 
$2500-3000 ex. New students not eligible. Apply 
to Dr. Mary Henle, Spokesman, Psychology Di- 
vision. 


New York University, New York 3, N. Y. 
Tuition: approximately $500 a year. 

Department of Psychology. Apply for admission 
to Dean, Graduate School of Arts and Science. 
GRE and MAT required. No scholarships. Pos- 
sibly one fellowship, no work; stipend, $1000 maxi- 
mum. Apply by February 15 to Dean, Graduate 
School of Arts and Science. Four research assist- 
antships; 20 hours’ work; stipend, $1000 ex. Four- 
teen teaching assistantships; 20 hours’ work; sti- 
pend, $800-1000 ex. New students eligible. VA 
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program. Apply by March 1 to Professor Stuart 
W. Cook, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 

Department of Educational Psychology. Apply 
for admission to Committee on Admissions. GRE 
and MAT not required. No scholarships, fellow- 
ships, or research assistantships. Three to eight 
teaching fellowships; 6 hours of teaching; stipend, 
$1100-1800 part ex; new students eligible. Other 
positions such as laboratory assistantships avail- 
able. Apply by March 1 to Dean Ernest O. Melby. 


North Carolina, University of, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate 
School. GRE and MAT required. Tuition: resi- 
dent, $81; nr, $288 a year. No scholarships. One 
fellowship; 15-20 hours’ work; stipend, $900. Two 
research assistantships; 15-20 hours’ work; stipend, 
$680 ex. Eight assistantships; 15-20 hours’ work; 
stipend, $900 ex. New students eligible. VA pro- 
gram. Part-time work on contract research also 
available. Apply by March 1 to Dean, Graduate 
School. 


North Dakota, University of, Grand Forks, 
N. D. Apply for admission to Director, Graduate 
Division. GRE required if student does not meet 
established standard for admission. Tuition: resi- 
dent, $60; nr, $113 a year. Graduate students may 
be employed on hourly basis. 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. Ap- 
ply for admission to Dept. of Psych. GRE desir- 
able; MAT or Northwestern Analogies Test re- 
quired. Tuition: $450. Two scholarships; no 
work; stipend, ex; new students eligible. One fel- 
lowship; no work; stipend, $900 ex; first-year stu- 
dents not eligible. Two research assistantships; 12 
hours’ work; stipend, $1050 ex. Four research as- 
sistantships; 4-8 hours’ work; stipend, $300-500. 
Five teaching assistantships; 6 hours’ work; sti- 
pend, $525 half ex. Nine course assistantships; 12 
hours’ work; stipend, $1050 ex. New students eli- 
gible. A few other positions available including one 
industrial psychology fellowship; 20 hours’ con- 
sulting work, half-time graduate work; stipend, 
$1050 ex. VA program. USPHS stipends. Apply 
by February 1 to Dr. Robert H. Seashore, Chair- 
man, Dept. of Psych. 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. Apply for ad- 
mission to Dean, College of Arts and Science. Tui- 
tion: $450. A limited number of scholarships; no 


work required; stipend, ex. Apply by March 15 
to Dean, College of Arts and Science. No fellow- 
ships or research assistantships. One teaching as- 
sistantship; 9 hours’ work; stipend, $900 and one- 
half ex. Apply by March 15 to Dr. L. D. Hartson, 
Chairman, Dept. of Psych. (From 1949 statement) 


Occidental College, Los Angeles 41, Calif. Ap- 
ply for admission to Dr. Gilbert Brighouse, Director 
of Graduate Studies. MAT required. Tuition: 
$500 a year. Scholarships, fellowships, research as- 
sistantships and teaching assistantships vary from 
year to year depending on research funds available, 
Apply to Graduate Committee. 


Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 
Apply for admission to Entrance Board, Adminis- 
tration Building; GRE and MAT not required. 
Tuition: resident, $120; nr, $345 a year. Two or 
three scholarships; no work; stipend, $400—600 ex; 
new students eligible. One or two fellowships: no 
work; stipend, $900 ex; new students seldom cli- 
gible. Apply by February 1 to Dean, Graduate 
School. Ten to fifteen research assistantships; 
hours of work vary; stipend ex plus varied amounts; 
new students occasionally eligible. Twenty-tive 
teaching assistantships; 10 hours’ teaching; stipend, 
$1200 ex; new students eligible. Fifteen graduate 
assistantships; 15 hours’ work; stipend, $800 ex; 
new students eligible. VA program. USPHS sti- 
pends. Apply by March 1 to Dr. Harold E. Burtt, 
Chairman, Dept. of Psych, 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Apply for ad- 
mission to Director of Admissions. Tuition: resi- 
dent, $130; nr, $280 per year. 

Department of Psychology. GRE or MAT rec- 
ommended. No scholarships or fellowships. One 
research assistantship; 18 hours’ work ; stipend, 
$750-800 ex. One teaching assistantship; 18 hours' 
work; stipend, $750-800 ex. New students eligible. 
Apply by March 1 to Dean W. S. Gamertsfelder, 
Graduate College. 

Department of Human Relations (Dean of Wom- 
en’s Department). GRE and MAT not required. 
Probably two graduate assistantships; 18 hours’ 
work; stipend, $750 ex; new students eligible. 
Sometimes other positions available. Apply by 
March 1 to Dean W. S. Gamertsfelder, Graduate 
College. 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
Apply for admission to Dean Audrey M. Parker. 
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GRE recommended. Tuition: not specified. No 
scholarships, research or teaching assistantships. 
Six fellowships; 21 hours' work; stipend, room and 
board ex; new students eligible. Apply by April 1 
to Dean Audrey M. Parker. 


Oklahoma, University of, Norman, Okla. Ap- 
ply for admission to Dean, Graduate School. GRE 
and MAT recommended. Tuition: resident, $48; 
nr, $10 an hour or $120 full schedule. One scholar- 
ship; no work; stipend, ex for non-resident, half ex 
for resident. One or two fellowships; no work; sti- 
pend, $150-600 ex as above. Apply by March 1 
to Dean L. H. Snyder, Graduate School. Five 
research assistantships; 20 hours’ work; stipend, 
$1125 ex as above. Eight teaching assistantships; 
20 hours’ work; stipend, $810-1080 ex as above. 
New students eligible. Three practicum super- 
visors; full time; stipend, $1800 with 4 hours of 
university credit permitted; new students not eli- 
gible. Other positions available. Apply by March 
1 or November 1 to Dr. M. O. Wilson, Chairman, 
Dept. of Psych. 


Oregon, University of, Eugene, Oregon. Ap- 
ply for admission to the Registrar. GRE or MAT 
not required for admission. Tuition: $120 a year. 
One scholarship; no work; stipend, $500 about half 
ex; new students not eligible. One fellowship; 15— 
16 hours’ work; stipend, $1500 about half ex; new 
students eligible. Two research assistantships; 15— 
16 hours’ work; stipend, $700-900 about half ex. 
Six teaching assistantships; 15-16 hours’ work; sti- 
pend, $700-900, about half ex. Apply by March 
15 to Dr. Howard R .Taylor, Chairman, Dept. of 
Psych. 


Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
Apply for admission to Dean C. O. Williams, Ad- 
missions Office. Tuition: resident, $190; nr, $410 
a year. 

Department of Psychology. Either GRE or MAT 
required. Twenty-two scholarships; 5-10 hours’ 
work; stipend, 0-$504 ex; new students eligible. 
Two fellowships; no work; stipend, $1000-2400 
ex; new students not eligible. Three research as- 
sistantships; 20 hours' work; stipend, $1008 ex; 
new students eligible. Three teaching assistant- 
ships; 20 hours’ work; stipend, $1008 ex; new stu- 
dents eligible. Other positions available. VA pro- 
gram. USPHS stipends. Apply by March 1 to 
Dr. B. V. Moore, Chairman, Dept of Psych. 


Instructional Film Research Program. GRE re- 
quired; MAT desirable. No scholarships or teach- 
ing assistantships. Four fellowships; full-time 
work; stipend, $1000-2400 ex; new students eli- 
gible. Apply by March 15 to Dr. C. R. Carpenter, 
Dept. of Psych. Two research assistantships; 20 
hours’ work; stipend, $1008 ex; new students eli- 
gible. Other positions available. Apply by March 
15 to Dept. of Psych., Pennsylvania State College. 


Pennsylvania, University of, Philadelphia 4, 
Pa. Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate School. 
GRE recommended. Tuition: $25 per semester 
credit; $600 per year. Two to four scholarships; 
no work; stipend, 0-$400 ex. One to two fellow- 
ships; no work; stipend, $200-1000 ex. New stu- 
dents eligible. Apply by March 1 to Dean, Gradu- 
ate School. No teaching assistantships. Twenty 
laboratory and research assistantships; 20 hours’ 
work; stipend, $850-1000 ex; new students eligible. 
VA program. USPHS stipends. Apply by March 
1 to Dr. R. A. Brotemarkle, Chairman, Dept. of 
Psych. 


Pittsburgh, University of, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate School. 
Tuition: $11 a semester hour. 

Department of Psychology. GRE or equivalent 
required. No fellowships. Two scholarships; no 
work; stipend, ex; new students eligible. Apply by 
March 1 to Dean, Graduate School. Four research 
assistantships; 20 hours’ work; stipend, $1000 ex; 
new students eligible. Ten teaching assistantships; 
6 class hours’ work; stipend, $1200 ex. MA stu- 
dents eligible. Other positions available. VA pro- 
gram. USPHS stipends. Apply by March 1 to 
Dr. Wayne Dennis, Chairman, Dept. of Psych, 

American Institute for Research. One research 
assistantship; 20 hours’ work during academic year, 
full-time work in summer; stipend, $2000; new stu- 
dents eligible. Apply by March 1 to American In- 
stitute for Research. 


Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. Apply 
for admission to Dean Hugh S. Taylor, Office of 
the Graduate School. GRE and MAT recom- 
mended. Tuition: $450 a year. "Three scholar- 
ships; no work; stipend varies, average $900 ex. 
Two fellowships; no work; stipend varies, average 
$900 ex. Two research assistantships; 6-12 hours’ 
work; stipend varies, average $900 ex. Fiye teach- 
ing assistantships; 6-12 hours’ work; stipend varies, 
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average $900 ex. New students eligible. Other po- 
sitions available with other research organizations 
located in Princeton. Apply by March 1 to Dean 
Hugh S. Taylor, Office of the Graduate School. 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Apply for 
admission to Dean, Graduate School. MAT some- 
times required for applicants in clinical. Tuition: 
resident, $110; nr, $310. No scholarships or re- 
search assistantships. Five fellowships; no work; 
stipend, $1000 ex but $25 fee. Twenty-two teach- 
ing assistantships; 20 hours’ work; stipend, $1200 
ex but $25 fee. New students eligible. Other po- 
sitions available. VA program. USPHS stipends. 
Apply by March 1 to Dean, Graduate School. 


Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. Apply for 
admission to Dean, Graduate School, GRE or 
MAT required. Tuition: $600 a year. No fellow- 
ships, research assistantships, or teaching assistant- 
ships. One scholarship; no work; stipend, $600- 
1200; new students eligible. Apply by February 
20 to Dean, Graduate School. 


Rochester, University of, Rochester 7, N. Y. 
Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate School. 
GRE and MAT desirable. Tuition: $19.67 per 
credit hour. Indefinite number of scholarships; 
no work; stipend, ex; new students eligible. No 
fellowships. Fourteen research assistantships; 20 
hours’ work; stipend, $1500 (ex in needy cases); 
new students eligible. Ten teaching assistantships; 
15 hours’ work; stipend, $900 (ex in needy cases) ; 
new students eligible. VA program. USPHS sti- 
pends. Other positions available. Apply by March 
15 to Dean, Graduate School. 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Apply for admission to Director of Admissions. 
MAT required. Tuition: $300 a year. No schol- 
arships, fellowships, or research assistantships. One 
teaching assistantship; 15 hours’ work; stipend, 
$900 ex; new students eligible. Apply by March 1 
to Dr. Morgan Upton, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. Apply for 
admission to Executive Secretary, Committee on 
Graduate Study. Tuition: $500 a year. 

Department of Psychology. GRE not ordinarily 
required. Four scholarships; no work; stipend, ex. 
Seven fellowships; no work; stipend, ex plus room 
and board. No research assistantships. One teach- 
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ing assistantship; 20 hours’ work; stipend, $900 ex, 
New students eligible. Apply by March 1 to Miss 
Florence E. Young, Executive Secretary, Commit- 
tee on Graduate Study. 

Department of Education and Child Study. 
GRE optional. No fellowships or teaching assist- 
antships. Three scholarships; no work; stipend, 
ex; new students eligible. One assistantship avail- 
able. Apply by March 1 to Director of Graduate 
Study. 


South Carolina, University of, Columbia, S. C. 
Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate School. 
GRE can be taken after probational admission. 
Tuition: resident, $80; nr, $250 a year. No schol- 
arships or research assistantships. Two fellow- 
Ships; no work; stipend, $400-700. Apply by 
April 1 to Dean, Graduate School. Two or more 
teaching assistantships; 9 hours' work; stipend, 
$1080. New students eligible. Other positions 
available. Apply by April 1 to Dr. M. Kershaw 
Walsh, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. and Philosophy. 


South Dakota, University of, Vermillion, S. 
Dak. For admission apply to Director, Graduate 
School. GRE required. Tuition: resident, $84; 
nr, $126 a year. No scholarships, fellowships, or 
research assistantships. Two teaching assistant- 
ships; 12 hours’ work; stipend, $630; new students 
eligible. Apply by May 1 to Dr. Henry V. Cobb, 
Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Southern California, University of, Los An- 
geles, Calif. Apply for admission to Dr. Neil D. 
Warren, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. GRE can be 
taken during first year; MAT required. Tuition: 
$16 pet unit, $450-600 a year. Number of scholar- 
Ships varies; no work; stipend, part ex; apply by 
March 1. Three fellowships; no work; stipend, 
$1600-2400. New students not eligible. Eight re- 
search assistantships; 20 hours’ work; stipend, 
$1800-2400; new students eligible. Nine teaching 
assistantships; 9-24 hours’ work; stipend, $480- 
1260; new students not eligible. Several research 
Positions also available. VA program. USPHS sti- 
pends. Apply by June 1 to Dr. Neil D. Warren, 
Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Southern Methodist University, Dallas 5, 
Texas. Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate 
School. GRE or MAT sometimes required. Tui- 
tion: $400 a year. No teaching assistantships. 
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Five scholarships; 3 hours’ work; stipend, ex. Two 
fellowships; 4 hours’ work; stipend, $550; new stu- 
dents eligible. Apply by March 15 to Dean, Gradu- 
ate School. Three research assistantships; 10 hours’ 
work; stipend, ex; new students eligible. Two 
other positions probably available. Apply by April 
15 to Dr. A. Q. Sartain, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Stanford University, Calif. Apply for admis- 
sion to Admissions Office. GRE or MAT recom- 
mended. Tuition: $660 a year. Unspecified num- 
ber of scholarships for entire university; no work ; 
stipend, $50-900. Unspecified number of fellow- 
ships for entire university; no work; stipend, $185- 
1500. New students eligible. Apply by February 
14 to Dean of Graduate Study. One research as- 
sistantship; half-time work; stipend, $1200. Six 
teaching assistantships; half-time work; stipend, 
$1200. Five clinical assistantships; hours of work 
vary; stipend, $800-1600. New students eligible. 
VA program. USPHS stipends. Apply by April 1 
to Dr, Paul R. Farnsworth, Dept. of Psych, 


Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa, Apply 
for admission to Dr. W. C. H. Prentice, Acting 
Chairman, Dept. of Psych. GRE and MAT not 
required. Tuition: $650 a year. No scholarships, 
fellowships, or teaching assistantships. Four re- 
search assistantships; 12-20 hours’ work; stipend, 
$800 ex; new students eligible. Apply by March 
15 to Dr. W. C. H. Prentice, Acting Chairman, 
Dept. of Psych. 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Apply 
for admission to Dean, Graduate School. Tuition: 
$550 a year. 

Department of Psychology. GRE required. Two 
scholarships; no work; stipend, ex. Two fellow- 
ships; no work; stipend, $1100—1250 ex. New stu- 
dents eligible. Apply by March 1 to Dean, Gradu- 
ate School. No research assistantships. One teach- 
ing assistantship; 20 hours’ work; stipend, $1000- 
1200. Apply by March 1 to Dr. Roland C. Mc- 
Kee, Chairman. 

Psychological Services Center. MAT required. 
No scholarships or fellowships. Four research as- 
sistantships; 20 hours’ work; stipend, $1200—1500. 
Nine counseling assistantships; 20 hours’ work, sti- 
pend, $1000-1500. New students eligible. Apply 
by March 1 to Dr. Raymond A. Katzell, Director. 

Department of Educational Psychology. Num- 
ber of scholarships varies; no work; stipend, tui- 


tion for two terms. Number of fellowships varies; 
no work; stipend, $1150. Apply by March 1 to 
Dean, School of Education. Four research assist- 
antships; 20 hours’ work; stipend, $1000-1200. 
Five teaching assistantships; 20 hours’ work; sti- 
pend, $1500. Apply by March 1 to Dr. R. G. 
Kuhlen, Chairman, Dept. Educ. Psych. (This 
paragraph from 1949 statement) 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, N. Y. Apply for admission to Admissions 
Office. GRE required for clinical psychology. Tui- 
tion: $20 a point. Eighteen Scholarships for the 
entire college; no work; stipend, $150-250. Fight 
fellowships for the entire college; no work; stipend, 
$250-1500. Apply by January 1 to Committee on 
Scholarships and Fellowships. Five to eight re- 
search assistantships; number hours! work varies; 
stipend, $200-3000 ex, partly to fully, depending 
on stipend; educational psychologists may apply to 
Dr. Arthur I. Gates, Chairman, Dept. of Educ. 
Psych; clinical and school psychologists may apply 
to Dr. Laurance F. Shaffer, Chairman, Dept. of 
Guidance; or apply to Dr. Irving Lorge, Executive 
Officer, Institute of Psych. Research; or to Dr. 
Stephen M. Corey, Executive Officer, Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation; no 
time specified. Fifteen teaching assistantships; 
number hours’ work varies; stipend, $200-500. 
VA program. USPHS stipends, Apply to Dr. 
Arthur I. Gates, Chairman, Dept. of Educ. Psych.; 
or to Dr. Laurance F. Shaffer, Chairman, Dept. of 
Guidance. 


Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pà. MA 
candidates apply for admission to Dean William C. 
Caldwell; PhD candidates apply for admission to 
Dr. C. H. Smeltzer, Chairman, Dept. of Psych.; 
DEd candidates apply to Dean Conrad Seegars. 
GRE required. Tuition: $414 a year. No scholar- 
ships or fellowships. Seven research assistantships; 
12-15 hours’ work; stipend, $900 ex first year; 
$1000 ex second year; new students eligible. Five 
teaching assistantships; teach 1-3 classes; stipend 
based on teaching-hour basis. First-year students 
not eligible. Apply by April 1 to Dr. C. H. 
Smeltzer, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Tennessee, University of, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate School. 
MAT required. Tuition: resident, $150; nr, $375 
a year. No scholarships or fellowships. Two re- 
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search assistantships; 11 hours’ work; stipend, 
$800-1000 ex. Two teaching assistantships; 11 
hours’ work; stipend, $800-1000 ex. New stu- 
dents eligible. Three or four part-time clinical 
positions available. Apply by March 15 to Dean, 
Graduate School. 


Texas State College, North, Denton, Texas. 
Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate School. 
GRE and MAT not required. Tuition: not speci- 
fied. No scholarships, fellowships, or research as- 
sistantships. Four teaching assistantships; 6 hours’ 
work; stipend, $900; new students eligible. Ap- 
ply by August 1 to Dr. Merl E. Bonney, Chairman, 
Dept. of Psych. 


Texas, University of, Austin 12, Texas. Apply 
for admission to Registrar’s Office. GRE and MAT 
required, Tuition: resident, $25; nr, $150 a year. 
One scholarship; no work; stipend, $500. One fel- 
lowship; no work; stipend, $1000. Six assistant- 
ships; 10 hours’ work; stipend, $300-500. Eight 
teaching fellowships; 20 hours’ work; stipend, 
$1000, VA program. Apply by March 1 to Dr. 
W. Lynn Brown, Executive Secretary, Dept. of 
Psych. 


Tufts College, Medford 55, Mass. Apply for 
admission to Dean, Graduate School. GRE and 
MAT recommended. Tuition: $550 a year. No 
fellowships. One scholarship; no work; stipend, 
ex. Two research assistantships; half-time work; 
stipend, $1000 ex. One teaching assistantship; 
quarter-time work; stipend, $500 ex. New students 
eligible. Other positions available. Apply by May 
1 to Dr. Leonard C. Mead, Chairman, Dept. of 
Psych. 


Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, 
La. Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate School. 
GRE and MAT not required. Tuition: $450 a 
year. No scholarships. Number of fellowships 
variable. Two research assistantships; 12 hours’ 
work; stipend varies; new students not eligible. 
Four teaching assistantships; 12 hours’ work; sti- 
pend, $800; new students eligible. Apply by 
March 31 to Dean, Graduate School. Some other 
research assistant positions are also available. 


Tulsa, University of, Tulsa, Okla. Apply for 
admission to Dean, Graduate Division. GRE and 
MAT not required. Tuition: $15 to $17 a se- 


mester hour. No scholarships, fellowships, or 
teaching assistantships. Two or three service as- 
sistantships; 12 hours’ work; stipend, $605 a year; 
new students eligible. Apply by June 1 to Dr, 
L. S. McLeod, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, 
Apply for admission to Dean Stewart Williams. 
GRE optional. Tuition: resident, $87; nr, $192 a 
year. No scholarships, fellowships, or research as- 
sistantships. Five teaching assistantships; 10 hours’ 
work; stipend, $320 or $720; new students eligible. 
Clinical internships available in Idaho State Hos- 
pital, Blackfoot, Idaho. Apply by April 1 to Dean 
Stewart Williams or Dr. Arden N. Frandsen, Chair- 
man, Dept. of Psych. 


Utah, University of, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate School 
GRE recommended. Tuition: resident, $109; nr, 
$164. One to five scholarships in entire university; 
new students eligible. No fellowships. Four res 
search assistantships; 12-16 hours’ work; stipend, 
$750-1000; new students eligible. Four to five 
teaching assistantships; hours of work vary; sti- 
pend, $60 per credit hour, quarterly; new students 
not eligible. Other positions available. Apply 
April 15 to Dr. S. L. Crawley, Chairman, Dept. of 
Psych. 
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Vanderbilt University, Nashville 4, Tenn. Ap? 
ply for admission to Dean, Graduate School. GRE 
and MAT required. Tuition: $450 a year. Two 
scholarships; no work; stipend, $750; new students, 
eligible. Two fellowships; 3-6 hours’ work; sti 
pend, $1000-1400; new students eligible. Four rez 
search assistantships; hours of work vary; sti 
pend, $1000-1400; new students eligible. Six 
teaching assistantships; 10 hours’ work; stipend, 
$1000-1400; new students not eligible. : 
positions available. Apply by March 1 to Dean, 
Graduate School. 


Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Apply 
for admission to Dean, Vassar College. GRE and 
MAT not required. Tuition: $675 a year. NO 
scholarships. One fellowship; no work; stipend, 
$1500. Two combined research and teaching as 
sistantships; 15-20 hours’ work; stipend, $1200 ex 
New students eligible. Women students only. Ap: 
ply by March 1 to Dr. M. Brewster Smith, Chair 
man, Dept. of Psych. 
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Vermont, University of, Burlington, Vt. Ap- 
ply for admission to Professor Malcolm D. Daggett, 
Director of Graduate Study. GRE required. Tui- 
tion: resident, $14 per semester hour; nr, $17.50 
per semester hour, Some teaching fellowships 
awarded to most promising applicants for graduate 
work irrespective of department; stipend, $400— 
800. Apply by March 15 to Director, Graduate 
Study. 


Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va. Apply 
for admission to Director, Graduate Division. 
GRE recommended. Tuition: resident, $166; nr, 
$201 a year. No scholarships, fellowships, or 
teaching assistantships. Six research assistant- 
Ships; not more than 15 hours’ work; stipend, 
$300-500; new students eligible. Apply by March 
1 to Director, Graduate Division. 


Virginia, University of, Charlottesville 4, Va. 
Apply for admission to Dean, Department of 
Graduate Studies. GRE recommended. Tuition: 
resident, $183; nr, $258 a year. No scholarships. 


Number of fellowships varies; no work; stipend, . 


$500-750. Apply by March 1 to Dean, Depart- 
ment of Graduate Studies. Number of research as- 
sistantships varies; 15 hours’ work; stipend, $600- 
900. Six to 10 teaching assistantships; 6-12 hours’ 
work; stipend, $200-800. New students eligible. 
Apply by June 1 to Dr. Frank W. Geldard, Chair- 
man, Division of Psych. 


Washington, State College of, Pullman, Wash. 
Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate School. 
MAT required but not for admission. Tuition: 
resident, $55; nr, $135 a year. No scholarships. 
Seventeen counseling assistantships; 20 hours’ 
work; stipend, $1200-1400 ex; new students eli- 
gible; apply by March 15 to Dean W. G. Craig. 
Three to four research assistantships; 20 hours’ 
work; stipend, $1200-1400 ex. Five teaching as- 
sistantships; 20 hours’ work; stipend, $1200-1500 
ex. New students eligible. Other positions on 
hourly basis available. Apply by March 15 to Dr. 
James H. Elder, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Apply 
for admission to Dean, Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences. MAT required. Tuition: $450 a 
year. One or two scholarships; no work; stipend, 
$450-1500. One or two fellowships; no work; sti- 
pend, $450-1500. New students eligible. Apply 


by March 1 to Dean, Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. Four research assistantships; one-quarter 
or one-half time work; stipend, $695-2000. Twelve 
teaching assistantships; 3 or 6 hours’ work; sti- 
pend, $695-1320. New students not eligible. VA 
program. USPHS stipends. Other positions avail- 
able. Apply by March 1 to Dr. Marion E. Bunch, 
Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 7 


Washington, University of, Seattle 5, Wash. 
Apply for admission to Executive Officer, Dept. of 
Psych. Tuition: resident, $112.50 a year; nr, 
$262.50 a year. No scholarships. Five fellow- 
Ships; 20 hours' work; stipend, $1125 ex, Ten re- 
search fellowships; 10 hours’ work; stipend, $990 
ex. Twelve teaching associates; 20 hours work; 
stipend, $1500 ex. VA program. Other positions 
available. Apply by March 1 to Dr. R. B. Loucks, 
Executive Officer, Dept. of Psych. 


Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich. 

Department of Psychology. Apply for admission 
to Graduate School or to A. W. Kornhauser, Grad- 
uate Chairman. GRE required. Tuition: resident, 
maximum $150; nr, maximum $200 a year. Two 
teaching assistantships; 20 hours’ work; stipend, 
$1000 ex; new students eligible (filled for 1950-51 
term). Part-time positions available in Detroit. 

Department of Clinical and Educational Psy- 
chology. Apply for admission to Graduate School. 
GRE and MAT not required. Number of scholar- 
ships varies; 20 hours’ work; stipend, $1075 ex. 
Number of fellowships, research assistantships, and 
teaching assistantships varies; each requires 20 
hours’ work; stipend, $1525 ex for each. New stu- 
dents eligible. Apply by May 1 to Dean W. E. 
Lessenger, College of Education. 

Department of Personnel Methods. GRE re- 
quired. Graduate assistants are placed in the de- 
partment for a maximum of 30 hours per week and 
paid from $1.00 to $2.50 per hour in accordance 
with level of difficulty of work. 


Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. Apply for 
admission to Chairman, Committee on Graduate In- 
struction. GRE required. Tuition: $650 a year. 
Twenty-four scholarships and fellowships for all. 
departments. Three teaching assistantships; 26 
hours’ work; stipend, $900-1000 ex; new students 
eligible. Apply by March 1 to Professor Michael 
J. Zigler, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 
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Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. Ap- 
ply for admission to Dr. John W. Spaeth. GRE re- 
quired. Tuition: $600. No scholarships or fellow- 
ships. Two to three research assistantships and one 


teaching assistantship; 20 hours’ work for each; sti-. 


pend, $1500. New students eligible. Apply by 
May 1 to Dr. David C. McClelland, Chairman, 
Dept. of Psych. 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. Apply for admission to University Office of 
Admissions. MAT required. Tuition: $16 a se- 
mester credit. 

Division of Psychology, Three scholarships; no 
work; stipend, ex. Three fellowships; 15 hours’ 
work; stipend, $1200 ex. Five research assistant- 
ships and 10 teaching assistantships; 15 hours’ 
work; stipend, $700 ex, first year; $800 ex, second 
year; $900 ex, third year. New students eligible. 
Other positions available. VA program. USPHS 
stipends. Apply by March 1 to University Admis- 
sions Office. 

Personnel Research Institute. Six junior psycho- 
metrists and technicians; 40 hours’ work; stipend, 
$1800—2000 ex 3 hours’ tuition per semester. Ap- 
ply to Dr. Jay L. Otis, Director, Research and 
Service Center. Five field work assistantships; 20 
hours’ work; stipend $800-900 ex 9 hours’ tuition 
per semester. Apply to Dean, Graduate School. 


Wisconsin, University of, Madison 6, Wis. 
Apply for admission to Admissions Committee, 
Dept. of Psych. GRE and MAT not required. 
Tuition: resident, $125; nr, $425 a year. Eight 
scholarships; no work; stipend, $250-450 (ex for 
out-of-state); new students eligible. Six fellow- 


ships; no work; stipend, $450—2000 (ex for out-of- 
state); new students not eligible. Twelve research 
assistantships; 20-25 hours’ work; stipend, ex for 
out-of-state. Fifteen teaching assistantships; 10- 
20 hours’ work; stipend, ex for out-of-state; new 
students eligible. Other positions available. VA 
program. USPHS stipends, Apply by February 1 
to Dr. David A. Grant, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Wyoming, University of, Laramie, Wyo. Ap- 
ply for admission to Director of Admissions. GRE 
and MAT not required. Tuition: resident, $169.60; 
nr, $379.60 a year. Scholarships for all depart- 
ments; stipend, ex. Apply to Dean, Graduate 
School. No fellowships or teaching assistantships, 
Two research assistantships; 15 hours’ work; sti- 
pend, $720 ex; new students eligible. Apply by 
March 1 to Dean, Graduate School. 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. Apply 
for admission to Dean, Graduate School. GRE re- 
quired. Tuition: $450 a year. Four to six scholar- 
ships; no work; stipend, ex. Four to six fellow- 
ships; no work; stipend, $600 ex. New students 
eligible. Apply by February 15 to Dean, Graduate 
School. Twenty research assistantships; 10-20 
hours’ work; stipend, $500-1200. Four teaching 
assistantships; 10-20 hours’ work; stipend, $500- 
1200. New students eligible. VA program, USPHS 
stipends. Other positions available. Apply by 
February 15 to Dr. Carl I. Hoyland, Chairman, 
Dept. of Psych. 


Reprints of this article may be obtained from the 
office of the American Psychological Association for 
ten cents per copy. 


HOW TO MAKE A USEFUL INDEX 


WALTER V. BINGHAM 
Washington, D. C. 


€ He do you make an index?” The 
questioner was a Princeton psycholo- 
gist who is finishing the manuscript of 
an important book. 

I instantly replied that I wasn’t certain as to the 
best way to go about this ticklish enterprise; but 
having recently been digging into several volumes 
fresh from the presses I could suggest with consid- 
erable warmth how not to make an index. For our 
profession has been breaking out with a rash of 
badly made indexes; unpsychological you might call 
them because they have been prepared with aston- 
ishing disregard of the way the minds of busy book- 
consultors operate. 

Poor indexes are hard on all members of our pro- 
fession who are trying desperately to keep abreast 
of a fast advancing discipline. They also hamper 
our clients, students, and colleagues in related fields 
of scholarship, not to mention the many thousands 
of general readers who may have had one or two 
courses in psychology and who not infrequently 
visit a library kunting for authentic information on 
a particular topic. How can it best be made clear 
to publishers and writers alike that the index of 
every book offered us should be thorough, properly 
made, a help instead of a befuddlement to the user? 

A dozen volumes recently published by firms as 
reputable as Macmillan, McGraw-Hill, Harpers, 
Houghton Mifflin, the Odyssey Press and Henry 
Holt each illustrates the frailty of authors in fol- 
lowing what seems to be a fashion without stopping 
to ask whether this mode facilitates or hampers the 
index-user’s work. True, none of these new books 
provides examples as hilariously funny as those that 
the British authority, Henry B. Wheatley, brought 
together in Chapter Three of his classic work on 
How to Make an Index (1). But they do violate 
one or more of the general rules adopted long ago 
by Wheatley and his colleagues of the Index So- 
ciety. 

The first rule on which those British indexers 
found it possible to agree was, that if a work con- 
sists of several volumes, there should be one index 
for the whole work rather than a separate index for 
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each volume. Fryer and Henry’s impressive Hand- 
book of Applied Psychology in two volumes goes 
them one better, I am happy to note, providing an 
index of Volume One in addition to a comprehensive 
index at the end of Volume Two. At the other 
extreme, the Philosophical Library had the effron- 
tery to put on, in advance of publication, a sub- 
scription campaign for a two-volume work, the En- 
cyclopedia of Vocational Guidance, which was then 
published without any index or table of contents in 
either volume! 

The second general rule is, “Indexes to be ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, proper names and sub- 
jects being united in one alphabet.” This is a rule 
which for some incomprehensible reason nearly a 
third of the recently published works in psychology 
have ignored, to the repeated annoyance and cha- 
grin of would-be users. Think how often you have 
been irritated or made to feel silly on discovering 
that you are hunting in an index for something that 
is listed in a different index of that book! Recall- 
ing that somewhere in the volume is a succinct 
quotation from Alfred Binet, you open the index to 
a page of B’s. Your eye rests on “Binet Scale, see 
Stanford-Binet.” - There is no reference to “Binet, 
Alfred.” Only then does it occur to you -to look 
for some other index which might be called Author 
Index, or Index of Names. 

The abomination of having more than one index 
at the back of a book finds little sanction in the 
practice of the world’s most eminent professional 
indexers. It smacks of the antique German prac- 
tice of making a Namenregister and a separate 
Sachregister which grew up in the era when it took 
at least two or three days for a student to draw a 
book from the University of Berlin library. When 
in 1907 I commented on this exasperating delay to 
an assistant in Stumpf’s laboratory and told him 
that he could get a book from the University of 
Chicago library in twenty minutes, he asked in 
astonishment, “You have in American libraries no 
system whatever?” How those Prussians wor- 
shipped red-tape! 

On this topic of multiple indexes, Martha Wheeler 
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(3) defined the American standard by citing the 
words of the emphatic Wheatley: “An index should 
be one and indivisible, and not broken up in sev- 
eral alphabets.” 

In the Union Catalog prepared by the Library of 
Congress, subjects, titles and authors of sixteen mil- 
lion books are all taken care of in one single alpha- 
betic index. It is a joy to use. 

Most psychologists who have elected to violate 
this eminently wise rule have at least had the con- 
sideration to put at the top of each page of their 
several indexes an appropriate running head: Sub- 
ject Index or Name Index or Author Index. But 
believe it or not, Woodworth and Marquis com- 
piled two indexes of their Fifth Edition instead of 
putting them together in one alphabet as in the 
earlier editions, and then let Henry Holt get away 
with only one running head: /ndex. You flip open 
the book at page 669, looking among the F's in 
search of the pages on which Freudian doctrines are 
explained. You see “Free Will" and “Frustration” 
but no reference to Freudianism. So you grope for 
“Psychoanalysis.” The book opens to page 663, 
another page with the familiar running head, /ndex. 
Here you find “Provonost” and next after it “Pyle.” 
Recalling with definiteness that the authors have 
presented the topic of psychoanalysis with ex- 
ceptional clarity, it slowly dawns on you that you 
are hunting for this needle in the wrong haystack. 
Sure enough, you finally locate several references to 
Freud on page 660 in an index of authors, and six 
references to psychoanalysis on page 674 in an 
index of' subjects. Meanwhile you feel pretty fool- 
ish to have wasted your time and let yourself be 
badgered in this fashion, and try to regain some 
self-regard by blaming your negative feelings on 
the House of Holt. 

The index of this justly popular work is not at all 
exceptional in providing examples of failure to help 
the user by giving him an informative clue as to 
what he will find when he turns to a cited page. 
You want to look up the definition of “Cerebral 
cortex" and to refresh your memory of these au- 
thors’ comments on the functioning of the cortex in 
perception. You find *Cortex, cerebral," followed 
by eleven page numbers ranging all the way from 
250 to 410, with no sub-headings or qualifying sub- 
jects to tell you what aspects of the topic are 
treated on which pages. After turning in vain to 
several of these pages for the definition you are 

sure you have read somewhere, you locate it near 


the bottom of page 249, just preceding the first 
citation. Meanwhile one of the pages listed has 
drawn your attention to a familiar cut after Ramón 
y Cajal showing the internal structure of the cere- 
bral cortex. Other numbers have directed vou to 
discussions of the visual area, the organizing arcas, 
the general functions of the whole cortex, and /oss 
of learning ability aíter operation. On page 271, 
in a concise summary you have found again the 
definition you wanted, and much besides. In later 
chapters, embryonic development is described on 
page 281. You look up page 288 to find only a 
passing allusion to the cortex. Paragraphs on pages 
361, 370 and 373 touch on its interrelation with the 
autonomic system. Finally, on page 410, that 
elusive reference to the functioning of the cerebral 
cortex in perception turns up. What a time-saver 
it would be if each of these eleven page references 
were preceded by the correct qualifying subject, to 
identify instantly the location in which to find the 
authors’ treatment of the particular topic on which 
you are hunting for light! This is the way it 
might be: 


Cerebral cortex: 

autonomic system, relationship to, 361, 370, 
373 

definition, 249 
embryonic development, 281 
functions, 268-70 
learning ability, loss of, 268 
organizing areas, 261-8 
perception, function in, 410 
referred to, 250, 288 
structure, internal, illus., 252 
summary, 270 
visual area, 260-1 


In the index of Differential Psychology by Anas- 
tasi and Foley, one of the most valuable books to 
come to my attention in the past two years, the 
names of outstanding psychologists are each cited 
so many times that when you try to locate the au- 
thors’ exposition of a colleague’s chief contributions, 
you quickly give up in despair. The name TER- 
MAN, L. M. is followed by a string of forty-three 
page citations. They run from 16 to 835. A few 
of the numbers are followed by f., and a few others 
by ff., but there is nothing whatever to suggest on 
which pages to search for what. Except when lo- 
cating references to relatively less important writers 
who are mentioned only once or twice, impatient 
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users of this index experience more frustration than 
gratitude. 

In failing to provide useful information about 
references to names, it must here be confessed that 
the indexes to my own books have been as delin- 
quent as any. For this shortcoming I can only 
offer an abject apology, and try to do better next 
time. Never again will I publish an index lacking 
those details without which a user is baffled in at- 
tempting to find promptly what an index is in- 
tended to point him toward. 

Iasked John Askling, the able specialist who lec- 
tures on Indexing in the School of Library Service 
of Columbia, what he thought was the cause of the 
current rash of unpsychological indexes. To my 
surprise he insisted that the blame must be shoul- 
dered in part by the indexing profession. “Many 
interpretative descriptions of indexes have been 
published," he told me; *but no clear definition of 
exactly what an index is has been written, not even 
by Mr. Wheatley, nor by Miss Wheeler So I 
begged him for his definition. Here it is: “An in- 
dex is a subject analysis of the content of a book 
or a series of books set down in subject form (both 
entries and sub-entries) and arranged in one alpha- 
betic order according to the bibliographic stand- 
ards established by the American Library Associa- 
tion and/or the Library of Congress." Mr. Askling 
is quite willing to leave part of the responsibility 
for unsatisfactory indexing on the doorsteps of those 
of us who have tried making our own indexes. 
“Authors,” he says, “should rarely prepare the in- 
dexes to their own books because the talents which 
make them superior writers are diametrically op- 
posed to the talents required of an indexer. Fur- 
thermore authors are too close to their subjects. 
They are frequently unfamiliar with bibliographic 
requirements—peruse H. E. Bliss’ Organization of 
Knowledge and the System of the Sciences—and 
are seldom aware of all the varied uses to which 
their books are actually put in the reference rooms 
of libraries.” 

Mr. Askling nevertheless offered several practical 
suggestions for the author who ventures to prepare 
his own index. “Do not wait for the page proof,” 
he warns. “Begin with the galley proof. Procure 
from a library a special subject-heading list or out- 
line in your particular field. Forget, if you wrote 
the book, that you are the author. Make yourself 
comfortable and start reading the text, objectively, 
as if you’d never seen it before. Heed the advice 


found in the Collect for the Second Sunday in Ad- 
vent: ‘Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest.’ 
Ask yourself constantly two questions: ‘What is the 
author talking about?’ and, ‘What aspect of that 
subject is he talking about?’ This injunction, sim- 
ple in thought, is the indispensable guide to the in- 
dexer. Underscore each subject discussed. Write 
clearly in the margin the aspect of the subject. Be 
sure to mark each subject, whether it is a topic or a 
proper name of a place or a person. 

“When you have marked the galley proof, wait, 
think, and inwardly digest what you have done, 
keeping as well as you can the point of view of the 
user. Then when the page proof comes, transfer 
your markings to the page proof, writing also the 
exact complete pagination; no ff.’s, please, and no 
passims. 

“Give this proof to a perfectionist-typist who can 
spell and who won’t transpose page numbers. She 
will transfer each entry to a card. Cards of any 
size may be used but they should be of uniform 
size and of good paper. Have your assistant alpha- 
bet the cards, following minutely the rules of the 
American Library Association (2, 4, 5); then edit. 
See that all cross-references are correct and nec- 
essary. Cross-reference to a single page number 
wastes time. It is better to insert the entry with 
page number twice. Lastly, if you want to save 
money in printing costs and author corrections, 
have the index typed as a manuscript. Then proof- 
read the manuscript.” 

In alphabetizing the cards, when a subject has 
many subject-aspects, these items should be ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order under it. Avoid the 
temptation :to arrange them according to some clas- 
sificatory scheme. As Wheatley insists (page 84), 
“We want as little classification as possible in an 
alphabetical index. Mr. W. F. Poole wisely said 
in reference to the proposal of one of his helpers on 
the Index of Periodical Literature to place Wealth, 
Finance, and Population under the heading of Po- 
litical Economy: ‘The fatal defect of every classi- 
fied arrangement is that nobody understands it ex- 
cept the person who made it and he is often in 
doubt.’ ” 

When a topic touched upon in several places is 
treated fully in one place, don’t you like to find the 
principal page reference standing out in bold-face 
type or otherwise made conspicuous? How best 
to do this is one of several minor problems regard- 
ing which I believe we would benefit from confer- 
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ence with professional indexers, editors and pub- 
lishers, leading to agreement on recommended prac- 
tices that will facilitate more frequent consultation 
of the books we write. 

When the treatment of a topic spreads beyond 
the limits of a page, one likes to be told how far. 
So, go along with your indexer when he recommends 
abandoning such indefinite abbreviations as ff., in 
favor of the page numbers that tell both the begin- 
ning and the end of the passage or section. 

I like to make use of an index in which titles of 
books are set in italics and names of authors in 
Caps AND SMALL Caps. In such an index, “TER- 
MAN, Lewis M., 15" tells you instantly that on 
page 15 a book or article of Terman’s is cited; 
while “Terman, 24" means that you will find on 
page 24 some information about Terman; and when 
Terman’s biography is written, its title may ap- 
pear in the Index as “Terman the Genius, 86.” 

In conclusion, four requests are made on behalf 
of all readers who refer to indexes of books on psy- 
chology: 


1. Please don't turn over the entire responsibility - 


for making an index to your secretary, to a clerk, 
or to any amateur. Instead, engage a professional 
indexer of books who is versed in the field and sub- 
ject-matter of psychology. > 

2. Agree with him that whenever a subject or a 
name is followed by more than one page reference, 
he is to find or invent an illuminating, informative 
sub-topic or clue to precede each page number, ex- 
cept for minor citations that can be grouped under 
such a sub-heading as “referred to.” 

3. Let your indexer know that you have con- 
fidence in him and that you consider the index im- 
portant, 

4. Be prepared to sacrifice a few hours in help- 
ing him to select the best wording for some of the 
sub-entries. 


If you expect your book to sell and to be a source 
frequently consulted by scholars, you might also 
try the unusual experiment of making yourself 
popular by having your indexer insert an (a), (b), 
(c), or (d) after each page number, telling which 
quarter of the page the reader should fixate in 
order to find that particular name or title or topic, 
as in the current Britannica index. (See Wheat- 
ley’s Rule 14, p. 159.) Thus, “Garrett, HENRY 
E., 11(d)” suggests that when you turn to page | 
eleven you glance first near the foot of the page. 
There, sure enough, you see GARRETT instantly. 

Mr. Askling agrees that a little hesitancy on the 
part of libraries and psychologists to buy badly in- 
dexed books is now in order. Reviewers, too, it is 
hoped, will make a practice of testing the index of 
each work they appraise and speaking a good word 
for it if it gives the page on which to look for cach 
aspect of each subject discussed, and is free from 
rows of undifferentiated page citations. These 
policies should help to impress both publishers and 
authors with the importance of the index, the key 
to the book. 
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SOME PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE 
MILITARY UTILIZATION OF PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
AND SERVICES 


I put aside three days toward the end of De- 
cember for the job of gathering factual material 
for a piece in this space about (a) the current use 
of psychologists by the armed services, (b) plans 
for future use, (c) plans for the calling of psycho- 
logically trained Reservists, (d) the direct com- 
missioning of psychologists, and (e) the likelihood 
that drafted psychologists would be used in psy- 
chological work. 

The net results of these three days of tramp- 
ing and telephoning were somewhat discouraging. 
"Three days were not enough to accomplish the fact- 
gathering mission. I hope that in a week or two I 
will be in possession of most of the facts about these 
things and can adequately report them to the As- 
Sociation. At the moment, however, all I can re- 
port are very general impressions about the future 
of psychology in the armed services. And I can 
state some problems which seem to me should be 
of concern to the APA. 

While it is not now possible for anyone I know 
to describe in detail the current status of psycho- 
logical programs in all branches of the armed serv- 
ices, there can be no doubt that the programs are 
numerous and that most of them are flourishing. 
The Army is perhaps the largest user of psycholo- 
gists, with large programs in both the Adjutant 
General's Office and the Surgeon General's Office. 
The Air Force is not far behind, having a large 
scale research program in the Air Training Com- 
mand and others at the Human Resources Research 
Center at the Air University, at the Human Re- 
sources Research Laboratory at Bolling Field, at 
the Aero-Medical Laboratory at Wright Field and 
at the School of Aviation Medicine at Randolph 
Field. The Navy's programs are relatively small 
by comparison but are active. 

Most of these programs are now manned by ci- 
vilian psychologists and probably will continue for 
some months to seek qualified civilians for billets 
which are now open or which may be approved 
soon. There are relatively few military billets now 
open to Reservists and there are few very active at- 


tempts to commission directly any large number 
of psychologists. 
Nearly all of these programs are scheduled to ex- 
pand in the near future, even without the impetus 
of increased mobilization. Psychology is no longer 
an orphan child in the military. 
At the beginning of World War II, psychologists, 
perhaps more than most scientists, met with con- 
siderable initial resistance when talking with the 
military about scientific research and development. 
Psychology was a relatively new, bumptious and 
untried field. As the programs of research in se- 
lection, classification, training and human engineer- 
ing began to achieve solid and demonstrated suc- 
cess, however, things changed. There is no longer 
a need to worry about whether psychology will be 
used. It will be. There is reason, however, to ask 
and to try to answer questions concerning the 
wisest and most productive way it can make its 
contribution to the military and to the national 
interest. 
The available supply of competent personnel be- 
comes an immediate problem. Many of the current 
psychology programs in the military are becoming 
snow-ball phenomena. The more research they do 
the more obvious to the military is the pay-off. 
The more obvious the pay-off, the more frequent are 
military requests for research or service. It is not 
unlikely that, given an adequate supply of com- 
petent personnel, each of the current military pro- 
grams would expand enormously. But they cannot. 
At least they cannot without denuding the universi- 
ties of able people, for psychologists of proven 
ability are already in short supply. If our able 
people are taken away from the universities, gradu- 
ate students are not trained; and if graduate stu- 
dents are not trained, psychology stands still. Or 
it stagnates. Such a problem, it seems to me, must 
become a serious and immediate concern for both 
the users and suppliers of trained psychologists. 
Perhaps we are very close to the time when wê 
must seek a way to achieve an intelligent rationing 
of trained personnel. z 
The personnel problem becomes even more com- 
plicated, of course, when we consider the demand 
for psychologists in governmental agencies (the 
Veterans Administration, the Public Health Serv- 
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ice, and so on) and when we concern ourselves with 
the important and legitimate need of private citi- 
zens and private industry for the sort of services 
psychologists can give. 

In addition to the problem of finding enough com- 
petent people to meet these needs and to man these 
burgeoning programs, there is the very real prob- 
lem of organizing programs in such a way that the 
people who are available can achieve maximum 
productivity. At a very general level we run into 
the basic problem of whether research ever can be 
really directed. Scientific creativity, whether in 
the basic or applied areas, sometimes seems pe- 
culiarly undirectable. What often seems most 
profitable is to bring a good brain in contact with 


a problem and then leave the two of them alone to- ` 


gether. If we over-organize, we may substitute 
routinized technology for science. If we under- 
organize, demonstrably significant problems and 
crucial military needs may be neglected. 

Many people concerned with the day-to-day ad- 
ministration of research operations find this prob- 
lem a knotty one. In programs that operate in 
close conjunction with the military the problem 
sometimes takes the concrete form of finding a 
way in which civilians and military personnel can 
work productively together in one program. Often 
—and unfortunately—this problem is stated in “ci- 
vilian-versus-military" terms. When chronic civil- 
ians are brought into a military culture, whether 
the civilians are put into uniforms or left in mufti, 
there is bound to be something of a clash of cul- 
tures leading to administrative problems and per- 
haps to lowered research productivity for the whole 
operation. Some people suggest that all scientific 
research on military problems should be accom- 
plished in civilian research centers administered by 
civilians. Others incline to the notion that scien- 
tists are primarily citizens and should be taken into 
the military along with their fellow citizens and set 
to plying their specialties there. Neither of these 
black-white solutions makes sense to many people. 
They seem to be solutions to the wrong problem. 
The problem should not be stated as one of civilian 
versus military control of scientific personnel. It 
Should be stated as a problem of finding the way 
to insure maximum scientific productivity when 
Scientists are brought into contact with problems 
of cardinal importance to national security. 

The administration of psychological programs of 
research or service presents dilemmas that are rela- 


tively unique to our field. Perhaps physicists or 
chemists can attack military problems through ef- 
forts in laboratories far removed socially and physi- 
cally'from the military. Most psychologists, how- 
ever, study living people and must often work 
where the people are. In military research, the 
people are in uniform. Neither psychological re- 
search nor psychological service can happen exclu- 
sively in an isolated research center. Does it make 
sense, then, to put many psychologists into uniform 
so that the program can be both geographically and 
culturally a part of the military? Or should we aim 
to keep many of our psychologists civilians, collect 
them in research centers, and invent a way to 
achieve good liaison with the military? Or, to get 
back to the general level again, how can we design 
a wise and workable system for getting the best 
work from the most psychologists on the most 
crucial problems? 

A third problem faced by many of the military 
programs is that of striking a sound balance be- 
tween “in-service” research and contract research. 
The research problems in psychological areas are 
more numerous than can be attacked by existing 
research facilities in the military. Also it is often 
true that the most competent person to tackle a 
particular piece of research is located at a univer- 
sity and firmly intends to stay there; if the mili- 
tary is to derive any benefit from his brains, the 
mechanism of a contract must be employed. But 
the letting of research contracts, while they directly 
or indirectly support training activities and suc- 
ceed in bringing the problems to the best available 
brains, raise difficulties of liaison and coordination 
of research results. How much emphasis, in the 
long run, should be placed on contract research and 
how much on in-service operation? What sort of 
balance for what sort of programs will produce the 
most and the best results for the military? 

A somewhat similar problem, but one that may 
be even more difficult to handle, is that of a proper 
balance between basic and applied research, If the 
emergency becomes more acute, or even if it just 
continues, there will be much pressure for every- 
body to work on problems that promise immediate 
and useful results. This is a natural and perhaps 
a necessary thing. But suppose we are in a state of 
emergency for the next 20 years. If the state of 
tension lasts that long, and if we stop now the 
training of students and totally deemphasize pure 
research, we are going to be unable to contribute 
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much to the 1960 or 1970 emergency. What is 
the wise balance among “pure” and “basic” and 
“applied” research in psychology? This question, 
slightly twisted, can concern also the wise balance 
between safe" research and “unsafe” research, the 
balance between research with known instruments 
and procedures applied to problems of a proven 
significance (e.g. selection and classification) on 
one hand and research that demands the invention 
of instruments and procedures to be applied to 
sometimes hazily defined but potentially very nu- 
tritious psychological problems (group dynamics, 
individual and group morale, military motivation). 

These problems, as well as the ones mentioned 
earlier, could be solved more readily if we could 
settle on a time-perspective for our planning. If 
we plan for an intensive mobilization of psycholo- 
gists to help achieve a single and decisive military 
victory, we get one general set of plans. If we 
search for ways in which psychologists—along with 
other scientists—can help in the long-term preser- 
vation of a culture that is under attack, we plan 
quite differently. What time-perspective will we 
—can we—employ in our planning? Unless there 
is hard and intelligent planning somewhere, deci- 
sions seem likely to be made on a short-term basis. 
Unless there is very realistic and deliberate thought 
for the long-term considerations, decisions tend au- 
tomatically to be made on the basis of pressing 
matters of the present and of the immediate future. 
Such day-by-day decisions may have unfortunate 
consequences both for national security and for 
psychology. 

All these problems concern psychologists as indi- 


viduals and as citizens. I think they should con.” 
cern the APA as an organization. Eventually there 
will be science-wide planning by the government foi 
the utilization of science and scientists. But de- 
cisions are now being made every day in the ab. 
sence of inclusive plans. And even if general plans 
were formulated tomorrow the overall plans would 
not precisely fit the unique characteristics and 
limitations of any single scientific field. It seems” 
to me a desirable and legitimate function of the? 
APA to try to facilitate the best joint thinking of 
the users and suppliers of psychologists. It is with 
such a goal in view that this office has begun to 
sound out various psychologists, both in military 
and in civilian capacities, about the desirability of 
an early conference devoted to the sharing of in-i 
formation, the stating of crucial problems, and dis- 
cussion of ways to insure maximum and continued) 
productivity from our field. It is difficult at 
moment to tell what form such a conference shoul 
take or to anticipate what beneficial results, if any,) 
would come from it. It impresses me, however, tha 
whenever psychologists get together to discuss probo 
lems of mutual concern something good happens. 
Minimally, a meeting of the users and suppliers offi 
psychologists could, through the mere airing off 
crucial problems, increase the wisdom of all of ui 
in trying to deal with them, either individually of 
collectively. Maximally, it seems to me conceivable 
that psychology could pioneer for science in general 
by recommending broad, realistic, and intelligent 
policies concerning the most profitable utilization of 
scientific personnel in the current emergency. 
FILLMORE H. SANFORD 


Psychological Notes and News 
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Charles H. McClure died in Orange, California, 
on November 11, 1950. 

Miriam C. Pritchard, professor of psychology 
at Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, died on December 
10, 1950. 

R. H. Stetson, professor emeritus of psychology 
of Oberlin College, died on December 4, 1950. 


Fulbright awards for 1950-51 were announced 
so that the Fulbright scholars can be invited to 
attend professional meetings which occur in the 
spring months, Psychologists listed were: Sumaya 
Fahmy of Egypt, host institution will be Indiana 
University, staying ten months and beginning Feb- 
ruary, 1951, to work in the field of child psychol- 
ogy; J. M. P. Margot-Duclot of France, host insti- 
tution will be Columbia University, staying six 
months and beginning October, 1950, to work in 
the field of social psychology; George Sakellariou 
of Greece, host institution will be Western Reserve, 
staying one year and beginning August, 1950, to 
work in the field of educational psychology and 
testing; Samuel G. Soal of the United Kingdom, 
host institution will be Duke University, staying 
five months and beginning March, 1951, to work in 
the field of parapsychology. 


The APA Committee of Departments Offer- 
ing Doctoral Training desires to be of service to 
any department undertaking a program for the 
doctoral degree. The committee will make avail- 
able a copy of its minutes and bylaws to any de- 
partment which has offered the doctorate or antici- 
pates offering one. Requests for these should be 
addressed to the Secretary-Treasurer, B. V. Moore, 
Department of Psychology, The Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania. 


The 1950 volume of Psychological: Monographs: 
General and Applied has now been completed. 


The psychology of the ageing process and 
retirement is the prospective topic of a research 
program which has been given $24,000 for a two- 
year period by Carnegie Corporation, as announced 
by Teachers College, Columbia. The Institute of 
Psychological Research, of which Irving Lorge is 
executive officer, will administer the funds. 
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The Wichita Guidance Center announces the 
appointment as junior psychologist of Nina Green- 
berg and Debra Safian and as interns Harold Bes- 
sell, Purdue University; Eugene Levitt, Teachers 
College; Frederick Oakes, New York University, 
and Betty Peck, University of Colorado. 


Internships beginning September 15, 1951 for 
third year graduate students from APA-approved 
university training program. Stipend, $2000. Ap- 
ply to Dr. Joseph E. Brewer, Wichita Guidance 
Center, 3422 E. Douglas, Wichita 8, Kansas. 


The Delta Gamma Fraternity invites applica- 
tions for its scholarship awards for students who in- 
tend to become (1) orthoptic technicians, (2) teach- 
ers of partially seeing children, or (3) specialists for 
blind preschool children. If you wish to enroll for 
training in classification (1) please apply to Mrs. 
H. V. Draheim, 19641 Coral Gables, Birmingham, 
Michigan; for classifications (2) and (3) please 
write to Mrs. Thomas Johnson, 1235 Longfellow, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. Applications should be filed 
four months prior to the start of the desired course. 


Radcliffe College invites applications for the 
Helen Putnam Fellowship, open to women scholars 
in the field of genetics or of mental health broadly 
defined to include such fields as clinical psychology 
and child development. Applicants should be pre- 
pared to submit a plan of research, and preference 
will be given to those whose research is already in 
progress. The stipend is $2,800, with possibility 
of renewal. Application blanks, which should be 
returned by April 1, may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Graduate School, Radcliffe Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Internship, fora period of six months, is now 
available at the Patton State Hospital, which offers 
maintenance and subsistence but no stipend. Ad- 
dress inquiries to Superintendent, Patton State Hos- 
pital, Patton, California. 


Assistantships at graduate level; stipend, $408 
and free tuition; student may carry 12 hours’ credit 
of academic work. One advanced fellowship; sti- 


Coming in the Spring! 


THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


By Richard Dewey 
& W. J. Humber 


This new college text for courses in 
Social Psychology provides the stu- 
dent with an understanding of how 
the individual’s social behavior and 
personality develop out of the dy- 
namic interplay of biological and 
environmental factors. The book 
gives a systematic presentation of 
theory and makes extensive use of 
actual case histories. 


Published in October! 


THE "WHY" OF 
MAN'S EXPERIENCE 


By Hadley Cantril 


This book presents in brief and non- 
technical fashion a new interpreta- 
tion concerning the why and how of 
human experience and behavior. 
Dr. Cantril points out that learning, 
motivation, and perception are not 
isolated problems, but must be cor- 
related, and that environment takes 
on meaning as people act through 
it to carry out their purposes. $2.75 


The 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 


pend, $1,000 minimum and free tuition. For de- 
tailed information write to Dr. W. Mason Mathews, 
Chairman, Psychology Department, Merrill-Palmer 
School, 71 Ferry Avenue, East, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Clinical psychologist trained in children's work 
for the Child Guidance Center, LaCrosse, Wiscon- 
sin; salary $3,888 a year, including cost-of-living 
bonus, with eligibility for an increase at the end 
of six months and each year thereafter up to a maxi- 
mum of $4,608. Address applications to Eugenia 
S. Cameron, MD, Director, Mental Health Di- 
vision, Wisconsin State Board of Health, 602 In- 
surance Building, Madison 2, Wisconsin. 


Clinical psychologist, Austin Community Guid- 
ance Center, Austin, Texas, beginning September 
1951; either sex; require eligibility for/or certifica- 
tion by ABEPP, which should include four years 
full-time clinical experience, two of which have 
been supervised and one of which has been in a 
psychiatric clinic for children providing coordinated 
services of clinic team. Beginning salary $4,920 per 
annum, with subsequent increment raises. Write to 
William C. Adamson, MD, Director, now at 2121B 
So. John Russell Circle, Philadelphia 17, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Psychologist B, beginning March 1, 1951, 
woman preferred, beginning salary $3,768 a year 
less $396 for maintenance. For further details 
write to Mr. John T. Buck, Chief Psychologist, 
Lynchburg State Colony, Colony, Virginia. 


Clinical psychologist, PhD, either sex. Experi- 
ence with children required. New position in chil- 
dren’s clinic of approved psychiatric training hos- 
pital. Salary, up to $5,000. Apply to Dr. Cecil L. 
Wittson, University of Nebraska College of Medi- 
cine, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Two fellowships of $2,500 each in family life 
education will be given by the Grant Foundation 
to Cornell University. The recipients are to be 
men, preferably married, with a master’s degree in 
psychology, sociology, or a related field. The fel- 
lowships include free tuition toward the PhD. Men 
wishing to apply should write the Dean of the Grad- 
uate School, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


just PUBLISHED 


ANNUAL REVIEW 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Volume II, 1951 


Editor: 
C. P. Srone, Professor of Psychology, Stanford University 


Associate Editor: 
D. W. TavLon, Associate Professor of Psychology, Stanford University 


Editorial Committee 
J. E. Anperson, J. G. DanrEv, C. H. GnanaM, C. I. HovrANp, J. G. MILLER 


Contents: Child Psychology, R. G. Barker; Learning, C. E. Buxton; Vision, A. Chapanis; 
Hearing, E. G. Wever; Somesthesis and the Chemical Senses, C. Pfaffmann; Individual 
Diflerences, L. E. Tyler; Personality, D. W. MacKinnon; Social Psychology and Group 
Processes, D. Katz; Industrial Psychology, R. M. Bellows; Comparative and Physiological 
Psychology, J. E. Deese and C. T. Morgan; Abnormalities of Behavior, N. Taub; Clinical 
Methods: Psychodiagnostics, R. C. Challman; Clinical Methods: Psychotherapy, S. R. 
Hathaway; Educational Psychology, J. B. Stroud; Counseling Methods: Diagnostics, 
D. B. Stuit; Counseling Methods: Therapy, H. B. Pepinsky; Statistical Theory and Re- 
search Design, A. L. Edwards; Gerontology (Later Maturity), N. W. Shock. 


— 


“This volume should be welcome to all students and workers in the field of psychology . . . 
contains valuable réviews of well digested researches, practical clinical methods and theories 
that have been published in recent pyschological literature. Many areas in psychology 
are represented . . . they have been well selected, are concise and are sufficiently inclusive 
to orient the reader and to bring him up to date regarding important studies. . . . This 
book is a valuable reference source . . . with the accumulation of subsequent volumes 
will constitute a useful body of information for the teacher, the research worker and the 
advanced student."— Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease. 


"The Annual Reviews promise to bridge the gap between a periodical literature that has 
grown too vast to be read fully. . . . The unity of the science of psychology stands out 
strikingly in the volume. . . . The Annual Review is a notable achievement, deserving of 
careful reading both by graduate students and by experienced psychologists. The series 
will become a must on our reference shelyes.”—Journal of Consulting Psychology. 


390 pages, subject and author indexes, cloth bound, $6.00 plus shipping. 
Shipping charges per copy: U. S. A. and Pan-American, 15¢; elsewhere, 35¢. 
i) 


On Sale By 


ANNUAL REVIEWS, INC. 


Stanford, California 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Founded in 1948 
Published Quarterly in February, May, August, and November 
for the 
EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLoGy GROUP 
Editor: D. Russell Davis, University of Cambridge 
Manuscripts in the experimental field are solicited. Subscriptions 


from the United States should be entered now for]the next year. 
30 shillings per year (current rate $4.20). 


Order from 


W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd. 
Cambridge, England 


ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 
AND MODERN LIFE 


is well balanced, stimulating and practical. It is written in a clear, 
readable style that brings the subject matter vividly to life for a 
wide range of students. The material is reinforced with an extensive 
program of well-developed case studies. 


A complete illustration program—photographs, picto-synopses 
showing disorders or the development of disorders, charts, diagrams, 
physiological drawings—is also included. 


by James C. Coleman, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 670 pages. — $4.50 list. 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY ‘TANTA 


PASADENA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 


will have openings for a limited 
number of new graduate 


students 


Training is offered in all areas 


of specialization 


Some training stipends available: 


GRADUATE ASSISTANT 
TEACHING ASSISTANT 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


V. A. TRAINEES IN CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


U. S. P. H. STIPENDS 


The competition will be keen for the 

openings, and acceptance will depend 

upon the approval of the department's 

personnel committee and the Entrance 
Board 


Applications should be made 
before March 1, 1951 
All candidates will be notified by 
April 1, 1951 


WRITE 


ENTRANCE BOARD 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLUMBUS 10, OHIO 


THE JOHNS 
HOPKINS 


UNIVERSITY 


ASSISTANTSHIPS 
$800 to $1200 


Students expecting to receive 
Bachelor’s degrees in June are 
especially invited to apply. 


Assistants’ duties vary in na- 
ture but may include: teaching 
of discussion sections, supervised 
research supported by grants 
and contracts, care of animals 
and laboratory equipment, and 
grading of papers. 


Most assistants receive a tui- 
tion scholarship of $400 in addi- 
tion to their stipend. 


— 


For further information write 
Dr. Eliot Stellar, Department 
of Psychology, The Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore 
18, Maryland. All applications 
must be completed by March 1. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL or ARTS AND SCIENCE, Stuart W. Cook, chairman 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, Leland W. Crafts, chairman 
University CotLtece, Howard H. Kendler, executive secretary 
RxsEARCH CENTER FOR Human RELATIONS, Stuart W. Cook, directo: 


The degree of doctor of philosophy can be obtained in general and experimental psychol- 
ogy, social psychology, clinical psychology, or industrial and personnel psychology. Sub- 
stantial course offerings are also available in tests, personality, counseling and guidance, and 
child psychology. The M. A. degree is offered but a narrow course specialization is not per- 
mitted candidates for this degree. 


There are four research assistantships at $1,000 a year. These involve work in many 
aspects of the social research projects carried out in the Research Center for Human Relations. 
There are fourteen teaching assistantships at $800 to $1,000 a year. In the main, the duties 
consist of assisting in the undergraduate courses in experimental psychology. A few students 
assist in the animal laboratory, and in the graduate laboratories in experimental psychol- 
ogy, statistics, tests and measurements, and clinical psychology. 


Consideration of applicants for graduate assistantships will be limited to those who have 
filed applications for admission to graduate study with the Office of the Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Science. Letters of application for graduate assistantships should be 
addressed to Stuart W. Cook, Chairman, Department of Psychology, Graduate School of Arts 
and Science, New York University, by March 1, 1951. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


Graduate Assistantships and Scholarships in Psychology 


. We would like to receive immediate applications from well-qualified students for entrance to graduate studies 
in psychology in September 1951. We will have funds for graduate assistantships plus other funds for partial 
support... We accept only candidates who intend to work for the Ph.D. degree and limit the number of students 
to forty-five. 


Our staff and available courses and facilities are suitable for diverse interests. Training facilities in our 
School of Medicine and School of Music, in. our Departments of Education, Economics, and Sociology, and in 
agencies, institutions and industrial concerns are available to students, We are one of the universities giving 
training in clinical psychology according to the recommendations of the APA. Committee on Training in Clinical 
Psychology and have both Veterans Administration and Public Health Service trainees. We are now particularly 
anzious lo receive applications from good students intending to specialize in the non-clinical fields. The following 
fields of specialization interest various members of our staff: 


1. General experimental psychology 5. Tests and measurements 
2. Physiological and comparative psychology 6. Industrial psychology 
3. Psychology or physiology of hearing 7. Social psychology 
4. Psychology of music 8. Clinical psychology 
The present teaching, clinical, and research staff consists of H: S. AXELROD, B. Benkowrrz, L. F. CARTER, 


E. Cowen, G. T. Haury, E. H. Kemp, V. Kraut, K. Lowy, S. M. NrewnaLL, E. B. Norris, F. H. Parsons, 
M. B. Parten, S. D. S. Sprace, M. G. Sraman, E. F. Terscuow, M. J. Wantan, and G. R. WENpr, Chairman. 


Further information can be obtained by writing to the Dean of the Graduate School. Completed 
applications should be received by March 15, 1951. 


The Department of Psychology 
offers 


Doctoral training in 3 areas: 


Admission requirements: Tran- 1. General- Experimental 
script of credits (undergraduate 2 Clinical 


average of *B"), Graduate Rec- 
ord E mination, Miller Anal- 3 Counseling and Guidance 


ogies st, application forms. 
Scholarships, Assistantships, (college level) 


Fellowships are available for 
selected students. Graduate Facilities for practicum training in clinical and 


enrollment limited to approxi- counseling are available on the campus. 


mately 50 students. "Yi er 
Specialization follows the common core curricu- 


A terminal M. A. in the applied lum of the first year or two, depending on pre- 
fields may be obtained. vious preparation. 


For additional information, write: Dean, Graduate School 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


Nashville 4, Tennessee 


‘THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


GRADUATE STUDY AND ASSISTANTSHIPS 
IN PSYCHOLOGY, 1951-52 


e Graduate work in Psychology leading to the degree of Master of Arts, with major emphasis 
upon broad training in general psychology, experimental methodology and statistical techniques. 


e Graduate work in Psychology leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, with professional 
specialization in advanced general psychology, clinical psychology, or industrial psychology and 
psychometrics. 2 


e A limited number of teaching, research, counseling, and other graduate assistantships. Stipends: 
$800 and $1,000 for one calendar year, plus exemption from fees amounting to $500 per year for 
non-residents of Tennessee. Assistants can complete one academic year's work (three quarters) 
in one calendar year (four quarters), along with the performance of their duties. 


* Veterans Administration Trainees in Clinical Psychology are accepted. 


Graduate registration in Psychology is limited. Applicants are admitted on a competitive basis. 


Applications, and requests for further information, 
Fond be sent before March 15, 1951, to the 


DEAN OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville 16, Tennessee 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 
ANNOUNCES 


part-time appointments for graduate students available in September, 1951. 


lecturerships 
research assistantships 
laboratory assistantships 
assistantships in psychological testing 
clinical assistantships 
assistantships in speech therapy 
yocational counseling assistantships 


As half-time appointments, these assistantships carry stipends ranging from $900 to $1200 
for the academic year, plus remission of tuition for nine credits per semester. 

The department is participating in the clinical psychology training programs sponsored by the 
Veterans Administration, the U. S. Army, and the U. S. Public Health Service. If authorized 
by these agencies, additional appointments to these programs will be made in June or Sep- 
tember, 1951. 

The department also recommends selected graduate students for part-time positions with 
several Pittsburgh organizations engaged in psychological research or offering psychological 
services. 

Inquiries and requests for application forms should be addressed to the Department of Psy- 
chology, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Penna. Applications should be submitted 
by March 1, 1951. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Department of Psychology 


The Department of Psychology awards the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Divisions of the Biological Sciences 
and the Social Sciences. The courses and programs leading to this degree are planned to prepare students primarily 
for research and teaching in psychology and for professional work only when it is necessary as an adjunct to these 
activities. Areas of specialization are general psychology, including physiological and comparative psychology, 
chig, psychology, and psychometrics; personality and psychopathology, including speech pathology; and social 
psychology. 
Opportunities for Financial Aid 
1. A number of scholarships and fellowships with stipends from $275 to $1200. Application should be sent to the 
Committee on Fellowships and Scholarships, of the University by February 15. 


. Research Assistantships with stipends ranging from $250 to $1500. 


. Veterans Administration Training Program in Clinical Psychology. Five to ten appointments a year with 
stipends dependent upon number of hours spent at VA installations. 


. United States Public Health Service training stipends, ranging from $1200 to $2400, for students in clinical 
psychology. 
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ETHICAL STANDARDS IN CLINICAL AND CON- 
SULTING RELATIONSHIPS 


PART I 


APA COMMITTEE ON ETHICAL STANDARDS FOR PSYCHOLOGY 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS is the first in a series of five articles on 
| ethical standards in clinical and consulting 
relationships. The materials used and the 
principles developed in the five articles are most 
relevant to the work of the clinical psychologist, the 
“consulting psychologist, the counselor, and the per- 
sonnel worker. The articles will make available to 
psychologists a tentative formulation of standards 
as prepared by the Committee on Ethical Stand- 
ards for Psychology. The statements have not 
been submitted to the Council of Representatives 
and Board of Directors for approval, and thus they 
do not represent official policy of the American 
Psychological Association. 

Publication of proposed standards prior to their 
adoption by the Association is considered desirable 
in order to obtain widespread critical reaction while 
the code is still in its formative stages. Following 
the publication of this series of articles, other arti- 
cles covering other sections will be published. It is 
hoped that the publication of a series of articles in 
the American Psychologist will provide a basis not 
only for individual study but also for consideration 
by student seminars and by state and regional as- 
Sociations at their meetings during the year. 

The success of the work of the Committee will 
depend on the extent to which psychologists con- 
tribute through supplying materials, considering 
proposals made by the Committee, and making sug- 
Bestions for revision. The Committee would like 
particularly to be checked on the following: 

1. Is the coverage of this section adequate? Are 
there neglected issues in clinical and consulting re- 
lationships which should be considered? 

2. Are the problems covered ethically significant? 
Should we omit some of the material that has been 
included? 
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3. Are the incidents in each sub-section pertinent 
and appropriate? 

4. Do the principles appear sound and reason- 
able? Do they represent best current practice? 
Do they express a realistic level of aspiration, in 
matters of ethics, for the profession? 

5. Is the writing clear? Is the style appropriate 
to the purpose? 

6. Does Section 3 in total hang together and 
make sense? 

'The Committee has been much concerned about 
a number of questions having to do with the impli- 
cations of the code, as currently formulated, for 
the profession. Your opinion on such issues as the 
following is sought: 

1. As a psychologist, how do you respond to the 
statement as formulated? Is the approach being 
used likely to be effective within the profession in 
raising ethical standards? Are there aspects of the 
statement which are not constructive from the 
standpoint of the development of the profession? 

2. What will be the effect on interprofessional 
relationships of such a statement? Are there spe- 
cific items, such as some of the incidents, which are 
likely to damage our relationships with other pro- 
fessions? Or will the effort in total make for 
greater understanding among associated profes- 
sional groups? 

3. What influence will such a statement have on 
public opinion? Is it wise to discuss ethical prob- 
lems in such specific terms, and with illustrations, 
as is done in this section? Are there real dangers 
from selective reporting, and reporting out of con- 
text, of some of the materials? Will public con- 
fidence in psychologists be diminished by an open 
examination of ethical issues, or will honesty in 
facing ethical issues and candor in reporting spe- 
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cific problems serve in the long run to increase 
public respect for the profession? 

We request your help in refining this section of 
the code and in working out solutions to some of 
the problems raised above. Please write your com- 
ments and address them to the chairman of the 
Committee. Your assistance in this important un- 
dertaking will be much appreciated. 


PsYCHOLOGIS1 


The Committee on Ethical Standards for Psychology 
Stuart W. Cook HELEN D. SARGENT 
Harorp A. EnpceRToN Donatp E. SUPER 
Morris KRUGMAN Lrovp N. YEPSEN 
NicHoLAs Homss, Chairman 
Department of Psychology 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


SECTION 3' 


ETHICAL STANDARDS IN CLINICAL AND CONSULTING RELATIONSHIPS 


3.1 THE PSYCHOLOGIST'S RESPONSIBILITY TO HIS CLIENT AND TO SOCIETY 


3.11 GENERAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


Problem 


A recurring theme in this statement of ethical 
standards for psychology is the assumption that 
psychology is a profession committed to the service 
of society. The psychologist assumes his social re- 
sponsibilities most directly and most clearly when 
he works with individuals as clients, The very 
richness and complexity of the lives of the people 
with whom the psychologist works precipitate situa- 
tions with which the psychologist can deal effec- 
tively only if he is sure of his own moral and ethical 
position. The varied illustrations below point up 
no single ethical problem, but rather suggest a basic 
ethical issue that will be redefined in detail in sub- 
sequent sections of this part of the code: the obli- 
gation of the psychologist to the person with whom 
he is working. 


Incidents 


1. A school psychologist was working with a fif- 
teen-year-old girl whose parents were divorced. 
Legally the child was in custody of the mother. 
Because of repeated punishments and lack of affec- 
tion, the girl ran away from her mother to her 
father, who was gentle and affectionate with her. 
Economic and educational circumstances favored 
the mother; emotional reactions favored the father. 
What are the psychologist's moral obligations in a 
case of this kind? I believe that he mustycon- 
sider as the primary factor the welfare and healthy- 


i'The final statement of ethical standards will consist of 
six sections. Section 3 has been given priority in develop- 
ment, because of the urgency of the problems with which it 
deals, and is presented prior to other sections. 


mindedness of the child, and to deal constructively 
with the surrounding personalities. (788) 

2. A person calling himself a psychologist, poorly 
trained and not a member of the APA, accepted a 
boy for “tutoring” at the insistence of the boy's 
mother, although the boy did not want to come. 
The person implied that the boy would become in- 
sane unless treated. The boy was at the same time 
going to a free clinic, and the person, callous to the 
boy's good, attempted to have him break off treat- 
ment at the clinic. 

3. A person calling himself a psychologist adver- 
tised for months in a reputable newspaper that he 
would supply guidance through tests to place an 
individual successfully in his life's work, at a sub- 
stantial fee. His “diagnoses” are consistently posi- 
tive and ignore all weaknesses or negative indi- 
cators, of which his clients must be aware if they 
are to make sound choices. The superficial picture 
thus obtained is presumed to be easier to sell. 
(770) 

4. An earnest but inexperienced young psycholo- 
gist on a hospital staff examined a man who showed — 
some schizophrenic characteristics although there 
were also some indications that were not consistent 
with this diagnosis. Instead of indicating the un- 
certainty of diagnosis, he firmly recommended 4 
diagnosis of schizophrenia. The discrepancy was | 
noticed later. The young psychologist felt it would 
be a weakness to admit error and clung tenaciously 
to his conclusion. The final examination resulted 


in the diagnosis of psychoneurosis, hysterical type 


I believe the ethical consideration here is the way 
the decision was handled. Lack of knowledge % 
experience was not reprehensible, but concealed lack 
of certainty was. (259) 
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5. A twelve-year-old girl, spastic from birth, ex- 
tremely introverted and immature, was referred by 
a social agency to a mental hygiene clinic. The 
agency wished to commit her to a state school, to 
remove her from a very bad home environment 
where she had been neglected if not actually abused. 
Numerical scores on tests indicated that she could 
be classified feebleminded in the legal sense. How- 


ever, the quality of her responses, together with cer- . 


tain few successes on sub-tests, convinced the ex- 
aminer that she possessed at least low average to 
average intelligence. Commitment to a state school 
was refused with the recommendation that she be 
placed in a reconstruction hospital for chronic pa- 
tients. This recommendation was resisted for a 
while, with repeated efforts to have her certified for 
commitment. The agency finally worked out other 
plans for her. They placed her in an orthopedic 
hospital where she not only improved physically but 
also in her general adjustment, permitting her to 
achieve an overall intelligence rating which had 
been qualitatively indicated on the first examina- 
tion. I think one has an ethical obligation to se- 
cure for his clients the kind of treatment applicable 
to his case, in opposition if necessary to pressures 
to accede to a more convenient and less appropriate 
course of action. (260) 

Principle 3.11-1. The psychologist is primarily 
responsible to his client and ultimately to society; 
these basic loyalties must guide all his professional 
endeavors, 


3.12 MAINTAINING HIGH STANDARDS IN CLINICAL 
AND CONSULTING WORK 


Problem 


In response to public need, the professional spe- 
Cialties of clinical and consulting psychology have 
Brown rapidly in recent years. In such times, ex- 
ploitation by unprofessional persons is made easy; 
Opportunities for performing services have increased 
more rapidly than have normal controls over the 
quality of those services. The restraints of legal 
Statutes and of an informed public opinion are lack- 
ing. The standards which the profession estab- 
lishes for itself are thus of considerable consequence. 
Among qualified practitioners in the fields of clini- 
cal and consulting psychology, standards for pro- 
fessional services are high, and there is a continu- 
Ing concern that the resources of the whole profes- 
Sion be used to maintain and improve the quality of 


services available. However, a problem of public 
and of professional importance is presented by op- 
portunistic persons in the profession, and by per- 
sons on the fringe of psychology, who are more con- 
cerned with immediate gain than with substantial 
service to the public over a long period of years. 


Incidents 


1. A few months ago while I watched a friend 
administer a Rorschach, I noticed that he deliber- 
ately asked the examinee leading questions. When 
I questioned him concerning my observations, he ex- 
plained that his testing load was abnormally large 
and that upon reading the examinee's case history 
he had been convinced as to the nature of the 
aberration. I expressed the view that such a pro- 
cedure is unethical, but he refused to admit my 
points. (102) 

2. An advertising agency asked a psychologist 
who does consulting work in market research to 
conduct a consumer study pertaining to one of their 
advertised products. The agency had already pre- 
pared an interview schedule which they wished him 
to use. The psychologist found that the question- 
naire contained questions that appeared to him 
clearly to bias the inquiry in favor of the brand the 
agency handled. He pointed this out to the execu- 
tive with whom he was dealing who insisted that the 
questions be used as they were and asserted that if 
the psychologist did not care to do the job some 
other market research agency would doubtlessly be 
willing to undertake the assignment. The psycholo- 
gist in this instance refused the job. (590) 

3. As a psychologist on the staff of a general hos- 
pital I received many referrals. At one point the 
requests for “I.Q.’s” almost reached fad propor- 
tions, particularly since examination of many of 
the children seemed unwarranted. I brought up 
the situation in staff meeting, where it was sug- 
gested that I make up a mimeographed form which 
I could fill in, instead of presenting my usual com- 
plete report. I felt that such a course would be 
unprofessional, resulting in service of little value 
and possible harm. The situation was finally re- 
solved by discussions with the staff indicating need 
for more careful selection of cases to be referred 
for testing. (849) 

4. I received a telephone call from a person who 
gave me his name but who was unknown to me. 
He wanted to know how much I would charge to 
give him an intelligence test. He could give no rea- 
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son for wanting this testing than just being “curi- 
ous.” I told him that I administered tests only for 
a definite clinical purpose, and recommended a 
counseling service to him if he felt he needed oc- 
cupational or educational guidance. (850) 

5. A business man once approached me stating 
that he was “sold” on psychological testing, but 
knew nothing about it himself. He proposed that 
I conduct the psychological work for three business 
organizations which he had “sold” on the idea. On 
looking into the matter, I found that in “selling” 
the potential clients he had made unwarranted 
claims for the work. In addition, the three clients 
were quite remote from where he and I were perma- 
nently established. I felt it was unethical to ac- 
cept the offer, not only because of the claims he 
made, but also because I was not in a position to 
provide subsequent counsel which might be re- 
quired, and which I felt the client had a right to 
expect if the job were to be well done. (782) 

6. About twelve months ago, a business concern 
employing approximately 3,000 workers approached 
a number of psychologists with regard to the pos- 
sibility of using tests in the selection of their work- 
ers. What the company desired was an agreement 
with a consultant to set up a testing system in con- 
nection with selection. Before the company finally 
settled upon a particular consultant, they had con- 
tact with four or five of the best known and most 
reputable psychological consulting firms. I do not 
know how many other consultants made bids on 
this particular project. The unanimity with which 
these reputable firms and individuals refused to 
provide the desired test “package” and insisted 
that a proper procedure would be to examine the 
situation first before providing any testing mate- 
rials is evidence of favorable ethical behavior. I 
believe that had the first individuals and consulting 
firms with whom the company came in contact of- 
fered to provide such a “package” test battery, they 
would have been awarded a contract. The una- 
nimity with which a cautious point of view was pre- 
sented andthe insistence of all groups that a care- 
ful analysis of the total employment situation was 
needed led the company to select a consultant in its 
own city rather than the better known firms with 
offices elsewhere. The feeling of the company was 

‘that they would prefer to have for the long-range 
activity a consultant who was available at all times 
right in the community where the company was lo- 
cated. It is my belief that this company was par- 
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ticularly fortunate in having its initial contacts with 
consultants and consulting firms with high ethical 
standards. I fear there are a number of other or- 
ganizations that would have been glad to provide 
the test “package.” (815) 

Principle 3.12-1. The psychologist in clinical 
and consulting practice, mindful of the significance 
of hjs work in the lives of other people, must strive 
at all times to maintain highest standards of excel- 
lence, valuing competence and integrity more than 
expedience or temporary success. 


3.13 RECOGNIZING LIMITATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TECHNIQUES 


Problem 


There are thousands of tests and other instru- 
ments available for use by the clinical or consulting 
psychologist, and there are many persons who would 
employ the services of psychologists who are willing 
to place high confidence in recommendations based 
on psychological procedures. Competent psycholo- 
gists are aware of the strengths and limitations of 
specific instruments and techniques and are con- 
cerned that they be used properly. Ethical prob- 
lems arise, however, when instruments or tech- 
niques having legitimate uses are employed care- 
lessly, inappropriately, or for unprofessional pur- 
poses. 


Incidents 


l. I was urged to recommend that an invalid 
test be administered as a requirement for admis- 
sion to a particular college, on the argument that 
by keeping an admittedly worthless testing pro- 
gram going, it might be possible, eventually, to 
improve it, and that it was easier to improve a pro- 
gram than to start one anew. I believe such a pro- 
cedure would be unethical, particularly since stu- 
dents would have to pay fees for the worthless ex- 
aminations. (703) 

2. A client desires testing by some particular 
technique, say the Rorschach, for some particular 
purpose, say vocational guidance. The problem is 
that the examiner does not believe the instrument 
in question can do the sort of thing the client be- 
lieves it can. I believe it would be unethical for 
the psychologist to use invalid or inappropriate pro- 
cedures, whether the client desires them or not. 
(256). 

3. A school examiner has used the Rorschach al- 
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most exclusively for estimating mental ability. Rec- 
ommendation for grade placement and instructional 
treatment are based directly on these findings, with- 
out corroboration from other standardized instru- 
ments. (239) yi 

4, In a recent book, the author presumes to indi- 
cate which college a person should attend depending 
on whether the person’s accounting aptitude or his 
English vocabulary is high, average, or low, as 
measured by the tests sponsored by the author. 
(869) 

5. An organization of psychologists rendering 
service to business and industry uses tests for per- 
sonnel selection which have been carefully validated 
and standardized for an American, English-speak- 
ing population. A business firm requested the or- 
ganization to apply its procedures for the selection 
of personnel in France, and -with unilingual French- 
speaking individuals in Canada. The request was 
rejected on the basis that the tests could not be 
used in the different cultural group. Establishment 
of new norms and re-validation of the procedures 
would be required. (149) 

6. "Teachers and principals put great pressure on 
the school psychologist to recommend a shorter or 
more easily administered test than that first rec- 
ommended. The psychologist is aware of the prac- 
tical difficulties in the use of the first set of instru- 
ments, but is convinced that the simpler instru- 
ments would be definitely less valid and reliable. 
Practical considerations must be weighed in setting 
up any testing program; however, the project should 
be abandoned if the purposes for which the program 
is set up cannot be attained within imposed limita- 
tions. (707) 

Principle 3.13-1. The psychologist in clinical 
or consulting practice should refuse to suggest, sup- 
Port, or condone any undertaking involving unwar- 
tanted assumptions, invalid applications, or unjusti- 
fied conclusions in the use of psychological instru- 
ments or techniques. 


3.14 DEFINING THE INDIVIDUAL OR AGENCY TO 
WHICH THE PSYCHOLOGIST IS RESPONSIBLE 


Problem 


Multiple loyalties and responsibilities are inher- 
ent in the work of clinical and consulting psy- 
chologists. With a strong commitment to serve the 
Public and promote the welfare of people, the psy- 
Chologist may find the definition of this obligation 


difficult in specific situations. The difficulty most 
often arises when the interests of an institution or 
organization are in conflict with the interests of an 
individual, or when sub-groups in an organization 
have opposing interests. Varying perceptions of 
the purposes of the psychologist may exist, demand- 
ing that the psychologist be aware of his own com- 
mitments and skillful in clarifying for others the 
directions of his responsibilities. 


Incidents 


1. I am a consultant for management. An em- 
ployee requests a private evaluation for personal 
use. Since I do not believe one can serve manage- 
ment and individual employees in the same organi- 
zation, I arranged for a referral to another psy- 
chologist. However, some psychologists do accept 
commissions from both management and individuals 
in the organization and in this way neutralize their 
impersonal viewpoint in approaching personality 
problems. (627) 

2. A therapist was employed by a clinic which 
had a heavy case load and a considerable waiting 
period between application and the first appoint- 
ment with the client. The therapist, without the 
knowledge of his colleagues, circularized people on 
the waiting list, offering the same service to them 
for a fee after clinic hours. (458) 

3. A group of psychologists was helping a cor- 
poration select engineers. Their task was to give 
the company information about the applicant’s per- 
sonality on the basis of interviews and a battery of 
tests. One of the psychologists felt that a particu- 
lar applicant would not be happy working for the 
company, and invited the man to come back to talk 
over the test results. The company decided to hire 
the applicant, in spite of a not-too-favorable ap- 
praisal of him by the consultants. However, as a 
result of the guidance session with the psychologist, 
the man decided not to take the job and told the 
company that his decision came about as a result of 
counseling by the consultant, Although the ulti- 
mate outcome was probably for the best, the situa- 
tion was handled badly largely because the direc- 
tions of responsibility in the project were not well 
defined. (826) 

4. A large business maintains a counseling serv- 
ice for its employees in the home office. The di- 
rector of the service, a psychologist, insisted that 
the information obtained in the process of counsel- 
ing employees must be confidential and not avail- 
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able for personnel action, except in emergencies 
when action might be required in the interest of the 
client or to protect others from danger. The top 
administrative officers endorsed this policy. The 
chief of a large section believed that the counseling 
service files contained information, possibly dam- 
aging, about a man being considered for an impor- 
tant job. The section chief put considerable pres- 
sure on the director of the service to let him see 
the file, assuring him that he would keep the infor- 
mation “confidential.” The director refused. A 
vice-president was persuaded to speak to the direc- 
tor. He still refused to open the files and carried 
the matter to the policy committee which sustained 
his action. (1002) 

Principle 3.14-1. Individuals and agencies in 
clinical and consulting practice are obligated to de- 
fine for themselves the nature and directions of 
their loyalties and responsibilities in any particular 
undertaking, to inform all involved of these com- 
mitments, and to carry them out conscientiously. 


3.15 OFFERING CLINICAL OR CONSULTING SERVICES 
BY PERSONS WITH INADEQUATE TRAINING 


Problem 


A number of psychologists who are currently of- 
fering their services as clinicians or consultants were 
originally trained in academic or theoretical psy- 
chology. Many competent practitioners are persons 
who have made this transition. However, there has 
been and there remains the possibility of a psy- 
chologist shifting his area of interest without first 
securing sufficient training and experience in the 
new field. The generic term “psychologist” offers 
the public no way of differentiating from among 
holders of the doctor's degree those persons who 
are competent to offer clinical or consulting serv- 
ices and those who are not. A related problem is 
posed by trainees in the clinical or consulting fields 
who offer psychological practice before their train- 
ing or experience qualifies them to assume such re- 
sponsibilities. 

Incidents 

1. A friend asked that I (an experimental psy- 
chologist) make a clinical examination of his child 
who was not getting along well in school. The 
friend was told that I am not a clinical psychologist 
and such a person was recommended. The parent 
replied, “But you are a psychologist, the child 
knows you, and we would all be much happier if 
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you would make the examination—or at least a pre- 
liminary examination to determine whether or not 
further testing is required.” I refused again and 
told the parents that such preliminary testing might 
have an effect dn the final examination. I believe 
that psychologists should not attempt work outside 
their particular fields of competency. (78) 

2. A state employed as a “psychologist” a young 
woman who has only a master’s degree and so little 
training and experience that she was unable to dis- 
tinguish between a feebleminded person and a per- 
son with a language disability or an emotional diffi- 
culty which reduced functioning efficiency. Al- 
though unqualified to make commitments, her diag- 
noses have been accepted as valid. (597) 

3. A sophomore student at a medical college is 
running a consultation service on a part-time basis 
by himself. He is occupying a physician’s office at 
night when the physician is not there. He adver- 
tises himself as a clinical psychologist and attempts 
to do therapeutic work with emotionally disturbed 
people sent to him by physicians and ministers. 
He has had no training as a clinical psychologist or 
a vocational counselor. (578) 

4. A person attached to the staff of an institu- 
tion in the capacity of clinical psychologist is still a 
student at a university where he is working on his 
Master’s degree. He is the only “psychologist” on 
the staff. He administers psychological tests and 
interprets findings to clients and to the staff of his 
own institution and to other agencies in the com- 


munity. In other words, he is making final de- | 


cisions when he apparently is not equipped to do so. 


(8) 


5. A client referred to me for vocational counsel- - 


ing disclosed that a graduate student had adminis- 


tered a Rorschach and a TAT to him. He was | 


told by the student that the results showed “a 
marked degree of prepsychotic tendencies." The 
student, who was in his first semester of Rorschach 
and had no clinical experience, was attempting 
psychotherapy with the client. (17) 

6. I am concerned about the person with in- 
adequate training in therapy but excellent training 
in diagnostic work who can give and interpret 4 
Rorschach with considerable skill but who may 


pass information on to a client ignoring what the 


impact on the client may be. For example, a psy- 
chologist bluntly told a mother that her child had 
a schizophrenic Rorschach and thus threw the 
mother into a panic state. (631) 
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7. A psychologist in a university was approached 
by a prospective client who requested him to con- 
duct some quality tests on a beverage. The psy- 
chologist corresponded with another psychologist 
who has done a great deal of work in this field and 
who has an excellent taste laboratory, suggesting 
that the latter psychologist do the work. I believe 
this was an ethically constructive act, in that it en- 
sured highest quality of service to the client and 
kept the work, if the first psychologist had refused 
the job, from falling into the hands of “researchers” 
of doubtful integrity. (103) 

Principle 3.15-1. It is unethical for a psy- 
chologist to offer services outside his area of train- 
ing and experience or beyond his level of com- 
petence. 

A. Psychologists who shift areas of specializa- 
tion are obligated first to obtain such training and 
experience in the new area as is necessary to ensure 
that the services they offer meet the same high 
standards expected of persons initially trained in 
the area. 

B. Minimal formal requirements for unsupervised 
practice of clinical or consulting psychology are 
represented by the doctors degree in the particular 
area of specialization, or training and experience 
which is the equivalent of that represented by the 
doctors degree. Persons whose level of training 
and experience does not meet this requirement 
Should undertake clinical or consulting work only 
under the supervision of a person trained in the 
Specialty at the doctoral level. Supervision exclu- 
sively by a person in a related discipline, such as 
psychiatry, is not considered an adequate safeguard 
to competent clinical or consulting practice, unless 
the supervisor has also had training in the area of 
Specialization equivalent to that required for the 
doctors degree in that area. 

C. A psychologist in clinical or consulting prac- 
tice must not use affiliations with other profes- 
sional persons or with institutions to imply a level 
of professional competence which exceeds that 
which he has actually achieved. 


3.16 MALADJUSTED PERSONS IN CLINICAL AND 
CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 


Problem 


In much of the work in clinical and consulting 
Psychology, the personality of the psychologist is 
very important; he must use himself as an instru- 


ment for helping others. The crucial importance 
of the relationship between the psychologist and 
his client focuses attention on the adequacy of the 
psychologist as a person. Although it is clear that 
a maladjusted clinician or consultant may offer in- 
ferior or even harmful services, the ethical issue is 
complicated by the fact that his personal difficul- 
ties may blind him to the inadequacies in his work. 
For the public and the profession, a serious prob- 
lem is presented by the occasional practicing clini- 
cian or consultant who has his own life so little in 
hand that his judgment in regard to others is im- 
paired. 


Incidents 


1. A psychologist of my acquaintance will never 
refer a child to an institution if he can by any de- 
vice avoid doing so, Rather than make such a re- 
ferral, he will reassure the parents that the child is 
making progress even when there is no evidence, as 
in one case involving a Mongolian idiot. Granted 
that there is some element of judgment involved in 
referring to an institution, it is not ethical practice 
to attempt to convince clients of progress where 
none is either demonstrable or likely, in order to 
avoid a decision which the psychologist finds diffi- 
cult. (328) 

2. A psychologist who is well trained tends rather 
consistently to get lower scores in administering in- 
telligence tests to bright individuals than would be 
expected, suggesting that he is somehow motivated 
to bring high performing individuals closer to the 
norm. I believe a psychologist should take stock 
of his own motivations to help him refrain from 
underrating for purposes of self-satisfaction. (386) 

Principle 3.16-1. It is desirable that a psy- 
chologist engaged in clinical or consulting work, 
where sound inter-personal relationships are essen- 
tial to effective endeavor, be aware of the inade- 
quacies in his own personality which may bias his 
appraisals of others or distort his relationships with 
them, and refrain from undertaking any activity 
where his personal limitations are likely to result 
in inferior professional services, or harm, to a client. 

A. It is important to state this principle posi- 
tively, with responsibility for its realization placed 
on the individual psychologist, although it is recog- 
nized that the principle involves a possible con- 
tradiction. The psychologist who is driven to hurt- 
ful acts by unhealthy motivations can hardly ad- 
mit these motivations to full awareness and modify 
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his behavior appropriately. The problem may re- 
solve itself into matters of selection and of training 
of psychologists, or it may suggest the need for con- 
tinuing consultation among clinicians and consult- 
ants to clarify their personal limitations when en- 
gaged in activities in which these limitations may 
be significant. 


3.17 SAFEGUARDING RESPONSIBLE PRACTICE IN 
CLINICAL AND CONSULTING WORK 


(To be moved later to final section of code) 
Problem 


The term psychologist has many meanings, offer- 
ing little guidance to the public in seeking psycho- 
logical services. Until such time as there is certifi- 
cation of psychologists in all states, providing the 
public with a recognized criterion for selecting a 
psychologist, the profession itself must face and 
solve through internal discipline the problem of pre- 
venting incompetent or inadequately trained per- 
sons from practicing clinical and consulting psy- 
chology. 


Incidents 


1. Graduate students of one university are being 
employed by a hospital to do examining, diagnos- 
ing, and therapy. Supervision is minimal, if exist- 
ing at all. An attempt was made through personal 
contacts with officials to get them to see that the 
practice of employing untrained psychologists for 
such work was neither professional nor ethically 
sound. (412) 

2. An industrial psychologist learned through a 
public announcement that his company, in another 
branch, was employing a graphologist to interpret 
handwriting as a prize for contestants who wrote 
in telling why- they liked the company’s product. 
Through appropriate channels, the psychologist 
pointed out in a carefully conceived and docu- 
mented memorandum the undesirability of this 
scheme. The ethical issue hinges on the responsi- 
bility of a psychologist employed by an organiza- 
tion to assist the organization to avoid utilizing 
questionable psychological procedures. (155) 

3. What does one do when he knows of someone 
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who is already under treatment by an incompetent 
therapist? A young woman was being treated by 
an instructor whose only training in psychotherapy 
consisted of having had a personal analysis. The 
woman talked with me about her experiences and 
it was clear that the instructor was violating nearly 
every recognized practice of therapy. I believe, 
since he himself terminated the sessions, that he 
gradually became aware of the unethical aspects of 
his behavior which possibly had been initiated by 
sincere enough conscious desires to learn to be a 
therapist and to help a disturbed person. But mid- 
way in their sessions, when I heard of the situation, 
what was the ethical thing for me to do as a by- 
stander? Actually I thought of a number of pos- 
sible actions but did nothing until the relationship 
had been terminated, when I arranged referral for 
the woman to a competent therapist. (633) 

4. A hospital encourages members of its nursing 
staff to learn to give various psychological tests, 
without obtaining the necessary background and 
related training. A psychologist was involved only 
to the extent of refusing a nurse entrance into his 
course on testing. However, he felt that the hos- 
pital was pursuing a policy of importance to psy- 
chologists which was not only short-sighted but 
ethically questionable. (880) 

Principle 3.17-1. The maintenance of high 
standards of professional competence in the clinical 
and consulting fields is a responsibility which must 
be shared by all psychologists, in the interest of 
the public and of the profession as a whole. When 
a psychologist becomes aware of practices likely to 
result in the offering of inferior professional work 
or in the lowering of standards for psychological 
services, he should exert what influence he can to 
rectify the situation. 

A. This principle stresses for clinical and con- 
sulting areas, where public interest is most con- 
spicuously at stake, a problem which in its broadest 
aspects involves all the complexities of establishing 
in effective operation a code of ethics for the entire 


profession. For specific suggestions regarding pro- - 


cedures in rectifying unethical practices, see Sec- 
tion 2.12. 


Manuscript received October 20, 1950 


PREPARATION FOR 
EDUCATIONAL 


IHE Vale University Faculty Committee for 
Th preparation of educational psychologists 

used a questionnaire in an effort to find out, 
among other things, how many psychologists there 
are in the Association with doctor’s degrees who 
think of themselves as educational psychologists; 
when and where they were prepared; what their 
duties are; and what graduate preparation they 
think is needed for work like theirs. Questionnaires 
were sent to all in Division 15 who were holders of 
a doctor’s degree (1949 Directory) and to samples 
of those in Divisions 2, 5, 7, 16, and 17. The re- 
spondents were asked to classify themselves by an- 
swering the question, “Do you think of yourself as 
an educational psychologist?” The first 441 replies 
(72 per cent of those sent) yielded a sample of 200 
“educational psychologists.” + 


NUMERICAL DISTRIBUTION IN THE ASSOCIATION 


Using the assumption that the findings would 
have been in the same proportion among those in 
the same Divisións not replying and not questioned, 
the estimate is made that “educational psycholo- 
gists” holding a doctor’s degree are to be found in 
the Association as follows: 


In Division 15 (Educational) 


In Division 17 (Counseling), but not in 15. . . . 51 
In Division 2 (Teaching), but not in 15 or 17... . .34 
In Division 5 (Measurement), but not in above 3. 2:29 
In Division 7 (Child), but not in above 4. ... . .21 
In Division 16 (School), but not in above 5........++-- 17 

Total 357 


Division 17 is listed second because from its mem- 
bership, the largest number of “educational psy- 
chologists” can be added to the list of 205 in 15. 
Division 2 comes next because from it the largest 
number can be added to those already located, etc. 


In Other words the total of 357 refers to 357 indi- 
viduals, 


*The Committee takes this opportunity to acknowledge 


its indebtedness to the psychologists who returned its ques- 
tionnaire, 
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On the other hand the estimated location of 
“educational psychologists” without the elimination 
of overlapping membership is shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Percentage of members who think of themselves as 
educational psychologists 

Per Cent 
Per Cent Per Cent Total 

Division Associates Fellows Membership 
2 24 (33)* 19 (36) 22 
5 17 (41) 11 (44) 16 
7 14 (28) 8 (40) 12 
15 75 (91) 69 (110) 72 
16 38 (24) 24 (29) 34 
17 10 (30) 27 (30) 15 


*Sample N’s upon which the percentages are based are 
shown in parentheses. 


Is the estimate of 357 too high or too low? Any 
greater tendency to respond on the part of those 
who think of themselves as educational psycholo- 
gists would have operated to make it high. But 
such a tendency, had it operated, should have shown 
itself in a larger percentage of returns from the 
members of Division 15 (Educational Psychology) 
than from the members of the other divisions, It 
did not. The estimate is certainly low because of 
the omission of those who think of themselves as 
educational psychologists and who do not belong to 
Division 2, 5, 7, 15, 16, or 17. (Some belong to 
no division.) 

The number of educational psychologists by some 
other definition is another matter. According to the 
Yale Committee’s definition, some educational psy- 
chologists do not think of themselves as educational 
psychologists. The committee thinks of educational 
psychology as the selection, organization, and inter- 
pretation of psychology for its bearing upon the 
understanding and direction of education. Corre- 
spondingly, an educational psychologist is a psy- 
chologist with an interest in and knowledge of edu- 
cation which cause and enable him to serve and to 
improve the work of education. This is a broad 
definition. There are specialized labels for parts of 
the work of educational psychologists which are un- 
doubtedly preferred by some to the broader title, 
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Answers to another question suggest as a rough esti- 
mate that for every three self-styled educational 
psychologists in the Association with a doctor’s de- 
gree there is another who prefers another label, 
usually a more specialized one. 

The opinions of the sample of self-styled educa- 
tional psychologists were sought by the Yale Com- 
mittee because of the belief that those educational 
psychologists who use the title “educational psy- 
chologist” are the ones most broadly oriented with 
reference to both education and, psychology. At 
any rate, it is the opinion of the committee that the 
term “educational psychologist” should stand for 
broad interest and broad preparation in both edu- 
cation and psychology. 


WHEN AND WHERE PREPARED 


“Educational psychology” as a specialization is 
not growing in numbers in proportion to the growth 
of the Association. Within a random sample of 
holders of a doctor’s degree in the whole APA, 44 
per cent received the degree during the period 
1940-1949. Within the sample of those who think 
of themselves as educational psychologists, only 31 
per cent received the degree during the same period 
(critical ratio = 2.4). Possibly education’s share 
of the growth of psychological service is being re- 
cruited under other titles than “educational psy- 
chologist.” If this is the case there may be no 
cause for concern, Labels are not all important. 
What should be a matter of concern is whether or 
not there is a tendency to split educational psy- 
chology into narrower specializations, preparation 
for which is too specialized. 

Some of the institutions which would especially 
need to be concerned are listed below. They are 


Institution Per Cent 
Columbia University. i.. a-ere enema 23 
University of Chicago. . 9 
Ohio State University... - 9 
University of Minnesota..........--...--..+: 8 
University of Iowa....... 6 
Stanford University. . 4 5 
New York University.............--... < 4 
Yale University. ...........-.-.++- 4 
University of Michigan... 33 
George Peabody College. . 3 
Harvard University...... 3 
University of Nebraska........... 3 
University of Wisconsin. ..... -+5444 4+ 2 


Twenty other institutions. . 


the institutions at which most of the "educational 
psychologists" in the sample were prepared. The 
percentage after the institution is the percentage of 
the sample of “educational psychologists" prepared 
at that institution (i.e. 23 per cent of the sample of 
*educational psychologists" received their doctor's 
degree from Columbia University). 


BREADTH OF PREPARATION NEEDED 


The returns confirmed the committee opinion 
that a narrow training program would not prepare 
an “educational psychologist” for his work. He is 
expected to be generally useful in the educational 
situation in which he is employed. Ten of the 200 
“educational psychologists” are (1) teaching, (2) 
rendering a psychological service to individual stu- 
dents, (3) engaged in research or the direction of 
research, (4) directing a student personnel service 
for the institution, and (5) administering a phase 
of the education program. Sixty-two have four of 
these five kinds of responsibility. Eighty-three 
have three, thirty-nine two, and for only six of the 
200 do the duties fall in a single category. The 
order in which the categories are mentioned is the 
descending order of the frequency with which they 
were double checked as the most important duty. 

Consistent with this picture of diversified duty is 
the pattern of “needed” preparation shown in Ta- 
ble2. This table summarizes the replies of the 200 
“educational psychologists” to a request for a de- 
scription ° of a 64 semester-hour graduate program 
designed to prepare for work like theirs. The Yale 
Committee is of the opinion that the preparation of 
an educational psychologist calls for a 31/5- or’ 4- 
year program. That this opinion is not uncommon 
among educational psychologists is shown by the 
number of times an expression of it was volun- 
teered by those replying. In spite of this opinion 
a distribution of only 64 semester hours was asked 
for in order to facilitate the use of the replies to 
show the pattern of need. With the exception of a 
few differential emphases appropriate to the spe- 
cialization of the sub-groups, the picture is one of 
fairly general agreement concerning the need for à 
broad basic preparation. The first five, the next 
six, and the last two entries in the Table are 
grouped ? as a basis for generalization. They sug- 


2 A list of 32 course titles was offered as a check list and 
space was provided for the addition of other titles by those 
who did not find the list comprehensive enough. 

3 The replies could have been reported or grouped in 
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TABLE 2 
Distributions of 64 semester hours of graduate work which educational psychologists think are needed as preparation for their work 


Major-Duty Groups 


I Ir ul IV v 

Individual HER eT A 
(— Areas of Needed Preparation Teaching Service. Research Service ` tration in hours) 
Statistics... RR T J 3 7 6 3 48 
Tests and Measurements 3 3 4 4 3 3.4 
Individual differences. . . . 4 6 3 3 E 42 
Research methodology (including experimental)... .. . 5 5 6 5 2 46 
Child guidance, counseling, diagnostic and remedial, 

and clinical proficiencies..........++++-+s++eees- 13 18 u 17 16 15.0 
Sübtotal......:-2* 99 S EA 32 
Related disciplines such as biology and cultural an- 

thropology.......- eee mehreren ehe ns 3 2 4 2 4 3.0 
Further work in general psychology, history, systems, 

BUC... + + vn ge D 2 0 3 1 3 1.8 
Social psychology......... Aya 2 2 3 1 3 2.2 
Personality (including motivation, adjustment and 

mental hygiene) 9 10 7 7 8 8.2 
Child, adolescent, and adult 6 6 5 4 6 5.4 
Learning 3 S 4 S 3 312 
Subtotal. ......... E 
Further study of education (elementary, secondary, 

college, philosophy, history, administration) . . . . .. . 4 3 2 8 4 42 
Further study of educational psychology... ........- 5 3 5 3 4 4.0 
Sübtotal....... 5 e oeee e RESO 8 

Total.....«- e E A 64 64 64 6 64 64 


gest that half the PhD candidate’s task in prepa- 
ration for the work of an educational psychologist 
should be a mastery of the procedures involved in 
the collection, understanding, and use of data in 
research and in the more routine aspects of prac- 
tice. They suggest that the other half should be 
three-quarters a matter of basic psychological un- 
derstanding of human relationships and develop- 
ment, and one-quarter a further preparation for 
educational usefulness. The word “further” is used 
here and in the Table advisedly. Some of the re- 
spondents made it quite clear that their suggested 
distribution of emphasis presupposed some under- 
gtaduate preparation in education and in psychol- 


many Other ways. The grouping used is not defended. It 
is simply that which is of most interest to the Committee. 


ogy. A generalization such as Table 1 affords is of 
course no blueprint for any institution or for any 
student. It is offered as a partial but substantial 
basis for the realistic planning of the graduate 
preparation of educational psychologists, and for 
examining them when they are to be certified. 
Submitted by the following Yale University 
Faculty Committee: 

Paut S. BURNHAM 

Norma E. CUTTS 

Cari I. HOVLAND 

Mark A. May 

C. W. ScorT 

J. W. Titon, Chairman 
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Human Resources Research Institute 


The Department of the Air Force has recently es- 
tablished a new social science research agency at Air 
University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. This 
agency, the Human Resources Research Institute, was 
authorized in July 1949 and is under the direction of a 
civilian social scientist, Dr. Raymond V. Bowers, for- 
mer executive director of the Committee on Human 
Resources, Research and Development Board, Depart- 
ment of Defense. One of three Air Force research 
agencies in the field of human resources, the Institute 
has been assigned a broad mission, focussed on the edu- 
cational, social-psychological, and sociological prob- 
lems of the Air Force. This mission includes research 
problems of (A) officer education and personnel, (B) 
military management and manpower utilization, and 
(C) strategic intelligence and psychological warfare. 
The research interests of the Institute in these three 
areas encompass such varied problems of personnel op- 
erations as leadership, morale, officer career guidance, 
manpower utilization, group motivation, organizational 
analysis and air-base community structure; and such 
problems of strategic intelligence and psychological war- 
fare operations as relate to the social and psychological 
vulnerabilities of foreign nations. Being a part of the 
research and development program of the Air Force, 
the Institute has Air-Force-wide research responsibili- 
ties, and is responsible for developing an integrated 
long-range program to accomplish its mission. 

The Institute has appointed an Advisory Research 
Council to assist in its development. The chairman of 
the Council is Mr. Charles Dollard, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York; other members in- 
clude Dr. Pendleton Herring, president of the Social 
Science Research Council, Dr. Carl Hovland, chairman 
of the Department of Psychology, Yale University, Dr. 
Leland DeVinney, assistant director of the Social Sci- 
ence Division, Rockefeller Fou:dation, Dr. Philip 
Hauser, associate dean, Division of Social Science, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Dr. Carroll Shartle, chairman, 
Personnel Research Board, Ohio State University. The 
Council meets semi-annually, or oftener on call of the 
chairman, to review Institute policies and to make sug- 
gestions concerning contract research. 

The Institute is developing its program of research 
through both contract and inservice projects. Several 
projects are now under way that involve contracts with 
universities or other research organizations. The first 
phase of a study of the personnel records system of the 
Air Force includes an analysis of the reliability and 
yalidity of the content of personnel records by Richard- 
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son, Bellows, Henry and Company, Incorporated. In 
the area of military management, a study of role con- 
flict in leadership is being assisted by the Laboratory 
of Social Relations, Harvard University. Major re- 
search projects on strategic intelligence and psycho- 
logical warfare have been started by the Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research, Columbia University, and by the 
Harvard Russian Research Center, both of whom have 
research teams working in Europe. A, contract has 
been signed with Ohio State University to assist in the 
planning of the research program, Several other con- 
tracts are under consideration. 

In November, the Air University Far East Research 
Group for Human Resources was organized by the In- 
stitute to study human factor problems in the Korean 
war. This group is now in Japan and Korea studying 
three main types of human problems: morale, training, 
and psychological warfare. The group has been consti- 
tuted to represent all the human resources interests of 
the Air Force, and is the only such mission in the 
theater. Its members include the following: Col. 
George W. Croker, officer-in-charge; Major John W. 
Quayle, assistant to officer-in-charge; Dr. Frederick W. 
Williams, assistant project director; Dr. John C. Pelzel; 
Dr. John W. Riley, Jr.; Dr. Wilbur Schramm: Dr. 
Thomas W. Harrell, assistant project director; Dr. 
Roger M. Bellows; Dr. Francis G. Cornell; Mr. Daniel 
L. Camp; Dr. Nicholas J. Demerath; Dr. Nathaniel L. 
Gage; Dr. E. William Noland; Dr. Floyd L. Ruch; 
Dr. S. Rains Wallace; and Mr. Earl A. Waller. 

The organizational plans of the Institute call for the 
staffing of six research divisions grouped. under three 
directorates, each of the latter being headed by an as- 
sistant director. Dr. Fred Couey is assistant director 
in charge of the Directorate of Officer Personnel and 
Education Research, and Dr. Samuel Goodman is head 
of the Educational Research Division of that Direc- 
torate. Other members of the Educational Research 
Division include Dr. Francis DiVesta, Mr. Paul Free- 
man, and Mr. Earl Waller. 

Other civilian staff members include Dr. Frederick 
Williams, program director of the Psychological War- 
fare Division; and Dr. Dinko Tomasic, project officer 
in the same Division. Mr. Daniel Camp is assistant 
project officer in the Human Relations and Morale Di- 
vision; Dr. Glaister Elmer has recently joined that Di- 
vision as research assistant. 

The Institute is fortunate in having a number of pro- 
fessionally trained officers. Col. Dale Smith has re- 
cently completed his doctorate study at Stanford Uni- 
versity, and has been named assistant to the director. 
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| Other military personnel trained in social science re- 


search include Col. George Croker, assistant to the di- 
rector for Requirements; Maj. John Quayle, project 
officer, Manpower; Maj. Charles Botsford, assistant 
project officer, Manpower; Maj. Norman Green, as- 
sistant project officer, Education; Capt. Robert Murphy, 
assistant project officer, Personnel; Capt. Evan Stevens, 
assistant project officer, Psychological Warfare; and ist 
Lt. Truman Salyer, assistant project officer, Personnel. 

Inquiries with reference to employment or contracts 
should be addressed to the Director, Human Resources 
Research Institute, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. 


Human Resources Research Institute Staff 


Report on the Controversy at the 
University of California * 


To the Editor: 

The enclosed brief report on the oath-controversy at 
the University of California has been drawn up in re- 
sponse to many requests for “latest information.” 

Tn addition to the chronological data contained in the 
report two further items should be presented. 

1) On September 26, 1950, the Academic Senate 
(Northern Section) approved the setting up of a faculty 
Committee on Financial Assistance with the primary 
purpose of raising money to advance salaries to non- 
signers, (Salaries for the two prior summer months 
were paid by the Group for Academic Freedom.) ‘This 
Committee has invited faculty members at the Univer- 
sity of California to contribute 2% of their gross sala- 
ties. There have been widespread and gratifying re- 
turns. The Committee will need, however, some as- 
sistance from faculties at other institutions in order to 
meet its full quota, and plans shortly to invite contribu- 
tions from other faculties. Checks for this Committee 
may be sent directly to Professor Frank C. Newman, 
Treasurer, Committee on Financial Assistance, Boalt 
Hall, University of California, Berkeley 4, California. 

2) The Group for Academic Freedom, as such, also 
Continues to need both your moral and financial sup- 
Port. The Group has been able to cover its legal and 
other expenses to date because of the extraordinarily 
generous contributions received from nearly a thousand 
individuals (both academic and non-academic) through- 
Out the country. Somewhat more money must, how- 
ever, be raised to pay the remaining legal and office ex- 
penses which will be necessary until a final decision has 


* The report presented below has been drawn up by the 
Pind for Academic Freedom at the University of Cali- 
the la. It has been circulated in mimeographed form by 
[pops but we reproduce it, along with a covering letter 
n Professor Tolman, for the benefit of the many psy- 
a Iu who have not seen it. The report was received 

is office on December 19, 1950.—EpiTor. 


been rendered by the Courts. Checks to be used for 
these purposes may be made out to “Group for Aca- 
demic Freedom” and sent directly to the office of the 
Group. 

Tre Group FOR ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


By Epwarp C. TOLMAN, 
i Chairman 


I 


The Group for Academic Freedom consists of the 22 
non-signers on the Berkeley and Santa Barbara cam- 
puses. 

A non-signer is one who has signed neither the spe- 
cial oath nor the special letter of acceptance that su- 
perseded the special oath. (Each, however, willingly 
signed the standard constitutional oath of loyalty to the 
state and nation, at the beginning of the 1950—51 aca- 
demic year.) 

There are, in all, 26 remaining non-signers of faculty 
rank, as follows: 


Los Angeles: 1 professor; 1 associate professor; 1 as- 
sistant professor; 1 lecturer. 

Berkeley: 7 professors; 6 associate professors; 6 as- 
sistant professors; 1 instructor; 1 lecturer. 

Santa Barbara College: 1 assistant professor. 


I 


The special oath of loyalty first introduced by the 
Administration in May, 1949, but strongly opposed by 
the faculty, was superseded on April 21, 1950 by a 
compromise that prescribed a special letter of accept- 
ance which included loyalty oath language in contract 
form, or, in case of objections to such a letter, gave the 
alternative of a hearing before the Committee on Privi- 
lege and Tenure. 

The special letter of acceptance required a declara- 
tion that “I am not a member of the Communist Party 
or any other organization which advocates the over- 
throw of the Government by force or violence, and 
that I have no commitments in conflict with my re- 
sponsibilities with respect to impartial scholarship and 
free pursuit of truth.” 


II 
A Calendar of Events 


May 15-July 15, 1950 

All those who have refused to sign the special letter 
of acceptance appear for hearings before the Committee 
on Privilege and Tenure, a regularly constituted com- 
mittee of the Senate. None of them is found to be a 
Communist. All are recommended by the committee 
for reappointment with the exception of five on the 
Berkeley campus and one on the Los Angeles campus, 
as to whom no recommendation, one way or the other, 
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was made. (The Committee on Privilege and Tenure, 
at the instance of the Academic Senate, has lately re- 
examined the cases of the five on the Berkeley campus 
and recommended their reappointment to President 
Sproul. The Academic Senate on November 21 unani- 
mously passed this recommendation.) 


July 21, 1950 


President Sproul recommends to the Board of Re- 
gents the reappointment of the non-signers then cleared 
by the Committee on Privilege and Tenure. The Re- 
gents by a majority of 11 to 9 accept the recommenda- 
tions of the President and reappoint the non-signers. 
One Regent indicates an intent to move for reconsidera- 
tion at the next meeting. (It is with this date that the 
account of the controversy given in George R. Stewart’s 
“Year of the Oath” closes.) 


August 1, 1950 


The non-signers fail to receive salary for the new 
academic year, and letters of appointment are withheld. 


August 25, 1950 


Counsel for the Regents publicly advises at their 
meeting of this date that the proposed revocation of 
appointments is contrary to state law; Governor War- 
ren, presiding, rules accordingly. An appeal from this 
tuling carries by a vote of 12 to 10. Regents then, by 
the same majority, vote to revoke the appointments. 
President Sproul and Governor Warren vote with the 
minority; Admiral Nimitz, unable to attend, wires his 
opposition to revocation. All Regents agree that there 
is no charge of Communism. The dismissals are “a 
matter of discipline.” The Regents vote that every 
non-signer is to have a period of ten days within which 
to sign the special contract or to resign from the Uni- 
versity as of June 30, 1950. 


September 1, 1950 


Eighteen (17 from Berkeley and 1 from Santa Bar- 
bara) who had been appointed on July 21 and had their 
appointments revoked on August 25 then file a Petition 
for Writ of Mandate in Third District Court of Appeal, 
State of California. The petition seeks an order re- 
quiring restoration to faculty posts. 

The Court accepts the petition and grants a “stay” to 
the effect that the ten-day period of grace is not to be 
allowed to begin until after the court has made a fur- 
ther ruling. 


September 26, 1950 


The Academic Senate, Northern Section, adopts a 
resolution condemning the action of the Board of Re- 
gents in revoking the appointments of the non-signers. 
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October 14, 1950 


The Attorneys for the Board of Regents, especially 
retained for case, file answering brief. 


November 13, 1950 


The Attorney for the Petitioners files Reply Brief, 
making the following points: 


1) Appointments made on July 21, 1950, 
revocable. 
2) Requirement of a special loyalty declaration vio- 
lates the California Constitution, Article XX, 
Section 3, which provides that no oath, declara- 
tion or test other than the constitutional oath 
shall be required as a qualification for any office 
or public trust. 
Requirement of special declaration violates the 
State Constitution, Article IX, Section 9, which 
states that the University shall be kept free from 
all political or sectarian influence. 
The action of the Board of Regents in dismissing 
the litigants after they had gone through with the 
alternative offered by the Regents on April 21 
violates the ordinary law of contracts. 
The action of the Regents violates rights of aca- 
demic tenure vested in the Petitioners by custom — 
and by Standing Orders of the Regents recogniz 
ing the custom. 


are not - 


3) 


4) 


5) 


November 27, 1950 


Hearing set by the Court for oral arguments by the i 
attorneys for the Petitioners and for the Regents on — 
December 19, 1950. 


The Group will welcome the opportunity to furnish 
more detailed information concerning any of the events 
reported in this calendar. 


THE Group ror ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Hotel Shattuck, Berkeley 4, 
California 


Survey of Opinions of the Published Work 
of Ralph Gundlach 


To the Editor: 

At the request of the President of the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues, the undersigned 
undertook to provide an evaluation of the profession 
standing of Ralph Gundlach. It was understood that 
the results of this study would be made available to the 
investigating committees of the American Association 
of University Professors and the American Psycholog! 
cal Association. For practical reasons it was necessary 
to limit the study to a small sample of respondents, am 
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to ask questions only about published work. The ob- 
jective of the study was to answer the question: What 
is the opinion of the most competent psychologists as 
to the integrity of the published work of Ralph Gund- 
lach? 

The sample. Respondents were selected as follows: 
(1) authors of textbooks of social psychology published 
since 1940; (2) authors of textbooks of general psy- 
chology published since 1940; (3) editors of standard 
psychological journals. It was felt that this would pro- 
vide a list of psychologists of recognized competence, 
who could be expected to have read at least some of 
Ralph Gundlach’s publications, and who would not be 
likely to be biased either pro or con. 

Forty-two letters were sent out and 27 were returned 
(64 per cent). 

The questionnaire. The major articles Ralph Gund- 
lach has written were listed by title and divided into 
subject matter topics as follows: 18 articles in the field 
of social, 12 articles in the field of comparative, 5 arti- 
cles on sensory problems, 6 articles in educational psy- 
chology, 6 articles on esthetics and the drama, and 8 
articles which were not classified under these headings. 
Under each topic the respondent was asked to check 
articles he had read, and then was asked of each topic: 
“Tf you have checked one or more articles above, what 
is your impression of the scientific integrity of the work 
(objective or biased, honest or prejudiced)?” 

Results. In the end, only two classifications were 
coded separately: those for social psychological publi- 
cations, because of their special vulnerability; and all 
the others, 


PUBLICATIONS IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY (18 ITEMS) 


Work endorsed as honest and objective (Note 1) — 14 

Some. work biased by author’s interest and opinions, 
but author’s integrity not questioned 3 

“So intense a partisan as to be almost incapable of 


s a balanced presentation" (Note 2) 1 

Work of all psychologists is biased, Gundlach’s in- 
cluded” 1 
Work not read; no opinion 8 
27 


Note 1: Seven of the respondents had read more than 
half of Gundlach’s publications in social psychology. 
All of these considered the work they had read honest 
and objective. Two of the seven gratuitously offered 
Praise of the work. (E.g., “significant contributions,” 

challenging,” “stimulating.”) 

Note 2: This respondent had read only two of the 
articles in the social psychology list. He had read one 
article from the remaining lists, and this he judged as 
objective. 


PUBLICATIONS IN FIELDS OTHER THAN SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY (37 ITEMS) 


Work endorsed as honest and objective 20 
Some work biased by author’s interests and opinions, 
but author’s integrity not questioned 0 


“Work of all psychologists is biased, Gundlach’s in- 
cluded” 1 
Work not read; no opinion 6 


27 


Conclusions. No reply questioned in any way the 
honesty or objectivity of the work outside the field of 
social psychology. Some replies made the point that 
honesty and objectivity are relatively easy to attain in 
the other fields. One respondent confined himself to 
insisting that all scientific work is necessarily biased 
and prejudiced, and a few others indicated in one way 
or another that they shared this view. 

With reference to the social psychological publica- 
tions, three replies indicated that the work reflects 
Gundlach’s interests and opinions, but did not suggest 
any lack of honesty or integrity. Only one reply can 
be interpreted as unfavorable, and this is quoted di- 
rectly in the table above. 

Although our sample is a small one, it contains the 
best qualified critics of Gundlach’s published work., In 
view of the almost complete absence of unfavorable 
comment we feel justified in concluding that, so far as 
his scientific work is concerned, Ralph Gundlach enjoys 
a good reputation among his colleagues. 

Rosert B. MacLrop 
James J. GIBSON 


Survey of Industrial Courses in 
PhD-Granting Institutions 


What courses are offered to students obtaining the 
doctorate in industrial psychology in the field of their 
specialty? To answer this question, I examined the 
latest possible (1950-51) catalogues of 65 colleges and 
universities giving the doctorate in psychology (from 
the list with which I started, 14 were dropped because 
they have not yet given the doctorate, three because 
their program is one year old, and three because it was 
impossible to analyze their programs in terms of course 
credits). 

The table following shows the most frequently given 
courses in industrial psychology. Excluded are courses 
in psychometrics, statistics, guidance, and research 
methodology. 

As can be seen from the table, the greatest percent- 
age (38.1) of the industrial courses deal with personnel 
psychology which includes job analysis, merit rating, 
selection procedures, tests, training problems, etc. The 
next largest category (16.5 per cent) includes the gen- 
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Analysis of industrial courses * 
Per Cent 
No. of of Total No. of 
Category Courses Courses Colleges 
Personnel psychology............- 104 38.1 42 


45 165 30 


General industrial psychology...... 
Public opinion, propaganda, atti- 


33 12.1 18 
25 9.2 18 
14 5.0 13 


Internship, practicum. 
Applied psychology . . 
Psychology of payee and sell- 


14 S02 

9 3.3 8 

Consumer and market research 7 2.6 6 
Fatigue, efficiency in work. . 6 2.2 6 
Human relations... . 5 18 5 
Human engineering. 4 1.5 4 
Industrial sociology. . . 3 11 3 
Evaluation of equipment 1 JA 1 
Industrial organization. . zo A 1 
Psychology of working conditas: i 1 ES 1 
Consulting practice.............+. 1 4 1 

273 1000 


170 or 25.6 per cent of these courses are offered on the quarter 
basis. The rest are semester courses. 


eral course in industrial psychology which deals with 
various topics such as personnel problems, public opin- 
ion measurement, market research, etc. Courses deal- 
ing with propaganda, public opinion, and their measure- 
ment seem to be quite popular, since 12.1 per cent of 
the total industrial courses were classified in this cate- 
gory. Another relatively large category (9.2 per cent) 
includes the practicum and internship courses in indus- 
trial psychology, with 18 universities reporting giving 
such a course. 

The types of courses included under the “group work" 
category are courses dealing with problems of group 
formation, group morale, leadership, conference pro- 
cedures, interpersonal relations, etc. 

As can be noted from the table, only four universities 
report giving a course of the so-called *human engi- 
neering” type. One college calls such a course “psy- 
chological factors in the design and operation of indus- 
trial machines," and describes its content as “a survey 
of experimental studies on the relation of human abili- 
ties and limitations to problems of design and operation 
of machines, display systems, and special devices." 

It would seem that courses dealing with industrial 
sociology and human relations would be desirable in 
view of the present emphasis on human relations in in- 
dustry and on employee attitudes. One Eastern uni- 
versity describes its industrial sociology course as “a 
study of the social characteristics of large-scale Ameri- 
can business firms and the sociological problems that 

arise in these rms.” A Western university describes 


its course in industrial relations as “the policies of labor 
organizations and the industrial relation programs of 
management, trade agreements, grievance procedures, 
and other phases of collective bargaining." 

Only one university was found to give a course en- 
titled “consulting practice.” In view of the relatively 
high percentage of industrial psychologists in consult- 
ing work, it would seem that more schools would offer 
such a course. ` 

ADAM PorRUBEN, JR. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, Personnel Division 


Self-referrals to Psychological Clinics 
To the Editor: 


In the process of analyzing 272 cases seen by a joint 
psychiatric-psychologic staff (private clinic) it came to 
my attention that the bulk of the cases which were self- 
referred, through telephone book listing, were either 
frankly psychotic or nearly so. Our listing was simply 
“Psychological Services,” in ordinary type, and con- 
tained only the address and phone number. In view 
of the broader problem of licensing of psychologists, it 
would be of great interest to hear from others as to 
what their observations have been. 

Raymonp HEADLEE 
606 Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Agreement with Elias and Newman 
To the Editor: 


I was interested in the discussion concerning "pure" 
and "applied" psychology in the September 1950 issue 
of the American Psychologist. These terms, which, of 
course, have been in use a long time in all fields of 
science, are unfortunate and tend to convey misleading | 
implications. The term "pure" tends to intimate that 
“applied” is apt to be “impure” science. As everyone 
knows, science is either science or it isn’t. Whether it 
happens to have at the time a direct or obvious applica- 
tion is beside the point. The fact that a particular sci- 
entific fact or principle has, at the moment, no foresee- 
able application does not make it any more pure. 

Furthermore, to make sharp distinctions in adminis- 
tration of courses into groups of “pure” and “applied” 
is likely to redound to the disadvantage of any field of 
science, particularly psychology. Applications of psy- 
chological science and principles should be taught, in 
my opinion, in departments of psychology rather than 
in the various other departments of a university. 

DANIEL STARCH 
Daniel Starch & Stof 


DAEL WOLFLE 


Director, Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training 
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NOTES ON THE FUTURE OF PSY- 
CHOLOGY AS A PROFESSION 


In the past decade there has been a tremendous 
increase in the number of man-years invested by 
American psychologists in activities of a profes- 
sional (as distinct from a scientific) nature. Many 
members of the APA are not really aware of this 
fact. Others are aware of it and are inclined to 
wish it were not so. Many know very well about 
this increase and exult in it. Whether we ignore it 
or resent it or glory in it, the increase is a fact. 
And it, plus the great probability that there will be 
further increases, is a fact carrying great signifi- 
cance for all psychologists, of whatever ilk or in- 
terest. 

In the twenties there were relatively few psy- 
chologists (the APA had 471 members in 1925) 
and of those who called themselves psychologists an 
unknown but probably very small proportion were 
engaging in activities that would now come under 
the "professional" label. In 1951 there are 8500 
members of the APA, an unknown but probably 
very large proportion of whom engage in profes- 
sional activities outside the laboratory and class- 
room. Psychology was, not very long ago, some- 
thing for people in academic settings to work on. 
Now, to an extent that is almost startling, psy- 
chology is something for people to work with in a 
wide variety of settings. 

Our society appears peculiarly willing to adopt 
psychological ways of thinking and to accept the 
results of psychological research. American people 
seem to have a strong and conscious need for the 
sorts of professional services psychologists are, in 
varying degrees, equipped to give. But though de- 
mand is already great, few will want to argue that 
it is at its peak. Public awareness of psychology 
and of psychological services has been increasing 
(How many hundreds of thousands have taken an 
introductory course in psychology in the last ten 
years?), but there are still many people with emo- 
tional problems who do not know psychologists 
exist and many who have responsibility for prob- 
lems in guidance, selection, training, classification, 
human engineering, group morale, efficiency, com- 
munications, etc., who do not yet know of past 
practical successes psychologists have scored in 
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dealing with such problems and have no pictutes 
of the results that might ensue if the psychologist 
brings his wisdom and research skills into opera- 
tion. As psychologists go on producing practical 
changes in human behavior, and as more people be- 
come aware of the results, the demand for profes- 
sional psychologists will increase. Nobody knows, 
where the peak is or when it will come, but it seems 
doubtful that we are close to it yet. 

We may get some basis for estimating the future 
growth of professional psychology by looking at the 
growth curve for APA membership. In 1947 Dael 
Wolfle (Amer. Psychologist, 1947, 2, 516-520) 
plotted the growth curve of the APA since 1892. 
He found an average of about 10 per cent increase 
per year from 1920 on. His extrapolation from 
the curve yielded the predictions that there will be 
about 16,000 members in 1960 and 40,000 in 1970. 
Professor E. G. Boring has recently communicated 
to us here similar data on our growth from 1914 to 
1950 and on predicted size in future years. His 
extrapolation data are presented below: 


Year Membership 
1960 17,886 
1970 43,986 
2000 654,200 
2050 58,884,500 


Nobody will be ready to believe we will have 
nearly 59 million members a hundred years from 
now. And few will be inclined to worry a great 
deal about an hypothesis that takes so long to test. 
But the figure for 1970 is within the scope of both 
investigation and possibility. What is to prevent 
our having 40,000 or more members of the APA in 
1970? At some point on this curve a saturation 
sets in, for our society may be neither inclined nor 
able to support an infinite number of psychologists. 
And at some point we run out of the supply of 
bright young people who can be made into psy- 
chologists. Maybe the latter point is very close. 
There are those who now say with some authority 
that there are already no longer enough bright 
young candidates to go around among the various 
scientific and professional fields. It seems likely, 
however, that if society does something to bring 
forth and train all those bright young people whose 
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lights are now hidden under an economic bushel, the 
supply will be greater. If the demand for psycho- 
logical services continues, and grows, psychology 
will compete successfully with other scientific and 
professional fields for the attention of our bright 
young people. It now seems a good guess that for 
a number of years to come, the APA will continue 
to grow and the number of man-years invested in 
professional psychological activities of some sort 
will rise steadily and sharply. We have some rea- 
son to expect that this increase, particularly if 
helped along by social emergency, will approach 
phenomenal proportions. 

Though many members of its APA are somewhat 
resentful of our growing concern with professional 
problems, I think that more of us should focus more 
concern on this probable growth. And we should 
not wait till we know its precise magnitude to begin 
our worrying, for this growth will mightily effect 
all of us—whether we spend our efforts in pure or 
applied pursuits, whether we go in primarily for re- 
search or for service. This growth means a large 
responsibility—if we are at all inclined to bother 
about the social consequences of our behavior as 
psychologists. Tt means a change, for better or for 
worse, in the day-to-day activities of each of us. 
And, if we choose to accept it, it means an un- 
paralleled opportunity to create a profession the 
like of which has never before been seen, either in 
form or content. 

As for the responsibilities, I think a case can be 
made that the age of the psychological man is upon 
us, and that psychologists must accept responsi- 
bility not only for having sped the arrival of this 
age but for guiding its future course. Whether 
we like it or not, our society is tending more and 
more to think in terms of the concepts and meth- 
ods spawned and nurtured by psychologists. And 
whether we like it or not, psychology and psycholo- 
gists will continue to be a consequential factor in 
the making of social decisions and in the structur- 
ing of our culture. There appears to be a hard core 
of reality behind the sometimes pious, sometimes 
Cassandra-like cries, heard so often during the past 
two or three decades, that man’s last best hope is 
man’s increased understanding of man. Any psy- 
chologist who is inclined to come down with such 
high-level concerns—and a great many are so in- 
clined—must also concern himself with both the 
form and content of the profession of psychology. 
In whatever way the science of psychology develops, 


professional psychologists will have a determining 
hand in the translation of that science into social 
action. We need to think now, it seems to me, 
more than we have ever thought before about 
equipping our profession, both in terms of indi- 
vidual competences and in terms of group organi- 
zation, to commit itself wisely in the face of such a 
challenge. 

At a less high-flown level of consideration, we 
can make a strong case that the very concrete day- 
to-day welfare of individual psychologists will be 
directly influenced by the way in which the pro- 
fession, as a social entity, develops. The future of 
the profession will have a bearing on our status, 
our income. I think it can be well argued that the 
future of professional psychology will determine 
whether there is increased or diminished oppor- 
tunity and facilitation for pure research on the part 
of those who choose to work on rather than with 
psychology. I would predict that if the profession 
grows healthily, opportunities for scientific psy- 
chologists will increase, for society seems to sup- 
port most handsomely those scientific or academic 
fields which it perceives as paying their way. 
Chemistry and physics laboratories in our universi- 
ties are universally populous and well equipped. 
Perhaps psychological laboratories will be equally 
commodious and well staffed when the profession 
of psychology is perceived as equally profitable to 
society. That day seems to be coming. It may not 
be far wrong to argue that the professional activi- 
ties of psychologists more directly than their scien- 
tific activities have succeeded in moving our sci- 
ence down from the academic attic it occupied 
through the first third of the present century. 
Maybe it is only enlightened self-interest for the 
pure psychologist to support and guide his applied 
brother—as it is enlightened self-interest for the 
profession to support (and sometimes to guide) the 
man who chooses to follow and further the pure 
science of psychology. 

Not only do we have a responsibility for the 
development of professional psychology and a very 


‘down-to-earth investment in its future but, for 


those of us who get satisfaction from participating 
in and fashioning new movements, there is an op- 
portunity to make a contribution to the first de- 
liberately designed profession in history. - 

I know relatively little about the past of the 
medical or the legal or the engineering professions, 
but I suspect they have been Topsy-like phe- 
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nomena, growing more or less unconsciously ac- 
cording to ill-perceived social pressures. I think 
that psychology has a chance to do better. I think 
we are already doing better. It may turn out that 
our Boards and Committees will have a good his- 
tory of perceiving our place’ in society, of antici- 
pating trends and of guiding our acts toward the 
anticipatory and the adaptive. But I think we 
can do still better. I have the impression that in 
structuring our future we have not yet used our- 
selves at our wisest or in accordance with our best 
traditions. Nor have we capitalized on all the re- 
sources to which we can have access. 

The Boards and Committees that every year are 
committing us to decisions determining our future 
are operating under handicaps. In the first place, 
the people who serve on our Boards and Commit- 
tees are often the busiest members of the Associa- 
tion. We seem to have more trust in busy psy- 
chologists than in those with a lot of leisure time. 
Thus it happens that most of the thought going into 
decisions about the future of psychology is sort 
of spare-time thinking. The people who do it are 
often—and necessarily—primarily invested in their 
back-home problems. There just is not time to 
collect all relevant facts and to think everything 
through with thorough care. And while our de- 
cisions about ourselves are made with great respect 
for evidence, it seems to me they are sometimes 
made in its absence. It may be that our general 
method of making our decisions leads us to a finger- 
in-the-dike sort of problem-solving. We treat prob- 
lems as they arise rather than anticipate them or 
prevent them. We are too often in a state of un- 
expected emergency. And when emergency is upon 
us, we may be inclined not to behave in a deliberate 
and pre-planned way but, as a parent when faced 
by a new problem in child behavior often behaves 
automatically like his parents before him behaved, 
we may unconsciously solve our problems like they 
have been allegedly solved by older, more estab- 
lished professions. 

I think we need—now—to devote more time, 
more thinking, more research to the task of plan- 
ning the wisest future for professional psychology. 
It is possible that if we go about it properly, we 
can arrive at decisions about ourselves that are 
more adaptive, more inventive, more wise, less 
likely to be unthinkingly imitative of other profes- 
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sions. The tremendous scientific and social po- 
tential in our field—a potential that seems to me 
particularly great if the science and profession re- 
main very closely allied— deserves the best nurtur- 
ing, the best guidance, the wisest planning, that it 
is possible for man to give it. 

It seems to me both necessary and possible that 
we have, for use in our long-range planning, the 
following: 


(a) Clear and complete information on the his- 
tory and present structure of other professions. 
(b) A sociological or anthropological or socio- 
psychological study of our current role in the so- 
ciety that supports us. 

(c) A sound knowledge of the present and po- 
tential demands for psychological research and 
service. 

(d) A systematic knowledge of what professional 
psychologists are now actually doing—and what 
they can do better, for example, than ministers, 
psychiatrists, or social workers. 

(e) A knowledge of the interests, values and as- 
pirations of current American psychologists. 

(f) A knowledge of the relation between training 
and performance in psychology. 


I think that studies can be designed that would 
yield information on all these and other points. 
And I think that the facts and insights coming from 
such researches would make an invaluable contribu- 
tion to our wisdom about ourselves. 

When we have our significant facts then perhaps 
we could make it possible for a half-dozen of our 
ablest and most broadly trained psychologists to sit 
down in isolation from other problems and ponder 
these facts for a year with the purpose of formulat- 
ing recommendations for the guidance of psychol- 
ogy toward the development of the healthiest, most 
significant, most productive, and most satisfying 
profession yet known. 

All this may be the veriest of pipe dreams. But 
such fantasies may stimulate somebody to think a 
thought he has not thought before, may lead to the 
doing of something by somebody that will have 4 
desirable effect on reality. At the moment, I do 
not regard it as fantastic that funds can be found 
somewhere for the support of some such program 
of research and planning. 

FILLMORE H. SANFORD 


Psychological Notes and News 
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Charles I. Mosier died on January 17, 1951, 
at the age of forty. He had been chief of the Re- 
search and Analysis Branch of the Personnel Re- 
search Section, Adjutant General's Office. 


Ira D. Scott died on January 16, 1951, at the 
age of sixty-six. He had been director of the VA's 
Advisement and Guidance Service since its incep- 
tion in 1943. 


Gardner Murphy, on December 13, 1950, ad- 
dressed the Indian Psychological Association in 
Calcutta on the “Recent History of Psychology." 
Professor S. C. Mitra, who presided, requested the 
speaker to transmit to the American Psychological 
Association the cordial greetings and best wishes of 
the Indian Psychological Association. 


Gordon L. Lippitt has accepted the position of 
training consultant in human relations with the 
National Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment at the National Education Association. On 
January 1 he completed a six months' assignment 
as program coordinator for the Mid-Century White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, while 
on leave of absence from Union College. 


Isabelle V. Kendig, formerly chief clinical psy- 
chologist at St. Elizabeths Hospital, has been ap- 
pointed chief clinical psychologist at the VA Hos- 
pital, Tomah, Wisconsin. 


Mitchell Dreese has recently been appointed 
dean of the College of General Studies at George 
Washington University. Previously, Dr. Dresse 
was dean of the summer school. 


Paul R. Dingman, formerly with the Cushing 
VA Hospital, has been appointed clinical psycholo- 
gist at the Brattleboro Retreat, Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont, 


Raymond J. Corsini, formerly senior psycholo- 
gist at San Quentin Prison, has been appointed 
Supervising psychologist of the Psychiatric Field 
Service, State Department of Public Welfare of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 


Robert E. Dreher of Wabash College joined the 
Air Force on January 31. 
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Allen R. Levin is now a captain at the U. S. 
Army Hospital at Ft. Benning, Georgia. 


Joseph M. Sacks is on military leave from the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. VA Hospital at Montrose, 
New York. He now holds the rank of captain as 
chief psychologist at the Madigan Army Hospital, 
Ft. Lewis, Washington. 


The change-of-address notices with military 
connotations which have come to the APA office 
during the last month are as follows: 

Walter J. Black is now Capt. Walter J. Black, 
Leader's School, Camp Chaffee, Arkansas. 

Harold Borko is now Lt. Harold Borko, Box 360, 
Letterman Army Hospital, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

Glynn E. Clark is now Major Glynn E. Clark, 
USMCR, Quarters 17-B-13F, Camp Pendleton, 
Oceanside, California. 

Lt. Stanley D. Curyea is now located at 1600 N. 
Pierce, Apt. 10, Arlington, Virginia. 

Thomas F. Humiston is now 1st Lt. Thomas F. 
Humiston, 279th General Hospital, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

Donald C. Kuhn is now Ensign Donald C. Kuhn, 
Billet Analysis Team, 11th Naval District Hdqtrs., 
Room 253, Box 3, San Diego, California. 

James W. Layman is now Major James W. Lay- 
man, Medical Field Service School, Brooke AMC, 
Ft. Sam Houston, Texas. 

Walter A. Luszki is now Major Walter A. Luszki, 
Army Medical Center, Washington, D. C. 

Thomas T. Sandel is now Lt. T. T. Sandel, 
USMCR, MGCIS-2, MACG-2, MCAS El Toro, 
Santa Ana, California. 


E. Parl Welch is studying at the Carl G. Jung 
Institute of Analytical Psychology in Switzerland, 


Lester M. Libo, formerly of Stanford Univer- 
sity, is now a study director with the Research Cen- 
ter for Group Dynamics, University of Michigan. 


Olga de Cillis Engelhardt has been appointed 
research associate and project director at the In- 
dustrial Relations Center, University of Chicago, 
while on leave from the University of Connecticut. 
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Richard M. Griffith, a recent graduate of the 
VA Training Program at the University of Ken- 
tucky, has accepted a position in medical research 
at the Lexington VA Hospital. He replaces Barrie 
Shaw who has accepted a position with the Mental 
Hygiene Clinic at Daytona Beach, Florida. 


Walter D. Obrist has been appointed research 
associate at the Moosehaven Research Laboratory, 
Orange Park, Florida. He was formerly at the In- 
stitute for Juvenile Research in Chicago. 


Ray S. Musgrave is at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, while on sabbatical leave from Millsaps 
College. 


Two per cent, or 30 of 1694 blinded World War 
II veterans, have entered the field of psychology. 


A conference was held November 9-11 at the 
University of Chicago under the sponsorship of the 
Air Training Command Human Resources Research 
Center. Participants included research personnel 
of the Air Force, Army, and Navy; research con- 
sultants and contractors of the Air Force; and a 
selected group of university psychologists of di- 
verse interests. This conference was the first of a 
series aimed at the discussion and formulation of 
objectively testable hypotheses with special refer- 
ence to the Air Force. Twenty-five papers report- 
ing recent research studies were presented. 

ARTHUR W. MELTON 


The New York Bureau of Tass, telegraph 
agency of the USSR, has ordered a copy of the 
Psychological Monograph entitled “Attitudes of 
German Prisoners of War: A Study of the Dy- 
namics of National-Socialistic Followership," by 
H. L. Ansbacher. 


The Gesell Institute of Child Development, 
310 Prospect Street, New Haven, Connecticut, was 
founded in March 1950 and was incorporated as a 
private nonprofit organization, for the purpose of 
continuing and expanding the clinical, research, 
and teaching services which its staff members had 
carried on for many years as the Clinic of Child 
Development at the Yale University School of 
Medicine. Frances L. Ilg, Louise Bates Ames, and 
Janet Learned constitute the Board of Directors. 
Other corporation members are Arnold Gesell and 


Robert U. Redpath, Jr. 


At the University of Chicago, the chair- 
manship of the department of psychology was 
previously held by James G. Miller, but he is 
now out of residence to do clinical work and re- 
search for four quarters. Garth J. Thomas will be 
acting chairman during the winter and spring quar- 
ters, and Donald W. Fiske will be acting chairman 
during the summer and fall quarters. 


The Call for Papers for the 1951 convention of 
the American Psychological Association will ap- 
pear in the March issue of the American Psycholo- 
gist. 


The APA's Building Committee has been ap- 
pointed by President Robert R. Sears. Jerry W. 
Carter, Jr. is chairman, and the other members of 
the committee are Fillmore H. Sanford and Dael 
Wolfle, 


Donald T. Campbell has accepted appoint- 
ment to the Convention Program Committee of the 
American Psychological Association. 


Clinical psychologist, either sex, at least MA 
and two years of clinical experience, for diagnostic 
testing and some therapy, depending upon qualifi- 
cations. Appointment at Psychologist II rating in 
State Civil Service. Salary, $3,660-$4,380. Apply 
to the director, Mrs. Harriett K. Beck, Port Huron 
Child Guidance Clinic, 1010 Richardson Street, 
Port Huron, Michigan. 


Senior interns, either sex, beginning in June. 
Psychodynamic evaluation of mentally ill aimed at 
recommending and conducting individualized ther- 
apy. More than one year of graduate work and 
familiarity with Wechsler-Bellevue, TAT, and 
Rorschach desired. Salary, $175 per month less 
$25 full maintenance. Apply to Dr. Herbert G. 
McMahan, Superintendent, Beatty Memorial Hos- 
pital, Westville, Indiana. 


A two-year post-doctoral externship (resi- 
dency) in the specialty of psychodiagnostic and 
psychiatric team practices will be offered in the 
Department of Adult Psychiatry of The Menninger 
Foundation, starting September 1, 1951. On satis- 
factory completion of the first year, the appoint- 
ment will be renewed for the second year. The 
stipend is $3,500 for the first year, $3,800 for the 
second. Since it is expected that the bulk of these 
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stipends will be provided by the USPHS, the resi- 
dency is dependent on favorable action by that 
body. A PhD in psychology with a background in 
clinical psychology is required. Applications must 
be received by April 15, 1951. Apply or write for 
further information to Dr. Robert C. Challman, 
The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas. 


How Civil Service appointments are made. 
Practically all civilian scientific and technical po- 
sitions in Navy establishments are under "Civil 
Service." Civil Service regulations have been de- 
veloped to assure that appointments to Federal po- 
sitions are on a competitive basis. Vacancies oc- 
curring in Federal activities may be filled by pro- 
motion, reinstatement, transfer or reassignment of 
individuals already or formerly employed by the 
Federal government or by original appointment of 
applicants taken from lists established as a result 
of publicly announced examinations. "Where an in- 
sufficient number of qualified candidates is avail- 
able from such lists, qualified persons who did not 
participate in the examination may be considered 
for appointment by the agency concerned. 

Effective December 1, 1950 all appointments to 
the Federal service were on a non-permanent basis 
except in unusual circumstances. "Therefore, they 
are considered as “indefinite” appointments. Per- 
manent appointments are made only when the Civil 
Service Commission determines that such appoint- 
ments are in the interest of the government. 

Indefinite appointments are not under the Fed- 
eral Retirement System but after January 1, 1951 
Will be covered by the National Social Security 
System which requires a deduction of 114% from 
Salary instead of the 6% under the Federal Retire- 
ment System. Indefinite appointments are given 
the same annual leave (26 days) and sick leave (15 


days) as permanent Civil Service status appoint- 
ments, 
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HOW TO APPLY 


Applications for any federal position should be 
made on a Civil Service Commission Standard Form 
57, “Application for Federal Employment." These 
forms may be obtained from any first or second 
class post office, from the central or regional offices 
of the U. S. Civil Service Commission, or from the 


personnel office of any federal agency. 

An applicant should submit a Form 57 directly 
to any Navy laboratory or establishment at which 
he desires to be considered for employment. 

The following vacancies for psychologists, involv- 
ing a total of 27 positions, were listed in the Navy's 
January 1951 Bulletin: 


Grade Special Qualifications 
Level Required Location 
GS-12 Physical testing tech- Naval Air Development 
niques relating to avia- Center, Johnsville, Penn- 
tion medicine sylvania 
GS-12) Medical psychology or Naval Radiological De- 
pm immunology fense Laboratory, San 
Francisco 24, California 
GS-12 PhD plus research ex- Office of Naval Research, 
perience Room 1070, T-3 Building. 
E Washington 25, D. C. 
GS-12 Experience in achieve- Naval Air Station, Nor- 
ment test development folk 11, Virginia 
GS-11 Clinical Naval Training Center, 
San Diego 33, California 
GS-9 Psychophysics of vision, Naval Hospital, Hous- 
colorimetry and visual ton, Texas 
research 
GS-9 Design of controls for Naval Research Labora- 
radar, sonar, etc., with tory, Washington 25, 
idea of reducing human D. C. 
error 
GS-7 Naval Radiological De- 
fense Laboratory, San 
Francisco 24, California 
GS-7 Human engineering; Naval Electronics Labo- 
to psychophysics; and psy- ratory, San Diego 52, 
GS-12 chological measure- California 
ments 
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AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
August 31-September 5, 1951; Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Illinois 
For information write to: 
Dr. Fillmore H. Sanford 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


SOCIETY OF EXPERIMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 
March 20-21, 1951; University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville 
For information write to: 
Dr. W. J. Brogden 
Department of Psychology 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 


EASTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

March 30-31, 1951; St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, New 
York. Meetings will be held on the campus of 
Brooklyn College 

For information write to: 

Dr. Charles N. Cofer 

Department of Psychology 

University of Maryland 

College Park, Maryland 


MIDWESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
April 27-28, 1951; Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 

For information write to: i 

Dr. David A. Grant 

Department of Psychology 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison, Wisconsin 


SOUTHERN SOCIETY FOR PHILOSOPHY 
AND PSYCHOLOGY 
March 23-24, 1951; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia 
For information write to: 
Dr. D. Maurice Allan 
Hampden-Sydney College 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 


WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
April 27-28, 1951; San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California 
For information write to: 
Dr. Brant Clark 
Department of Psychology 


San Jose State College 
San Jose 14, California 


INTER-SOCIETY COLOR COUNCIL 


February 28, 1951; Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. 

For information write to: 

Miss Dorothy Nickerson, Secretary 

Inter-Society Color Council 

Box 155 

Benjamin Franklin Station 

Washington 4, D. C. 


FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
ON MENTAL HEALTH 


December 11-19, 1951; Mexico City, D. F. 

For information write to: 

Mrs. Grace E. O'Neill 

Division of World Affairs 

National Association of Mental Health 

1790 Broadway 

New York 19, New York | 


THIRTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


July 16-21, 1951; Stockholm, Sweden 
For information write to: 

The Secretariat 

Psychological Institute 
Observatoriegatan 8 

Stockholm, Sweden 


ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONALE 
DE PSYCHOTECHNIQUE 


July 24-28, 1951; Gothenburg, Sweden 
For information write to: 

Dr. Franziska Baumgarten-Tramer 
Thunstrasse 35 

Berne, Switzerland 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


August 6-12, 1951; Edinburgh, Scotland 


For information write to: 
Professor P. E. Vernon 
Institute of Education 
Malet Street 

London WC 1, England 


Spring Publication — — — — — ———À 
The Second Edition of 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Norman L. Munn, Bowdoin College 


In the Second Edition of Psychology, Dr. Munn has BOSTON 
created a textbook that is even more interesting and NEW YORK 
challenging to the student than the highly successful CHICAGO 
original edition. More explicitly objective, the DALLAS 


Second Edition also reflects recent research, with 
significant changes in the material on motivation, 
emotion, learning, and individual differences. There H. p 
is greater emphasis on human material and a de- 04g ton 
creased emphasis on physiology, neurology, and “7: 
anatomical detail. Illustrations have been increased Mifflin 
not only in number but also in quality and mean- 
ingfulness. A Student's Manual, by Dr. Munn and 
E. Parker Johnson, and an Instructor’s Manual ac- 
company the text. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Company 


THE EGO AND THE SELF 
By Percival M. Symonds, Columbia University 

This book presents a comprehensive summary of present day thinking and experimentation on 
the ego and the self. Introductory chapters define and differentiate the two concepts of ego and 
self. Later chapters deal with such topics as, the functions and development of the ego, the 
development of the self, the problems of ego involvement, and ego deterioration. Although the 
material presented is on the advanced level, the style is easily readable. 225 pp. $2.50 


— ——A HISTORY OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, 2nd Edition 
By Edwin G. Boring, Harvard University 

The second edition of this complete and penetrating history introduces new chapters on the 
Scottish and French schools of psychology, American functionalism, behavioristics, brain physi- 
ology and dynamic psychology. New material is introduced on Kant, Hering, British psychology, 
and the recent schools. The same general method of presentation is employed as before, with 
the emphasis on biographical material, and each chapter is supplemented by a section of biblio- 
graphical data. 777 pp. $6.00 


are chosen from their new insight into the Janes ae an 
Pointing to future developments. apters deal with i d 
counseling, treatment methods and interviewing techniques. Case summaries, with excerpts 


from recorded interviews, are included. 520 pp. $5.00 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


— —— 585 West 32nd Street New York 1, N.Y. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Founded in 1948 


Published Quarterly in February, May, August, and November 
for the 


EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy GROUP 


Editor: D. Russell Davis, University of Cambridge 


Manuscripts in the experimental field are solicited. Subscriptions 
from the United States should be entered now for the next year. 
30 shillings per year (current rate $4.20). 


Order from 


W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd. 
Cambridge, England 


THE CHILDREN'S APPERCEPTION TEST 
C.A.T. 


by LEOPOLD BELLAK, M.A., M.D. 
Lecturer in Psychology, School of Education, New York University 
and SONYA SOREL BELLAK 


USE: The Children’s Apperception Test is a personality test specifically designed for use 
with children between three and ten years of age, of both sexes; and of all ethnic 
groups. 

NATURE: The C.A.T. consists of ten pictures of animals in various social situations. 
The pictures are chosen in such a way as to elicit stories which constitute projec- 
tions revealing the basic problems of children of these ages in relation to parents, 
siblings, eating, fear of loneliness, oedipal situation, aggression, cleanliness train- 
ing, etc. 

APPLICATION: A Manual for the Interpretation of the C.A.T. has been prepared which 
sets forth the basic principles of the test and its administration and interpretation. 
A Record and Analysis Booklet has been designed to facilitate recording and syste- 
matic interpretation following a definite frame of reference. 

DISTRIBUTION: PRICE: 

Set of ten Pictures in Folder and Manual................0....... 00055 $ 

30 Record and Analysis Booklets ; 0.225055 Syste nares isa $ 

Set of Pictures with Manual and 30 record analysis booklets $ 
Plus Postage. Payment to be made upon receipt of invoice. 


C.P.S. COMPANY 
P. O. Box 42, Gracie Station, New York 28, N. Y. 


In the interest of professional standards, it is requested that orders from nonmembers of the American Psychological Asso- 
Fe the taterest of ro pE E E E AEE by AERE Of raped ced rr CARO, or spervieios. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE, third edition 
by Floyd L. Ruch 
A 798 pages, illustrated list price $4.00 
complete 
program WORKING WITH PSYCHOLOGY, 
for third edition by Floyd L. Ruch and Neil Warren 


General 320 pages list price $1.50 


Psycholo 
yenolosy | Twenty pages of test items to be used with 


courses PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE, third edition 


Available upon request 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Now Ready 


The completely Revised and Greatly Expanded 
Edition of a Famous Work 


The NEW You and Heredity 


by AMRAM SCHEINFELD 


L. includes the vast developments of a decade in the field of human heredity. 
More than 75% of the material is new—prepared in consultation with more 


than 50 leading specialists. New chapters on mental disorders and defects; 
new discussions of cancer, diabetes, heart disease, greatly extended analyses of 
personality, behavior, achievement and talents, and many other important 
changes and additions. More than forty new photographs, charts and draw- , 
ings. Completely reset and printed from new plates. 616 pages 


At all bookstores - $5.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 


Important New Harper Texts in Psychology 
AN INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 


By GARDNER MURPHY 


One of America’s most eminent psychologists—the editor of 
Harper's distinguished Psychological Series—here demonstrates 
that he can write as effectively for the beginning student as for 
the advanced student and the research worker. AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO PSYCHOLOGY makes a new approach to the subject, and 
one which will appeal strongly to many students. A systematic 
and unified presentation, it utilizes what might be called a 
“personalistic’’ point of view, developed primarily in the study 
of personality. In other words, it focuses upon the nature of the 
whole person; motives, percepts, thoughts, attitudes are con- 
sidered as activities of persons. Illustrations are drawn from 
all kinds of sources, including literature, and there are 70 half- 
tones and drawings and six color plates. Accompanying chapter 
tests and a workbook will be ready shortly. Early March. 
564 pages. $4.25 


Under the Editorship o] Gardner Murphy 


STUDIES IN 
LEADERSHIP 


Edited by 
ALVIN W. GOULDNER 
University of Buffalo 


A unique work in a field of 
special interest to psycholo- 
gists—a symposium consist- 
ing of 32 studies by well- 
known authorities, designed 
to sift out of the social sci- 
ences certain concepts which 
help to understand, evaluate, 
or guide the behavior of 
leaders. Sociologists, psy- 
chologists, political scientists, 
philosophers, and anthropolo- 
gists are among the con- 
tributors. Just published. 


736 pages $5.00 


CULTURE IN 
CRISIS 
A Study of the Hopi Indians 
By LAURA THOMPSON 


A fascinating account of the 
most elaborate study of an 
ethnic group ever conducted. 
Some fifty experts in anthro- 
pology, psychiatry, psychol- 
ogy, pedagogy, public ad- 
ministration, linguistics, and 
ecology conducted the study, 
which develops an accurate 
field theory of culture and an 
important methodology for 
the study of cultural crises. 
With Hopi designs used as 
illustrations, and 24 pages of 
vivid photographs of Hopi 
life. 


221 pages & photographs $4.00 


SOCIAL PSYCHOL- 
OGY AT THE 
CROSSROADS 


Edited by JOHN H. ROHRER 
Tulane University 


and MUZAFER SHERIF 
University of Oklahoma 


Original papers of the utmost 
importance to social psychol- 
ogists and their students. 
The eighteen contributors— 
all outstanding men in the 
social sciences—are here con- 
cerned with the integration 
of research in all the areas of 
the social sciences toward a 
more unified social science of 
man. This symposium is 
well unified, with a high de- 
gree of continuity from chap- 
ter to chapter. Just off the 
press. 


424 pages $4.00 
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CALL FOR PAPERS 


FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Chicago, Illinois, August 31 to September 5, 1951 


APA CONVENTION PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


Cecil W. Mann, Chairman; J. McV. Hunt, ex officio; Donald T. Campbell, Carl P. Duncan, 
Howard F. Hunt, Launor F. Carter 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Headquarters: Sherman Hotel, corner Clark St., 
and Randolph St. All meetings will be held in the 
Sherman. 


Hotel Reservation and Registration: The com- 
bined hotel reservation and pre-meeting registration 
form printed on pages 83 and 84 of this issue of the 
American Psychologist lists the two hotels which 
have agreed to reserve rooms for members of the 
APA. The other hotel in addition to the Sherman 
is the Morrison, 79 West Madison St., which is ap- 
proximately two blocks from the Sherman. Mem- 
bers expecting to attend the meetings are urged to 
use the combined registration and room reservation 
form. Those who send in the pre-meeting registra- 
tion form need only report to the registration desk 
im the lobby of the Sherman in order to pick up 
their convention badges. Those who do not pre- 


register may complete their registration upon ar- 
rival, 


Deadline: In order to be assured of hotel accom- 
modations, reservations should be made before Au- 
Eust 1. No guarantees are possible after this date. 


PARKING IN THE LOOP 


Members driving to the meetings should be 
Warned that the traffic and parking problems are 
unusually severe in the Loop. During the morning 
and afternoon rush hours it may take an hour or 
more to drive in from the nearest suburbs, 10 to 15 
miles from the center of the city. During the day 
Parking lots outside the Loop charge 50 to 754 for 
the first hour, and 10 to 256 for each additional 
hou. Parking inside the Loop usually runs higher. 
Members driving to the meetings may want to leave 
their cars outside the city. 
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OTHER LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Following is a list of committees on other local 
arrangements with the names of the committee 
chairmen. Members interested in matters handled 
by these committees are requested to communicate 
directly with the appropriate committee chairmen. 
On matters not covered by these committees, mem- 
bers should write to either of the co-chairmen of 
the general committee on local arrangements, Carl 
P. Duncan, Department of Psychology, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Illinois, or Donald T. 
Campbell, Department of Psychology, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 37. 


Exhibits: Space will be provided for exhibits di- 
rectly off the mezzanine floor of the Sherman. Ar- 
rangements should be made with Frank J. Kobler, 
Department of Psychology, Loyola University, 820 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Meetings of Scheduled Programs: Arrangements 
will be made to have rooms and facilities ready for 
scheduled meetings, including the display of any 
visual aid or the projection of any film or slides 
used in connection with a paper. See page 88 for 
the regulations for films, film strips, and slides. 


Information Desk: A. A. Canfield, Department 
of Psychology, Northwestern University. Members 
of this committee will have a desk in the lobby of 
the Sherman and will distribute information which 
might be of interest to members. 


Directory of Members: Harry Shelley, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Northwestern University. This 
committee will make available a visible alphabetical 
index of all registrants. The committee will also 
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make arrangements for a mail box and a bulletin 
board at headquarters. 


Registration: Benjamin Burack, Department of 
Psychology, Roosevelt College, 430 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 5. This committee will handle 
pre-registration and will be in charge of the regis- 
tration desk at headquarters. 


Special Dinners and Luncheons: George Speer, 
Institute for Psychological Services, 18 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3. Arrangement may 
be made as late as August 15, but the deadline for 
completed arrangements is April 30 if an announce- 
ment is to appear in the printed program. 


Arrangements for Care of Children: Janet Tay- 
lor, Department of Psychology, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Members should indicate in advance if 
they wish arrangements made for care of children 
at any time during the meetings. 


Recreation: Irwin Berg, Department of Psychol- 
ogy, Northwestern University. Information on rec- 
reation will be available at the Information Desk, 


Special Arrangements or Services: Paul Greene, 
Student Counseling Bureau, University of Illinois, 
Navy Pier, Chicago. Groups wishing special ar- 
rangements such as space to hold unscheduled meet- 
ings on short notice, should ask at the Information 
Desk for the assistance of this committee. 


Publicity: Garth Thomas, Department of Psy- 
chology, University of Chicago, Chicago 37. ‘There 
will be a Press Room at headquarters where rep- 
resentatives of the press will inquire concerning 
publicity for papers. If you wish to submit your 
paper to the Publicity Committee, send a typed 
copy of the complete paper and if possible a non- 
technical summary no later than August 1. 


CALL FOR PAPERS 


The Convention Program Committee of the 
American Psychological Association presents this 
announcement of program plans and the Call for 
Papers. No other call for papers will be distrib- 
uted. The complete program will be published in 
the July American Psychologist. 


I. TYPES OF SESSIONS COMPRISING THE 
1951 MEETING 


A. Individual Reports of Research. Four 
twelve-minute papers will be scheduled for each 
one-hour session. Individual members who wish to 
participate must submit abstracts of their papers to 
the appropriate divisional program chairman by 
April 9. The list of program chairmen for the 
various divisions will be found on pages 83 and 84 
of this issue. The abstract of a given paper may 
be submitted to one division only. The regulations 
for abstracts are given later. 


B. Technical and Professional Problem Sym- 
posia. Emphasis should be placed upon specific 
problems rather than upon broad topics. The APA 
divisions are invited to propose and organize suit- 
able two-hour symposia on technical or professional 
problems. Inter-division symposia are especially 
encouraged. The regulations for symposia are 
given in the following sections. 


C. Addresses. The APA President will present 
the annual address. Addresses by divisional presi- 
dents may be arranged for by each division. The 
APA president-elect will arrange for invited ad- 
dresses by eminent speakers in related fields. 


D. Exhibits. Arrangements will be made for ex- 
hibits. Individual members are encouraged to ex 
hibit apparatus, teaching aids, and other materials 
of scientific interest. Both commercial and private 
exhibitors should make arrangements with Frank 
J. Kobler, Department of Psychology, Loyola Uni- 
versity, 820 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 20, Ili- 
nois indicating type of exhibit and approximate 
space needs. 


E. Business Meetings. All groups desiring busi- 
ness meetings of divisions, boards, committees, etc 
should make their needs (including amount of time 
and estimated attendance) known to the chairman 
of the APA Program Committee. The deadline fot 
the receipt of such communications is April 30. 


F. Film Programs. Research and instructional 
films and film strips will be scheduled in special 
sessions to be arranged by the Audio-Visual Aids 
Committee, Arthur Lumsdaine, Chairman. Se 
regulations below. 


G. Special Programs. Special types of programs 
are encouraged, such as demonstrations of psycho 
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logical techniques and procedures, special interest 
and discussion groups, or other novel ideas which 
may be arranged through the divisional program 
chairman. Individual members may take the initia- 
tive in suggesting such programs to the appropriate 
divisional program committee by April 9, but pref- 


erably considerably earlier if extensive planning is 


necessary. 


H. Special Meetings. Alumni groups and others 
who may desire special meetings should make their 
requests known to the APA Program Chairman by 
April 30. These should include a statement of esti- 
mated attendance, time required, and whether ar- 
rangements for luncheon or dinner are also desired. 


I. Pre-Convention Sessions. The convention pro- 
gram committee will not take responsibility for the 
scheduling of sessions to be held prior to the open- 
ing of the convention on August 31. These may be 
listed in the program if submitted to the Program 
Chairman by April 30. 


IL. REGULATIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL REPORTS 


In accordance with actions of the Council of Rep- 
resentatives at the annual meeting in 1949 the fol- 
lowing rules shall be binding upon all divisions, un- 
less special exception has been made by the APA 
Program Committee at the request of a particular 
division. If special exception to these general rules 
has been granted to a specific division it will be 
found under Section V. 


A. Who May Read Papers 


1, Any member of the APA (Fellow or Associ- 
ate) may read a paper, provided that it has been 
duly accepted by the program committee of a di- 
vision and placed on that division’s program. 

2. A non-member of the APA (member of other 
recognized national scientific societies, or a gradu- 
ate student who is an affiliate of APA) may read a 
Paper provided that he is sponsored by a member 
of the APA and provided that his qualifications and 
his paper are acceptable to the program committee 
of the division concerned. The APA member who 
agrees to sponsor a non-member must submit the 
abstract of the non-member’s paper to the divi- 
‘tonal program committee concerned, together with 
Scientific qualifications and the name of the recog- 
nized national scientific society of which he is a 


member. In the case of a graduate student who is 
an affiliate of the APA the letter should indicate the 
level of training and any other factors which might 
aid a divisional committee in determining fitness 
to present a paper. Invited (see below) means 
“acceptable”; Sponsor means “vouched for by.” 
The paper of a non-member accepted for the pro- 
gram will be indicated in the program and in the 
published abstract as follows: John Brown (invited 
by Division x x x; Sponsor, John Doe). 

3. No person may read more than one volun- 
teered paper before any or all divisions. 

4. Papers may not be presented by proxy. This 
rule may be waived in cases where the author’s at- 
tendance is prevented because of his participation 
in national defense; provided that the Program 
Chairman is notified of the circumstances not later 
than August 1, 1951. 

5. Each abstract submitted must carry the sig- 
nature of the author who guarantees to present the 
paper. 

6. Multiple authorship will be permitted; the 
first listed name in a multiple authorship should be 
that of the person who will present the paper. 

7. Where multiple authorship includes a non- 
member, either as primary or secondary joint au- 
thor, the non-member shall be subject to the stipu- 
lations of Rule 2 above. 

8. Two volunteered papers which are identical 
or substantially equivalent may not be read at a 
convention, either by a single person or by differ- 


` ent members of a team of co-workers. 


9. A paper previously read at any sectional meet- 
ing may not be read at the annual meeting; this 
does not preclude acceptance of a paper presenting 
additional results on a topic concerning which a 
preliminary report has been made at a sectional 
meeting. 

10. The submission to the APA or its divisions 
of papers whose reading would violate these rules 
will disqualify the author from reading any volun- 
teered paper at the APA convention to which these 
papers are submitted. 


B. Form of Abstracts 


1. Abstracts will be typed on one side only, 
double spaced, and in quadruplicate on 815" x 11" 
white paper. Copy the following form in typing 
your abstract: 
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TITLE OF PAPER 

AUTHOR(S) ... 

INSTITUTION(S) 

If this paper is accepted and placed on the program, T 
promise to appear in person and deliver it unless pre- 
vented by conditions beyond my control. 

CODE NO. 355202528 Signed. cce Eis qae 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 


CODE: NO: oiir ada 

TITLE or PAPER: 

PROBLEM: 

SunJEcTs Usen: 

PROCEDURE: 

REsuLTs (or CONCLUSIONS) : 
Sizk or SLIDES, IF ANY: 


This form is not intended to preclude case stud- 
ies, theoretical papers, surveys, descriptions of new 
tests or techniques, or other suitable papers. Where 
these can be abstracted appropriately in terms of 
the outline given above, doing so will facilitate the 
task of evaluating abstracts. If the nature of the 
paper makes the outline inappropriate, it may be 
disregarded. Be sure, however, to follow the form 
given above down through the repetition of “TITLE 
OF PAPER”; this form is designed to facilitate re- 
moval of authors’ names during evaluation and 
should be followed rigorously. Be sure to include 
space for a code number as indicated; the divisional 
program committee will supply identifying numbers. 

2. The abstract must be limited in length to 300 
words. Abstracts of greater length will not be 
printed in the program. The reading time of the 
report must not exceed 12 minutes. 

3. Abstracts must not include tables or drawings. 


, C. Where to’ Send Abstracts—Deadline 


1. An abstract IN QUADRUPLICATE must be sent 
to one of the divisional program chairmen whose 
names appear on pages 83 and 84 of this issue, Do 
not send abstracts to the Secretary of the APA or 
to the APA Program Committee. Select the divi- 
sion which best represents the area of interest cov- 
ered by the papet. 

2. One need not be a member of the particular 
division to which he sends his abstract as long as he 
is a Fellow or Associate of the APA, or in the case 
of non-members if rules of Section II A are fol- 
lowed. f 

3. The deadline for receipt of abstracts is April 
9, 1951. 


III. REGULATIONS FOR SYMPOSIA 


The following rules govern the consideration of 
symposia to be included in the program. 


A. Initiation. With the exception of sessions or- 
ganized by the APA Program Committee, all sym- 
posia are to be organized by the Divisions. Indi- 
vidual members who wish to propose a topic or de- 
tailed plans for a symposium to be sponsored by 
one or more divisions should write immediately to 
the divisional program representative as listed be- 
low. Repetition of symposia topics and speakers 
on successive years should be avoided unless un- 
usual progress and development have taken place 
in that area in the meantime. 


B. Technical Problems Only. Symposia will be 
considered appropriate only if the topic is suffi- 
ciently technical to insure a progressive movement 
of ideas during the session. It is essential that a 
symposium be well planned in advance with thor- 
ough exchange of views, and preferably of manu- 
scripts, by the participants. It is urged that the 
number of speakers on each symposium be kept to 
a minimum and that the chairman assume a real 
responsibility for the effective coordination of the 
session. Inter-division symposia are especially de- 
sirable. 


C. Deadlines. Suggestions for symposia, round 
tables, etc., must be in the hands of the divisional 
program chairman by April 9 and preferably earlier 
so that he may meet the deadline for the receipt by 
the APA Program Committee Chairman of com- 
pleted symposia programs, including both topics 
and names of participants, which is April 30. Only 
the divisional program representative may submit 
the final symposia plans. 


IV. REGULATIONS FOR FILMS, FILM STRIPS, 
: AND SLIDES 


As in the past, a projection room and facilities 
for showing of 16 mm. sound and silent films will 
be provided. Those desiring to present new films, 
film strips or other audio-visual aids (including 
sound recordings) should send them in finished 
form to Arthur Lumsdaine, Human Resources Re- 
search Laboratories, Bolling Air Force Base, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Members desiring to request the 
showing of existing films should send the titles and 
distributors’ names, indicating order of preference 
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if more than one film is requested. The APA 
Audio-Visual Aids Committee, of which Dr. Lums- 
daine is chairman, will select the films to be shown 
and will schedule their presentation. 

The deadline for the receipt by Dr. Lumsdaine of 
films, other audio-visual aids, and requests for film 
showing, is April 9. Films received after this date, 
but before August 1, will be considered for showing 
but cannot be announced by title in the printed 
program. 

Slides do not need to be submitted in advance, 
though notification of their intended use must be 
made on the abstract. Standard lantern slides 
(314" x 4") are preferred. If 2" x 2” slides are 
to be used this must be stated on the abstract. 
Those using 2" x 2" slides should check well in ad- 
vance of the session to be sure that a projector is 
available at that time; to be on the safe side such 
à projector should be brought along if possible. 


V. SPECIAL DIVISION RULES 


All the divisions except the Division of Person- 
ality and Social Psychology will use the general 
APA rules. 

Division of Personality and Social Psychology. 
This division requires that the following additional 
Statement be submitted with each abstract: “The 
research described in this abstract and the neces- 
Saty statistical computations have been completed.” 


VI. DIVISION PROGRAM CHAIRMEN 


Tn order to facilitate the work of the APA Con- 
vention Program Committee it is requested that all 
division program material (papers and symposia), 
requests for meetings, etc., be submitted to the APA 
Program Chairman by one divisional representative, 
preferably the Divisional Program Chairman. 


VII. DEADLINES 


April 9 Abstracts must be in the hands of divi- 
sion program chairmen (see pages 83 
and 84). 

Films, etc., must be in the hands of Dr. 
Lumsdaine, Chairman, Audio-Visual Aids 
Committee. _ 

Suggestions for symposia and special 
programs must be in the hands of divi- 
sion program chairmen (do this much 
earlier if possible). 


April 9 


April 9 


April 30 Requests for business meetings and spe- 
cial alumni or other group meetings 
should be made to APA Program Chair- 
man. 

Completed divisional programs of indi- 
vidual research reports, symposia pro- 
grams, etc., must be in the hands of APA 
Program Chairman, 


April 30 


Manuscripts received January 10 and 
January 18, 1951 


FIELDS OF PSYCHOLOGY AND THEIR 
IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE AND TRAINING 


APA COMMITTEE ON INTRAPROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS IN PSYCHOLOGY * 


F E: Committee on Intraprofessional Rela- 
tionships in Psychology has been exploring 
the various fields of psychology. Here pre- 

sented is a brief analysis of the problem together 

with certain suggestions and recommendations which 
bear on practice, training, licensure and diplomate 
status. It is hoped that the membership of the 

APA will consider and discuss the statement and 

make their reactions known to the Committee. 

Decisions reached by the APA will have consider- 

able influence on the future developments in psy- 

chology and the relation of psychology to other sci- 
ences and fields of practice. 

In examining the fields of psychological practice 
it seemed wise to consider trends and the probable 
future responsibilities and functions of psycholo- 
gists, rather than to use present status solely as a 
basis of recommendations. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 


It appeared to the Committee that each psy- 
chologist, whether or not in the applied field has at 
least three major responsibilities. They are: 

1. Responsibility for furthering the scientific and 
professional development of himself, the field of 
psychology he represents, and the science in gen- 
eral. These responsibilities are reflected in research 
and in collaboration with colleagues for the better- 
ment of psychology as a science and as a profes- 
sion. The responsibility of making progress in the 


iThe Committee on Intraprofessional Relationships in 
Psychology was appointed by the Council of Representa- 
tives to propose definitions and functions, and to consider 
relationships of areas of professional practice in psychology. 
Members of the Committee were appointed from a panel 
nominated by the Divisions of Clinical and Abnormal, 
Counseling and Guidance, School Psychologists and Indus- 
trial and Business Psychology and by the Committee on the 
Relations of Psychology to Psychiatry, the Committee on 
Licensure of the Conference of State Societies, and the 
American Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology. 
Members include: Edward S. Bordin, Angus Campbell, 
Harold M. Hildreth, William McGehee, James G. Miller, 
Milton A. Saffir, Edmund G. Williamson and Carroll L. 
Shartle, chairman. 
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field of psychology exacts a toll and price in that 
new developments produce obsolescence within a 
profession, a phenomenon which the profession has 
a responsibility to overcome by predoctoral and 
postdoctoral training for those actively working in 
the field. 

2. Responsibility for furthering the understand- 
ing and effective use of psychological principles 
generally, both in other professions and in the gen- 
eral public. There is a wide range of use both wise 
and unwise of psychological techniques and con- 
cepts by other professional groups. The APA and 
its members individually need further to explore 
methods of implementing their responsibility for 
the wider use and application of psychological tech- 
niques through such efforts as joint professional 
meetings, publications in journals of related fields, 
joint committees, and overlapping memberships 
among organizations. 

3. Responsibility for understanding relevant re- 
quirements of the setting in which the psychologist — 
works and the relationship of his work to those of 
his colleagues in other professions and pursuits. 
This responsibility has a bearing on the content and 
emphasis of pre-training work experience, intern- 
ships, joint appointments in universities and in- 
terdisciplinary research teams. 

The psychologist in professional practice shares 
the foregoing responsibilities with all psychologists 
and in addition he applies the principles, tech- 
niques, and knowledges of psychology to the needs 
and requirements of individuals, groups, and ot- 
ganizations. In his professional practice he is in- 
volved, to various degrees, with the maintenance 
and improvement of effective living and with the 
prevention and alleviation of inadequate or mal- 
adjusted behavior. 


DESCRIBING FIELDS OF PROFESSIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The Committee explored a number of criteria for 
describing and differentiating the several fields of 
professional psychology. These included: 
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Level 

Function 

"Theoretical orientation 
Content of field of interest 
Locale of practice 


In Table 1 these classifications and their sub- 
groupings are shown in a Classification Chart. 

It is possible to give a professional description of 
any psychologist by selecting the proper descrip- 
tive category in each part of the five major dimen- 
sions of the above plan. Level is distinguished 
either by various institutional titles (numbers 1 
through 11) or by levels of membership in state 
and national psychological organizations (numbers 
12 through 14). The wording of several of the 
titles now seems unsatisfactory to the Committee 
and has been marked with asterisks. The Com- 
mittee welcomes any suggestions which may be 
made as to appropriate words which could become 
terms indigenous to the psychological field, to ex- 
press these ideas more effectively. Indeed readers 
are requested to suggest more appropriate terms for 
any of those employed in the above plan, whether 
marked with asterisks or not. 


TABLE 1 
Classification Chart 


LEVEL 
Institutional Title 
I, Trainee 
A, Academic 
1. Undergraduate student 
2. Graduate student 
3. Postdoctoral student 
B. In Service 
4. Practicum student* 
5. Clerk* 
6. Intern; extern* 
II. Staff member 
A. Assistant 
7. Psychological service worker 
B. Independent 
8. Journeyman* 
9. Supervising psychologist* 
10. Program chief* 
TI. Combined status 
11. Combination of two or more of above 


Professional Organization Title 
12. Affiliate 
13. Associate 
14. Fellow (or Diplomate) 


FUNCTION 
Type of Activity 
15. Study 
16. Practice 
17. Research 
18. Teaching 
19. Administration 
20. Combined functions 
Specific Skill 
21. Diagnosis 
1. Individual 
2. Group 
22. Counseling 
1. Individual 
2. Group 
23. Adjustment (Diagnosis and Counseling) 
1. Individual 
2. Group 
24. Selection and placement 
25. Behavior observation and analysis* 


1. Individual . 
2. Group 
26. Methodology and measurement technique de- 
velopment* 


THEORETICAL ORIENTATION 


27. Adlerian 

28. Client-centered 

729. Hullian 

30. Lewinian 

31. Psychoanalytic 
. 32. Tolmanian 

33. Other 

34. Eclectic 


CONTENT OF FIELD OF INTEREST 
Basic Theory 
35. Methodology and measurement 
36. Physiological 
37. Personological 
38. Social 
39. Combined content areas 
Application 
LOCALE 
Type of Institution 
I. Educational 
40. School 
41. College or University 
42. Industrial 
43. Governmental 
44. Medical 
45. Community agency 
46. Private practice . 
47. Combined locales 


Specific Location 
48 ff. (Institutional name and geographical location) 
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. Function can be described in terms of both the 
general type of activity—practice, research, teach- 
ing, or administration (numbers 15 through 20)— 
or in terms of specific skills (numbers 21 through 
26). (“Counseling” is used in the chart as a term 
including all psychotherapeutic activity.) 

Although the eventual goal of psychological sci- 
ence is to eliminate theoretical differences and to 
achieve agreement on a final substrate of accepted 
principles concerning personality and behavior, at 
present differences in theoretical orientation are 
marked. They frequently serve as important means 
of differentiating individual psychologists (numbers 
27 through 34). Theoretical differences are likely 
to be most significant parameters for change in com- 
ing years and consequently should be made explicit. 
It would seem that certain administrative problems 
in the profession arise directly from such—often 
implicit and unexpressed—theoretical differences. 

The content of the area of interest of a psycholo- 
gist is important in categorizing him (numbers 35 
through 39). Aside from methodology itself as a 
field of concern, three primary areas—physiological, 
personological, and social—appear to exist. These 
three can each be subdivided in various ways— 
animal, child, adult, for instance. Each of these 
subdivisions, furthermore, can be divided into nor- 
mal and abnormal, and these still further into spe- 
cific problem areas like religious behavior, aes- 
thetics, or even into more delimited problems. To 
the left of this part of the chart a line leading from 
basic theory to application is drawn, to indicate 
that this is an important parameter along which 
individuals differ in content interest. In general, 
the more delimited the problem area, the less likely 
are large generalizations to arise from work in it, 
and consequently the less basic it usually is. 

The locale or work setting of psychological prac- 
tice may be described in terms of the type of insti- 
tution (numbers 40 through 47) and in terms of 
specific geographical location (numbers 48 ff.). 
The work setting appears to be an important factor 
in any description of fields of psychological prac- 
tice. Moreover, the work locale has implications 
for training and internship not only with respect to 
the psychological principles and techniques applied, 
but also in the relations of the psychologist to other 

professions, to types of individual clients, and to 
characteristics of organizations served. 

If a person were to wish to describe himself fully, 
he could do so in terms of each of the eight pa- 


rameters under the five main categories in the above 
chart. For example: “I am a program chief and 


^ APA fellow doing administration work in individual 


adjustment with a psychoanalytic orientation con- 
cerned with combined content areas in a medical 
setting at X Agency.” - Or, “I am a graduate stu- 
dent and APA affiliate studying selection and place- 
ment with an eclectic orientation with primary in- 
terest in methodology, at Y University.” 

A briefer self-description might be made only in 
terms of function and locale, perhaps the most im- 
portant parameters. For example: “I am teaching 
counseling at Z University,” or, “I am doing re- 
search in behavior observation and analysis in in- 
dustrial psychology at Q.” 

Perhaps the reader would wish to make such a 
description of himself and his friends. 

Classifications of members in the APA directory 
might be in this fashion. A professional career in 
psychology might be written in terms of changes 
from one point to another on these eight param- 
eters with the passage of time. 

Divisions of the APA or other psychological 
groups are presently organized in terms of one or 
more of these parameters: ABEPP diplomates in 


‘terms of level; the Division of Counseling and 


Guidance in terms of function; informal group 
meetings at the time of APA conventions like the 
Lewinian and client—centered and psychoanalytic, 
in terms of theoretical orientation; symposia and 
divisions like those on Childhood, Aesthetics, Ma- 
turity and Old Age in terms of content; the Divi- 
sions of Industrial and Business Psychology, Mili- 
tary Psychology, and School Psychologists in terms 
of locale, and state and local societies in terms of 
specific locale. 

More systematic organization of the field might 
be considered in terms of these parameters. Per- 
haps it would be desirable to organize divisions 
only on functional or locale (type of institution) 
parameters, and give such divisions representatives 
to the APA Council. Interest groups on other pa- 
rameters—supervising psychologists, those inter- 
ested in psychodiagnosis, Hull’s theories, or in 
gerontology—might be more informally organized, 
without votes, but encouraged to develop freely, 
disappearing when interest lagged. 

An APA member then might choose one or more 
functional and one or more locale divisions which 
fit his interests and work most closely, and as many 
more informal interest groups as desired. 
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The chart gives an opportunity for seeing what 
are the logical potential groupings of psychologists, 
what are now being stressed, and what are 
neglected. 

The Committee notes the increase in number and 
variety of work locales of psychological practice. 
Psychologists have branched into new fields of ap- 
plication. Industrial psychologists have entered 
government service, some clinical psychologists have 
gone into industry, and social psychologists have 
entered industry, government, and education. This 
“migratory behavior" seems likely to continue and 
points to the probable decrease in barriers among 
professional fields in terms of concepts, techniques, 
and research methods. This movement may call 
for a redefinition of fields of psychology. This ex- 
pansion has also resulted in increased exchange of 
concepts and techniques with contiguous profes- 
sions including psychiatrists, sociologists, anthro- 
pologists, educators and engineers. 


SUGGESTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


A common core of theory, concepts, and research 
design and methods has become in many universi- 
ties a part of the basic training of all graduate stu- 
dents in psychology at the PhD level. It would 
appear that the trend will continue and should be 
encouraged since it is this core which gives psy- 
chology a professional unity. Specialized needs 
may be met by specialized courses, courses in con- 
tiguous fields, supervised intern types of experi- 
ence and postdoctoral training programs. 

The Committee assumes that the PhD degree is 
required for full responsibility in professional psy- 
chological service in all areas of practice. The 
Committee realizes that many persons with less 
than the PhD will be performing many psychologi- 
cal services in an effective manner. Such associ- 
ated workers, psychological examiners, educational 
and vocational counselors, social science engineers 
and school psychological examiners will not need 
the full course core of psychological training. They 
Will need, however, some basic courses as well as the 
training necessary for their own specialized func- 
tion. The Committee recognizes that a partial or 
incompleted PhD program is not suitable training 
for these functions, Such programs should be spe- 
cifically planned to meet the performance require- 
ments and should be continually evaluated and re- 
Vised as necessary. These graduate programs may 


be of one or two years length according to the 
needs of the specific function. Graduates should 
be recognized by appropriate professional degrees 
or other credentials. 

The Committee finds at the professional level 
considerable overlapping of functions of the special- 
ties of clinical psychology, counseling and guidance, 
and school psychology. It is recommended that the 
PhD-level training in school psychology and coun- 
seling and guidance be evaluated along with clini- 
cal training programs. This will require a reor- 
ganization and renaming of the Committee on 
Training in Clinical Psychology. 

In regard to the award of the diploma by the 
ABEPP, it is recommended that no change be made 
at this time. A study of the ABEPP diplomas indi- 
cates that they are divided on a basis more marked 
by traditional alignments than logical ones. It is 
suggested that at an appropriate time they be di- 
vided by locale or by function. Perhaps locale is 
the best way to protect the public, but in general it 
would appear that the most dynamic parameter for 
formal organizations or distinctions is the func- 
tional. The Committee has given consideration to 
the awarding of two diplomas. One field is char- 
acterized by clinical, counseling and guidance, and 
school psychology. The functions include diag- 
nosis, counseling, therapy and the readjustment of 
the individual. The second field includes indus- 
trial, social, and educational psychology. The func- 
tions are concerned with the study of individuals as 
members of groups or segments in our society. 

In regard to licensure the committee recommends 
that there be no differentiation as to field at the full 
professional level. At less than the PhD-level 
licensing by specialty should be the goal. 

The Committee is concerned with the certifica- 
tion and employment standards in psychology by 
state departments of education and other govern- 
mental and community agencies. In many in- 
stances these standards are lower than minimum 
suitable requirements. It recommended that the 
APA, the state societies, and industrial psycholo- 
gists continue their efforts to establish appropriate 
levels for the professional psychologist and the 
psychological workers at less than the full profes- 


sional level. 


Manuscript received January 17, 1951 
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Basic Research under ONR 


To the Editor: 


I am enclosing a copy of a letter written by Admiral 
T. A. Solberg to the Washington Post. It was written 
in reply to an editorial which appeared in the Post con- 
cerning the National Science Foundation on 12 No- 
vember, 1950. 

There have been rumors that all basic research is to 
be stopped or replaced by applied research, and a num- 
ber of our contractors have written with some trepida- 
tion concerning the future of their projects. This letter 
clearly states the position this office has maintained with 
regard to the conduct of basic research. 

Joun W. MACMILLAN 
Director, Human Resources Division, ONR 


*Science Foundation" 


The Office of Naval Research agrees with the Wash- 
ington Post editorial "Science Foundation" of Novem- 
ber 12, in its appreciation of the need for a sound na- 
tional science policy which will foster research in all 
fields, including part of scientific manpower. "We, too, 
are looking forward towards the active participation of 
the National Science Foundation in such a strong pro- 
gram. 

The editorial, however, is in error when it states that 
"the accent in military programs is always on applied 
research, whereas so-called pure and basic research is 
the fuel of later application." The Office of Naval Re- 
search (ONR) has been designated by Congress and the 
Navy to conduct pure and basic research in broad fields 
in physical and medical science of Navy interest. At 
present, ONR is administering a contract-research pro- 
gram in over 200 university and industrial laboratories 
on over 1,200 projects. 

Many of the best-known scientists in the country are 
receiving support in this work. It should be noted, 
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furthermore, that a very large portion of the basic 
physical research in the United States is being sup- 
ported by this office, and that many of the scientists 
just named on the board of the National Science Foun- 
dation are participants of the ONR setup. 

Almost 90 per cent of the ONR contracts are in basic 
research with no "applied" strings attached, for the 
Navy is fully aware that a sound basic research policy 
is the foundation of later developments on the applied 
side. Most of our projects come in as research pro- 
posals originating with the individual scientist. These 
projects are selected and supported within the limita- 
tions of the budget and the policies of ONR. The 
scientific investigator is then given full freedom to fol- 
low his own bent in completing his work. ONR feels 
that such projects pay off in basic scientific data and 
new techniques which can then be analyzed and ap- 
plied to Navy needs. 

ONR is happy to see the National Science Foundation 
come into being as an active force in the national sci- 
ence picture. We feel that our five years of experience 
in administering basic research will be valuable as à 
guide to policies of the foundation. But Government 
sponsorship of pure research is not entirely new. The 
other services also have programs in fundamental re- 
search and an excellent exchange of information exists 
so that each service can utilize the work of the others. 

Attention also is invited to the fact that most of our 
research is unclassified and is made available to uni- 
versities, industry, and other interested agencies, in the 
same manner as no doubt the work of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation will be made available. Thus, it can 
be seen that since the war, basic research has had con- 
siderable support which has filled in the gap awaiting 
the establishment of the National Science Foundation. 

T. A. SOLBERG, 
Rear Admiral, USN, 
Chief of Naval Research 


HAROLD SEASHORE 


Vice-president and Director, Test Division, The Psychological Corporation 


Policy and Planning Board, American Psychological Association 
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NON-SPECIFIC NOTES ON SELECTIVE 
SERVICE AND ON PSYCHOLOGISTS 
WITH RESERVE COMMISSIONS 


For various reasons it is not now possible to pub- 
lish information of a very definite or helpful sort 
concerning the concrete future of those psycholo- 
gists who are currently face-to-face with Selective 
Service or who are enrolled as Reservists in one of 
the military programs. Nobody now knows much 
about such matters. And what they do know, as 
well as what they think, is not always available for 
appearance in print. 

We will know a good deal more about psycholo- 
gists in the emergency when the great debate on 
manpower resolves itself into crystallized law. Peo- 


ple in Washington who sound like they know what. 


they are talking about expect revised Selective Serv- 
ice legislation to be passed by April or May. They 
also expect that Selective Service, perhaps at an 
earlier date, will make revised rulings about the 
fate of present students between the ages of 19 and 
26. Informed people think there is a good chance 
that all present graduate students in good standing 
will be deferred, and that undergraduate defer- 
ments will be handled in approximate accordance 
with the system described by Lowell Kelly in this 
space in November 1950. 

I have been unable to learn of any current plans 
to call to active duty large numbers of psycholo- 
gists holding Reserve commissions. This is, how- 
ever, not wholly trustworthy evidence that such 
plans are not in existence or in the making. Those 
psychologists who hold Reserve commissions with 
other than psychological designations will be called 
according to their non-psychological labels. It is 
possible, however, for such people to have their 
military classification changed. Such change of 
classification is not easy, for the military is hesitant 
to lose a good tank man or communication officer or 
aviator. Any psychologist who wants his classifica- 
tion changed should seek relevant information at 
his nearest Army or Air Force Area Command 
Headquarters or at the headquarters for his Naval 
District. 

At a very general level, the chances appear good 
that throughout the emergency psychologically 
trained people will be assigned to psychological 
work in the military establishment. And the 
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chances that psychological work in the military 
will be performed by psychologically trained people 
are also good. There will inevitably be a few slips 
and exceptions, but on both counts most knowledge- 
able people will agree that the present situation is 
much better than that maintaining in World War II. 

At all levels of manpower planning in the Federal 
Government there appears an encouraging aware- 
ness of the necessity for prudent use oí specially 
trained people. More than ever before, scientists 
and educators themselves are participating in the 
making of national manpower policy. Policies af- 
fecting scientists and scientists-in-the-making are 
not yet clear, but there seem to be grounds for ex- 
pecting that the policies will be of a sort that most 
scientists will consider wise. 

There is little or nothing in the above paragraphs 
that will help any individual psychologist who is 
face-to-face with Selective Service or who is uncer- 
tain about the time his Reserve commission will 
be activated. Such people, if they are unstructured 
about their future, are invited to write to this office 
stating their individual problems. We will try to 
give them the latest and best information we can get. 


A NATIONAL ROSTER OF PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL PERSONNEL 


At its meeting in September 1950 the Council of 
Representatives authorized the Executive Secre- 
tary to proceed with the necessary arrangements 
for the development of a national roster of psy- 
chological personnel. The Executive Secretary has 
proceeded. 

Some time after March 10—shortly after, I 
hope—each member of the APA will receive from 
this office a composite questionnaire designed t0 


elicit information for (a) the construction of a na- 


tional roster, (b) the compilation of the 1951 bio- 
graphical directory and (c) the guidance of the 
officers of the Association with respect to certain 
policy matters. Each Affiliate of the Association 
will receive a less extensive questionnaire asking 
for information of relevance for the roster. 


The precise form of the questionnaire and the 


date for its mailing will be determined by the €% 
tent and manner of our collaboration with the Na- 
tional Scientific Register, the Federal agency now 


in the process of putting together a science-wide © 


| 
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roster. If some technical and administrative prob- 
lems can be quickly settled, we will mail from this 
office the questionnaire designed by the National 
Scientific Register plus a supplement that will 
elicit additional information needed for the 1951 
directory and for other purposes. Such an arrange- 
; ment will avoid duplication and will save APA 
members a good deal of time. 

If collaboration with the NSR cannot result in 
the early mailing of the composite instrument de- 
scribed above, the APA will go ahead with the de- 
velopment of its own roster, We will plan future 
collaboration in every feasible way with the Na- 
tional Register, but because of the immediate and 
relatively urgent need for roster-like information 
in our own field, we will go ahead quickly on our 
own. 

In anticipation of the possibility that we would 
want our own roster before the NSR is prepared 
to initiate the psychology section of theirs, and in 
an effort to avoid duplication of questionnaires, we 
have developed a supplement to the usual directory- 
oriented instrument. This supplement includes 
questions of relevance for a national roster and 
other questions intended to secure facts of general 
significance for American psychology—in the emer- 
gency and beyond. This supplement has been 
checked by the members of the Board of Directors 
and by the chairmen of all major APA committees. 
It has been pre-tested on a number of psychologists 
in and near Washington. It is now ready to go, 
and we will mail it soon if the combined National 
Register-APA instrument does not prove feasible. 

Whatever the final form of the questionnaire, we 
plan perhaps by summer to have in this office for 
each member and affiliate of the APA an IBM card 
loaded with information, It is easy to see the im- 
Mediate and tremendous value of such information 
about American psychology and American psycholo- 
gists. We are already faced with the necessity of 
marshalling the resources of our field and of tak- 
ing steps to see that our resources are used at their 
best, The results from either form of the question- 
naire will tell us with considerable clarity what our 
resources are and how they are currently being ex- 
pended. We can make good estimates of what our 
Strong and weak points are and will be next year 
or the year after. We will know, for example, how 
Many people are competent at what level in the 
area of perception or test development or audition 
9r human engineering or projective techniques. 


- sonnel. 


Such information, when combined with realistic in- 
formation about the present and future demands 
for psychological research or psychological services, 
will give us sound basis for intelligent plans about 
ourselves. (In the final stages of planning is an- 
other APA project to gather information that will 
make possible a reasonable estimate of present and 
future demands upon psychology by the military, 
the government and others.) 

Tn addition to facts of immediate significance for 
the problem of supply-and-demand and other as- 
pects of the emergency, the planned procedure will 
make efficiently available many other very interest- 
ing—and probably useful—facts about American 
psychology. For example, we will have complete 
and up-to-date facts about what sorts of psycholo- 
gists have what sorts of incomes. We will know 
how many psychologists are engaged in private 
practice. We will know how many APA members 
have the PhD and how many plan to get it. And 
we will get clear cues as to what can be done to 
make APA a more satisfying organization to more 
of its members. 

A final usefulness of this procedure is that it can 
furnish the basis for the functioning of something 
like the World War II Office of Psychological Per- 
If the emergency intensifies—or if it just 
continues—we may need to establish here in Wash- 
ington a mechanism to sit between American psy- 
chology on one hand and the military and govern- 
mental agencies on the other and carry out fact- 
finding, communicating, participating, facilitating, 
advising, and personnel-placing functions. The 
Central Office, of course, continually performs these 
functions, but as the emergency becomes more 
stringent these functions will need to be fulfilled at 
a greatly increased level of activity. The data 
from either of the composite questionnaires will 
give us the foundation for this sort of operation 
and will represent one sure and solid area of pre- 
paredness for whatever may come. 

These paragraphs will help inform APA mem- 
bers of some of the things that go on here in the 
Central Office. I suppose, however, that the real 
motivation in writing them is a desire to persuade 
people to fill out the forthcoming instrument with 
dispatch and with as much good humor as can be 
summoned in the face of the demanding and some- 
times frustrating chore of completing a question- 
naire. 

FILLMORE H. SANFORD 


Psychological Notes and News 
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Stevenson Smith died on November 26, 1950, 
at the age of 67. He served as head of the depart- 
ment of psychology of the University of Washing- 
ton from 1919 to 1948, and as director of the uni- 
versity's child study clinic since 1911. 


Vernon Scheidt died of a heart ailment on 
January 18, 1951 at the age of 46. He was vice- 
president of Waverly Press. 


C. Harold McCully, a former branch area ad- 
visement chief, has been appointed director of the 
VA Advisement and Guidance Service. E. G. Wil- 
liamson, chairman, Daniel Feder and Donald E. 
Super have been appointed as a committee to work 
with the Advisement and Guidance Service in rec- 
ommending methods and procedures in the counsel- 
ing of veterans. 

Two million World War II veterans have used 
this vocational counseling service. 


Joseph Weitz, formerly associate professor of 
psychology at the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, has accepted the position of research associate 
with the Life Insurance Management Association in 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Seymour W. Beardsley was appointed Educa- 
tional Adviser for Higher Education with the Ameri- 
can Military Government in Germany, under the 
United States State Department. He has been 
granted a leave of absence from Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn for the duration of his service in 
Germany. 

Alexander Morrison was appointed director of 
the Vocational Consulting and Testing Division of 
Polytechnic Institute. 


R. M. Ogden is teaching during the spring se- 
mester at the junior college of the Telluride Asso- 
ciation, Deep Springs, California. 


Raymond A. Bauer has been field director of 
the Harvard Refugee Interview Project in Munich, 
Germany, since September 1, 1950. Ivan D. Lon- 
don has been named field director of the Project 
in New York City. 


Robert H. Seashore, chairman oí the depart. 
ment of psychology at Northwestern, is now at the 
School of Aviation Medicine, Randolph Air Force 
Base, where he will remain until April while work- 
ing on a research project for the Air Force. 


Anne Roe has resigned as secretary of the Divi- 
sion of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology, effective 
May 1, 1951. The Executive Committee of the 
Division has appointed Harry V. McNeill, the 
present associate secretary, as secretary-treasurer — 
until the next election. He will use the same ad- - 
dress at 36 Veranda Place, Brooklyn 2, New York. 

Dr. Roe wrote in the Newsletter of Division 12: 1 
“An unforeseen development makes it possible for 
me to go abroad from May until August, world con- 
ditions permitting, and then to spend the winter of 
1951-52 in my summer home in New Mexico doing 
some writing. .. . It would not be possible to 
carry on the work with any degree of efficiency. I 
resign with great regret. . . .” i 


Robert B. MacLeod is a member of an expedi- | 
tion of five social scientists representing a variety of - 
fields who will spend the spring in Uganda, Kenya, 
and Taganyika. The expedition is operating under J| 
the Institute of International Education and i. 
financed by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. | 
The group will make a preliminary survey of some 
of the social problems in East Africa, with a view 
to the later formulation of a more comprehensive re | 
search program. } 


Leo J. Hanvik has been appointed chief clinical 
psychologist at the Washburn Memorial Clinic and 
clinical instructor in psychology, Department of 
Psychiatry and Neurology, University of Minnesott 
Medical School. Dr. Hanvik was previously an & 
sociate professor at Colorado A. & M. College. 


Lt. Colonel Jerome G. Sacks has transferred 
from the Office of the Surgeon Gerieral to be chiel 
of the Research Branch, Office of the Chief of Psy- 
chological Warfare, Office of the Chief of Staff 
Department of the Army. 


The Department of Philosophy and Psychol 
ogy, University of Tennessee, announced that 
James M. Porter, formerly of Rensselaer Poly: 
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technic Institute, has joined the staff at the rank 
of professor. Other members of the psychology 
staff are Edward E. Cureton, professor and depart- 
ment head; T. Ernest Newland, professor and di- 
rector of the Psychological Clinic; E. Ohmer Mil- 
ton, associate professor; William Coleman, Law- 
rence S. McGaughran, and Ernest Furchtgott, as- 
sistant professors; and Edward B. Lewis, Raymond 
R. Shrader, and Gerald Whitlock, instructors. 


Rohrer, Hibler & Replogle announce the ap- 
pointment of Kenneth W. Vaughn to their New 
York office; and David K. Spelt, formerly of Muh- 
lenberg College, to their Chicago office. Homer G. 
Wood is on leave of absence while with a govern- 
ment agency. 


Where do people go for help when they have 
mental or emotional difficulties? Some new light 
on this question was given in a report at the Con- 
ference of State and Territorial Health Officers of 
the National Institute of Mental Health by John 
Clausen. His report was based on a public opinion 
poll recently made in Phoenix, Arizona, under an 
NIMH grant, by the Survey Research Center of 
the University of Michigan, as summarized in the 
January 1951 Progress Report of the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health. 

The survey was undertaken as part of the pro- 
gram of the Phoenix Mental Health Center, a field 
research station of the NIMH. Interviews were 
conducted with 500 adults, selected at random from 
households in five areas of Phoenix and represent- 
ing almost the entire socio-economic range of the 
city’s white population. 

Only for serious psychiatric disorders would any 
large proportion of those interviewed go to a psy- 
chiatrist. Only one-third would themselves be will- 
Ing to visit a psychiatrist, although a considerably 
larger Proportion apparently recognized that a psy- 
chiatrist would be the appropriate person to con- 
sult for what they described as “mental problems” 
or “nervous disorders.” For advice on marital, 
child behavior and other problems, people said they 
Would be likely to consult clergymen rather than 
family doctors or psychiatrists. Even if faced with 
difficulties in sexual adjustment in marriage, advice 
would Probably be sought from a clergyman rather 
than a physician. 
^ Less than half of these people knew that Phoenix 
aS services to help children with emotional or be- 


havior difficulties. Knowledge of these services was 
most common among the people with the highest in- 
come but with the fewest children. Less than one- 
third of those interviewed knew that the city has 
Services or agencies to help deal with marriage 
problems. 

The complete report will be issued in a few 
months by the Survey Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


The Committee on Post-Doctoral Training 
of the Division of Abnormal and Clinical Psy- 
chology announces its Post-Doctoral Institute for 
1951. Four courses will be given, as follows: 


O. Hopart Mowrer. Personality and Methods of 
Psychotherapy 

Raymonp B. CarrELE. Personality Theory and 
Methods of Personality Appraisal 

Donatp W. MacKinnon. Research and Person- 
ality Theory 

Max L. Hur. Short-Term Adult Psychotherapy 


The Institute will be held at the Allerton Estate 
near Monticello, Illinois, for eight days, August 22 
to 29, inclusive, preceding the American Psychologi- 
cal Association meetings. Each course will be lim- 
ited to 12 participants and will meet morning and 
afternoon. Tuition is $50. The courses are open 
to members of the other Divisions but not to any 
individuals engaging in graduate study for an ad- 
vanced degree. Interested individuals may refer to 
the Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology 
Newsletter, January, 1951, for further information. 

Copies of the Newsletter announcement and ap- 
plication blanks may be obtained from Julian B. 
Rotter, Chairman, Post-Doctoral Training Com- 
mittee, Psychological Clinic, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 


The American Board of Examiners in Pro- 
fessional Psychology administered its first writ- 
ten examination in October, 1949 to 53 eligible 
candidates, of whom 40 were judged to have per- 
formed satisfactorily. This first written examina- 
tion, covering a two-day period, was assembled with 
the assistance of many psychologists, either in con- 
tribution to item pools or in reading and evaluating 
responses to essay questions. The Board has previ- 
ously expressed its appreciation of the services of 
those people who assisted in the preparation of 
this examination; it wishes now to acknowledge its 
indebtedness to the following psychologists who 
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served as readers for essay questions in the field of 
clinical psychology: Robert E. Harris, Starke R. 
Hathaway, William A. Hunt, Isabelle V. Kendig, 
Eliot H. Rodnick, Anne Roe, R. Nevitt Sanford, 
Frederic L. Wells, and Robert W. White; in the 
field of counseling and guidance: Donald E. Super, 
Leona E. Tyler, Cornelia De Camp Williams, and 
C. Gilbert Wrenn; in the field of industrial psy- 
chology: Albert D. Freiberg, Stephen Habbe, Bruce 
V. Moore, Donald G. Paterson, and Richard S. 
Uhrbrock. 

In November 1950, the Board undertook to give 
its first oral examination in Chicago and 25 of the 
40 candidates who had qualified on the earlier writ- 
ten examination reported for the November oral. 

The oral examining system required three-man 
examining teams for each of a four-part oral, cover- 
ing the following areas: (1) diagnosis or evaluation 
(the definition of the professional psychologist's 
problem); (2) therapy and/or recommendations 
(how to solve the professional problem); (3) skill 
in the interpretation and use of research findings 
(what valid knowledge exists about the problem) ; 
(4) organization and administrative problems of 
professional psychology (what are the conditions of 
professional practice). 

On the basis of individual reports from the oral 
examiners, the Board then met and reviewed the 
entire file of information on each candidate to ar- 
rive at a final decision. 

Again the Board is deeply indebted to the fol- 

lowing diplomates who served as members of ex- 
amining teams for this first oral examination sched- 
ule: in clinical: Arthur L. Benton, Hedda Bolgar, 
Roy Brener, Robert C. Challman, Erika Fromm, 
Ward C. Halstead, Starke R. Hathaway, Max L. 
Hutt, E. Lowell Kelly, Isabelle V. Kendig, Donald 
B. Lindsley, O. Hobart Mowrer, Thomas W. Rich- 
ards, Saul Rosenzweig, Robert I. Watson, and Mil- 
ton Wexler; in counseling and guidance: Edward 
S. Bordin, Lewis E. Drake, Frank M. Fletcher, Jr., 
and C. Gilbert Wrenn; in industrial: Clifford E. 
Jurgensen, Jay L. Otis, Harold C. Taylor, and 
Richard S. Uhrbrock. 
. As a result of these examinations and review 
procedures, the American Board of Examiners in 
Professional Psychology is pleased to announce the 
award of its diplomas to the following 15 candidates 
who have ‘satisfactorily completed both written and 
oral examinations, in addition to all other require- 
ments of training, experience, and endorsements: 


Tue AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


CLINICAL 


James G. Miller 

Julian H. Pathman 
Alan K. Rosenwald 
J. Warren Thiesen 
Elizabeth B. Wolf 


Howard F. Hunt 
Mary Grier (Jacques) 
Seymour G. Klebanoff 
Frank J. Kobler 
Boyd R. McCandless 


COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 


Ralph F. Berdie Nathan Kohn, Jr. 
Irwin A. Berg Harold B. Pepinsky 


INDUSTRIAL 
Raymond A. Katzell 


from Jonn G. DARLEY, 
Secretary, ABEPP 


Corrections should be made in the 1950 Direc- 
tory as follows: 

Page 21. Dr. P. S. de Q. Cabot. Add Dipl-Clin. 
Dr. Cabot is correctly listed among the Diplo- 
mates in the back of the book. 

Page 149. Mr. Herman R. Weiss. 
50 to MA 36. 


Change PAD — 


Back Order Department for 1950. The best | 
customers by states were New York, Massachusetts, 
Illinois, and California, in that rank, with Pennsyl | 
vania and Ohio close behind. There was only one 
order all year from Wyoming, and none from Ne 3 
vada; the fewest orders otherwise came from At 
kansas, Idaho, Maine, Montana, and South Da- 
kota. The most orders came from libraries, book- 
stores, subscription agents, college departments, — 
professors, students, and business firms, in the - 
rank given. 

Canadian orders are many, chiefly to libraries 
and are treated as if they were U. S. or U. S. pos 
sessions' orders. ; 

Foreign orders are more complicated. We must 
send a pro-forma invoice, and shipment is not made 
until receipt of payment in U. S. funds. English 
booksellers must file an application with the Bank 
of England for the purchase of dollars, the exact 
amount of our invoices. H. K. Lewis & Compal 
of London lead all the other foreign firms in OW 
files. Orders from England are about four times 
as heavy as orders from the next best European 
customer. Denmark and Sweden are almost tie 
for second place, with Holland close behind then 
Norway sends a few more orders than France or 
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Italy, but represented in our files are countries 
from every section of the world. 

At times we have to fill out from eight to eleven 
copies of forms for a foreign firm so that they can 
order our journals to sell to our own ECA mission 
stationed in their country. 

The reprints and articles most in demand were 
Karl Duncker's On Problem Solving ; Goldstein and 
Scheerer’s Abstract and Concrete Behavior; Jean 
Evan’s Johnny Rocco and Miller reprints; Sear's 
Graduate Training Facilities reprint; Helen Wolfle's 
A Career in Psychology; Shartle’s Occupations in 
Psychology, and Quinn McNemar's Opinion-Atti- 
tude Methodology. We have had many orders for 
W. J. E. Crissy and Pashalian's How Readable are 
Corporate Annual Reports, which we could not fill 
because we had not obtained reprints. Some cor- 
porations buy the entire journal to obtain this five- 
page article. 

BONNIE C. HENDERSON 
American Psychological Association 


The Academic Freedom Committee of the 
American Civil Liberties Union voted unani- 
mously to send a letter of commendation to the 
American Psychological Association for having 
taken a forthright position deploring the imposition 
of loyalty oaths on the teaching profession. 


The International Council of Women Psy- 
chologists elected the following officers: Lillian G. 
Portenier, president; Mary Ford, vice-president; 
Naomi Ekdahl, secretary-treasurer; Evelyn M. Car- 
tington, editor, Newsletters; and Emily S. Dexter, 
Cecile White Flemming, Martha C. Hardy, Winona 
M. Perry, Anna Shotwell, Asa Gruda Skard, Emily 
Stogdill, and Dorothy Van Alstyne, Board members. 


The District of Columbia Psychological As- 
Sociation elected the following officers for 1951: 
Dael Wolfle, president-elect; and Thelma Hunt, 
Tepresentative to the Conference of State Psycho- 
logical Associations. Joseph M. Bobbitt became 
president; and Charles N. Cofer, as second repre- 
Sentative to the Conference, Stanley Markey as 
treasurer, and Helen M. Wolfle as secretary remain 
M office through 1951. 


The Minnesota Psychological Association 
elected John Foley of the Minnesota Psychiatric In- 
stitute and Daniel N. Wiener of the VA to its Ex- 
cutive Council. William M. Hales is the new ex- 
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ecutive secretary and Theta Wolf continues as 
treasurer. The other two continuing members of 
the Council are Kenneth Clark and Willis Dugan. 


The Department of Psychology at Lehigh 
University has recently received a $40,000 grant 
of securities for the creation of a new laboratory 
devoted to the study of human mental and physical 
fatigue by the method of recording nerve-muscle ac- 
tion potentials. A specially shielded building has 
been erected to contain the project. The work will 
be supervised by Adelbert Ford, William L. Jenkins, 
and Nathan B. Gross, each of whom will undertake 
a section of the studies. 


Adlerian analysts. The Institute for Inter- 
personal Research is attempting to learn how many 
members of the American Psychological Association 
are practising the methods of Individual Psychol- 
ogy, according to the theories and techniques of 
Alfred Adler (for its research into methods for 
overcoming loneliness). "Write to Mrs. Lee R. 
Steiner, 158 West 81st Street, New York City 24. 


The Journal of Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders has initiated a monograph series. Mono- 
graph Supplement I is a 95-page review of the topic 
The Effects of Noise on Man, by Karl D. Kryter. 
Copies may be ordered at $1.00 from George A. 
Kopp, Business Manager, Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Voluntary protection of technical informa- 
tion. The Secretary of Commerce has provided a 
service to help the public guard voluntarily against 
the harmful release of technical information, even 
though it is not subject to formal security restric- 
tions. 

The Office of Technical Services of the United 
States Department of Commerce will receive re- 
quests for advice as to whether specific technical 
data should be disclosed, withheld, or given limited 
distribution. OTS will obtain expert opinions from 
the interested departments and agencies of the 
Government and inform the inquirer accordingly. 

As an industrialist, businessman, scientist, pub- 
lic official, or private citizen, you are invited to use 
this service whenever you question whether tech- 
nical information in your possession should be dis- 
closed. It is then entirely up to you whether or 
not you act on the Government's advice. There is 
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absolutely no compulsion for you to do so, since 
the program is entirely a voluntary one. 

Requests for advice concerning the release of 
technical information, together with pertinent 
manuscripts, plans, or documents, if they are avail- 
able, should be addressed to: Office of Technical 
Services, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Your enclosures will be returned 
with the Government’s comment as promptly as 
compatible with the problems of fact and judgment 
involved. 


The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will meet on December 26-31 for 
the next three years as follows: 1951, Philadelphia; 
1952, St. Louis; 1953, Boston. 


The Merit System Council of the state of 
Arizona notes another job title which involves a 
psychologist. Please add to George R. Mursell's 
article in the December, 1950 issue of the Ameri- 
can Psychologist the following: 


Arizona—Supervisor of Mental Hygiene—$475— 
575—PhD—2 years clinical—State Dept. of 
Health 


Internship, either sex, MA or equivalent and 
proficiency in commonly used psychological tests 
required, beginning September 17; stipend, $2,000. 
Supervisor, Saul Rosenzweig; provides opportunity 
for experience in clinical work with children, some 
training in research, and attendance at staff and 
teaching conferences at the Clinic and at the Medi- 
cal Center of Washington University. Address ap- 
plications to Dr. Saul Rosenzweig, 4562 Scott Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Internships for applicants in good standing at 
an accredited university for the PhD in clinical 
psychology and who have completed at least two 
years of graduate study for that degree. Some ap- 
pointments carry USPHS stipends at $2,000-$2,400 
tax-free per annum, less approximately $360 for 
maintenance. Other appointments provide single 
maintenance only. Application forms may be ob- 
tained from Dr. Leslie Phillips, Chief Psychologist, 
Worcester State Hospital, Worcester 1, Massachu- 
setts. 


Residency in clinical psychology, beginning Sep- 
tember 15, 1951, PhD required with some training 
in clinical field. Stipend, $2,200. Applications re- 
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ceived before June 1 will be given prior considera- 
tion. Apply to Dr. Margaret Ives, Chief Psycholo- 
gist, St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington 20, D. C. 


Internships for the summer for two graduate 
students who have the MA 'and who plan to return 
to school in the fall. Stipend, $125 per month for 
three months. Duties, to give group and individual 
tests. Apply to Prof. George S. Speer, Director, In- 
stitute for Psychological Services, Illinois Institute 
of Technology, 18 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
3, Illinois. 


Clinical resident, beginning about June 1951, 
PhD or PhD candidate who is capable of clinical 
evaluation of adult hospitalized patients, and of 
clinical research. Salary dependent upon qualifi- 
cations. Address resumé and applications to Dr. 
James H. Wall, New York Hospital-Westchester 
Division, 121 Westchester Avenue, W hite Plains, 
New York. 


Psychometrist, preferably single girl, MA with 
some experience in taking histories and in the use 
of projective techniques, for private mental hos- 
pital. Salary dependent upon qualifications and 
experience. Apply to Dr. H. C. Merillat, 2801 
Woodland Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Clinical psychologist at a Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, either sex, PhD with two years experience 
required. Salary, $4,200-5,100; also 

Clinical psychologist at a State Village for 
Epileptics, male preferred, PhD with two years’ ek 
perience required. Salary, $4,200-5,100. For in 
formation concerning both positions write to Dr. 
Albert Ellis, Chief Psychologist, Department of In 
stitutions and Agencies, Diagnostic Center, Menlo 
Park, New Jersey. f 


Clinical psychologist, PhD, either sex, with 
some experience in field of juvenile court work, for 
child guidance center, staffed also with psychiatrist 
and social worker. Primary responsibility will be 
diagnostic work with juvenile delinquents, also 
some therapy. Possibility of association with un 
versity psychology department staff for qualified. 
person. Salary, $4,000-5,000. Write to Dr. Jom 
F. Steinman, 228 South 10th Street, Lincoln, Ne 
braska. 


Clinical psychologist, PhD seeking advanced, 
intensive training and experience in clinical test 
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ing. Appointment for one year beginning Septem- 
ber, 1951. Salary, $3,000 minimum. Apply to 
Dr. Roy Schafer, Austen Riggs Foundation, Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


Clinical psychologist, PhD or equivalent, for 
a guidance clinic treating adults and children (em- 
phasis on children; clinic team approach). Clinic 
is located in city with two colleges. Salary, from 
$4,200-4,680, depending upon training and experi- 
ence. Apply to Dr. Joseph Carpentieri, Clinical 
Director, Fort Worth-Tarrant County Guidance 
Clinic, 308 E. Fourth Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Senior clinical psychologist, beginning July 
1951, PhD with one year of experience, or MA with 
two years' experience. Beginning salary $415 per 
month. Hospital located 15 miles from Stanford 
University and 45 from San Francisco. State civil 
service. Apply to Dr. Arthur Burton, Chief Psy- 
chologist, Agnews Hospital, Agnew, California. 


Clinical psychologists. In an effort to assist 
the states in filling positions, the Public Health 
service has compiled the following list of vacancies: 

Alabama: Three full-time staff clinical psycholo- 
gists. Write to Dr. D. G. Gill, State Health Officer, 
State Department of Health, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. 

Georgia: Staff or senior clinical psychologist. 
Write to Dr. T. F. Sellers, Director, Department of 
Public Health, State Office Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Minnesota: New positions in mental health pro- 
grams involve supervisors of psychology depart- 
ments in nine state hospitals, Salary range $5,784- 
6,624. For details and application form write to 
Minnesota Civil Service Department, 122 State Of- 
fice Building, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 

New Mexico: Chief clinical psychologist to as- 
Sume administrative and professional responsibility 
for the clinical psychological program in the state 
Mental health program. Salary $4,200-5,400; and 
Senior psychological assistant to perform clini- 
tal psychological services in the state mental health 
Program. Salary $3,600-4,800. For information 
about these two positions write to Miss Rebecca 
Graham, Merit System Supervisor, Box 939, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. 


_ Junior Social research analyst. A few posi- 
tions are open calling for people with training in 
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observation, interviewing, processing, and analysis 
of data, time and motion studies. Annual salary, 
$3,200 to $4,200 depending on experience. Must 
be willing to spend one year abroad. AB or equiva- 
lent desired, either sex. Speaking knowledge of 
German desirable; also 

Social research analyst. A few positions are 
open calling for highly experienced personnel in one 
or in all of the following fields: industrial psychol- 
ogy, vocational testing, test measurements, clinical- 
social psychology, and public opinion. Salary open. 
PhD or equivalent in experience required, either 
sex. Speaking knowledge of German desirable. 
Address applications to Mr. Lee Wiggins, Bureau 
of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, 
427 West 117th Street, New York 27, New York. 


How many faculty members will colleges 
drop by next fall? This topic is of major interest 
to that fifty per cent of the APA's members located 
at colleges. According to an article by Benjamin 
Fine in the New York Times for February 12, 1951, 
the colleges plan on the average to reduce their 
staffs by 15 per cent. He wrote to 100 representa- 
tive colleges and universities, and found that almost 
every institution plans to reduce its faculty, if only 
by not replacing those who resign or retire. Many 
of the replies to the New York Times indicated that 
the colleges are waiting for Washington to develop 
a deferment policy, so that they can have a clearer 
indication of what lies ahead. In the meantime, the 
younger members of the staff, without tenure, ex- 
pect to be the first to be dismissed, and their morale 
is at a low ebb. 

Only a very few colleges and universities are 
seeking teachers of psychology through the Place- 
ment System of the APA at the present time. There 
are more positions for psychologists for research 
projects. Some of these are located at universities, 
but more at military installations. Many research 
positions for psychologists have been listed in Notes 
and News. The October, 1950 issue contained a 
number, some of which are still current. Others 
are not listed as open. Without identifying fea- 
tures, examples of these high-level positions are as 
follows: 

Clinical-physiological-experimental, 3 psycholo- 
gists, grades GS-11, GS-12, GS-13. 

Statisticians, 2 at GS-11, 2 at GS-12; security 
clearance necessary. 
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Social psychologist, GS-14; security clearance at 
“Secret” level necessary, for central administrative 
Office. 

Social psychologists, number and rank not speci- 
fied, for work at a military installation. 

Social psychologists, one at GS-9, one at GS-11, 
for peacetime project requiring only routine se- 
curity clearance. Must be able to meet public. 

Research psychologists in physiological, assist- 
ant to full professor; security clearance necessary. 
Probably want three. Prefer age 35 or over, must 
have ability. 

Thus far, only one psychologist has written to 
the Placement System that he has been warned of 
possible dismissal by next fall. 


Committee on Military Affairs (reprinted 
from the NEWSLETTER of the Division of Clinical 
and Abnormal Psychology). The following infor- 
mation concerning utilization of clinical psycholo- 
gists in the U. S. Navy has been provided by the 
Professional Division, Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, Department of the Navy: 

“Clinical psychologists in the Navy come under 
the cognizance of the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery. The program is staffed by both officer and 
civil service personnel. For the most part, the civil 
service aspect of the program has been created to 
provide continuing and permanent services irrespec- 
tive of the status of emergency and mobilization 
conditions. After World War II thefe was an 
interim period in which no psychological services 
were available due to the return of Naval Reserve 
psychologists to inactive duty. We wish to cushion 
the program against a repetition of this situation by 
maintaining a minimal and basic psychological serv- 
ice with our civilian professional group. Standard 
position descriptions have been created and have 
been allocated from GS-11 to GS-14. 

*In a commissioned status, psychologists, in 
ranks from ensign up, of the Medical Allied Sci- 
ence Section of the Medical Service Corps, are de- 
tailed to duties wherever neuropsychiatric services 
are required: namely, psychiatric screening of 
Naval and Marine recruit personnel, Naval hos- 
pitals, retraining commands and disciplinary bar- 
racks, special training commands, combat teams, 
and evacuation hospitals. A limited number of 
commissioned psychologists with backgrounds in 
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social and experimental psychology are also as. 
signed to social psychiatric research in areas of 
morale, leadership, and the development of combat 
criteria. In all instances clinical psychology is re- 
lated to neuropsychiatry as an ancillary specialty, 
“Commissioning. At the present time further di- 
rect commissioning from civilian life for the Naval 
Reserve is closed. Direct commission for a limited 
number of psychologists for the Regular Navy is 
still open but limited to candidates between 21 and 
30 years of age. Qualified candidates with a mas- 
ter’s degree or equivalent can be commissioned as 
ensigns while those with a PhD in psychology can 
be commissioned as lieutenant, junior grade. Strin- | 
gent physical and professional examinations are re- 
quired. 
“Reserve Officers. Needs for clinical psycholo- 
gists are presently being met by reserve officers who 
have volunteered for active duty. It is not planned, 
for the immediate future, to recall reserve officers 
involuntarily. A priority recall system has been 
established when volunteers and civil service per 
sonnel no longer answer medical requirements. In 
general, priority will take the younger and lower 
rank officers first. 
“Civil Service. At the present time there are civil 
service position vacancies at professional grades, 
GS-11 to GS-14, and due to normal attrition there 
is a continuing need to maintain a roster of quali 
fied applicants. Openings now exist largely in con 
tinental Navy hospitals. Application should be 
filed on a Standard Civil Service Form 57 in tripli 
cate and mailed to the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery, Navy Department, Washington 25, D. C; 
Attention: Codes 213 and 313. Reserve officers até 
not discriminated against, and every effort will 
made at the time of recall to active duty to assigt 
the reserve officer holding a civil service position 
a military billet in the same Naval command.” 
Requests have been made to the Offices of thë 
Surgeons General of the U. S. Army and of the 
U. S. Air Force for similar information with respe 
to those services. It is hoped that replies will be 
received in time to include them in the next NEWS 
LETTER. 


Harry V. MCNEILL 
Laurance F. SHAFFER, Chairman 
Committee on Military Affairs, Division 12 
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Manpower. On January 18 Senator Johnson 
of Texas introduced into the Senate amendments 
to the Selective Service Act of 1948. The proposed 
legislation lowers the age of induction from 19 to 18. 

The period of active service for trainees is set at 
27 consecutive months, with reserve status continu- 
ing for a total of 8 years. The President is, how- 
ever, authorized until 


June 30, 1954, (A) to provide for temporary removal 
from active training and service upon completion of 
their initial periods of basic training in the Armed 
Forces of not to exceed seventy-five thousand persons 
annually, in order to permit such persons to engage in 
study or research in medicine, the sciences, engineering, 
the humanities, and other fields determined by him to 
be in the national interest and while so engaged such 
persons shall not be deemed to be in military service 
(active or inactive) for any purpose; (B) to suspend 
for such persons the obligation to complete the period 
of military service required until the completion of 
such study or research. 


Additional numbers may be similarly deferred for 
officer training, and deferment until the end of the 
academic year will be automatically granted to col- 
lege students who reach their eighteenth birthday 
during the school year. 

The bill clearly foreshadows the ultimate legisla- 
tion under which educational institutions and stu- 
dents may expect to plan and to operate. 

General Lewis Hershey has announced a new ba- 
sic policy for enlistment in the armed services by 
college students. The policy is intended to prevent 
the waste to the nation and the damage to the edu- 
Cational system that is involved in having young 
men leave school in midterm. Under old rules no 
armed service would accept a voluntary enlistment 
after a man had received notice to report for his 
pre-induction physical examination. The new policy 
(announced February 13, 1951) provides that stu- 
dents enrolled in colleges or universities and thus 
automatically entitled to postponement: of induc- 
tion for the school year in which they receive their 
induction notice, shall be allowed, to the extent of 
available Openings in each service, to enlist in the 
Service of their choice in the month after they leave 
College. This policy is designed to give the stu- 
dents time to visit recruiting offices after the com- 
Pletion of the college year. If in the month the 
draft board has not received notice of enlistment, 
the student will be ordered to report for induction. 


Adapted from Science, February 2, 1951 


Watch for 
These Forthcoming Texts 


PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY: 
Contemporary Readings 


Melvin H. Marx 


A series of recent papers, concerned with 
methodological problems of scientific 
theory construction in psychology and a 
set of representative selections from the 
writing of psychological theorists within 
the past two decades, this book will en- 
able the student to orient himself to basic 
scientific methodology and to more spe- 
cific psychological problems. To be pub- 
lished this summer. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


Dewey & Humber 


A new text for courses in Social Psy- 
chology which gives the student an under- 
standing of how the individual's social 
behavior and personality develop out of 
the dynamic interplay of biological and 
environmental factors. 'The theory is 
presented systematically; the vocabulary 
is kept simple; and use is made of actual 
case histories. To be published in the 


spring. 


AN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY OF 
LEARNING 


J. W. Tilton 


This book explores the psychology of 
learning in terms of its significance to 
education. Theories of learning here are 
grouped around specific issues rather than 
various schools of thought. The book is 
designed for courses in the psychology of 
learning and advanced courses in educa- 
tional psychology. To be published in 
the spring. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
August 31-September 5, 1951; Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Illinois 
For information write to: 
Dr. Fillmore H. Sanford 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BRANCH OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
For information write to: 
Lawrence S. Rogers 
1046 Madison St. 
Denver 6, Colorado 


EASTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

March 30-31, 1951; St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, New 
York. Meetings will be held on the campus of 
Brooklyn College 

For information write to: 

Dr. Charles N. Cofer 

Department of Psychology 

University of Maryland 

College Park, Maryland 


MIDWESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
April 27-28, 1951; Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 

For information write to: 

Dr. David A. Grant 

Department of Psychology 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison, Wisconsin 


SOUTHERN SOCIETY FOR PHILOSOPHY 
AND PSYCHOLOGY 
March 23-24, 1951; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia 
For information write to: 
Dr. D. Maurice Allan 
Hampden-Sydney College 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 


WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
April 27-28, 1951; San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California 
For information write to: 
Dr. Brant Clark 
Department of Psychology 


San Jose State College 
San Jose 14, California 


CANADIAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
May 28-30; Hotel London, London, Ontario 
For information write to: 
Dr. Roy B. Liddy 
Department of Psychology 
University of Western Ontario 
London, Ontario 


FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
ON MENTAL HEALTH 


December 11-19, 1951; Mexico City, D. F. 
For information write to: 

Mrs. Grace E. O'Neill 

Division of World Affairs 

National Association of Mental Health 
1790 Broadway 

New York 19, New York 


THIRTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


July 16-21, 1951; Stockholm, Sweden 
For information write to: 

The Secretariat 

Psychological Institute 
Observatoriegatan 8 

Stockholm, Sweden 


ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONALE 
DE PSYCHOTECHNIQUE 


July 24-28, 1951; Gothenburg, Sweden 
For information write to: 

Dr. Franziska Baumgarten-Tramer 
Thunstrasse 35 

Berne, Switzerland 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


August 6-12, 1951; Edinburgh, Scotland 
For information write to: 

Professor P. E. Vernon 

Institute of Education 

Malet Street 

London WC 1, England 


Important Advance Announcement 


— Spring — 


The Psychology of Adolescence 


JOHN E. HORROCKS 
The Ohio State University 


The PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE is written from a com- 
pletely modern point of view: namely, one of cultural anthropology 
and social psychology, rather than that of developmental psychol- 
ogy narrowly conceived. The text is based on a thorough analysis 
of the literature and research on the adolescent period and contains 
over 1500 references. It is the aim of this book not only to study 
the adolescent at every stage of his development but to point out 
specific ways in which the adults with whom he comes in contact 
can facilitate the transition to adulthood. The 53 tables and 69 
illustrations, mostly graphs, yield a wealth of interesting informa- 
tion. 


— Spring — 


Boston J e 
New York Speech Therapy for Children 
Chicago 
Dallas OLLIE BACKUS and JANE E. BEASLEY 
alaena University of Alabama 
The new trend in the practice of speech therapy toward an 
orientation based on the therapeutic relationship and away 
HOUGHTON from mechanical drills-and devices is reflected in this book. 
_ MIFFLIN In dealing with the speech aed of ie of an 
age levels, the authors consider the total setting of the 
STP ANN child’s personality, not just the defect. The children are 


grouped by social maturity and engage in normal social 
activity while practicing to overcome their difficulties. 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE PREADOLESCENT 


By Witt Blair and William H. Burton 


The first in its field this book presents a 
summary of research dealing exclusively 
with the development of nine. ten, and 
eleven year old children. It organizes into 
an integrated study material drawn from 
the fields of psychology, psychiatry, sociol- 
ogy, and anthropology. New insight into 
the significant period of later childhood is 
presented with positive suggestions of prin- 
ciples of guidance for teachers and parents. 
To be published in April. About 224 pages. 


PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY 
By Fred S. Keller and William N. Schoenfeld 


This is an introduction to psychology from | 
the standpoint of modern reinforcement 
theory. Anoutgrowth of an undergraduate 
course originated and conducted by the | 
authors at Columbia University. the text | 
attempts to integrate experimental, clini- 
cal and everyday observations within a 
dynamic whole. General principles of” 
human and infra-human behavior are em- - 
phasized rather than specific areas of in- 
vestigation. Tables and diagrammatic 
representations illustrate the text. 431 
pages. Large 8vo $4.00 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, 


35 West 32nd St 
New York 1, N.Y 


INC. 


June 4-8 Frederick C. Thorne 
11-15 Nicholas Hobbs 
18-22 J. L. Moreno 
25-29 Norman Reider 

July 2-6 S.R. Slavson 

9-13 Lewis Wolberg 


Texas. 


The University of Houston 


3801 CULLEN BLVD. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Announces a six-weeks Seminar in the field of 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 


A maximum of six semester hours of graduate credit may be gained from the seminar. 
Each specialist will present 25 hours of lectures, discussions and demonstrations. Open 
to graduate students in psychology and specialists in allied fields. 


Classrooms, library, dormitories, etc., are completely air conditioned. 


For complete details write: Psychology Department, University of Houston, Houston, 


Directive Psychotherapy 
Non-Directive Psychotherapy 
Psychodrama 

Psychoanalytic Therapy 
Group Psychotherapy 
Hypnotherapy 


Two new publications 
of direct psychological interest . . . 


PASCAL and SUTTELL: 


THE BENDER-GESTALT TEST 


By GERALD R. PASCAL, Ph.D., and BARBARA J. SUT- 
TELL, M.S., University of Pittsburgh, and Western Psychiatric 
Institute and Clinic. 


288 pages ` illustrated bibliography index $6.50 


You'll find this quantified system for scoring the widely-used text a rapid and dependable 
way of determining immediate severity of psychiatric disorders in adults. Included are 
quantification methods and data, instructions for test administration, test designs, sample 
scoring sheets, and a detailed scoring manual (with all scorable deviations in reproducing test 
designs, plus 15 complete records scored by the authors). (Additional scoring sheets available 
in pads of 50: $1.80.) 


WOLFF: 


PERSONALITY—Symposia on 
Topical Issues 


A quarterly journal, edited by WERNER WOLFF, Ph.D., 
Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Yearly subscription (4 issues) $6.00 Single issues $2.00 


This new journal brings you studies in personality in significant, unified form. The 
symposium design — building each issue around a major topic — integrates for the busy 
psychologist and psychiatrist the vast movement of innovation, exploration, experimentation 
and clinical application which is characteristic of personality research today. The. Editors 
have aimed at facilitating intra- and interprofessional communication. Thus, PERSON- 
ALITY is also for the educator, anthropologist, sociologist and student of human behavior P 
for all workers, in fact, who take a professional interest in new developments in the social 
sciences and are seriously concerned with the integration of various points of view. 


— Ask for our 1951 catalog € Books are available on 10-day approval — 


RUNE & _ 381 FOURTH AVENUE 


TRATTON NEW YORK l6, N.Y. 


BOOKS 


PUBLISHERS OF MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


EMPIRICAL FOUNDATIONS OF 


structor according to his preference. 


INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY 


Alexander A. Schneiders, Univ. of Detroit 


available April, probably 512 pages, $4.00 


Designed for the beginning course in General Psychology, 
this book is oriented around the concepts of personality and 
adjustment and is designed to give an over-all view of the 
field of psychology. It is comprehensive enough to give the 


be compressed into the standard three-hour, one-semester 
course. The many facets of psychology are integrated so 
that every section of the book is clearly related to others that 
precede or follow it. A Glossary contains all unfamiliar and 
technical terms as well as many additional terms that the 
student is likely to encounter in reading. Expertly illustrated 
by reprints and original drawings, the book is organized in a 
way to stimulate student interest from the very beginning by 
its emphasis on personality and adjustment. 


RINEHART & co. 232 madison ave. 


N. H. Pronko, Univ. of Wichita 
J. W. Bowles, Jr., Univ. of Wichita 


This is a book of readings in the general field of psychology from both 
a genetic or developmental and a cross-sectional point of view. Con- 
tents include both experimental as well as field observations. Stress, 
however, is not so much on materials of the most recent dates as on 
modernity of view-point and on their illumination of the essential 
nature of psychological data. Over half of the contents have been 
especially written for this book because suitable writings were not 
found in certain areas. The rest has been gleaned from the writings 
of people in the immediate past or present. The descriptive, analytic 
method explains how behavior develops (genetic approach) as well as 
analyzes the various behavior categories (cross-sectional approach). 
Extremely broad coverage permits individual selection by the in- 


student sufficient knowledge of the field, yet brief enough to 


PSYCHOLOGY 


480 pages, $3.75 


new york 16, n} 


TEACHING: HAVE YOUR CAKE AND EAT IT TOO?’ 


CLAUDE E. BUXTON 
Yale University 


rather closely with problems of undergradu- 

ate teaching in psychology. At first I did 
this in a rather rebellious and devil-take-the-hind- 
most attitude, for I was quite sure what the atti- 
tude of some of my colleagues would be. Then it 
appeared that some people encouraged this interest 
on my part even though, admittedly, some of them 
said, “That’s fine, let's you do it.” The gradually 
ensuing result is that I now feel that an interest in 
teaching is respectable. Therefore I can believe 
that an examination of some problems of teaching 
is worthy of attention on this occasion.: Let me 
first state my problem, then my plan of discussion. 


Fe some years now, I have identified myself 


ORIENTATION 


Once we were all teachers.. But now those who 
continue to teach undergraduates have many other 
and heavy demands upon them. We are busy, 
in many directions, Thus, such widespread phe- 
nomena as the general education movement have 
influenced us very little. To use Pressey's phrase, 
undergraduate teaching has assumed a subordinate 
tole among us. My problem then is to re-assess 
Our position in undergraduate teaching, subordinate 
though it may be among the activities of our pro- 
fession, 

For this purpose it is necessary, as always in 
such a case, to trot out a good many old ideas. It 
15 necessary, also, to attempt to look at them afresh. 
This is not easy, because the oldest problem is the 
one for which present sets and solutions tend to 
have highest habit strength. Sometimes, as when 
We were so thoroughly jolted by the circumstances 
8lving rise to the new clinical psychology, we can 
rather effectively take a fresh look at the educa- 
tional side of a professional matter. We can then 
throw away or markedly revamp the curriculum, 
and so on. But there are no specific crises com- 
Manding us at this moment to reéxamine the under- 
Staduate problem. Only the small voice of con- 
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science and the perhaps louder voice of self-interest 
may hold us to a beginning. 

As to my plan of discussion, I propose to come at 
the old problem of teaching by way of an uncom- 
fortable but entirely pertinent approach—namely, 
the motivation of the teacher. My intention is 
threefold: to analyze some of the value conflicts 
which exist for the college teacher of psychology, 
excluding the economic ones; then to examine some 
of the common resolutions of those teacher con- 
flicts; and then to extend my interpretations to cer- 
tain professional and educational dilemmas which 
we now confront. 

As general qualification, not to be repeated, let 
me note that I am largely unrestrained by factual 
evidence. My opinions grow out of some five 
years of questioning of my teacher colleagues and 
students, plus intentional correspondence on such 
matters as concern me here. In addition, no doubt, 
I am reflecting my reactions to my own teaching 
successes and failures during the 16 years since I 
began as a graduate assistant. I am not adopting 
a holier-than-thou attitude. 


THE BASIC CONFLICT 


As I see it, the basic motivational conflict which 
keeps the teacher wondering whether he can have 
his cake and eat it too, the conflict from which the 
majority of teaching problems arise, is the conflict 
between being a subject matter specialist versus 
being a teacher. Let me say what I mean by each 
of these. 

Being a subject-matter specialist, to me, means 
three things. First, it means knowing psychology 
—knowing its language, laws, methodology. Sec- 
ond, it means valuing this knowledge of psychology 
more than anything else in the intellectual world. 
To say this another way, the subject-matter spe- 
cialist places more emphasis upon the content of 
psychology, and his own satisfactions in mastering 
and increasing it, than upon the way other people 
outside the professional group view or react to that 
content. Third, being a subject-matter specialist 
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means placing a high value on the development of 
psychological knowledge by one’s own efforts, i.e., 
by doing original research. 

Now let me set down, beside those statements, 
four statements about what it means to be a 
teacher. First, as for the subject-matter specialist, 
a teacher must know psychology, its language, laws, 
methodology, since there has to be a content to 
teach. 

Second, but valued more highly than the first, to 
be a teacher means to be interested in the student 
and his development. The difference between teach- 
ing the student and teaching the subject matter can 
be stated as a series of contrasts in teaching process. 
For example, in teaching students, we start where 
the student is, not where we believe the science to 
begin. We proceed only as fast and as far as the 
student can go. In effect, we try to teach some 
things well, rather than to cover systematically a 
greater number of things which are learned poorly. 
Also, we try to capitalize on whatever intellectual 
interests the student has, rather than assuming he 
already has our own kind of interest in psychology. 
That is, we adapt subject matter to the needs and 
interests of students, within the limits set by pro- 
fessional judgment on how far such adaptation may 
defensibly go. Next, teaching the student means 
producing deep rather than superficial changes. 
Education, in this case, is aimed partly but directly 
at value-judgments, standards. It does not shy 
away from them as extraneous or incidental to the 
mastery of content. Beyond this, change-in-the- 
student is valued more highly than absolute level 
of mastery of subject matter. One of the most im- 
portant of these changes is the acquisition of intel- 
lectual curiosity, desire to learn, which carries on 
after our course and after college. If we are actu- 
ally interested in the student we will reward the 
initial, often primitive signs of such curiosity, thus 
to reinforce and develop it. This is clearly differ- 
ent from the content-oriented practice of rewarding 
for achievement by teacher standards alone. In 
fact, that impersonal academic reward, the grade, 
all too often goes to the conformist student, thus 
effectively extinguishing the awkward efforts of 
other students to begin thinking for themselves. 

All of these statements indicate that being a teacher 
means getting one’s satisfactions out of the progress 
of the student, rather than out of his mastery of 
science as such, or out of development of the science. 

Third, being a teacher means being concerned 
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with the social responsibilities of education. This, 
too, is often called a pious platitude. I don’t think 
it is, or that we can dismiss it, as many of us seem 
to do. (We characteristically object to “world- 
saving.”) As we all know, very few of our under- 
graduates in psychology are going to become psy- 
chologists. Psychology teachers are accountable, 
then, for attempting to help their students live | 
more advantageous private lives. But the respon- 
sibility goes beyond that. It is still true that much 
leadership of community and country is provided 
by college graduates. We thus bear a measure of 
responsibility for those who will exert public leader- 
ship in the future. 

I can add another reason for assuming such re- 
sponsibilities: from the great assorted body of un- 
dergraduates will come the people who, as members 
of boards and committees, will run state hospital 
systems, research foundations and government fund- 
allocating agencies. As such, they will be better 
administrators if they have a genuine understanding 
of what psychology is or can do, 

The preceding emphases indicate that a fourth 
meaning of being a teacher is also fourth in value: 
the teacher is interested in the recruitment of more 
psychologists and more teachers. (Very often this 
is the only high value attached to teaching. If 80, 
this usually means that not the student himself, 
but rather the student-as-a-prospective-agent-for- 
extending-the-science, is what is highly valued.) 

Now, inquiring about it as faithfully as I can! 
have come to the view that anyone in the teaching 
game has been, or is, in conflict between these two 
great poles of interest or value, subject-matter and 
teaching. Since knowing subject matter is essen 
tial to either a subject-matter emphasis or a teach: 
ing emphasis, I shall disregard it from here 0». 
But there still remains the obvious conflict betwee” 
emphasis upon teaching and emphasis upon 1 
search. There also remains the more subtle, bul 
far more pervasive conflict, between valuing the 
mastery of subject-matter and valuing the develop: 
ment of the students. How have we reacted t 
these conflicts? 


RESOLUTIONS OF CONFLICT 


Perhaps the most common resolution is to de 
cide that we shall both do original research anl 
teach. And I am quite sure that for most unde 
graduate instructors, one activity or the othe 
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teaching or research, is going to suffer, simply be- 
cause there aren’t enough hours in the day to do 
both well. To avoid misinterpretation, I should 
say that I am referring more to quality than to 
quantity. Many of us have our academic factories 
so arranged that we can appear to carry a full 
teaching load, and also keep a quantity of papers 
in press. 

This solution, trying to teach and do research, is 
almost always accompanied by another implicit 
choice: to teach content rather than students. 
Teaching students takes too much effort and time, 
or we don’t even realize that there is any way to 
teach other than via a content emphasis. This is 
the subtle but pervasive influence ‘I referred to a 
minute ago. Thus, we often hear that the best 
way to teach is to offer a “good solid course,” and 
let those who don’t like it, lump it. Needless to 
say, this course is usually one paying minimum at- 
tention to the needs or individual characteristics of 
students. This is not a necessary state of affairs. 
I for one am quite willing to believe there are cir- 
cumstances under which the “solid” course best fills 
student needs. But this is different from giving 
such a course because of the instructor’s needs. 

Several operating procedures characterize the de- 
cision to be both teacher and researcher, where the 
highest value is really placed on subject-matter and 
teaching prosecuted in self-defense. One procedure 
is to strive, as soon as possible, to escape from 
teaching introductory and other lower-division 
courses, In those courses, the teaching load per 
formal class hour is heaviest, and student concern 
for the formalities of subject. matter is least. So 
we try to drop the elementary teaching altogether, 
and to move into advanced or graduate courses. 
Here, it is easier to select or define course content 
to fit one’s own special interests. At the advanced 
level, also, there tends for several reasons to be 
More prestige. One very highly respected psy- 
Chologist rationalizes this trend to its logical ex- 
treme: you should never teach anything you aren’t 
doing research on, 

Another way to be both teacher and researcher is 
to Campaign for research or testing assistants, to 
Substitute quiz sessions taught by assistants for lec- 
tures by the teacher, etc. This not only gives one 
3 Sense of power, bossing so many people around, 
but it frees the one who is called teacher, for his 
more highly valued activities. This really does 
happen, Sometimes, for mere purposes of escape 
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from teaching, rather than for clear pedagogical 
reasons. If so, it makes me think of the well-to- 
do parents who put an uneducated nurse or maid 
in charge of their children. This frees the parents 
for greater social activities, and guarantees that the 
person who could do most for the kids (or stu- 
dents) will, in fact, do least. 

A third version of the “good solid course” solu- 
tion is that in which a regular course, particularly 
in experimental psychology, is used as a proving 
ground for research ideas. I have known of courses 
where student needs were almost completely dis- 
regarded.- The whole course was rationalized by 
saying that students respond eagerly to something 
new, something untried. This is true. The idea 
is very good, within reasonable limits, as a peda- 
gogical device. But it can be overdone, in such a 
way as to make the course a complete farce. The 
class becomes nothing more or less than a large 
crew of naive research assistants. . (I suppose there | 
really is an inherent check on this practice: what a 
sophomore can do to data is at times one of the 
marvels of education.) 

Whether any of the shoes I have brought out fit 
any one of you personally, you will have to say for 
yourself. As for myself, they pinch every now and 
then. Many of you have been thinking, “Yes, that 
is what I’ve done, but it was necessary. Nothing 
new, and a little tiresome besides. So what?" To 
answer that abrupt question, let’s look at some of 
the reasons for teacher reactions like those men- 
tioned. 


PERSISTENCE OF CONFLICT 


Why does the conflict between subject-matter 
specialization and teaching continue to dwell with 
us? The broad answer is, of course, that we are 
up against a system: our cfilture has this conflict 
built in. We acquire the values of our culture 
whether these are consistent with one another or 
not. This broad point must be granted, but it may 
be analyzed more specifically. 

One thing which our particular culture builds 
into us is a high value on intelligence. And we 
traditionally associate high intelligence with ability 
to do research, or to master a technical scientific 
content. Hence, to reassure ourselves that we are 
bright, or to align ourselves with the bright and 
therefore prestigeful group of researchers, many of 
us feel compelled to do research. There is certainly 
more than this to a research drive, and insofar as it 
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leads to good research we can’t say it’s bad motiva- 
tion. I suspect, however, that it’s about all the 
motivation many of us have for research, and I am 
sure there is a good Freudian name for tendencies 

. of such an origin. At any rate, the attractions of 
teaching can be neutralized by this potent counter- 
motivation. 

There is an allied behavior sign. It is also one 
where the ego is involved. We commonly insist 
that psychology is so new that research is necessary 
to give it a solid foundation. This is the sort of 
thing which no one ought to decry. But I have an 
intuition that many of us make a bold front of 
ignorance—since this is socially acceptable in a 
scientist—to cover basic and genuine doubts about 
how much we personally do know. Or, doubts 
about how much psychology knows that makes any 
difference. This is not to say it is wrong to be 
genuinely humble, or wrong to feel one should try 
to increase the fund of knowledge in our science. 
"But it is to say that some of us emphasize research, 
or keep talking about the youth of our science, to 
avoid admitting our uneasy feelings of ignorance. 
Teaching drives are thus countered by self-protec- 
tion drives, 

Let me suggest one more aspect of ego-involve- 
ment, This too we “inherit” from our culture. We 
are, for the most part, competitive people. In a 
politely restrained academic community (if there 
be such) competitiveness is expressed in complex 
ways. (Witness the peck-order among the wives 
of the deans, directors, professors, and the men 
from the business office.) One way competitiveness 
comes out is in the urge to do more research than 
other people—for how could anyone compete very 
well at teaching, when one’s colleagues don’t know 
how well that is done? The conflict is thus kept 
alive, in people hired as teachers, by generalized, 
and specifically acquired, competitive tendencies 
which have. their origins in a cultural base. 

It is also realistic to say, I think, that we con- 
tinue in the conflict pattern because of the examples 
we follow. We take much normal pleasure in as- 
sociation with our own former teachers, our col- 
leagues. We care more for their good opinions of 
us than we do for the opinions which our students 
hold. (Parenthetically, this seems often to get re- 
versed in the best teachers. We see them pri- 
marily as people reading papers at conventions, for- 
getting that they must grub between conventions, 
even as ourselves. The research and publication 
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model is clear, and it is the other activities, espe- 
cially teaching, which are likely to be compromised, 

Related to this is a very simple point. But it is 
exceedingly potent, as culture. Our elders, those 
who pass on us for jobs and for promotion, came 
into psychology when the need to develop it was 
literally greater than the need to teach it to others, 
In many of their eyes, therefore, the person who 
shows a stronger interest in teaching than in the 
advancement of knowledge is a rebel. He thus 
creates a threat to his own future. It is not re- 
alistic to expect younger teachers to take chances 
with their own reputations. Therefore our senior 
and administrative colleagues must change, or a 
new and intellectually secure generation must top 
the academic hierarchy, before the conflict will be 
allowed to disappear. 


CHANGE IN VALUES: A PROPOSAL 


Since present circumstances are inherently con- 
flict producing, I should like to suggest a revision 
of our value system. This is in effect a proposal 
to change culture. I am aware of the status usu - 
ally accorded such proposals, and of the slowness 
with which such changes come about. 

My notion is motivated largely by feeling tone, 
but there are two rational lines of approach to it. 
First, we have noted previously that the aspira- 
tions of teaching, and of subject-matter specializa- 
tion, are quite different. One centers around the - 
student and his development, the other centers 
around the mastery and expansion of knowledge 
itself. Just hold that in mind for a moment. i 

There is a second idea: Although being a teachet 
and being a subject matter specialist both demand 
knowledge of content, they probably have little else 
in common. If we think of this as a correlation 
problem, we might expect success as a teacher and 1 
success as an original researcher to correlate post 
tively but at a relatively low level. I say this be 
cause I don’t think teaching and research demand 
the same personality traits, the same intellectual 
patterns, the same capacities for expression, or €M 
tirely the same kinds of preparation. 

With these ideas in mind, that subject-matter Sp“ 
cialization and teaching (a) reflect two different 
value systems, and (b) involve two different sets 
of requirements for success, I propose that we value 
teaching as a profession in its own right, equal E 
importance to, not something subordinate to, the 
life of scholarship or research. This means man | 
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things. First, admit that the goals and skills of 


teaching are largely independent of, and as com- 


plex as, those required for subject-matter speciali- 
zation. Also, admit that the motives and skills for 
teaching are not something to be picked up in spare 
time, but will cost us in care, time and expense, 
just as does graduate research training. Also, ad- 
mit an emotionally loaded point: except in the case 
of the unusual individual, doing a good job of 
teaching with a full course load will leave little 
time for original research. This is the reverse of 
the usual cry to cut down teaching loads so every- 
one can do research. To my way of thinking, it is 
closer to the facts of life concerning our capacities 
and the teaching-load demands placed on faculties. 
It also constitutes a refusal to accept the old saw 
that a teacher can’t or won’t stay alive intellectually 
unless he does research. I am scornful of this one, 
because I have seen a good many teachers who re- 
mained lively, provocative, up-to-date, but per- 
formed no research rituals, 

Let me summarize my proposal about values, 
since it is the nub of what I have to say. Iam 
Suggesting that, as realistic policy, we admit the 
function of teaching to equal status with that of 
research. That we do away with the trouble-pro- 
ducing assumption that a person should be equally 
good in each. That we replace it with a more re- 
alistic assumption: regression being what it is, some 
people are better at teaching, others better at re- 
Search. That the good researcher continue to re- 
ceive his just dues, and hereafter the good teacher 
receive his, and the very rare person who does full 
Justice to both be rewarded accordingly. That 
more value be placed on quality, less on quantity, 
for both those who stress teaching and those who 
Stress research, 

The eventual result of such a reévaluation should 
be to remove some of the negative loadings from 
the cluster of incentives to teaching, and add some 
Positive loadings. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS RELATED TO THE 
BASIC CONFLICT 


It should be clear that I am first of all concerned 
about the quality of teaching, and the reasons why 
teaching doesn’t get a better break among those of 
US who choose the academic game. But I should 
like to go beyond this basic concern to some of the 


Implications Which the conflict has for aspects of 
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our own professional behavior. Several problems 
can be mentioned briefly, for present purposes. 

(1) That favorite topic of mine, college teacher 
preparation, would require less soul-saving effort 
if more of us placed due weight on teaching as 
profession. If it were assumed that some of us 
should become good teachers, just as some should 
become good clinical, industrial, or pure-research 
psychologists, the proper training facilities might 
more readily come into being. The fact that more 
than a dozen or more graduate departments have, 
or shortly will have, a seminar on college teaching 
may show which way the wind is blowing. 

(2) There is some research on teaching, but it 
has low prestige value as an activity, and must be 
candidly described as uneven and relatively low in 
quality. The facts, I think, are really these: the 
complexity and intangibility of teaching processes 
is such that even those who think research indicates 
brightness could well afford to exert themselves in 
this area. In sum, higher valuation of teaching 
would lead directly to improved research on teach- 
ing, and therefore to improved teaching. 

(3) Publication on teaching has no clear outlet 
in our present journal complex. The American 
Psychologist has been handling most of the papers, 
but the number which this journal can print is 
necessarily limited. Whether the solution is a new 
journal (I’m not sure I’m that desperate), or a 
policy decision to commit such papers to another 
existing journal, I’m sure I don’t know, But a 
more clearly defined outlet would be an encourage- 
ment to research or essays on teaching. 

(4) We really haven’t had any good research on 
the evaluation of teaching. Part of the resistance 
to such research stems from vague ideas about aca- 
demic freedom, There is some notion that evaluat- 
ing a man’s teaching is tantamount to governing 
whether he is free to speak the truth. In protect- 
ing itself against such a threat, the teaching pro- 
fession is, of course, fulfilling a basic obligation. 
But to protest evaluation of a teacher’s proficiency 
at whatever he believes he should teach is to take a 
narrow “tight-union” view. It is often motivated, 
I suspect, by doubts of one’s own teacher-quality. 
Major program researches on evaluation are neces- 
sary, to find out how evaluation may be done, and 
what its implications are. Separation of the aca- 
demic-freedom issue from the proficiency issue 
should then become possible. 

(5) Likewise we know little about procedures for 
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teacher recruitment and selection. This is a pro- 
gram-research job in size also, but no one is doing 
it, or it is being done piecemeal. 

(6) There are many essays on the rewards for 
teaching, and there are many people of good inten- 
tion with respect to raising the economic status of 
the profession. To money I have practically no 
objection. But, I think it basic to discover what 
are the other rewards of teaching, to the end that 
these rewards may be manipulated in the produc- 
tion of better teaching. For example, what changes 
in the educational situation would make rewards for 
teaching more discriminable, or of greater magni- 
tude? What rewards are held out to graduate stu- 
dents, to assure that a fair proportion of the good 
ones will end up in teaching? This too is an area 
for research. 

Tf you think back over this discussion of profes- 
sional problems, it is apparent that I have merely 
said or implied six times that we place less value on 
teaching, and things related to it, than we do on 
other kinds of activity. But this carries over into 
our lives as educators as well. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS STEMMING FROM THE 
BASIC CONFLICT 


What I have just described as professional prob- 
lems may be classified as affecting ourselves pri- 
marily. But even more important, to my way of 
thinking, are the effects which our conflict between 
subject-matter and teaching may have on the wel- 
fare of our students. These I would classify as the 
educational implications of the conflict, and they 
are important because the z of psychologists is here 
multiplied by the of students. 

The pull-and-haul takes a good many forms: 
Shall we treat students who are not majoring with 
us just as we treat our prospective psychologists? 
Do we wish to emphasize the systematic framework 
of our subject, or deal with selected parts? (Or, 
to say it another way, do we wish to educate our 
students in science or about science?) Should we 
stress technical material, or the formation and re- 
formation of attitudes? Should we lecture infor- 
matively, or lead groping, meandering discussions? 

Evidently, part of our trouble lies in the com- 
plexity of teaching as well as the complexity of 
psychology. To make a particular argument, let 
me simplify the whole set of problems I have just 
brought up. I shall reduce them to a general ques- 
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tion: by what standards do we select materials and 
methods for use in the classroom? When the prob- 
lem is stated thus, the undertone of this paper be- 
comes pertinent—student need is, or should be, 
the primary standard. So, how should we evalu- 
ate student needs? The point I am leading up to 
is that they should not be viewed only as short- 
term, but also as long-term, not necessarily involv- 
ing the dollar. Specifically, I cannot agree with 
those who believe that only applied science fills 
student needs. There are many educational and 
social circumstances which indicate that, for a par- 
ticular local context, the judged primary need of 
the student may be for pure science. 

These educational conflicts tend to be epitomized 
in the introductory course in psychology, and since 
I know that one best, let me analyze it briefly. I 
shall solve nothing. 

Objectives for the first course are usually these: 
to teach the facts and principles of psychology; to 
teach methodology of science; to teach practical 
applications; to prepare for further courses in psy- 
chology. Those who have fought the battle of the 
first course longest are the least optimistic about. 
doing everything. Specifically, they are in doubt 
about pursuing the objective pertaining to applica- 
tions. There simply is not enough time in one 
term, which is the length of most introductory 
courses now, to make a student into a scientist, and 
into a psychologist, and into a person who has 
profited from knowing psychology. 

My own feeling is that the first course cannot be 
improved by patchwork or by forcibly ramming 
more into it, the methods most of us now use. Yel 
it is not clear how any radical changes ought to be 
introduced into the first course. For my own part; 
I feel that more attention should be paid to such 
teaching experiments as are now going On, and 
more effort expended in devising other radical ap 
proaches, even though in the long run we choose @ 
middle ground. 

You are familiar, of course, with the published 
description of the new course at Colgate. To get 
a more recent picture of that course, I asked Pro- 
fessor Berrien to write me a quotable statement: 
He says, in part, the following: 

“Our effort . . . is to develop some skill in deal 
ing clinically with the types of problems met 1 
everyday life that involve some disturbances 0 
inter-personal relationships. By ‘clinically’ IN 
mean the pattern of thinking which a clinici 
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uses, as contrasted with an experimentalist, Briefly 
stated our objective here is to give students prac- 
tice, and develop their initiative, in using all avail- 
able information to the utmost in making wise 
decisions and prudent interpretations of behav- 
ID. 

“Tn contrast with the conventional introductory 
course, we are emphasizing an attitude, skill in so- 
cial perception, rather than the findings, experi- 
ments and generalizations of recognized investiga- 
tors.” 

Now, what has Berrien done? First, he has cre- 
ated a new course with its own objectives, rather 
than cramming more objectives into the usual first 
course. Second, these objectives are literally stu- 
dent oriented. Third, he is trying out a new ve- 
hicle, the case-discussion method, for both moti- 
vational and pedagogical reasons as I see it, This 
course has a service function—and evidently per- 
forms it weli, in the Colgate context, for comparable 
courses in other areas have been instituted at Col- 
gate, by faculty and student request. What many 
of us will ask is, “What became of science?” ‘This 
is partly answered by saying there are conventional 
courses in psychology which the student may elect 
at Colgate, partly by guessing that there is more 
Science in the course than appears in a brief de- 
Scription of it. 

My point here is not that what’s good at Colgate 
is good everywhere. Rather, it is that Berrien 
gives us an honest example. 

There is a radical experiment at Columbia. Kel- 
ler and Schoenfeld, in another letter which I have 
Permission to quote, say this about it. 

“Much more than our old curriculum, we believe 
that our new one encourages the following: (1) an 
attitude of objectivity in describing behavior, (2) 
à respect for scientific fact and research, and a dis- 
taste for ill-defined or meaningless terms, (3) an 
understanding of experimental method and design, 
based on first-hand experience, (4) a tendency to 
think through psychological problems independ- 
ently by reference to fundamental principles, (5) 
an appreciation of the drama of research, through 
Occasional participation in pilot experiments which 
may be theoretically interesting, (6) a breakdown 
Of the barrier between student and teacher and the 
development of an informal give-and-take in dis- 
Cussion, (7) an interest in applying psychological 
Principles in daily affairs, (8) a recognition of the 
value of Cooperative enterprise in the pursuit of 
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knowledge, (9) the election, by science-minded stu-' 
dents, of psychology as a field of graduate and un- 
dergraduate concentration, (10) an acceptance of 
psychology as a going, growing member of the 
scientific family.” 

Now, what have Keller and Schoenfeld done? 
First, it may appear that they have crammed more 
objectives into the elementary course, rather than 
simplifying as Berrien has done. On further 
thought, I should guess that their elementary course 
has only one principal objective: introducing the 
student to psychology as science. They merely 
specify exactly what they mean—they do not in 
fact create a lengthened list of objectives. Second, 
they stress a particular method, laboratory teach- 
ing, and a particular theory. Third, it may ap- 
pear that they pay no attention to student needs, 
or personal development of the student. I should 
guess this is partly true. But again, reéxamination 
of the Keller-Schoenfeld statements indicates that 
they in fact do pay attention to certain student 
needs: they mention informal student-teacher rela- 
tions, attention to basic attitudes toward science 
and behavior, the development of analytical skills 
in the student, the growth of intellectual curiosity, 
etc. 

Now for the connection between these analyses 
and the main theme of this paper. These strikingly 
different courses reflect exactly what I have been 
talking about: Berrien, and Keller and Schoenfeld, 
in different institutions, have been in the same con- 
flict as the rest of us, and they have resolved it by 
taking opposite horns of the dilemma. Berrien, in 
the main, has centered his course around a certain 
interpretation of student needs, without much con- 
cern for the formalities of science; Keller and 
Schoenfeld, by contrast, have centered their course 
largely around science as subject-matter. To my 
way of thinking, neither type of course can yet be 
said to be a good solution of the conflict, and in- 
deed, I do not believe a single introductory course 
can ever resolve it. There simply are intellectual 
needs, or needs to learn science, and there are also 
other kinds of student needs. One course won't 
satisfy both. This leads me to the view that we 
shall better be able to evaluate the Colgate and Co- 
lumbia experiments only when we learn the actual 
extent to which student needs (a) were analyzed, 
and (b) have determined the nature of other courses 
offered in each department. The dilemma of the 
first course is actually the dilemma of the whole 
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undergraduate curriculum. To serve a variety of 
student needs, we must utilize a variety of courses. 


SUMMARY 


Since I have probably trod on a good many toes, 
thus creating resistance to what I am driving at, I 
shall summarize my main arguments in the “did 
not, did” style. 

(1) I did not say that I am against the teaching 
of solid content, in the elementary course or else- 
where. Rather, I did say that whatever we teach 
ought to make sense from the point of view of stu- 
dent needs, rather than instructor needs. 

(2) I did not say that I favor stressing appli- 
cations and practical skills. Rather, I did argue 
that educational needs, broadly considered, might 
equally well require a pure-science stress in some 
courses or departments. 

(3) I did not argue for a specific elementary 
course, curriculum, teaching methodology. Instead, 
I argued for a more penetrating analysis of objec- 
tives, current teaching experiments, by a larger 
number of serious people. 

(4) I do not think it wrong to be competitive, or 
aspire to be the best researcher around. I do claim 
that this often results in disregard of the oppor- 
tunities, responsibilities, of the teacher. 
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(5) I did not claim that the PhD should become 
a teachers’ degree. I do feel that procedures for 
the recruitment, selection and training of teachers 
should be developed, if only to the point where bet- 
ter teachers may be turned out. Only some PhDs 
should teach. 

(6) I did not argue that teachers should be pre- 
vented from doing research or from publishing, 
But I did say that teaching and research should be 
equally valued, so that one is not done at the ex- 
pense of the other. And I admit that a few people 
can do both, provided that other burdens are kept 
light. But these are unusual people—not the sup- 
posedly common species assumed in present hiring 
and promotion policies. 

(7) I did not claim that value conflicts in the 
teacher are the sole obstacle to better teaching. 
But I did say this: lying behind the conflict of the 
teacher is the culture which we create in our own 
image. Those who are educational administrators, 
those in positions of authority within our profes- 
sion, those of us in the rank-and-file, will have 
gradually to change our value system, our culture. 
Only thus will we make it possible for the teacher to 
do freely and fully the teaching he has such good 
reason to do. 
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gaining acceptance, and though we have no 

evidence that the program of training at the 
University of Michigan is any more or less effective 
than any other training program might be, a de- 
scription of our experiences may be suggestive to 
other departments planning training in teaching for 
graduate students or new members of the staff. 
The graduate students in our training program since 
its inauguration in 1946 have thus far numbered 42. 

Students entering our teacher training program 
are usually second- or third-year graduate students 
who have requested a teaching fellowship. In order 
to be eligible they must have passed a comprehen- 
Sive examination in psychology, and must have 
good academic records. Each of the applicants 
also teaches a small general psychology class for 
one or more try-out periods, during which he is ob- 
Served by the training supervisor and rated by the 
Students in the class. 

The relationship between scores on our Advanced 
Comprehensive Examination and student ratings of 
teaching effectiveness at the end of the first se- 
Mester of teaching has been only .07. However, 
We suspect that student ratings of teaching effec- 
tiveness at the end of the first semester of teaching 
can be predicted by the student ratings of effective- 
ness made at the end of a try-out in a single class 
Period. We have tried this method only one year 
and with a small number of applicants. Last year 
thirteen graduate students tried out for teaching 
fellowships. Five of them were chosen, largely on 
the basis of the ratings given them by students in 
the try-out periods. The teaching fellows who 
tanked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 in the try-out, ranked 2, 1, 3, 
4, 5 at the end of the semester. 


Tes for teachers of psychology is 


EE for the Committee on Teacher Training of 
po Division on the Teaching of Psychology, Claude E. 
pea Chairman. Donald G, Marquis and Harold Guetz- 
OW, Who began the University of Michigan teacher-training 


pm have kindly assisted in the preparation of this 
per, 


INITIAL EXPERIENCE 


The first semester’s teaching experience of these 
novitiates is in leading discussion sections of 30 to 
35 students in elementary general psychology. The 
course organization is arranged by a fulltime staff 
member who acts as lecturer. The teaching fel- 
lows’ sections are designed to help the students to 
clarify and apply the principles covered in the lec- 
tures and textbook. The teaching fellow assumes 
responsibility for advising and counseling his indi- 
vidual students. In very short order the teaching 
fellow finds that his class can pose problems every 
bit as difficult as those on the Advanced Compre- 
hensive Examination. As he attempts to guide the 
students to appropriate applications and illustra- 
tions, the teaching trainee often finds that he must 
clarify his own thinking. 


HELPING THE TRAINEE TO IMPROVE 


A. Student Evaluation. The students, them- 
selves, are among the most helpful aids to teach- 
ing improvement, if there is a ready mechanism for 
their opinions and needs to be made known. The 
small sections facilitate discussion and personal con- 
tact between teacher and student and provide an 
informal “knowledge of results." In addition, early 
in the semester students are asked to rate their in- 
structor’s teaching characteristics and to suggest 
improvements. The trainee discusses these student 
appraisals with the senior staff member in charge of 
the training program, and re-evaluations later in the 
term aid the trainee in measuring his improvement 
in the students’ eyes. 

This technique of frequent evaluation of teach- 
ing seems to be valuable to most beginning teach- 
ers. Occasionally, however, observations by other 
staff members and ratings by students may impair 
teaching effectiveness by increasing feelings of in- 
adequacy and breaking up any rapport the begin- 
ning teacher has established with the class. In 
such a situation the supervisor tries in his observa- 
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tions and comments to emphasize strong points 
rather than uncovering weak points. 

B. The Role of the Staff Supervisor. In facing 
the challenges of the classroom the teacher trainees 
turn frequently for advice to the staff member in 
charge of the teacher training program. In addi- 
tion to providing this counseling service, the staff 
member visits classes of the teaching fellows, and 
confers with them in regard to their teaching. He 
may notice, for example, that a teaching fellow's 
method of directing discussion fails to reward stu- 
dents who contribute, and that actually the teach- 
ing fellow ignores all but a few students. Such a 
habit can be disastrous for a discussion leader; yet 
it is one which he would be slow to note in himself 
and one which students might never report to the 
teacher himself. Such observations by the super- 
visor are therefore a valuable part of the program. 
Unfortunately, they are extremely tinte consuming. 

To serve some of the same purposes, the teaching 
fellows are encouraged to visit each others' classes 
to get new ideas and to help each other. Both the 
observer and the instructor being observed learn 
from the failures and the successes of the class 
period. 

We feel that the success of classroom visitation 
depends to some extent upon the personal security 
the teacher trainee feels in his relationships with 
the supervisor and with his fellow trainees. It may 
be difficult for the trainee to learn from the ob- 
servations of a visitor who is very threatening to 
him. 

C. The Teaching Seminar. In facilitating the 
sort of security and interpersonal relations which 
seem essential, one of the most important aids is 
the teaching seminar. Often the beginning teacher 
is overcome by the feeling that no one else has 
troubles like his. One of the primary functions of 
our weekly seminar in the teaching of psychology 
is to dispel these fears, and to enable the teaching 
fellows to share their problems and techniques with 
each other. The seminar’s development here has 
a two-fold aspect. As the teacher trainee finds that 
the problems and difficulties he encounters in his 
teaching are shared by the other teacher trainees 
and the training supervisor, he gains a feeling of 
security in the group. As he gains in security, the 
teacher trainee is better able to communicate with 
the other teaching fellows and loses his defensive- 
ness about discussing his problems. 

We were fortunate in being able to secure a suite 
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of rooms in which a number of small offices open 
into a larger office. This physical arrangement pro- 
motes group identification and informal interaction 
between teacher trainees. We feel that this friendly 
social climate promotes better teaching. 

While the security and sharing functions of the 
teaching seminar seem to us to be of major impor- 
tance, most of the seminar is devoted to practical,. 
concrete details. For example, part of the seminar 
is occupied with planning the course administration 
and discussing techniques for teaching the course 
work to be covered in the immediate future, Gen- 
eral principles and objectives are agreed upon, but 
each teaching fellow is free to select his own meth- 
ods and procedures. 

In addition to these week-to-week details, the 
seminars deal with more general aspects of teach- 
ing. Sometimes they are concerned with the prob- 
lem of goals and objectives. To gain practical ex- 
perience in goal setting, detailed objectives of the 
general psychology course are worked out. On oc 
casion, professors in charge of the advanced courses 
in psychology and instructors of elementary courses 
in related fields have been asked to sit in with the 
seminar to discuss the objectives of the elementary 
psychology course, 

A natural follow-up to consideration of goals is 
discussion of the problem of evaluating student at- 
tainment of the course objectives. Here, principles 
of test construction and administration are dis 
cussed, and each teaching fellow is given practice 
by having responsibility for one of the course & 
aminations. 

The consideration of goals often makes very evi- 
dent the inadequacy of our usual course examina 
tions for measuring progress toward all of our ob: 
jectives. The problems of non-content measure 
ment are discussed, and attempts to develop new 
measures have been tried out. 

"Teaching techniques and aids to teaching occupy 
many seminars. Visual aids, role playing, breaking 
the class into small sub-groups, and other specia 
techniques are discussed and practiced. We fin 
that many teaching techniques can be taught, aM 
that such techniques can add to the rewards of be 
ginning teaching. 

Research on teaching techniques, measur 
and other aspects of classroom processes ate the 
topics of other seminar sessions. Each teach 
trainee plans or participates in research on socla” 
psychological aspects of the classroom situatio’ 


ement, 
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This experience not only is valuable in validating 
teaching practices but also helps to direct the 
trainees’ attention to teaching as an area of scien- 
tific investigation. In addition, participation in 
such research seems to lead to greater interest in 
teaching and to increased motivation toward im- 
proving techniques. 

D. Increasing Responsibility of the Teacher 
Trainee. Participation in the teaching seminar 
continues in the trainee’s second and third semes- 
ters of teaching, during which he is gaining differ- 
ent sorts of teaching experience. During his second 
semester he is given virtually full charge of two sec- 
tions of the general psychology course. These sec- 
tions consist of 30 to 35 students; the sections meet 
three times a week. The teaching fellow chooses 
his own text, plans his organization of course ma- 
terials, and makes out his own tests. He handles 
his own relations with other University units. He 
schedules and organizes his own visual aids. 

To insure a common core of course content, all 
teaching fellows agree upon basic objectives of 
teaching in each’ subject matter area, and basic 
principles to be taught in all sections. Two-thirds 
of the final examination is common. to all sections. 
During this second term of teaching the supervising 
faculty member continues his observation of Classes 
and consultation with the teaching fellows. 

In his third semester of teaching the teaching 
fellow gains experience in lecturing. During his 
second semester he may have lectured to his classes 
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part of the time, but in his third semester he is 
given responsibility for one hundred students whom 
he meets for a lecture period twice a week and for 
discussion in sections of 30 to 35 once a week. 


' During this semester the chairman of the Speech 


Department visits lectures and advises the teaching 
fellows concerning their speaking effectiveness. In 
addition, parts of the lectures are recorded so that 
the teaching fellow may listen to himself. Often he 
is astonished by what he hears. 


CONCLUSION 


We should like to be able to conclude this report 
with experimental data proving that a teacher-train- 
ing program of this sort results in greater student 
gains from courses taught by our trainees. Un- 
fortunately, this experiment must await the devel- 
opment of satisfactory measures of the outcomes of 


teaching. However, for the past several years stu- 


dents have rated the entire college faculty on the 
same scale on which the students are graded, 
namely, A, B, C, D, E. Average ratings of our 
teaching fellows in their first term of teaching is 
2.92, with A as 4, B as 3, etc. In their second 
term it is 3.22. The average rating for all teachers 
in our college is 3.0. This may be an answer to the 
occasional criticism of the use of graduate students 
as teachers. If the students of our beginning teach- 
ers are being robbed, it appears that they like it! 


Manuscript received August 12, 1950 
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hood and adolescence has been a science 

which some psychologists try to teach to 

other psychologists and to college students. My 

theme today is that we have held too restricted a 

conception of what child psychology is and what it 

might be. The proper study for all human beings 

from the earliest possible age is the human being 
himself. : 

Every child is actually or potentially a child psy- 

chologist. From an early age, without being de- 


IBE E the psychology of child- 


liberate about it, he acquires ideas and attitudes: 


about himself and others. These are woven into 
the pattern of his life. They may be true or false, 
healthy or morbid. Their development is left largely 
to chance. This is not as it should be, in my judg- 
ment. I propose that the study of child psychol- 
ogy, designed to promote understanding and accept- 
ance of self and understanding of others, should be 
a planned feature of the education children receive 
from nursery school onward. 


NEED FOR UNDERSTANDING 


There is one gloomy fact about children who now 
are growing up which underscores, as I see it, the 
need for such a program. A large proportion of 
children will move into adulthood troubled and un- 
happy about many things. Many will be afflicted 
by irrational fears which do not represent dangers 
in the external environment but unresolved prob- 
lems within themselves. Many, as adults, will suffer 
from attitudes of hostility, vindictiveness, and de- 
fensiveness which are not a response fo hostile 
forces in the outside world but represent attitudes 
carried over from unresolved childhood struggles. 
Many persons similarly will acquire persisting feel- 
ings of inferiority or other unhealthy attitudes re- 
garding their personal worth which represent either 
an irrational estimate of themselves or a failure to 
accept themselves realistically as they are. 


1 Adapted from a presidential address given before the 
Division on Childhood and Adolescence, American Psy- 
chological Association, State College, Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 7, 1950. 


In numerous ways there is a vast carry-over of - 
unhealthy attitudes regarding self and others from 
childhood and adolescence into adult life. 

Is so much distress inevitable? I do not think 
we have to assume that it is. But I do not think 
the picture can be changed substantially if we 
simply try to extend the special services we now 
provide. These services are good, and need to be 
continued. But the answer cannot be found simply 
by offering more psychological counseling, psycho- 
analysis, or other forms of treatment of the kind 


now provided for severely disturbed people after | 


they already are on the rocks. A bolder measure is 
needed for the benefit of the population at large. 
This measure, I maintain, must involve a vastly - 
enhanced conception of the social functions of re- 
search in child psychology and of the role that 
child psychology might play in the education of 
children. 


THE UNDERLYING HYPOTHESIS 


There is a general hypothesis underlying this pro- - 
posal and it is this: human beings, from an early 
age, have more capacity for learning to face and to 
understand and to deal constructively with the | 
realities of life than we have hitherto assumed in 
our psychological theories or in our educational 
practices. 


CURRENT EVASION AND NEGLECT OF 
SELF-UNDERSTANDING 


It is a curious thing that the subject of self-un- 
derstanding has been so neglected when we con- 
sider how eager we are to teach other things. Chil- 
dren learn to bound the states of the Union an 
they memorize the names and dates of bygone wars) 
they study the habits of beavers, learn about the 
distant stars, and the antics of Mother Goose. But 
the subject of human behavior, human motives, a^ 
the inner life of man has been pretty much ignored: 

Much of what we do in education is an evasi] 
rather than a way of facing problems that occu! m 
the lives of children and adolescents. I have ^ 
cently been involved in a study of children’s inte j 
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ests in which several thousand youngsters in vari- 
ous parts of this country participated (7). This 
study emphasizes, as some other studies have em- 
phasized, that the interests children are induced to 
acquire often are superficial, stereotyped, and fail 
to lead the child on a road toward facing his real 
problems. However, we also found in this study 
that many of the older children expressed a desire 
to learn more about themselves and others, even 
though little was done in some of the schools they 
attended to encourage such a desire or to suggest 
that it might be fulfilled. What I propose is that 
we encourage this desire and try to fill it by de- 
veloping a program to promote wholesome under- 
standing of self and ‘others as a basic feature of the 
general education of all children. 


IMPLICATIONS OF SELF-UNDERSTANDING 


Thave used expressions such as “self-understand- 
ing" and "self-acceptance" in describing my po- 
sition, These particular words are not, in my judg- 
ment, as important as the intention and purpose 
which I am trying to express. But the concept of 
the self, especially as it has developed in recent 
literature in psychology * and in some of the newer 
theoretical formulations in psychiatry and psycho- 
analysis, is a fruitful one in this connection. I be- 
lieve this to be true even though in the present state 
of our knowledge the meaning of “the self” can be 
defined only in arbitrary and tentative terms. 

When we speak of “the self” we mean, among 
Other things, a system of ideas, attitudes, appraisals 
and commitments pertaining to one’s own person. 
The person experiences these as distinctly belong- 
ing to him and all of them together constitute the 
Person’s awareness of his individual existence and 
his Conception of who and what he is. These atti- 
tudes and ideas are, of course, influenced by learn- 
ng. This is an obvious but very crucial fact. 

The self has been defined as a perceiver and a 
thing Perceived, a knower and a thing that is 
Known. Probably the self can best be studied if 
viewed as a composite. 

I shall not try to list all the features of the com- 
Posite. But I will mention some of the things which 
Ke is not space to properly acknowledge these con- 

ons, but I would mention especially William James 
pU the later works of Mead (9), Murphy (10), 
), Rogers (11), and Snygg and Combs (12). 


^T refer especially to the works of Horney (see, eg, 3 


D 4), Harry Stack Sullivan (13), Allen (1), and Fromm 
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children and adolescents themselves report when 
they describe themselves. Recently my colleagues 
and I have gathered compositions from several hun- 
dred children from the fourth grade through high 
school on “What I like about myself” and “What 
I don't like about myself" and other themes per- 
taining to self-description or self-evaluation (6). 

When evaluating and describing themselves, many 
children think, in part, of specific physical charac- 
teristics, including Stature, facial features, posture, 
and bearing. (In passing I will mention that some 
of our preliminary data suggest that there is a great 
deal of irrational overrating, often in the form of 
self-disparagement, of physical characteristics dur- 
ing childhood.) 

A very large proportion of children at all ages 
describe or appraise themselves favorably and un- 
favorably in terms of social criteria—their relations 
with people, their feelings about them, the attitudes 
others have toward them, and the attitudes they 
have toward others. Many children also assess 
their worth or worthlessness in terms of their rela- 
tionship with their parents. Here again, as in con- 
nection with the development of other forms of 
self-appraisal, it appears that there are many pos- 
sibilities for misinterpretation and irrational self- 
disparagement. 

Also in the picture, according to our data, there 
may be attitudes which a person has concerning his 
inner resources, his talents, powers and abilities, 
his weaknesses, his defects, shortcomings, past mis- 
deeds, present impulses and temptations, his role or 
roles in life, and his responsibilities, and (mainly at 
older levels) his anticipation of the future. 

Some children emphasize awareness of religious 
affiliation and of moral obligations, and some men- 
tion commitment to values, goals, causes, which, as 
recognized by them, give content or direction to 
their individual ways of life. 

Selfhood, in the literature, is often described by 
using "self" as part of a compound expression with 
modifiers which highlight one aspect or another of 
what the term denotes. 

In the present context there are some modifiers 
that are particularly meaningful. We can distin- 
guish, for example, between self-appraisal and ap- 
praisal by others and note that a person's self- 
estimation may be true or false or realistic or un- 
realistic when judged by group standards or by 
objective criteria. We can roughly distinguish be- 
tween self-acceptance and self-rejection, as in the 
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case of the person who lives comfortably with him- 
self, or, by contrast, disparages himself or is 
ashamed of features in his past life or of his family 
background or is frightened by his present habits 
and impulses. 

And to do a thorough job we would also have to 
try to distinguish between the “real self” and 
idealized or distorted versions of the self. 


NEEDED RESEARCH 


To carry out the program I am proposing we 
would need a vast amount of new research. 

We especially need to study self-development 
from a genetic point of view, with attention to nor- 
mal trends and the influence of various experiences 
on this development. We need to find out what is 
the nature of the growing child’s perception of him- 
self and of others. What concepts pertaining to 
understanding of self or others is he able to learn to 
use meaningfully and to apply? By what means is 
it possible to communicate with him? What are 
early symptoms and signs of false or morbid self- 
evaluation? These are only a few of the questions. 

By way of an illustration or two: what is the ap- 
proximate phase or level of development at which 
a child can appreciate the fact, say, that children 
who bully him are not simply unpleasant persons 
but troubled persons whose reproaches and adverse 
opinions should not lower his own self-esteem? At 
what juncture in his development might the child 
have the capacity for making allowances for others 
(or for himself) when they are peevish or irritable, 
or the ability to “see through” some of the arts and 
dodges, masquerades, concealments and camouflages 
of human motives, including his own? 

Another research need is the need for finding out 
how children can be helped to use their capacity for 
self-discovery and for understanding others. In the 
literature there already are some promising leads. 


PROFESSIONAL AND PRACTICAL RAMIFICATIONS 


The subject I am dealing with raises questions 
that have a bearing on the definition of what our 
Division stands for and on our professional affilia- 
tions within the APA. There is a crisscrossing here 
of what we normally think of as matters belonging 
to several divisions. 

Usually we think of something in the teaching 
field as belonging primarily to educational psychol- 
ogy. But the basic research here required is defi- 
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nitely in the field of genetic and developmental psy- 
chology—that is, in our Division. 

Much of the information we now have concern- 
ing the kinds of problems children face and their 
capacity for coping with them has come from case 
work in the branches of psychology and psychiatry 
which deal with psychotherapy and psychological 
counseling. But the scope of what would be in- 
volved in my proposal goes far beyond the popula- 
tion now reached by these professional groups and 
involves research that goes beyond the conception 
which some mental hygienists have concerning the 
nature of their work, although we will still need to 
retain special psychotherapeutic services for deeply 
disturbed children. 

The aim in clinical psychology and psychiatry 
has largely been to help individuals who have failed 
to make a comfortable adjustment to the conditions 
of life. The aim in the program I propose is to help 
the growing person while he is in the process of ad- 
justing to these conditions, including conditions 
within himself. The aim in psychotherapy, accord- 
ing to one school of thought, is to bring conscious 
processes to bear upon hidden or unconscious 
sources of conflict. The aim in the program here 
proposed would be to try to discover and apply 
ways of reducing the hiatus between conscious oF 
unconscious factors in the growing person's experi- 
ence, by trying to help him to develop to the fullest 
whatever capacity he may have for understanding 
and interpreting the events of life as they befall, 
his ability to deal as forthrightly and knowingly 8$ 
possible with his own feelings and impulses as these 
come into play, his capacity for discovering his p% 
tentialities, for acquiring a realistic appreciation of 
his assets and limitations, and his capacity for de- 
veloping goals that might enable him to be true to 
himself rather than seeking to conform to stand- 
ards that are out of harmony with what he is of 
ever could hope to be. 


UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


I am sure all of you have thought of questions 0 
misgivings regarding this proposal. Perhaps the 
greatest skepticism concerning the capacity of chi 
dren to gain psychological understanding thro 
everyday educational experience, as distinct fro 
special professional treatment, will be found among 
psychologists themselves. 

One misgiving may be phrased in the claim that 
the business of facing reality in a happy way" 
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more an emotional by-product than a job that can 
be achieved by a studied approach. People don’t 
make themselves happy by studying how to be 
happy. We might also phrase a misgiving as fol- 
lows: If a child already is unhappy or anxious, 
would it not be impossible for him, while in such a 
mood, to gain in self-understanding by way of any- 
thing the school might offer? And if he is quite 
happy and free from anxiety, is there any reason 
why he should try to understand himself? Does it 
not follow then that the proposal in the first in- 
stance is hopeless and, in the second instance, need- 
less? Again, someone might claim that the intellect 
can do little at the adult level to influence basic atti- 
tudes and it perhaps is even more powerless at the 
childhood level. 

I agree that the learning of psychology on an 
academic level alone is not likely to make much 
difference, if any. A person can possess a vast 
knowledge of psychological facts and principles and 
still be an unhappy neurotic. Yet I do believe that 
a discovery about self that is first perceived on 
an intellectual level can sometimes initiate a chain 
of reactions that have profound emotional conse- 
quences in a person's life. And, besides, what I 
here propose is not just an intellectual or academic 
approach. In attempting this program we would 
have to recognize that the process of developing 
self-understanding involves all of the growing per- 
son's faculties for feeling and thinking. 

The program would probably make much use of 
Broup projects as an aid to self-discovery and self- 
acceptance. 

It would mean a greatly enhanced conception of 
the psychological possibilities inherent in a calcu- 
lated use of present features of the school’s program 
Such as what is offered, for example, in physical 
education. 

_ Tt would mean that each subject that is retained 
ìn the curriculum would be used, as far as feasible, 
a8 a vehicle for increased understanding of self or 
others, There is a rich psychological content, for 
example, in history and in the study of current 
‘vents. Tf these subjects are properly scaled to the 
Pupil’s maturity level and if they are treated in 
realistic terms they give play to a wide range of 
human motives, hopes, conflicts and perplexities 
Which the pupil can relate to some of the happen- 
ings in his own life. 
ae the program would definitely not be con- 
to academic learning, intellectual processes 
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would certainly come into the picture. It is true 
that there are people in psychology who take a dim 
view of what the intellect can accomplish. Even 
those who have attached great importance to intel- 
ligence have sometimes underestimated the possi- 
bilities of intellectual growth. Actually, I don’t 
believe we have begun to fathom what the human 
intellect can do. 

Tn passing, I would add that, on the basis of lim- 
ited observations, I have a hunch that the ability 
which enables a person to be wise to himself does 
not necessarily show a very high correlation with 
the kind of ability we measure by means of our 
common intelligence tests. From everyday observa- 
tion it appears that a person can have a very high 
IQ and still thoroughly fool himself and that peo- 
ple with modest IQ's sometimes achieve a very 
canny and healthy picture of themselves. 

One can overrate rational processes, it is true, 
but it is also absurd to belittle the role intellectual 
or cognitive processes may play in giving structure 
to experiences as they occur in life and in modify- 
ing or reconstructing the effects of experiences that 
have occurred. A crucial feature in many of the 
emotional experiences that might influence a child's 
self-evaluation is the child's perception of what is 
happening—a perception which leads him to react 
to an event as a form of success or failure, as a 
threat or an affront or a source of joy. 

'The question as to ways in which rational proc- 
esses and emotional reactions interact in the course 
of self-development and in the process of self-dis- 
covery, and the question as to the interplay between 


'a person's intellectual insights and the attitudes 


which govern his life, would constitute an important 
feature of the research demanded by the hypothesis 
I set forth early in this paper. Certainly at the 
present stage of our knowledge it would be ill- 
timed to settle this question by concluding in ad- 
vance that understanding and insight occur only as 
incidental by-products. 

Another question is, assuming that we could 
learn in theory how to do all this, where could we 
find parents or teachers who could put the theory 
into practice? That is not easily answered. But 
I believe that this question represents a problem of 
research and education rather than a theoretical ob- 
struction that dooms the idea in advance. 

To carry out the program it would, of course, be 
necessary to give careful attention to the selection 
and training of teachers. Moreover, child study 
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would be a crucial feature of the teacher’s job and 
a very important consideration in the school budget. 

We might also ask, is it really possible for par- 
ents and teachers and children to establish the kind 
of relationship out of which mutual understanding 
and self-understanding might develop? The parent 
or teacher is a disciplinarian, we are told. He holds 
authority. He can not permit conditions from 
which understanding such as here described might 
evolve. But this view may be questioned. This 
question should be raised as a problem for study, 
not as a problem regarded in advance as one that 
either can’t be solved or is bound to yield a nega- 
tive answer. 

It might also be maintained that it is dangerous 
for teachers, or parents, to dabble with psychology. 
They might damage a child’s mind just as an ama- 
teur surgeon might damage a child’s body. This 
point certainly deserves attention. But let us be 
realistic. Every hour, every day, millions of par- 


ents and thousands of teachers practice psychology 


and, in effect, teach psychology in their dealings 
with children whether they know it or not. They 
are involved in situations in which children meet 
success or failure, acceptance or rejection, and 
countless other circumstances in which children are 
discovering themselves and developing attitudes re- 
garding themselves for better or for worse. 

This does not mean that we must try to get par- 

ents and teachers to take over the functions which 
psychiatrists and clinical psychologists are now re- 
sponsible for. At best, there will always be a limit 
to what a parent and teacher, no matter how well- 
trained, can do in dealing with problems that arise 
in their relations with children who are in their im- 
mediate care from day to day. Actually, we need 
to learn more concerning the overlapping and the 
distinctive and exclusive roles of the parent and 
teacher, on the one hand, and the specialist in psy- 
chology or psychiatry, on the other. Among other 
matters, we also need more light on the question as 
to how, in the education of children, we might 
achieve some of the things which the psychological 
specialist tries to achieve in the re-education of his 
patients. 

So I say, let us as far as possible bring the forces 
which now operate in darkness out into the light. 
Let us recognize that the most important psycho- 
logical facts in a child’s life are his relationships 
with others and his relationship to himself. These 
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relationships are constantly in the process of de- 
velopment and are constantly involved in the learn- 
ing that goes with the business of living. Learning 
which pertains to anything so crucial should prop- 
erly. be part of the child’s planned education and 
indeed should, in my judgment, be regarded as the 
most important part of the educational program. 

Each child is a student of human nature within 
the limits of his maturity level and what he has had 
an opportunity to learn. The home, the classroom, 
the playground, and other situations are psycho- 
logical laboratories in which he is now a subject 
and now an observer. Child psychology will fully 
come into its own when it discovers the capacities 
children have for learning from these laboratories 
and explores the conditions under which these ca- 
pacities can best be developed. 
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Pacifists vs. Psychologists 


To the Editor: 

In recent months American psychologists have shown 
increasing concern over how they might most effec- 
tively contribute to the national welfare in this time 
of emergency. An excellent example of this concern is 
Dael Wolfle’s “Annual report” (Amer. Psychologist, 
1950, 5, 634-637). This report, together with most 
similar discussions of psychology’s role in the emer- 
gency, is concerned mainly with “the best overall utili- 
zation of the nation’s psychologists.” We would like 
to suggest another topic for the consideration of psy- 
chologists concerned with the national welfare. 

The aim of the present foreign policy of the United 
States is, presumably, the preservation of peace. This 
policy is based, among other things, on certain assump- 
tions about human behavior. Psychologists are espe- 
cially competent to judge these assumptions and, hence, 
to help estimate the likelihood that our foreign policy 
will achieve peace. However, there has been little at- 
tention to the problem of evaluating these assumptions 
in the light of present psychological knowledge. 

Pacifists have seemed to show more interest in this 
problem than psychologists. They have seriously chal- 
lenged these assumptions about human behavior and 
have argued in terms of generally accepted psychological 
principles. Since most psychologists are not pacifists, 
it would appear that they disagree with the way in 
Which these principles are applied to international rela- 
tions, We feel that it is important for us as psycholo- 
gists to examine the pacifist arguments. 

„L Frustration-aggression. It is a truism that aggres- 
Sive people are frustrated people. To reduce aggressive 
tendencies you must remove frustrations. If aggression 
18 met by counter-aggression, this action serves as an 
additional frustration and increases the aggressive ten- 
ons, So the aggression may increase on both sides 
until one or both opponents are worn out. We know 
no instances, in history books or in psychological case- 
books, in which force or the threat of force has fright- 
ened the aggressive tendencies out of an individual or 
group (although the mode of expression may have been 
ienewhat changed). So argue the pacifists. U. S. na- 
te Policy depends on certain assumptions concern- 
Eu € effects of threats and force on human behavior. 
is rund assumptions are wrong, a worldwide catastrophe 
sisi xt to occur. Certainly it is the duty of psycholo- 
Cast whatever light we can on this problem. 

2. Phenomenological reality. We all know that what 
qid ea in determining an individual’s behavior is 

So much the objective situation as the way he per- 


is 


ceives it. (Or, in behavioristic terms, individual differ- 
ences and past learning determine behavior together 
with the environmental stimuli, not merely the present 
environment alone.) In the present situation, it does 
not matter whether we are objectively threatening the 
welfare of the Chinese or Russians. The fact that they 
perceive us as doing so is the important thing. While 
we may intend our military preparations to be used for 
defensive purposes, these preparations may quite hon- 
estly be viewed as a threat by the communists and so 
they react with counter threats. If we wish to avoid 
war with them, we must seek to understand how they 
see things and strive to make our own actions seem non- 
threatening to them. So argue the pacifists. An at- 
tempt to appear less threatening is likely to be decried 
as “appeasement.” What have psychologists to say 
about the pros and cons? 

3. The therapeutic approach. Individuals and groups 
that resort to violence are psychologically disturbed. 
We must set up the proper conditions to restore them 
to mental health. The patient must be prevented from 
harming himself or others, but we must avoid any- 
thing that would aggravate his condition (such as using 
violence on him). If the “patient” is a national or po- 
litical group we may use persuasion, economic sanctions, 
social ostracism, non-cooperation; in short, the methods 
of non-violent resistance. To use violence would be to 
defeat our own purposes. Favorable change requires 
benign and permissive conditions. So argue the paci- 
fists. This argument is similar to the first one, but 
perhaps aimed at a different group of psychologists. 
What have they to say about it? 

4. The danger of habituation. Training and experi- 
ence in the techniques of mass murder which comprise 
modern warfare are bound to have unfortunate effects 
on the participants. Callousness at bloodshed and vio- 
lence, stimulation of hate, deterioration through disuse 
of the habits and interests of peaceful living seem likely 
to result. The widespread adoption of authoritarian 
patterns which total war requires in civilian activities 
as well as in the military organization is also bound to 
have unfortunate effects. Habituation to taking orders, 
suppression (to a large extent) of the practice of free 
inquiry (because of the dangers of subversive thoughts 
and disunity), placing military expediency above all 
other values, a tremendous increase in control from 
above with a corresponding reduction in democratic 
participation in decision making, are all likely results. 
In attempting to defeat the opponent through military 
means the U. S. seems forced to adopt the measures of 
totalitarianism which it opposes so strongly. Once we 
build up these habit patterns it will be tremendously 
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difficult to break them and we may find ourselves un- 
able to do so.’ World War II left behind greatly in- 
creased militarization and. centralization of control in 
this country. How much further in this direction can 
we afford to go? So argue the pacifists. It is an un- 
spoken assumption of our national policy that after a 
war we will be able to discard the social patterns of au- 
thoritarianism and militarism. If this assumption is 
wrong, we are endangering our whole way of life rather 
than preserving it. What can psychologists say about 
this? 
The arguments "which we have presented are simple 
and perhaps oversimplified. The evidence is not as 
clear cut or one-sided as the arguments imply. A com- 
plete analysis would have to consider many factors 
which we have not mentioned. However, the present 
authors believe that these arguments are in essential 
agreement with the spirit and knowledge of modern 
psychology. We are ourselves pacifists but these argu- 
ments are not original with us; they are taken from 
pacifist literature and discussions. We present these 
arguments not with the intent of convincing but for the 
purpose of stimulating discussion. We feel that these 
issues are vitally important and we would like to see 
them thrashed out. 
ARTHUR I. GLADSTONE 
Cooperative Community Builders 
HERBERT C. KELMAN 
New Haven, Connecticut 

To the Editor: 

The letter from Dr. Gladstone and Dr. Kelman pre- 
sents a contribution to the great debate on foreign 
policy in which this country is now engaged. Certainly 
whatever psychologists can contribute should be wel- 
come. 

It seems to me regrettable that this particular piece 
is not more persuasive. The authors are carried away 
at times by the strength of their feelings and use lan- 
guage which weakens their cause. There are elements 
of truth and some unproven assumptions in each of 
their paragraphs. 

I hope it provokes further discussion. 

Goopwin WATSON 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Reply to Rosenzweig 


To the Editor: 

Lest Dr. Rosenzweig's letter on “Imbalance in Clini- 
cal Psychology" in the November issue of The Ameri- 
can Psychologist leave readers with the impression that 
the Committee on Ethical Standards for Psychology, in 
its code on Ethical Standards for the Distribution of 
Psychological Tests, has imposed unwise restrictions 
upon the scientific activities of psychologists, I should 
like to make clear the following points: 
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1. The Committee's recommendation that the Coun- 
cil of Representatives appoint a committee to study the 
possibility of creating a Bureau of Test Standards and 
a Seal of Approval was prefaced by the statement that 
there is a division of expert opinion on this matter with 
strong feeling on both sides, with the result that a 
committee should, if appointed, study the question 
rather than create such a Bureau. In other words, the 
Committee was considering and attaching considerable 
importance to some of the various points that Dr. 
Rosenzweig makes. 

2. The Code of Ethical Standards for the Distribu- 
tion of Psychological Tests, like Dr. Rosenzweig, rec- 
ognizes that research in psychological theory and in test 
construction is of fundamental importance, and makes 
provision for the research or experimental use of tests 
which are not yet ready for use in situations calling for 
the making of diagnoses or decisions on the basis of 
test results. 

In view of the above I should like to submit that 
this particular professional activity is not one which is 
likely to hamper the development of the science of 
psychology. That the agenda of the Council of Repre- 
sentatives was so heavily loaded with professional mat- 
ters is indeed an indication that psychologists have 
many professional concerns; that the APA has far more 
business to transact and gives far more time to the 
transaction of business than formerly suggests at least 
the possibility that these professional concerns have 
been added to our scientific concerns, rather than dis- 
placing them. 

Dowarp E. SUPER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Personnel Selection Tests and Fair 
Employment Practices 1 


A number of states have laws which are aimed at 
preventing employment discrimination based on race, 
creed, color or national origin. The laws do not vary 
greatly from state to state as to requirements or as to 
the methods of administration and techniques of en- 
forcement. The common core is that a person's re- 
ligious beliefs, his race, his color, and his country of 
national origin should not be factors in determining his 
selection for employment or promotion. The adminis- 
trative policy usually is one of trying to increase the 
practice of nondiscrimination by persuasion, and by 
educational processes. Court action is reserved for the 
recalcitrant. These fair employment practices laws 
have several bearings on the use of psychological tests 
in personnel work. 


1 Adapted from an article on the same topic appearing in 


` the Test Service Bulletin of the Psychological Corporation, 


No. 40, December, 1950. 


COMMENT 


Some personality tests, as well as some interest tests 
and attitude tests, include items which inquire into the 
religious beliefs of a person. For instance, there is one 
personality inventory that asks “Do you believe in 
God?” This test has other items which also inquire 
into religious beliefs. The use of a psychological test 
which has specific questions of this type probably is 
illegal in states which make questions about one’s re- 
ligion illegal in the hiring process. It is likely that the 
argument that the scores and not the separate items are 
evaluated would not be accepted. 

The administrators of one state’s fair employment 
law have asked The Psychological Corporation to delete 
offending questions from certain personality tests. The 
administrators have evidence that these tests have been 
used in the state as pre-employment tests. The Psy- 
chological Corporation presents the following viewpoints 
on this problem: 

1. The Psychological Corporation is opposed to using 
tests for any form of discrimination based on race, 
color, religion, or country of origin. The sole purpose 
of tests in employment offices should be to obtain a 
description of the applicant's qualification to do the 
job for which he is applying, without effecting discrimi- 
nation. 

2. The use of an otherwise legitimate test in an illegal 
manner is solely a responsibility of the user. There- 
fore every personnel department should study its pres- 
ent testing program to ascertain whether any of its 
procedures are illegal or of such questionable nature as 
to cause an inquiry by the state. 

3. Tests should not be used for purposes for which 
they are not intended. There are some personality, 
attitude, and interest questionnaires which are appro- 
priate for use in personnel selection; as far as we know, 
none of these is controversial. An attitude scale ask- 
ing for personal beliefs may be entirely proper in a so- 
cial survey, probably filled out without signatures; its 
use in a selection program is to be condemned except in 
those rare situations where political or socio-economic 
beliefs are demonstrably relevant to the job. 

Quite a few personality tests are designed for use in 
clinical diagnosis and personal counseling of individuals 
Who are suspected- of psychological maladjustment or 
who seek help on personal problems. Even though the 
personnel officer would like to use them in the hiring 
process, there are several compelling scientific reasons 
why he should not—reasons as compelling as the legal 
question of their use. In point of fact, The Psycho- 
logical Corporation has a policy of not recommending 
the clinical diagnostic personality instruments for use 
in selection work, except in those few situations where 
a clinical diagnosis of a psychiatric nature is clearly 
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indicated. This latter type of situation usually does 
not involve the fair employment laws. 

4. If a firm has a counseling service to which em- 
ployees may go voluntarily for help on personal prob- 
lems, the choice of measuring devices is entirely a 
privilege of the professional person in charge, as long 
as the relation of counselor and employee is a strictly 
confidential one. If a firm suspects an employee of 
maladjustment bordering on neurosis or psychosis, or 
even simpler psychosomatic ailments, the medical ad- 
visor is privileged to use any personality measuring de- 
vices he considers relevant to his better understanding 
of the case. In personal counseling and medical ex- 
amining, the ethical standards of client relationship are 
well-established in practice. The Psychological Cor- 
poration looks with disfavor on the use of the clinically- 
oriented personality tests by business firms in any other 
than personal counseling and medical diagnostic settings. 

5. If a particular inventory is illegal as a pre-selection 
device, this fact does not mean it must be restandard- 
ized for industrial use when its Proper use is in men- 
tal hospitals, court clinics, student counseling services, 
and similar situations. If psychological tests involving 
inquiries into what is commonly called personality are 
developed for industrial use, there is no reason why 
they cannot be validated without legally offensive items. 

6. One reason why certain firms have shied away 
Írom hiring persons from some minority groups has 
been an assumption that members of the group will be 
inferior on the aptitudes required on the job. Within 
a year, the writer has heard two personnel men in one 
community state these contradictory policies: Firm A 
avoids hiring high school graduates of X-parentage be- 
cause they are generally “below average" in clerical 
aptitudes. Firm B hires a considerable number of 
these young people of X-parentage because they find 
them not only as able as other applicants but also well- 
disciplined and willing to learn. The latter organiza- 
tion hires basically in terms of demonstrated ability of 
the individual (as shown by school records, aptitude 
tests, and proficiency tests), while the first firm limits 
its hiring by its biases derived from its theories of the 
effect of national origin on ability. 

The Psychological Corporation holds that the use of 
objective aptitude and. proficiency tests by employment 
offices is one of the best ways to build up a policy and 
a record of non-discriminatory hiring. The percentile 
rank on a clerical aptitude test or a mechanical aptitude 
test does not reveal race, color, religion, or country of 


_ origin. 


HAROLD SEASHORE 
The Psychological Corporation 


Wayne DENNIS 


Chairman of the Department of Psychology, University of Pittsburgh 


Policy and Planning Board, American Psychological Association 


President-elect, Division of Childhood and Adolescence 


Across the Secretary’s Desk 
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THE WINTER MEETING OF THE APA 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


At 9 A.M. on Friday, March 2, 1951, the APA 
Board of Directors convened at New York's Hotel 
Statler. During the next fifty-four hours, the 
Board was in formal session for twenty-five hours 
and thirty-two minutes. Each member of the 
Board spent additional hours in less formal work 
on APA business. Each member was occupied per- 
haps four hours with subcommittee function, five 
hours with APA talk at breakfast, lunch, and din- 
ner, and four hours in midnight quarterbacking of 
the events of the day. This left each member about 
sixteen hours between Friday morning and Sunday 
afternoon to spend as he or she pleased—in sleep- 
ing, in nursing colds, in enjoying the “hospitality” 
of the hotel or in catching up on the reading of 
psychological journals. 

By Sunday noon, the Board found itself ap- 
proaching the absolute refractory phase and so ad- 
journed at 3:30 P.M., having made the decision to 
meet again on May 22 to deal with new and unfin- 
ished business. A 

The Board instructed the Executive Secretary to 
recover immediately from his own refractory phase 
and to make an informal report to APA members 
covering the actions taken at this meeting. In 
carrying out the latter half of the directive, I will 
describe briefly some of the more noteworthy ac- 
tions of the Board, giving bits of background when 
they seem indicated. The official record of the 
Board’s actions will appear in the Annual Report 
of the Recording Secretary. 


A HOME FOR APA 


The Board received from the APA Committee 
on Housing a favorable report on a piece of Wash- 
ington property which, in terms of location, imme- 
diate utility, and investment value appeared to 
offer very excellent prospects as a home for APA. 
The Board set an upper limit on the price to be 
offered for the property and instructed the Building 
Committee to try to purchase the property at or 
below that price. (Negotiations were immediately 
initiated. The Building Committee has availed 
itself of the services of (a) a leading Washington 
realtor and (b) a highly recommended architect. 


Under the guidance of these men we have a fair 
chance of securing the property at what experts 
agree is an equitable price. The matter should be 
settled one way or another by the time the April 
American Psychologist hits the newsstands.) 


AD HOC COMMITTEE ON THE UTILIZATION 
OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 


The Board appointed an Ad Hoc Committee, 
with Donald Marquis as chairman, John Eberhart, 
Rensis Likert, S. S. Stevens, and F. H. Sanford as 
members, to study the pressing problems presented 
by the increased and increasing demands from the 
military, from federal and other governmental agen- 
cies, and from private organizations, for the sort 
of things psychologists can do. The Board delib- 
erately avoided the term “emergency” in giving a 
title and a mandate to this committee, with the 
idea that APA thinking about the utilization of 
psychologists must happen against a perspective 
that is inclusive of, but broader than, that implied 
by the term “emergency.” The function of the Ad 
Hoc Committee is to make recommendations to the 
Board concerning desired and possible APA action 
to increase the wisdom and effectiveness with which 
we meet the increasing demands being made on 
American psychology. (All appointees to the com- 
mittee have agreed to serve. A meeting is sched- 
uled for early April.) 


AN AD HOC SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE EDUCATION 
OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 


The Board spent a good deal of time considering 
the activities and reports of various APA commit- 
tees now officially concerned with problems of the 
education and training of psychologists (the Com- 
mittee on Training in Clinical Psychology, Com- 
mittee on Standards of Training of Psychologists, 
etc.). These discussions led to the appointment of 
a subcommittee of the Board that was instructed 
to come forth with recommendations concerning 
possible APA procedures for organizing a more sys- 
tematic approach and a more unified structure for 
dealing with problems of education, training, and 
standards. (During the Board's three-day session, 
this Committee came to be referred to as the 
*Cosmic Committee"; this informal title may give 
some indication of the level of thinking that lay 
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behind the Committee’s appointment.) The Board 
-members suggested the possibility of forming an 
“APA Education and Training Board” with a top- 
level psychologist, hired perhaps with foundation 
funds, serving as a full- or half-time chairman. 
And the subcommittee was instructed to worry 
about the desirability of having CTCP-like struc- 
tures and procedures for other than clinical fields— 
perhaps for Industrial Psychology, Social Psychol- 
ogy, and for Research Training. This ad hoc sub- 
committee (Sears, Hovland, and Kelly, as members, 
and Sanford as technical aide) is scheduled to 
meet for two days late in March. 


THE AD HOC COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION 


The Board appointed an Ad Hoc Committee to 
conduct a thorough study of the present and future 
relations between psychology and the medical pro- 
fession. It was the Board’s feeling that we need 
to think through with care and thoroughness the 
long-term aspects of the relation between psychol- 
ogy and all branches of the medical profession. 
As an indication of the level of concern with this 
problem, the Board suggested to the Committee that 
it meet for perhaps a week and that it use as re- 
sources those sociologists who have long studied the 
professions and those psychiatrists and others who 
can help us see ourselves most clearly against our 
social context. Lowell Kelly will serve as chairman 
of the Committee. At the present writing, those 
appointed as members have not yet had time to say 
whether they will serve. 


APA MEMBERSHIP 


Upon the recommendation of its Subcommittee 
on Membership, the Board directed the Executive 
Secretary to submit to the Council of Representa- 
tives before its September meeting a list of appli- 
cants for Associate membership in the Association, 
with the name of the applicant accompanied by the 
names of the two members who endorse the appli- 
cation without reservation. It was the feeling of 
the Board that many members are careless with 
both the rules and the facts pertinent to the elec- 
tion to Associateship and that “endorsement with- 
out reservation” cannot always be taken at its face 
value. The publication of the list of applicants 
with their endorsers will enable Council members 
to raise questions about doubtful applicants and 
hence will lead in many cases to more thorough 
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investigation of border-line cases than has been the 
case in the past. To increase further the accuracy 
and discrimination of endorsements, the Board (a) 
asked its Subcommittee on Membership to prepare 
an article for the American Psychologist describing 
the difficulties encountered in electing Associates 
and to outline the administrative procedures for 
meeting these difficulties, and (b) instructed the 
Executive Secretary to see that the new application 
blank (to be used in 1952) contains a statement of 
principles accepted by the Board to be followed in 
endorsing and accepting a candidate for Associate- 
ship. 


STATE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The Executive Committee of the Conference of 
State Psychological Associations recommended again 
that the APA establish a half-time billet in the 
Central Office for an Executive Secretary for State 
Psychological Associations. After considerable dis- 
cussion of this recommendation, the Board found 
itself unable to decide whether such a move would 
be wise at this time. The thinking seemed to be 
that we should not initiate a bureaucracy that 
might build up and solidify state associations until 
we could see more clearly the desirable and, or 
inevitable place and function of state associations 
in the future of American psychology. 

Instead of acting directly on the Executive Com- 
mittee’s recommendation, the Board instructed the 
Executive Secretary to submit to the Board in 
September 1952 a full report on the status and 
functions, present and future, of State Psychologi- 
cal Associations. 

The Executive Secretary reported to the Board 
that he would probably commit this assignment by 
securing the services of an individual who (a) 
would perform a number of staff functions for the 
state associations, and (b) would conduct, with the 
best advice of experts in social research, a fact- 
finding project designed to yield data on the struc- 
ture, membership, and functions of state associa- 
tions and to furnish grounds for the intelligent 
estimation of the future effects of state associations 
on American psychology. 


A CENTRAL OFFICE SECRETARY FOR APA DIVISIONS 


Division 12 recommended that the Board estab- 
lish a secretarial billet in the Central Office for the 
handling of routine work now done by a number of 
part-time clerical people working locally for various 
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divisional secretaries. Division 13 seconded this 
recommendation. The argument is that one cen- 
tralized clerical person could work more efficiently 
and economically than several part-time people and 
that a full-time person in the Central Office could 
relieve many divisional secretaries of bothersome 
routine. 

The Board instructed the Executive Secretary to 
handle this in accordance with the preferences of 
the divisions and his own best judgment in the 
matter. Divisional secretaries will be hearing 
about this. 


CENTRAL OFFICE AFFAIRS 


The Board's Subcommittee on Central Office Af- 
fairs presented the results of an Administrative Sur- 
vey of the Central Office prepared at the Commit- 
tee’s request by Edward Raney. This survey led 
to a detailed discussion of Central Office policies 
and affairs and to the following actions: 

(a) The Executive Secretary was instructed to 

take immediate steps to see that APA em- 


ployees are covered by Social Security, if . 


they so desire, and that adequate liability 
insurance be purchased. 

(b) The Board approved in principle the setting 
up of a joint NRC-APA billet whereby a 
professional person would work part time 
for the NRC Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology and part time for APA. 

(c) The Board passed a resolution stating that 
it is now the sense of the Board that pro- 
fessional employees of the Central Office 
shall ordinarily not be hired for terms longer 
than that of the Executive Secretary. 

The Subcommittee and the Executive Secretary 
were instructed to continue a study of Central Of- 
fice function and to make indicated policy recom- 
mendations at a later date. It seemed to be the 
feeling of the Board that we must invent ways of 
maintaining a very effective Central Office while 
avoiding the dangers of entrenched bureaucracy. 
The Board will report to the Council in September 
on the details of these and future actions or rec- 
ommendations. 


COMMITTEE ON QUESTIONNAIRES TO APA MEMBERS 


The Board wrestled with the problem of doing 
something to control the number and kinds of ques- 
tionnaires that bombard APA members. The wres- 
tling resulted in the decision to create an APA 


committee to coordinate those questionnaires that 
people want to send to all or some members of 
APA and to see what can be done to keep the 
number of questionnaires to a meaningful mini- 
mum, and also to improve the quality of question- 
naires so that the data from them have a fair chance 
of adding up to meaningful results. The mechanism 
the Board moved to establish was a committee of 
three members to examine and to "clear" all ques- 
tionnaires that either individuals or committees 
want to send to psychologists. The idea of the 
Board was that such a mechanism might both re- 
duce members' questionnaire-filling time and in- 
crease the value of returns from the questionnaires 
that do go out. (The committee members were 
nominated but have not yet indicated their will- 
ingness to serve. This matter will be the subject 
of a later report.) : 


APA COMMITTEE SLATES 


The Board spent many hours preparing nomi- 
nees, to be presented this year by mail ballot to 
the Council, for the various APA Committees. In 
preparing the slate, the Board followed the policy 
of including in every list of nominees at least one 
person who is (a) good and (b) not now active 
in APA affairs. As a further move to increase the 
representativeness of APA government, the Board , 
instructed the Central Office to include on the 
spring roster-directory questionnaire an item de- 
signed to elicit volunteers for APA committees. 
The Board, in spite of the handicap described by 
one member's observation that he “did not know 
any unknowns," is seriously intent that responsi- 
bility for APA function be very widely shared, and 
that participation be as great as the traffic will 
bear. 


THE “FORCED” SUBSCRIPTION TO APA JOURNALS 


There have been several requests from members 
that they not be sent one or another of the three 
“automatic” journals (the American Psychologist, 
Psychological Bulletin, and Psychological Abstracts), 
and that their dues be reduced accordingly. The 
Board, after discussing the evidence on the amount 
of satisfaction and dissatisfaction with the present 
arrangement and after looking into the financial 
implications of making a change, decided that no 
change is now indicated. 
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It was the Board’s feeling that the price of $3.50 
for each of the journals, the price published on the 
annual dues bill, may be misleading to many mem- 
bers. The price of $3.50 per journal is essentially 
established by the Post Office Department. Postal 
regulations require that in order to be eligible for 
second-class postage rates, a journal that is paid 
for out of dues must be priced to members at not 
less than half the regular subscription price to non- 
members. Non-members of APA pay $7.00 for 
each of our “automatic” publications, and the 
"price" to members has to be at least $3.50 each. 

The actual cost to the Association (to its mem- 

: bers) is not the same as the price on dues bills. 
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If, for example, the Bulletin were not included 
among the three journals, members’ dues could be 
reduced by perhaps $1.00 or $1.50 a year. (But 
those who still want the Bulletin would have to 
pay a good deal more than this to get it. Unit 
costs go up as circulation goes down.) If we take 
a few liberties with semantics and with conven- 
tional bookkeeping procedures, it is possible to 
regard our three “automatic” journals as gifts from 
the Association—gifts financed in large part through 
the sale of our journals to non-members of the 
Association. 
FILLMORE H. SANFORD 
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O. R. Chambers of Oregon State College died 
very suddenly February 21, 1951. 


K. S. Davenport of Purdue University died on 
March 10, 1951, at the age of 38. 


Thomas H. Haines, psychologist and psychia- 
trist, died on March 2, 1951, at the age of 79. 


Carroll C. Pratt, chairman of the department of 
psychology at Princeton University, has been elected 
president of the American Society for Aesthetics. 
The membership of this society includes artists, 
writers, historians, musicians, psychologists, and 
philosophers. The meetings therefore offer an op- 
portunity for the discussion of aesthetics from vari- 
ous practical as well as theoretical angles. The 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism is published 
by the society and edited by Thomas Munro, di- 
rector of the Cleveland Museum of Art. Informa- 
tion about meetings and membership can be had 
from Ransom Patrick, the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


C. G. Browne has been elected president of the 
Detroit Society of General Semantics for 1951. 


Louis P. Thorpe of the University of Southern 
California will teach at the University of Hawaii 
during the summer session. 


Carney Landis of Columbia University has 
been appointed Walker-Ames Visiting Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Washington, Seat- 
tle, for the spring quarter. 


Robert L. French of Northwestern University 
is on leave as director of Combat Crew Training 
Research at the Human Resources Research Center, 
Randolph Air Force Base, Texas. 


M. Erik Wright, now an assistant surgeon of 
the USPHS, stationed at the U. S. Marine Hos- 
pital, San Francisco, has been appointed to the 
joint position of professor in the department of 
Psychology of the University of Kansas and pro- 
fessor in the department of psychiatry, University 
of Kansas Medical School, effective with the fall 
semester, 


Bernard Schneider, formerly staff psychologist 
at the Lincoln State School and Colony, Illinois, is 
now the director and psychologist of the West- 
chester A.H.R.C. School, Pelham Manor, New York. 


` Catherine W, Davis, formerly senior psycholo- 
gist at the Peoria Mental Hygiene Clinic and visit- 
ing instructor at Bradley University, has been ap- 
pointed head of the psychology department at East 
Moline State Hospital, Illinois. 


D. O. Hebb, on leave from McGill University, 
is teaching for the spring term in the Psychological 
Clinic, Department of Social Relations, Harvard 
University. 


Major Reuben A. Baer, superintendent of the 
Aeromedical Research Institute at the Air Force 
School of Aviation Medicine, Randolph AFB, will 
attend the Air Command and Staff School at Max- 
well AFB for three and a half months. 


Isidor Chein has been appointed director of the 
Commission on Community Interrelations of the 
American Jewish Congress. Bernard Kutner has 
been appointed a staff member there. 


Nathan Greenbaum has joined the staff of the 
Neurological Hospital, Kansas City, as clinical psy- 
chologist. He was formerly with the Menninger 
Foundation. 


Gladys Guy Brown has resigned as associate 
professor of psychology and director of the clinical 
training program at Southern Methodist University 
to enter private practice. 


Theodore Landsman has resigned as assistant 
professor at the University of Delaware to join the 
faculty at Vanderbilt University at the beginning 
of the spring term. 


Frank A. Beach has been appointed William 
James Lecturer on Psychology at Harvard for 
1951-52. 


Grace Marie Freymann has been appointed 
staff psychologist at the Georgia Warm Springs 
Foundation in Warm Springs. Previously she had 
been chief psychologist in the Iowa Department 
of Special Education. 
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Philip K. Hastings, who received the PhD in 
psychology from Princeton University in January, 
1951, has been appointed as lecturer in psychology 
at Williams College. 


The change-of-address notices with military 
connotations which have come to the APA office 
during the last two months are as follows: 

Alvin C. Clark is now Lt. Alvin C. Clark, 5460 
R. C., A. S. U., Fort Custer, Michigan. 

Frank J. Hammer is now Lt. Frank J. Hammer, 
Osaka Army Hospital, APO 1007, c/o Postmaster, 
San Francisco, California. 

Woodbury Johnson is now Lt. Woodbury John- 
son, MSC, USNR, U. S. N. School of Aviation 
Medicine, Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida. 

David F. Kahn is now Capt. David F. Kahn, 
Army Medical Center, Washington 12, D. C. 

Lawrence LeShan is now Lt. Lawrence LeShan, 
4002nd A.S.U., Camp Chaffee, Arkansas. 

William K. Orr is now Lt. (jg) William K. Orr, 
USNR, U. S. S. League Island (AG 149), c/o 
FPO, San Francisco, California. 

F. B. Pettengill is now Capt. F. B. Pettengill, 
The Adjutant General's School, Ft. Benjamin Har- 
rison, Indiana. 

Sanford J. Dean was released from active duty 
with the Army to complete his graduate work at 
Ohio State University. 


Robert E. Dreher writes that he has not 
joined the Air Force, as erroneously reported in 
the February American Psychologist, but has in- 
stead accepted a civil service position. He recently 
reported to the Human Resources Research Center, 
Detachment X2, Mather Air Force Base, Mather 
Field, California. 


VACANCIES 


Internships and clerkships beginning in May, 
for a 700-bed neuropsychiatric hospital. Prefer 
PhD candidates from universities approved by the 
APA Committee on Training in Clinical Psychol- 
ogy. Allowances. range from maintenance only to 
$1,068 and maintenance. Apply or write for fur- 
ther information to Dr. Paul R. Dingman, Chief 
Clinical Psychologist, Brattleboro Retreat, Brattle- 
boro, Vermont. 


Residency in clinical psychology, beginning 
September 15, for 7,000-bed psychiatric institution. 
U. S. citizenship required. PhD with some experi- 
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ence (applications will be accepted from those who 
expect to receive their PhD by September 1951). 
The following materials should be submitted not 
later than August 15 to the Personnel Offce, Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital, Washington 20, D. C.: Civil 
Service Form 57; Civil Service Form 14, if appli- 
cant claims veteran preference; transcript of grad- 
uate work plus statement of course work expected 
to be completed before September 1; three letters 
of rcommendation, at least two of which must be 
from instructors in the graduate school attended. 


Fellowships for PhD candidates; stipend ranges 
from $800-$1,200, tuition exemption; also post- 
doctoral fellowship available for research in any 
field for which Michigan State College has appro- 
priate facilities; stipend, $3,000. Apply before 
May 15 to Dean, Graduate School, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Psychologist II, MA with two years’ experience 
(internship included), one of them preferably with 
children; duties involve general clinical work. Sal- 
ary range, $275-358 per month with possibility of 
maintenance at $32 monthly. Hiring provisional 
until state civil service examinations are passed. 
Apply to Mr. Paul Baer, Supervising Psychologist, 
Illinois State Training School for Boys, Box 122, 
St. Charles, Illinois. 


Clinical psychologist, junior grade, either sex, 
MA with training in remedial reading required. 
Salary range, $3,500-$5,000, depending on train- 
ing and experience. Must have ability to work 
with children. Apply to Whitefish Bay Public 
Schools, 1200 East Fairmount Avenue, Milwaukee 
11, Wisconsin, 


Reception center supervisor at State reforma- 
tory, St. Cloud, Minnesota; man, MA in psychiatric 
social work (candidates with clinical or casework 
training in education and allied fields may be con- 
sidered). Salary range, $3,600-$4,200. Mainte- 
nance may be provided for $30 monthly. Apply 
to Dr. A. Whittier Day, Director, Youth Conserva- 
tion Commission, 117 University Avenue, St. Paul 
1, Minnesota. 


Clinical psychologist, beginning April 15 to 
June 15; MA with one year of experience including 
projective techniques. Duties involve testing and 
teaching with some opportunity for research. Be- 
ginning salary, $2,500. Apply to Dr. Robert B. 
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Malmo, Allan Memorial Institute of Psychiatry, 
1025 Pine Avenue W., Montreal 2, P. Q., Canada. 


Psychologist for child guidance center, either 
sex, MA, beginning immediately. Experience with 
disturbed children required. Salary range, $3,000- 
$3,600. Apply to Dr. R. Frank Cary, Health Of- 
ficer, Macon-Bibb County Health Department, 845 
Hemlock Street, Macon, Georgia. 


Clinical psychologist, beginning in May or 
June, MA with experience with children and infant 
testing required. Salary open. Apply to Mrs. 
Jacqueline Lorber, Administrative Coordinator, 
Rochester Guidance Center, 31 Gibbs Street, Roch- 
ester, New York. 


Clinical psychologist for state penal institution, 
male, PhD preferred but MA acceptable. Salary, 
$4,320. Apply to Dr. R. M. Lindner, Haarlem 
Lodge, Baltimore 28, Maryland. 


School psychologist, beginning September, 
either sex, MA with experience in classroom teach- 
ing, mental and achievement testing, statistical pro- 
cedures, and conference methods. Salary range, 
$2,500-$5,000 for 12-month period with July and 
August vacation. Apply to Dr. Stanley S. Wynstra, 
Superintendent of Schools, 138 South Broadway, 
Yonkers 2, New York. 


School psychologist, MA desirable; to give in- 
dividual intelligence and personality tests to ele- 
mentary school children; knowledge of projective 
testing and experience required. Salary based on 
qualifications. Apply to Dr. O. M. Chute, Super- 
intendent, Community Consolidated Schools, 1323 
Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


Assistant in test development, as soon as pos- 
sible, to carry on, under general supervision, the 
detailed work of test analysis, validation, and stand- 
ardization in connection with New York State Re- 
gents Examinations, scholarship examinations, and 
standardized tests: AB plus 12 credit hours in edu- 
cation courses and including or supplemented by 
six credit hours in test construction or development 
and one year of recent satisfactory full time ex- 
perience in the administration, interpretation or 
construction of objective tests. Salary range, 
$3,845-$4,589. Apply to Supervisor of Test De- 
velopment, New York State Education Department, 
Albany, New York. 


Social psychologists in U. S. Public Health 
Service to carry out studies of the experiences and 
motivations of individuals with specific health prob- 
lems and to evaluate the effectiveness of health 
education methods and appeals. Two positions 
open at entrance salaries of $4,600 and $5,400. 
Apply to Dr. Andie Knutson, Experimental and 
Evaluation Services Branch, Division of Public 
Health Education, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Research psychologists and research assist- 
antships. The University of Maryland is plan- 
ning an extensive research program to be carried 
out for the Army Medical Service in conjunction 
with established research facilities of the Army 
Medical Service. This research will be in the gen- 


.eral fields of experimental psychology, psycho- 


physiology, and human engineering and will require 
additional faculty and assistants in the department 
of psychology. According to current plans for 
beginning the research program in the coming 
summer, three research associates (at the rank of 
assistant or associate professor) and ten research 
assistants are needed. Arrangements may be made 
for the research associates to teach certain courses 
or seminars as part of their duties. The research 
assistantships are at the rate of $1,200 per year 
with remission of tuition and are for students work- 
ing toward graduate degrees in psychology or re- 
lated fields. Further detailed information about 
the research program is available upon request; 
applications and vita should be sent to Dr. T. G. 
Andrews, Department of Psychology, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 


Two summer research fellowships for inter- 
disciplinary studies in the social and biological 
sciences will be available at the Roscoe B. Jackson 
Memorial Laboratory during 1951. Salary ap- 
proximately $600 plus an allowance for research 
expenses. PhD degree or equivalent required. 
Address inquiries to Dr. J. P. Scott, Division of 
Behavior Studies, Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory, Bar Harbor, Maine. Awards will be 
announced on May 15. 

These fellowships have been made possible by a 
five-year grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Department of Psychology of the Uni- 
versity of Texas has arranged a series of lectures 
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under the auspices of the United States Public 
Health Service. Harry Helson presented five lec- 
tures on the general topic, “Adaptation and Be- 
havior.” John E. Anderson discussed recent re- 
search in child development. Other speakers were 
Steuart Henderson Britt, who presented a series of 
lectures in social psychology, and O. Hobart Mow- 
rer, who discussed research problems in psycho- 
therapy. 

John Paul Nafe, on sabbatical leave from Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, is a visiting professor 
of psychology at the University of Texas for the 
spring semester. 


Richardson, Bellows, Henry and Company 
have opened a branch office in New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana. Charles P. Sparks, formerly southern repre- 
sentative, is manager of the new office. 
M. Munger, formerly of Tulane University, has 
joined the New Orleans office as research associate. 


The Eastern Psychological Association an- 
nounces the election of Frank A, Beach as presi- 
dent for 1951-52. James J. Gibson and Clifford 
T. Morgan were elected to the Board of Directors 
for the years 1951-54. Other officers of the EPA 
are Wilbert S. Ray, treasurer; Charles N. Cofer, 
secretary; and Francis W. Irwin, Neal E. Miller, 
Harold Schlosberg, and Frank A. Beach, MEC. 
of the Board of Directors. 


The Society for Research in Child Develop- 
ment elected the following officers on February 20 
and 21: president, Lester W. Sontag, director of 
the Fels Research Institute; Governing Council, 
Icie' Macy Hoobler, director of the Research Lab- 
oratory of the Children's Fund of Michigan, and 
Esther McGinnis, director of the Merrill-Palmer 
School. Other members of the Council are Kath- 
erine Bain, Children's Bureau, Washington, D. C.; 
Robert J. Havighurst, University of Chicago; Mil- 
ton J. E. Senn, Yale University; and L. Joseph 
Stone, Vassar College. Charlotte del Solar of Yale 
University continues as secretary, and Thomas W. 
Richards of Northwestern University continues as 
treasurer and editor of Child Development Publi- 
cations. 


SPSSI's Committee on the Teaching of So- 
cial Psychology will try to publish a series of 
papers on techniques used in teaching that subject. 
Readers of this note are invited to contribute such 
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articles. A post card to Dr. Benjamin Burack, 
Roosevelt College, Chicago 5, Illinois, the commit- 
tee’s secretary, will bring you a copy of the com- 
mittee’s Bulletin which gives more details of the 
projected work. 


The Second International Gerontological 
Congress will be held in St. Louis, September 9-14 
inclusive. A section will deal with topics in the 
area of sociology, psychology, education and reli- 
gion. There will be several symposia, as well as 
several sessions devoted to contributed papers. 
Contributed papers and suggestions for symposia 
are invited. Titles of proposed papers should be 
accompanied by an abstract of not more than 200 
words. Correspondence concerning the program 
should be directed to Professor Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, Committee on Human Development, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. General 
information about the Congress can be obtained 
from Dr, E. V. Cowdry, Washington School of 
Medicine, St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


Creation of an International Organization 
for the Coordination of Psychiatry and Psy- 
chological Methods. During the International 
Congress of Psychiatry which was held in Paris 
from the 17th to 28th of September, 1950, a group 
of psychiatrists and psychologists formulated a 
proposal which was presented to the Executive 
Board of the Congress in the following form: 

“The delegates, being especially interested in the 
problem raised by Dr. Germain (Madrid) in his 
presentation before the Plenary Session on the 
employment of psychiatric tests, met again to study 
this question and to see if it would be possible to 
create an organization to coordinate the work of 
psychologists and psychiatrists at the forthcoming 
Congress of Psychology, as had been the case at 
the Congress of Psychiatry, with the goal of devel- 
oping more scientific and surer tests for use in 
clinical psychiatry.” 

From this meeting came a proposal for the crea- 
tion of an international organization to coordinate 
psychiatric and psychological methods. . . . 

[A provisional] committee is charged with draw- 
ing up the rules of this new group, with creating in 
each country a standing national committee, with 
studying the possibility of publishing a scientific 
review for the dissemination of the results of the 
Committee's work, and with the preparation for the 
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participation in the next International Congress of 
Psychiatry. 

Towards this goal, we have the honor of propos- 
ing to the Executive Board of the First Interna- 
tional Congress of Psychiatry: 

(1) That the creation of this group and of its 
provisional committee be incorporated in the reso- 
lutions of this Congress. : 

(2) That in the program of the next Congress 
of Psychiatry, a meeting be reserved for the ques- 
tion of psychiatric tests and for an examination of 
the work which will have already been done by this 
group of psychologists and psychiatrists. 

For the Committee 
José Germain, Secretary 


James Q. Holsopple of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration has been appointed the official representa- 
tive of the American Psychological Association. 


The Georgia Psychological Association has 
been successful in getting its proposed law for the 
licensing of applied psychologists passed by the 
state legislature. The GPA legislative committee 
charged with working on the passage of the bill 
consisted of A. S. Edwards, Hermon W. Martin, 
Sidney Q. Janus, Laurence W. Ross, John Warken- 
tin, and Joseph E. Moore, chairman, 

The law provides for licensing applied psycholo- 
gists at the level of the PhD degree (or approxima- 
tion thereof, at the discretion of the State Board) 
plus one year of experience. 

Georgia is the second state to license psycholo- 
gists, Kentucky being the first. Connecticut and 
Virginia have certification bills. 


Additions and changes suggested for the article 
“Graduate Training Facilities in Psychology: 1951— 
52” are as follows: 


Bowling Green State University gives grad- 
uate work in psychology at the master’s level only, 
in the fields of clinical, counseling, and experi- 
mental. The department has ten staff members. 
Last year they awarded ten MA degrees, and in 
1951 plan on 14. The staff and physical facilities 
enable them to handle approximately 25 candidates. 
Apply for admission to the Director of the Gradu- 
ate School. Tuition: resident, $67.50; non-resi- 
dent, $105.00. Limited number of fellowships and 
scholarships. Six graduate assistantships; 15 hours’ 
work; stipend, $750 ex. Apply by March 1 to Dr. 
J. E. Wenrick, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


North Carolina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering, a unit of the Consolidated Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, offers the master’s de- 
gree in industrial psychology and from 1947-50, 
three students received the degree. The PhD is 
not awarded. Apply for admission to Dean Donald 
B. Anderson, Graduate School. MAT required. 
No scholarships. One teaching fellowship; one- 
half teaching load; stipend, $1,200. Four re- 
search assistantships; fifteen hours’ work; stipend, 
$600 each. Two research assistantships in Occu- 
pational Vision Research Project; 15 hours’ work; 
stipend, $600 each. Part-time work on contract 
research also available. Apply by June 1, to Dean, 
Graduate School, North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Il- 
linois, listed as having given nine degrees in 1949— 
50, started its graduate program in psychology in 
the fall of 1949 in the fields of clinical psychology 
(educational), counseling and guidance, and special 
education. Graduate assistantships are awarded on 
the basis of scholarship, $990 ex. Applications 
each year should be made if possible before March 
15 to the Dean of the Graduate College. 


Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas, 
offers graduate work leading to the MA degree in 
general-theoretical, industrial, and clinical. The 
first students in this program will finish in summer, 
1951. In cooperation with the department of edu- 
cation, work leading to the PhD or EdD in coun- 
seling will be offered beginning the first term of 
summer school, 1951. 

For admission, apply to the Registrar’s Office. 
The GRE and MAT are not required. Tuition is 
$25 for residents and $150 for non-residents per 
semester. No scholarships, fellowships, or research 
assistantships. One teaching fellowship, 20 hours’ 
work; stipend, $1,000 nr. Application should be 
made by August 1 to Dr. Lehman C. Hutchins, 
Head, Dept. of Psych. 


Florida State University reports that from 
1947 to 1950, 35 MA degrees were given in psy- 
chology rather than four. 


Twenty-seven research grants were awarded 
by the National Institute of Mental Health, 
USPHS. Twenty of the grants are new. Seven are 
renewals or supplementations of earlier grants. 
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The financial assistance for all projects totals 
$227,907. Psychologists are named in the research 
grants as follows: 


INSTITUTION AND 
RESEARCHER AMOUNT SUBJECT 
Kenneth B. Little, $5,324 Validity of psycho- 


University of Southern logical thematic tests 


California ‘in mental illness diag- 
nosis. 
Lois Meek Stolz, $4,352 Adjustment problems 
Stanford University of children born dur- 
ing the war. 
Helen L. Koch, $6,843 Effect of age interval 
University of Chicago on personality of sib- 
lings. 
Jack M. Weinberg and $19,656 Preventive mental 
Robert J. Havighurst, hygiene for later 
University of Chicago maturity. 
J. P. Scott, $3,500 Research conference 
Jackson Memorial on effects of early 
Laboratory experience on 
mental health. 
J. P. Scott, $688 Social and hereditary 
Jackson Memorial factors affecting neu- 
Laboratory roses in animals. 
Claude C. Neet and $2,242 Effects of electro- 
Robert S. Feldman, convulsive shock 
University of Massa- on habits and 
chusetts fixations in rats. 
Fritz Redl and $4,644 Group clinical work 
Ronald Lippitt, with disturbed 
Wayne University children, 
Marion E. Bunch, $7,344 Effects of anoxia at 
Washington University, birth and in ma- 
St. Louis turity on mental 
capacity of animals. 
Barbara Biber, $10,411 Psychological selec- 


Bank Street Schools, 
New York 


tion of candidates 
for graduate teacher 
training. 


Psi Chi has the following slate of officers for 
1951: Lillian Portenier, president; Mrs. Bertram 
R. Forer, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. J. P. Guilford, 
historian; and the following vice-presidents for the 
various regions: Kenneth L. Smoke, Eastern; Mar- 
tin F, Fritz, Midwestern; A. Q. Sartain, Southern; 
Charles E. Hamilton, Rocky Mountain; and David 
Cole, Western. 


Psi Chi recently announced a grant-in-aid made 
by the Britt Foundation, Inc., to Walter B. Barbe 
of Baylor University. The grant of $150 was given 
to further the research being carried on by Mr. 
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Barbe concerning the effectiveness of remedial 
reading for the college student. 

The Britt Foundation was established in 1948 
by Steuart Henderson Britt for research in the 
fields of psychology and personnel. In addition to 
the Psi Chi awards, the Foundation has given finan- 
cial aid to a number of graduate students in 
psychology. 


A conference on Chemoreception was held at 
Johns Hopkins University on February 23—24, 1951, 
under the auspices of the Office of Naval Research 
Advisory Panel for Psychophysiology. The plans 
for the conference were drawn up by Henry A. 
Imus, head, Psychophysiology Branch, and William 
V. Consolazio, head, Biochemistry Branch, in co- 
operation with Carl Pfaffmann, Brown University, 
and V. G. Dethier and H. K. Hartline, Johns Hop- 
kins University. Approximately fifty persons at- 
tended. The program on the first day was devoted 
to problems of olfaction. The papers presented 
were as follows: 


Louis M. Rorn, Quartermaster Depot, Philadel- 
phia. The olfactometer as an instrument for 
studying hygroreception in insects. 

THEODORE J. WALKER, Scripps Institute of Ocean- 
ography. Olfactory discrimination of aquatic 
plants by the blunt-nosed minnow. 

Bernice M. WenzeL, Barnard College, Deter- 
mination of olfactory thresholds in humans. 

F. Nowetr Jones, UCLA. Individual differences 
and problems of olfaction. 

Lrovp H. Beck, Yale. An arithmetic for odors. 

Dean Foster, J. E. Seagrams Company, Louisville, 
Ky. A critical discussion of some olfactory con- 
cepts. 

Round-table discussion led by Dr. Beck. 
current status of olfactory research. 


The 


The program on the second day was devoted to 
gustatory research problems, as follows: 


V. G. Detuter, Johns Hopkins. An analysis of 
the relationship between chemical structure and 
the stimulating effectiveness of aliphatic com- 
pounds. 

L. M. Brrprzs, Florida State University. A survey 
of the properties of the salt chemoreceptors of 
the tongue of the rat. 

Cart PrAFFMANN, Brown University. Behavioral 
correlates of the afferent discharges of the chorda 
tympani of the rat. 


Tueopore C. Rucu and H. D. Parton, Univer- 
sity of Washington. Central pathways for taste. 

Curr P. RicuTEr, Johns Hopkins Hospital. The 
significance of taste in the life of a rat. 

Round-table discussion led by Dr. Pfaffmann. The 
current status of research on the sense of taste. 


A noteworthy feature of the conference was the 
large amount of unscheduled and informal discus- 
sion carried on at intervals during the two days. 
There was general agreement that the pooling of 
information from relatively diverse areas of re- 
search activity together with the -recognition of 
problems common throughout, constituted the out- 
standing values of the meeting. 

Arrangements were made to get out a report of 
the proceedings which will include abstracts of 
papers given, résumés of the discussions and up-to- 
date bibliographies of the pertinent literature. 

Plans were also made for another conference on 
Chemoreception to be held in the spring of 1952. 


The information blanks for the 1951 Direc- 
tory and Survey of Members have been mailed 
to all Life Members, Fellows, and Associates of the 
American Psychological Association. If you have 
not received a copy, please let the APA Central 
Office know immediately. The deadline for send- 
ing in the forms is May 1, 1951. Information sub- 
mitted on these forms is for Directory and survey 
purposes only; if you wish to change your address, 
you will need to send in a separate notice. 


The APA Board of Directors at its meeting in 
March, 1951 elected the following six psycholo- 
gists, their memberships to date from January 1, 
1951: Michael S. Barry, Aleck D. Dodd, Jean 
Johnston Gleis, Vincent J. Glennon, William N. 
Goodwin, and Wilbert J. Mueller. 


To honor Harry D. Kitson on his retirement 
from Teachers College, Columbia, the Harry D. 
Kitson Fund has been created to finance the cost 
of a portrait of Dr. Kitson and the outfitting of a 
Seminar room to house the portrait at Teachers 
College. It is anticipated that this project will 
cost approximately $5,000; any surplus funds will 
be used toward improving the Occupational In- 
formation Library at Teachers College. Contribu- 
tions should be sent to the Harry D. Kitson Fund, 
525 W. 120th Street, New York 27, New York. 


Journal of 


PROJECTIVE 
TECHNIQUES 


The JOURNAL, issued quarterly, is the 
only periodical devoted exclusively to the 
projective techniques. It includes sec- 
tions on research, summaries and reviews 
of research, case studies, brief reports, 
TAT Newsletter, and book reviews. 

Price: $6.00 per volume (back volumes 1 


through 10 mimeographed; volumes 11 
through 14 printed). 


For further information write to: 
Society for Projective Techniques 
609 West 196 Street 
New York 34, N.Y. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
PUBLICATIONS 


Reprints: CASE OF GREGOR is a 
symposium presented at the APA 
and published in Vol. 13 of the 
JOURNAL. It consists of a case 
history with the protocols of twenty- 
seven psychological tests, largely 
projective, and comprehensive in- 
terpretations by leading specialists 

-~ including Susan K. Deri, Elizabeth 
F. Hellersberg, Max L. Hutt, Bruno 
Klopfer, Karen Machover, Roy 
Schafer, Edwin S. Shneidman, and 
Morris I. Stein. 

Price: $1.00 Write to Society for Pro- 

jective Techniques as above. 


MowocnRaPHs: Two monographs are 
~ planned for publication in 1951. 
The first will be a study dealing 
with the repeated use of the Ror- 
schach and Projective Movement 
Sequences in therapy. The second 
will be a detailed manual for the 
Make-A-Picture-Story (MAPS) 
Test. 
Price: Estimated price is $1.00 to $2.00 
per monograph. 
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AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
August 31-September 5, 1951; Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Illinois 
For information write to: 
Dr. Fillmore H. Sanford 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BRANCH OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
For information write to: 
Lawrence S. Rogers 
1046 Madison St. 
Denver 6, Colorado 


MIDWESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
April 27-28, 1951; Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 

For information write to: 

Dr. David A. Grant 

Department of Psychology 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison, Wisconsin 


WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
April 27-28, 1951; San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California 
For information write to: 
Dr. Brant Clark 
Department of Psychology 
San Jose State College 
San Jose 14, California 


CANADIAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


May 28-30; Hotel London, London, Ontario 
For information write to: 

Dr. Roy B. Liddy 

Department of Psychology 

University of Western Ontario 

London, Ontario 


FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
ON MENTAL HEALTH 


December 11-19, 1951; Mexico City, D. F. 
For information write to: 

Mrs. Grace E. O'Neill 

Division of World Affairs 

National Association of Mental Health 
1790 Broadway 

New York 19, New York 


THIRTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


July 16-21, 1951; Stockholm, Sweden 
For information write to: 

The Secretariat 

Psychological Institute 
Observatoriegatan 8 

Stockholm, Sweden 


ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONALE 
DE PSYCHOTECHNIQUE 


July 24-28, 1951; Gothenburg, Sweden 
For information write to: 


Dr. Franziska Baumgarten-Tramer 
Thunstrasse 35 
Berne, Switzerland 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


August 8-15, 1951; Edinburgh, Scotland 
For information write to: 

Professor P. E. Vernon 

Institute of Education 

Malet Street 

London WC 1, England 
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Ts NEW BOOKS mmm 


Research Methods in the Study of 
. SOCIAL RELATIONS 


This volume, which draws most of its concrete illustrations from the area of research on prejudice, is the 
work of Professors Marie Jahoda, Morton Deutsch, and Stuart W. Cook, of the Department of Psychology 
and Research Center for Human Relations, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, New York University. 
It has been prepared under the auspices of SPSSI, and with support from UNESCO and other organizations. 
The work presents every step in the course of a scientific inquiry into social relations from the formulation 
of a study and the questions which arise in connection with applying results. Teachers will want to use 
the book as a text in graduate courses. Publication in August 1951. Probable price $5.00 


Waller’s “The Family: A Dynamic 
Interpretation” 
REVISED BY REUBEN HILL 


The classic textbook treatment of the family, by the late Willard Waller, is now available in a revised 
edition. Typical comments on the new work, from readers of the advance proofs: 

“Greatly superior to any other text in the field. Waller gave it imagination, insight, and a beautiful clarity 
of statement, Hill has provided needed order, new data, and a certain balance.” —Prof. James H. Barnett, 
University of Connecticut. $ 

“The excellence of Hill’s job inheres largely in the fact that he has revised Waller’s book but not changed 
it. In most respects it strikes me as very like the kind of revision Waller himself might have written."— 
Prof. Paul Wallin, Stanford University. 

Teachers of The Family, The Social Psychology of The Family, and similar courses will be interested in 
examining this new work. Approximately 650 pages. Ready in April 1951 


Newcomb’s “Social Psychology” 
ADOPTED BY OVER 140 COLLEGES 


Published in April 1950, Theodore M. Neweomb’s text has been adopted for required class use in over 140 
colleges and universities throughout the country. Teachers who have used it report exceptional success 
with students, a fact which may be considered in connection with the report of how this work was pre-tested 
with students for student interest and comprehension in lithoprint form prior to publication (see article 
by W. W. Charters, Jr., in the Educational Research Bulletin, XXIX, No. 4). 

A number of critics describe Neweomb’s Social Psychology as “the most important text in twenty years in 
the field.” Complete list of adoptions and extensive list of comments are available upon request. List 
price $4.75 

"It can be said without further qualification to be the best in its field, and likely to remain so for some 
time.”—The Annals of the American Academy. 


31 WEST 54TH STREET - NEW YORK 19 


— T H E DRYDEN PRESS mnm 
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3.21 RESPECTING THE INTEGRITY OF THE CLIENT IN 
CLINICAL AND CONSULTING RELATIONSHIPS 


Problem 


The clinical or consulting psychologist may op- 
erate in many different settings, each with its own 
patterning of loyalties and ethical responsibilities. 
He may be engaged by the parents of a child to do 
testing or therapy; he may be employed as a re- 
search worker on a project designed to contribute 
to knowledge; he may be a member of a clinical 
team in which several professional workers are de- 
voting their.efforts to give aid to a client; he may 
be employed by a business interested in maintain- 
ing production by keeping up the morale of its em- 
ployees. Conflicting loyalties and inconsistent ex- 
pectations may arise in such situations, presenting 
difficult problems with ethical implications. There 
is, of course, no single principle that can be used as 
a sure guide in all situations. On the other hand, 
there is a principle so basic that it must enter all 
ethical decisions in clinical and consulting work, 
and should come first in a discussion of the manner 
in which the psychologist defines his relationship 
with his client. The principle is concerned with re- 
specting the integrity of the client, and is illus- 
trated in the following incidents in which this basic 
value was recognized: 


Incidents 


1. A successful professional man arranged to 
have a college counselor provide vocational guid- 
ance for his son. He implied strongly that he 
would like for the counselor to persuade his son to 
enter his profession and plan to join his business as 
a partner. The counselor sensed the direction of 
the father’s thinking and explained to him that 
these considerations would probably be discussed 
but that the son would have to work out his own 
decisions. (714) 

2, A university professor presented his personal 
psychological problems, some of which involved pe- 
ripherally other members of the faculty, without 
identifying those other members. Insofar as it was 
not necessary for me as his psychological counselor 
to identify those members, I refrained from doing 
so, and respected his intention not to reveal their 
identities. (484) 

3. A psychologist in independent practice offered 
a psychologist on a university faculty a small fee 
for identifying through tests the superior students 
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in a graduating class who would be included in a 
list of the most eligible graduates, in a number of 
institutions, for employment for industry. Nothing 
was said about who the employers would actually 
be or the mechanics of turning the names and test 
scores over to them. The university psychologist 
replied that he did not engage in such practices, 
that placement was handled by the college person- 
nel bureau with a view to the satisfaction of both 
the employer and the employee, and that in this 
situation the good of the potential employee did not 
seem to receive enough consideration. (344) 

4. An instructor in mental hygiene at a univer- 
sity embarrassed the students in a small class by 
repeatedly suggesting that they come to see him 
and talk over their personal problems, that such 
was necessary if they were to become good psy- 
chologists etc., etc. Not having confidence in the 
man, few students responded, but they had to go 
to his classes and be importuned to enter a rela- 
tionship they did not want. d 

5. An overt homosexual had learned to accept his ~ 
situation and make a fair adjustment at that level. a 
He was not in therapy nor had he requested ther- 
apy. In a casual encounter with a psychologist, he 
was told that he could be cured by the psycholo- 
gist and that he would be able to return to his wife 


in a normal heterosexual relationship. Neither the — 
client nor his wife wanted to resume their marriage. — 


(152) 

Principle 3.21-1. A cardinal obligation of the 
clinical or consulting psychologist is to respect the ~ 
integrity and protect the welfare of the person with — 
whom he is working. Vigilant regard for this prin- — 
ciple should characterize all of the work of the psy- 
chologist and pervade all his professional relation- 
ships. 

Principle 3.21-2. Clinical services must not be 
imposed upon an individual, nor should a person 
be unduly urged to avail himself of such services. 

(1) The ethical position assumes that a person 
is free to enter, not to enter, or to withdraw from a 
clinical relationship in the light of as complete a 
survey of the situation as the psychologist can make 
and the person can accept. 

(2) In situations where the responsibilities of the ~ 
clinician are clearly defined and where competent - 
professional persons would agree that a client or 
patient is incapable of making a choice in his own : 
best interest, the principle of respecting the free- - 
dom of the individual to choose should be followed 
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in working with the relative or guardian respon- 
sible for the incompetent client. 


3.22 SAFEGUARDING THE PROFESSIONAL CHARACTER 
OF CLINICAL AND CONSULTING WORK 


Problem 


As the public has learned more about psychology 
and as larger numbers of people are trained in the 
field, there is increasing possibility of incidents in- 
volving clinical and consulting activities in inap- 
propriate settings and with unprofessional intent. 
Many of these situations arise in the social rela- 
tionships of the psychologist, where people ask for 
entertainment, or advice, or even psychotherapy on 
a casual basis. More serious from an ethical view- 
point are situations in which a psychologist's moti- 
vations in clinical or consulting work are unprofes- 
sional and not regardful of the welfare of the client. 


Incidents 


1. A person asked a psychologist to give him the 
Rorschach. He desired a personality evaluation 
via the Rorschach to determine how Rorschach 
findings coincided with his own evaluation of him- 
self. The psychologist explained how the Rorschach 
is used clinically and refused the person’s request. 
(379) 

2. An adolescent boy sought vocational guidance 
and personal counseling from a consulting psycholo- 
gist. As a “come on” tactic the psychologist told 
him at the end of an hour that if he wanted to hear 
more he would have to pay more. (274) 

3. A mother of a child called to describe her 
child to me and wanted to know what I thought 
about the case. I told her that I could not make 
an adequate judgment or prognosis without ex- 
amining the child, and that I would be glad to go 
over the situation thoroughly with her as we al- 
ways do in working with a child. (417) 

4. A distraught and tearful mother of a 22 year- 
old girl, a university student, came to a psycholo- 
gist and asked him to call her daughter in and urge 
her to see a psychiatrist because she was depressed 
—the mother having sought the interview without 
the knowledge of the daughter. The psychologist 
said he would give the mother the names of psy- 
chiatrists or that he would talk with the girl if she 
wanted to come in and give her the names of psy- 
chiatrists if she desired them, but that he could 
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not intervene as the mother requested unless there 
was an emergency. (1003) 

Principle 3.22-1. Clinical or consulting activi- 
ties, such as administering diagnostic tests or en- 
gaging in counseling or psychotherapy, should be 
undertaken only with serious intent and not in 
casual relationships. 

Principle 3.22-2. The use of the clinical or 
consulting relationship primarily for profit, for 
power or prestige, or for other personal gratifica- 
tions not consonant with concern for the welfare 
of the client, is unethical., 

Principle 3.22-3. The psychologist does not 
promise easy solutions or favorable outcomes as a 
result of his work. 

(1) Promises must not be made to induce a per- 
son into a clinical relationship or to persuade him 
to continue a relationship which he desires to ter- 
minate. 

(2) A considered and moderate description of 
probabilities, which professional colleagues would 
accept as reasonably accurate, should be given 
when assessing for a client the likely outcome of 
clinical work. 

Principle 3.22-4. It is unethical to employ or 
to claim to have available secret or arcane tech- 
niques or procedures in clinical or consulting work. 

(1) This principle must be interpreted with 
caution in commercial and industrial consulting 
work. Whereas it would be unethical for a con- 
sulting firm to claim a franchise on techniques or 
procedures which are the products of the general 
development of psychology, a firm might reason- 
ably claim special competence in a given procedure 
without violating the intent of the principle. 


3.23 ESTABLISHING A CLINICAL RELATIONSHIP WITH 
FRIENDS, ASSOCIATES, OR MEMBERS OF FAMILY 


Problem 


The Principles of Medical Ethics of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association state: “Experience teaches 
that it is unwise for a physician to treat members 
of his own family . . .” The wisdom of this re- 
striction is clearly evident when psychological diag- 
nosis and treatment are involved, since both fa- 
milial and clinical relationships might be endan- 
gered. A psychologist should not attempt to enter 
into a clinical relationship with a member of his 
family or with anyone whose essential relation- 
ship to him is intimate and personal. But the issue 
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is not simple. An associate may urgently need 
help and have no other possibility of obtaining as- 
sistance. A friend confides some problem and the 
psychologist naturally expresses attitudes that are 
a carry-over from his professional understanding 
of people. Thus it is often difficult to determine 
what kinds of activities are permissible, and what 
degree of association makes it clearly unwise to 
undertake diagnostic or therapeutic work. Some 
incidents point up the issue and suggest positions 
that have been taken by psychologists. 


Incidents 


1. I was approached by an employee of mine 
who wished to consult me about his wife. Follow- 
ing a general practice previously adopted, I would 
not consult with the husband on his problems, be- 
cause I believe one should never provide psycho- 
logical help or service for employees, colleagues, 
friends, or relatives. (438) 

2, The question comes up of what to do when 
colleagues request help, either for themselves or 
for their children. I have taken on two therapy 
cases—not of friends but of friends of friends, and 
many difficult social and interaction problems are 
posed. In all honesty, it seems to bother neither 
of these people with whom I am working, and the 
problem may exist only in my mind. (742) 

3, A clinic staff member undertook to do therapy 
with a secretary in the clinic because she desper- 
ately needed help but did not have funds to seek 
outside assistance. In fact, there was no one in 
town who could help her except some member of 
the clinic staff. The difficulties of the situation 
were discussed frankly before starting, and this 
seemed to help some. Therapy went along fairly 
well, though with more complications than need be, 
because of the relationship of the two people in and 
out of therapy. (1004) 

Principle 3.23-1. Psychologists should not en- 
ter into clinical relationship with members of their 
own family, with intimate friends, or with persons 
so close that their welfare might be jeopardized by 
the dual relationship. 

(1) In the case of associates, students, and ac- 
quaintances, the psychologist has the responsibility 
of assessing the difficulties which might ensue in es- 
tablishing a clinical relationship and to refuse as- 
sistance if there is possibility of harm to the client. 

(2) If a tentative decision is made to work with 
a person with whom the psychologist has other re- 
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lationships, the nature of the situation and the pos- 
sible difficulties should be carefully explained and 
the decision left to the person involved. 

(3) This principle does not bear upon super- 
visory relationships in the training of therapists. 


3.24 PROTECTING THE CONFIDENTIAL NATURE OF 
THE CLINICAL OR CONSULTING RELATIONSHIP 


Problem 


The psychologist, like the minister, physician, or 
other person who comes to know intimate aspects 
of the lives of others, may find himself confronted 
with perplexing problems centering around the con- 
fidential nature of his professional work. Informa- 
tion obtained in a professional relationship is nor- 
mally regarded as confidential and no one could 
countenance the careless or unconsidered passing 
on of such information. However, there are cir- 
cumstances in which a simple decision to withhold 
information is difficult to defend. Decisions are 
difficult when the price of preserving the confiden- 
tial nature of the clinical or consulting relationship 
is possible serious harm to the client or to some- 
one else. The dilemma involves not only the per- 
sonal convictions of the psychologist but also the 
expectations of society expressed in its customs or 
laws. Strongly rooted in our culture is the value 
that life should continue. When definite plans to 
destroy human life are confided, intervention seems 
required. This requirement might be thought of as 
an outside boundary or working reference point. 
Other offenses against individuals or the institu- 
tions of society present more complex issues. Reso- 
lution of these problems often depends on the an- 
swer to the question: will the welfare of society be 
ultimately served most effectively by revealing or 
by not revealing anti-social actions or intentions 
confided in the course of clinical work. 

Less consequential but often vexing problems 
arise in regard to the confidential nature of clinical 
and consulting work when the psychologist is em- 
ployed by a school, business, or other agency which 
has its own expectations with reference to the be- 
havior of the clients of the psychologist. In such 
situations, the psychologist is confronted with the 
problem of working out with the administration a 
policy governing the way information developed in 
his work will be used, and of informing all clients 
of this policy even at the risk of diminishing his 
effectiveness as a clinician or consultant. 


ETHICAL STANDARDS FOR PSYCHOLOGY 


Incidents 


1. At a social gathering composed mostly of non- 
psychologists, a therapist in the group when asked 
about his work, proceeded to discuss for apparent 
purposes of entertainment the details of several life 
histories of clients with whom he was working. 

2. A therapist who teaches half-time on a uni- 
versity staff tells me “in confidence” that the wife 
of Professor (a mutual colleague) is 
consulting him professionally and is having trouble 
with her husband. (4) 

3. A student revealed in counseling that he de- 
voted a great deal of time after dark in the role of 
a “peeping Tom,” and that he frequently followed 
women on the street with a desire for sexual as- 
sault. Although the psychologist recognized the 
student’s potential danger to society, he felt that 
the student was not past the stage where, with the 
aid of psychotherapy, satisfactory adjustment might 
be made. The counselor kept the confidence of the 
student. (262) 

4. A student whose apparent classification should 
be nymphomania came voluntarily to a school psy- 
chologist for assistance. Her behavior was a rec- 
ord of repeated violations of the standards of 
conduct prescribed by the institution. The psy- 
chologist decided against reporting her to school au- 
thorities and instead persuaded her to go to a psy- 
chiatrist in a neighboring city for treatment. The 
psychologist concluded, “Confidences of clients must 
be kept inviolate. However, every effort to pro- 
tect the group should be exerted. In this case, pro- 
tection will be afforded, we hope, by the fact that 
the client is having psychiatric treatment and may 
improve,” (19) 

5. A graduate student appeared before a univer- 
sity disciplinary committee because he had com- 
mitted a technical felony of statutory rape with a 
fourteen-year-old girl. The girl involved had been 
teferred to the university clinic by civil authorities, 
partly in connection with the student affair, and 
partly because of her general delinquent behavior. 
The director of the clinic volunteered information 
concerning the girl and her family’s attitude to- 
ward the student, in defense of the student. The 
director of the clinic feels that his action was un- 
ethical, though motivated by the desire to serve 
the greater good by making available to the de- 
fendant evidence which he otherwise could not have 
had, because he failed to get the permission of the 
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client or of her parents to use the information. 
(216) 

6. At a guidance center for university students 
an administrative official of the center felt that the 
counselors should turn over to the administration 
at the end of the year a complete resume of each 
case, in order that the administration might have 
an idea of what university funds were being spent 
for. The counselors objected, since most of their 
cases were voluntary referrals, and they did not 
want the administration to be in a position to make 
use of information prejudicial to counselees, In 
addition, they felt such action would violate an 
understanding implicit in the therapeutic relation- 
ship. (289) 

7. A child of a guard in a hospital for the crimi- 
nally insane was referred to me as an emotionally 
disturbed child. In an interview, she described in 
detail an incident relating to the subduing of a 
prisoner with a blunt instrument which resulted in 
the prisoner’s death. There was a question in my 
mind whether or not I was obligated to turn this 
information over to the hospital authorities for 
further investigation. My personal feeling is that 
any information divulged by a patient should be 
held in strictest confidence. On the other hand, 
there is also the responsibility for protecting pris- 
oners from the possibility of such treatment. (14) 

8. A student was brought into the clinic by his 
roommate under promise of clinical confidence and 
secrecy. Suicide appeared imminent. The client 
told the psychologist in a calm philosophical way 
that life was impossible for him. He had come to 
the conclusion that he could never satisfy his par- 
ents; that in their eyes he continually failed to do 
things well enough. He said it was useless to talk 
with the parents and he did not want them to know 
anything about the matter until it was all over. He 
finally made the psychologist one promise: he would 
not use the poison until he had talked again with 
him. When he left, the parents were called. The 
psychologist was able to work out with the student . 
and his parents an adequate understanding which 
appeared to continue satisfactorily. He concluded, 
“The confidence of the clinic should never be vio- 
lated except when a higher ethical duty is clearly 
indicated.” (584) 

9. A woman client in therapy expressed profound 
feelings of unworthiness and great guilt, and be- 
came very depressed. Because of lack of sleep, she 
was gradually becoming exhausted. Sedation ad- 
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ministered by a physician gave her no relief. She 
felt she could bear her misery no longer. The 
therapist and the staff psychiatrist arranged for 
hospitalization, with the intent of discussing the 
whole matter with her before taking final action. 
There was a sudden turn for the better and com- 
mitment was not necessary. However, the prepara- 
tory steps seemed required to protect the client 
from suicide. (1005) 

Principle 3.24-1. The psychologist should guard 
professional confidences as a trust and reveal such 
confidences only after most careful deliberation and 
when there is clear and imminent danger to an 
individual or to society. 

(1) When information received in confidence re- 
veals clear and imminent danger that the client may 
do serious harm to himself or to others, interven- 
tion by the psychologist may be required. When 
possible, the client should be apprised of the psy- 
chologist’s intentions and an effort made to obtain 
the client’s concurrence. 

(2) Unless there is clear an imminent danger to 
the client or other persons, information obtained in 
professional work must be kept in confidence, rec- 
ognizing that the clinical or consulting relationship 
can develop most fully only in an atmosphere of 
trust, and that the psychologist can often serve so- 
ciety most effectively not by revealing confidences 
of anti-social events or intentions but by helping 
the individual realize himself as a socially com- 
petent and responsible person. 

(3) In making decisions involving the principle 
here stated, the psychologist should be fully in- 
formed on the laws of his state concerning privi- 
leged communications and he should, when pos- 
sible, discuss his contemplated action with.a com- 
petent colleague, 

Principle 3.24-2. Information obtained in clini- 
cal or consulting relationships should be discussed 
only in professional settings and with professional 
persons clearly concerned with the case. 

(1) This does not exclude the use of clinical ma- 
terials for instructional purposes, providing ade- 
quate safeguards are provided, as described in Sec- 
tion 35y 

(2) The psychologist has a professional obliga- 
tion to intervene in situations where a professional 
confidence is obviously being violated with possible 
harm to an individual. 

(3) It is undesirable generally. and in some cir- 

cumstances unethical to reveal the name of a client 
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or to indicate that a particular individual is ob- 
taining psychological assistance, without the spe- 
cific permission of the person to do so, except in 
professional consultation. 

Principle 3.24-3. In clinical and consulting 
situations where possible division of loyalties exists, 
as between the client and the employer of the psy- 
chologist, agreement concerning handling of confi- 
dential material must be worked out and the nature 
of the agreement made known to all concerned. 

Principle 3.24-4. When the psychologists posi- 
tion is such that some departure is required from 
the normal expectation that clinical or consulting 
relationships are confidential, it is essential that 
the psychologist make clear to the client the nature 
of his role before the client enters the relationship. 


PART III 


3.3 PROCEDURES IN INTERVIEWING 
AND IN HANDLING CASE 
MATERIALS 


3.31 DESCRIBING THE INTERVIEW SITUATION 
FOR THE CLIENT 


Problem 


Psychologists agree that clinical interviews, case 
records, and other aspects of diagnostic or thera- 
peutic work should be kept confidential. They also 
endorse the general proposition that the client has 
the right to know the circumstances attendant upon 
the conduct of interviews. However, specific de- 
cisions, made in the interest of training, research, 
or some other laudable purpose, are sometimes 
made in violation of these general agreements. 


Incidents 


1. A clinical psychologist feels that the first in- 
terview with the client should be recorded, and that 
the benefits to be derived from such recordings 
would be impaired if the client were told in ad- 
vance that the recording was to take place. He 
sometimes takes recordings and uses them with his 
classes without informing the client. He defends 
this position and practice on the score that the 
client would have given permission, if he knew that 
the practice would accrue benefits to him and 
countless others. (23) 

2. In a class in counseling and guidance in a uni- 
versity, wire recordings of case interviews were 
played in which the client was identified by name, 
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occupation, and school In the recording, mate- 
rial was given of a nature that would not only in- 
criminate the client legally, but would probably 
make it impossible for him to make a livelihood, if 
known. The client was of the same age group as 
the students and in the same field of interest. 
(534) 

3. The father of a college student who had been 
through testing and counseling called and demanded 
to see his son’s interest and aptitude test scores; the 
son, after counseling, had decided to choose an oc- 
cupation contrary to his father’s choice for him. 
Our policy is to reveal such information only with 
the permission of the student. The father was 
irate, but was not shown the scores until his son 
had been found and had given his permission. 
(327) 

4. A client of a counselor referred a friend to the 
same counselor for aid. In the course of one of his 
visits the friend spoke of the first client and re- 
quested some information about him. The coun- 
selor, however, declined to give any such informa- 
tion, indicating that he did not feel it proper to 
speak of anything said in any interview, even if 
such were mentioned by the client himself. (316) 

5. In an industrial testing situation, where inter- 
views were conducted for research purposes, with 
the assurance that the results would be treated in 
confidence, it was revealed that a foreman was re- 
garded by his men as being particularly incom- 
petent. Management was informed and steps were 
taken to train the foreman in more effective ways 
of doing his job. This was considered to be a 
breach of ethics on the grounds that information 
Teceived in confidence as a professional worker 
must not be revealed under any circumstances even 
to achieve desirable ends. (564) 

6. A man from a guidance organization in a 
nearby city telephoned me saying that a student 
with whom I had been working had given him per- 
mission to get from me a record of his work. I 
knew this organization to be reputable and the man 
himself to be trustworthy. Nevertheless, I told him 
our rule, which is always told the students when 
they start work with us, that no data are released 
except on the student’s written request. The man 
readily agreed to contact the student and he came 
to see me. I explained the situation; he signed 
Our release slip. (403) 

Principle 3:31-1. The psychologist is obligated 
to inform his client of all aspects of the clinical re- 
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lationship, including the handling of materials de- 
rived therefrom, that might reasonably be consid- 
ered important factors in the client’s decision to 
enter the relationship. Candor in describing such 
circumstances and scrupulous adherence to under- 
standings worked out with the client are essential. 

(1) Among the kinds of circumstances of which 
the client should normally be apprized are: that 
recordings are to be made of the interviews, that 
the interview materials may be used for training 
purposes, that observation of the interviews will or 
will not be permitted, that a complete case record 
will be maintained, that the clinician will discuss 
the progress of the case with colleague or super- 
visor, and so on, Where clinic policy requires or 
implies some action (such as the use of materials 
for instructional purposes) the client should be in- 
formed of this policy and given an opportunity to 
withdraw from the situation if he desires. Where 
the action is a matter of choice (such as the re- 
cording of interviews), permission of the client 
should be obtained before the action is taken. 

(2) Exceptions to this principle arise in circum- 
stances where the client is not competent to evalu- 
ate the situation. In working with children, their 
parents should be informed of the circumstances 
noted. In working with a severely disturbed per- 
son, the psychologist may depart from the prin- 
ciple if adherence to it is likely to prevent effective 
work with the person. 

Principle 3.31-2. The psychologist is obligated 
to obtain his client’s permission: before communi- 
cating any information about the client to another 
person or agency (such as a parent, a family phy- 
sician, a social agency, an employer) even though 
the action may be perceived by the psychologist as 
only in the interest of the client. 

(1) If the client is not competent to give this 
permission, the permission of parent, guardian, or 
other person responsible for the client must be ob- 


tained. 


3.32 COMMUNICATING CLINICAL INFORMATION 
TO A CLIENT 


Problem 


The problem of what clinical information should 
be communicated to a client, and how such com- 
munication should be accomplished, presents a 
number of complications. There are those who be- 
lieve that the clinical relationship must be marked 
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by complete openness and that the client has the 
right to any information which the clinician may 
have. Others believe that the clinician is justified 
in withholding information if he feels that the in- 
formation would be hurtful to the client, and that, 
indeed, his ethical responsibility is to be selective 
in his reporting. Varied circumstances concerning 
the reporting of clinical information to a client are 
described in the following incidents: 


Incidents 


1. A member of a clinic staff pointed to a four- 
ten-year-old lad and said (after viewing the re- 
port handed him by the staff psychologist). “You 
are a feebleminded boy, etc.” ‘The boy as well as 
the parents were very much disturbed and sought 
counsel elsewhere. (7) 

2. I received a Rorschach from a therapist in an- 
other city requesting that I help in the interpreta- 
tion. This I did. Some time after I received a 
letter from a woman, the patient for whom the 
Rorschach record had been obtained. It developed 
that the therapist had passed on information di- 
rectly to her which was intended entirely for him, 
including apparently an interpretation of schizo- 
phrenia. From the woman's letter, I judged that 
a distressing, and unwarranted, situation had been 
set up . .. I believe it was a sin of ignorance 
rather than of deliberate abuse. Ignorance is, how- 
ever, no less a sin than deliberate malpractice. 
(27) 

3. In committee meetings concerned with edu- 
cational benefits of veterans with nervous disabili- 
ties, a psychologist gives his opinion before the 
committee in the presence of the veteran. Not 
only may the veteran be disturbed by such infor- 
mation but his confidence in the staff may be 
shaken if anyone questions the psychologist's con- 
clusions. (469) 

4. A vocational adviser talks with a patient in 
a Veterans Administration hospital. The adviser 
gives the clinical treatment folder to the patient 
and tells him to “look it over if you want to.” I 
believe the act of giving the record to the patient 
was unethical. (488) 

5. A client in therapy asks permission s read 
the verbatim typescripts of the sessions. The 
therapist permits him to do so, on the grounds that 
there is nothing in this record that could harm the 
client. (1006) 

6. We recently had a client come to a student 
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personnel center who had been given a series of 
aptitude tests by a commercial organization. In- 
stead of carefully interpreting the results to him 
the organization sold him a book to be used in 
interpreting the tests. This left him completely 
baffled and apparently more confused than before 
making use of the service. (264) 

7. A private psychologist examined a three-year- 
old boy at the request of the parents. The psy- 
chologist reported the exact I.Q. (165 on the Stan- 
ford Binet) in order to interest the parents and 
give them a feeling of pride in their youngster. 
Much was made of his IQ. score, to the point of 
arousing resentment in friends and relatives, and 
harm done to the social development of the child. 
(418) 

8. A psychologist is engaged in doing testing for 
a private therapist. His reports to the therapist 
are often given directly to the patients. I believe 
that a psychologist's reports should not be turned 
over to patients unless they are drawn up for that 
purpose and adequately interpreted by the thera- 
pist to the patient. It should be the responsibility 
of the psychologist to see that this material does 
not reach the patient except under these condi- 
tions. (490) 

9. A psychologist tested a youth and found con- 
firmation for a tentative psychiatric diagnosis of 
mental deficiency. A member of a related profes- 
sion who was seeking to impress the mother with 
the fact that her son was a mental defective, gave 
the Wechsler-Bellevue form to her so that she in 
turn could show it to her family physician. The 
psychologist was at first confused but then inter- 
vened and suggested that the complete report be 
placed in a sealed envelope and properly addressed, 
which was done. I believe that psychologists must 
assume complete responsibility in the disposition 
of both test materials and results. (98) 

Principle 3.32-1. Psychological information, 
such as the results of tests or of a diagnostic ap- 
praisal, should be given to a client in a manner 
likely to be constructive in his efforts to solve his 
problems. 

(1) The giving of psychological information im- 
plies further responsibility on the part of the psy- 
chologist to assist the client to assimilate the in- 
formation and put it to best possible use. 

(2) The psychologist may withhold information 
which in his judgment is likely to be detrimental to 
the welfare of his client. 
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(3) The psychologist should encourage adher- 
ence to this principle by his professional associates, 
and he should exercise appropriate safeguards in 
the preparation and transmittal of reports when he 
is not assured that they will be used in a manner 
conforming to the intent of this principle. 

Principle 3.32-2. Case records prepared for 
professional communication only should not be 
shown to a client. 

(1) If it appears desirable to show such records 
to a client, the express permission of all profes- 
sional persons involved must be obtained. 


3.33 COMMUNICATING INFORMATION TO PROFES- 
SIONAL CO-WORKERS AND AGENCIES 


Problem 


The ethics of interprofessional relationships may 
be tested by the way in which clinical information 
is communicated among professional persons. Sim- 
ple matters of courtesy and of understanding of the 
viewpoint and expectations of the member of an 
allied professional group are of central importance. 
Occasionally the psychologist must make a judg- 
ment concerning the competence of another profes- 
Sional worker before communicating clinical data to 
him, a difficult decision to have to make. Or the 
psychologist's relationship with his client and with 
his fellow workers may be such that some limita- 
tion on communication of clinically derived infor- 
mation about the client may be considered desir- 
able by all. This gives rise to the problem of how 
to limit what one has to say about the client, in 
professional group discussions. 


Incidents 


1. There is the problem of how far psychologists 
can go in communicating clinical information to 
members of professional groups not trained in the 
interpretation and use of psychological data. At 
the psychological clinic at the university we have 
been reluctant to give persons in such groups as 
complete case reports as we would normally give. 
As a result of this restraint, there has been some 
protest and unpleasantness. (810) 

2. In a high school guidance program there has 
been some discussion of how much of the informa- 
tion given by a student to his counselor should be 
divulged to the principal, to the class room teacher, 
to the school nurse, or to anyone else present when 
the case is staffed. The counselors are acting as 
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consultants in matters of guidance to the rest of 
the staff, and find it difficult to know to what ex- 
tent students’ confidences may be discussed in a 
staff meeting. (783) 

3. A student requested that certain test data be 
transferred from one clinic, where he was receiving 
help, to another counselor, who, in the opinion of 
the clinic staff, did not maintain adequate profes- 
sional standards in his work. The clinic refused to 
transfer the test results as long as the student was 
working with them. There was a question of 
whether the data should be transferred even if the 
student would work entirely with the other coun- 
selor and again request the transfer. (434) 

4. A psychiatrist in an agency referred a client 
to an outside examiner for a Rorschach. The ex- 
aminer sent to the agency an interpretation but 
not the original record. The interpretation did 
not appear to be strictly an interpretation of the 
Rorschach record, but rather a diagnostic inter- 
view with the Rorschach test as a vehicle. Fur- 
thermore, the examiner seems to be convinced that 
the psychiatrist who had recommended the ex- 
amination did not know his business and ended his 
report by a recommendation that a “diagnostic” 
psychiatrist be employed to deal with this client. 
The result was that the psychiatrist refuses to allow 
any of his work to go to this particular examiner, 
and it was necessary for the agency to write the ex- 
aminer to forward the Rorschach record so that we 
might justify his bill for the service. (610) 

5. A psychoanalyst has shown me a test report 
sent to him by a fairly well-known individual con- 
cerning a patient the analyst has had in treatment 
for a while. The report was shown to me in fury 
and bewilderment. It had two parts. One of them 
was the appraisal of the patient, the other “hints 
for psychotherapy.” The first part was not under- 
standable to the analyst, the second trite common- 
places offered in a didactic fashion. When I read 
the report, I felt myself unable to reconstruct how, 
out of the tests given, the inferences reported in the 
first part of the test could possibly have been de- 
rived. As to the second part, I was amazed at the 
naivete, temerity, and presumptuousness and igno- 
rance of what the recipient of the report may or 
may not know. Somehow it was like an internist 
reporting to a surgeon the usual location of the 
appendix. (25) 

6. A psychologist on a university staff acts as 
group therapist for a group of students in the clini- 
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cal psychology training program. The staff must 
make administrative decisions about these students, 
and the psychologist has relevant information ob- 
tained in group therapy. The staff has agreed that 
such information is not admissible and should not 
be revealed. The students know of this decision 
before entering the group. However, the psycholo- 
gist’s judgment cannot but be influenced by what 
he knows. Since the issue has been frankly faced 
by all concerned, his position seems clear from an 
ethical viewpoint, but there is a lingering question 
of whether he should undertake this dual role. 
(1007) 

Principle 3.33-1. Reports of clinical work 
should be prepared with such care that they will be 
of maximum value to other professional workers in 
their efforts to give aid to a client. 

(1). Reports of clinical work should be written 
with appreciation for the professional competence 
of the recipient of the reports. Condescension, pre- 
sumptuousness, flippancy, and other unprofessional 
attitudes should be eschewed, and straightforward, 
accurate communication sought. 

(2) The psychologist should give to other pro- 
fessional persons such clinical information as they 
by virtue of their professional training and indi- 
vidual competence are able to understand and use 
in the best interest of the client. 

Principle 3.33-2. The psychologist should give 
clinical information about a client only to those 
persons whom the client might reasonably be ex- 
pected to consider a party to the psychologist's 
efforts to help him. The client's concurrence should 
be obtained before there is any communication ex- 
ceeding these customary limits. 


3.34 COMMUNICATING CLINICAL INFORMATION TO 
NONPROFESSIONAL PERSONS CONCERNED WITH 
THE WELFARE OF THE CLIENT 


Problem 


The psychologist must thoughtfully consider prob- 
lems of communicating clinical information to non- 
professional persons who are in some way concerned 
with the welfare of his client. The person's con- 
cern may sometimes be well-intentioned but inap- 
propriate, thus requiring a refusal to convey the 
desired information. A different kind of problem 
is presented by the person who is clearly qualified 
to receive clinical information about a client, a 
circumstance which frequently arises in working 
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with children or with persons not competent to 
make decisions for themselves. Here the psycholo- 
gist must decide what information should be given 
and how it should be given. 


Incidents 


1. A divinity student wanted to help a íriend 
who was a patient in the department of psychiatry 
at a university hospital, and asked a psychologist 
employed by the hospital for information concern- 
ing the causal factors of the behavior being exhib- 
ited by his friend. The psychologist felt that the 
motivation of the student might be laudable but 
that he was not qualified to receive such informa- 
tion, and refused the request. (166) 

2. During a public lecture a psychologist cited a 
particular case (without naming the patient and 
location or other identifying information). After 
the lecture a member of the audience approached 
him, indicated that she knew the family, and at- 
tempted to discuss the case further. This the psy- 
chologist refused to do on the grounds that she was 
not the referring or responsible agency. (373) 

3. A child is brought to a clinic because of diffi- 
culties in learning to read. It is found that his 
difficulties are due largely to low intelligence. 
Without unethical intent, but from a desire not to 
hurt the parent, a vague report is given which dis- 
guises the facts somewhat. (629) 

4. I am often asked by a parent to tell her what 
her daughter's LQ. is. I always refuse to do this 
and many times I am then told by the parent that 
she already knows what the I.Q. is because another 
examiner already told her. I do not believe an 
LQ. or an academic aptitude test score should be 
given to a parent because of possible errors in com- 
munication and in understanding. Instead of a 
quantitative report, I always give a qualitative one; 
describing the kinds of areas in which the child 
did well and the ones in which she did poorly. 
This is a more meaningful report for the parent 
and gives her something constructive to work on. 
(322) 

5. The father of a mentally defective boy re- 
ported that his family physician had assured him 
that the boy might take quite a spurt during ado- 
lescence and "catch up" intellectually. The clini- 
cian attempted in a series of interviews to give the 
father a more accurate picture of what was likely 
to occur. (1008) 

Principle 3.34-1. 


When clinical information 
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must be reported to a parent or guardian or some 
other nonprofessional person responsible for or in- 
terested in the client, the psychologist should as- 
sure himself that the person is a legitimate receiver 
of such information. 

Principle 3.34-2. The psychologist should pre- 
sent his clinical findings accurately and with candor, 
in language that facilitates assimilation, and with 
no attempt to exaggerate or minimize the implica- 
tions of the information. 

(1) It is recognized that skill in communication 
is required as a matter of clinical competence. 
There is no intent in this principle to define pro- 
cedures in communication, but to indicate the 
ethical goal to be sought. 


3.35 USING CLINICAL MATERIALS IN TEACHING 
AND WRITING 


Problem 


Clinical teaching and writing can be enriched 
greatly by the inclusion of actual case materials. 
However, unintentional harm is sometimes done to 
the persons involved, or the impression of careless- 
ness in such matters is given and thus public con- 
fidence in the work of psychologists is decreased. 
Several incidents, and the reflections of a psycholo- 
Bist who has been disturbed by the issues in- 
volved will bring this problem into relief: 


Incidents 


1. During the guidance of a visiting group 
through a state institution for the mentally ill a 
psychologist gave the names of the patients he was 
using as illustration of pathological conditions, 
along with a great deal of their family history. In 
another mental hospital a staff member used pa- 
tients by name and case history in explaining to 
relatives of a patient the nature of the patient's 
illness, (54) 

2. A college instructor, in reviewing responses to 
àn essay test made by a student, characterized the 
responses as being “schizophrenic” and pointed out 
certain schizophrenic features. Only one person 
failed this examination and in no time the rumor 
Spread that this particular student was schizo- 
Phrenic. (218) 

3. A lecturer in clinical psychology gave many 
details of the case of a former student in the col- 
lege, with an account of conflicts, escapades, trouble 
with the law, and other incidents and diagnoses. 
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The fact that the person involved was a former stu- 
dent gave no protection, because the case was no- 
torious enough so that many people could identify 
the person. (531) 

4. I concluded a psychotherapy which I knew 
would be unusually valuable for instruction and re- 
search. What I did in this case was simply write 
to the young woman who was involved and ask how 
she and her husband. would feel about the use of 
her recordings for the purposes indicated. She im- 
mediately wrote back saying that I had her and her 
husband's unqualified permission to use these ma- 
terials in any way I felt would be scientifically or 
socially useful. Last term I used these recordings 
in a seminar with very satisfactory results; how- 
ever, this is a different matter from publication 
of all or part of the interview material. I have 
thought a little of publishing this material in book 
form, but certain people are referred to in such a 
way that even though they were not identified by 
name, they might be resentful of the publication of 
such a document. In such a case there are various 
things that one might do, such as trying to contact 
and get the permission of persons who might be in- 
jured in this way or to try to disguise details and 
circumstances enough as to avoid identification even 
by persons most intimately involved. I am not sure 
that either of these procedures is particularly fea- 
sible. (808) 

Principle 3.35-1. Clinical materials should be 
used in teaching and writing only when the identity 
of the persons involved is obscured beyond likeli- 
hood of recognition. 

(1) It is highly desirable and, in some circum- 
stances necessary (as in the use of case materials in 
publications for widespread distribution), to ob- 
tain the permission of the client before making such 
use of descriptive clinical data pertaining to him. 


3.36 APPROPRIATE PLACE AND SETTING FOR CLINI- 
CAL WORK WITH AN INDIVIDUAL 


Problem 


' Failure to make appropriate arrangements for 
clinical work may result in harm to the client, to 
the psychologist, and to the agency with which the 
psychologist might be affiliated. The usual devia- 
tion from a sensible arrangement for interviewing 
appears to occur in clinics or in private practice in 
an effort to match schedules of client and clinician, 
with well-intentioned departures from best practice, 
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One incident, where the behavior of a therapist 
breached common sense to the point that unpro- 
fessional intent is suggested, and another incident 
of more routine nature, may define the issue. 


Incidents 


1. A patient, being treated twice weekly in a pub- 
lic clinic, was reputed to have homosexual tenden- 
cies. The therapist suggested that the twice-weekly 
treatments were perhaps inadequate and that if the 
patient desired, he would be glad to treat him with- 
out expense during out-of-office hours and at the 
therapist’s apartment. It would appear that the 
clinician jeopardized both his own reputation and 
that of the profession he represents. Such plan- 
ning might well be considered irresponsible and 
foolish. (184) 

2. A student engaged in a clinical research proj- 
ect requested permission to interview his subjects 
individually after the clinic was closed for the day. 
Since it would have been necessary for him and his 
subjects to be alone in the building, the staff denied 
the request and assisted him in making other more 
appropriate arrangements. (1009) 

Principle 3.36-1. Care must be taken to ensure 
an appropriate setting for clinical work to protect 
both client and clinician from actual or imputed 
harm, and the clinic and profession from censure. 
This implies an orderly arrangement for clinical 
work. 

(1) Exceptions to this principle may be de- 
manded by emergency situations where the welfare 
of the client requires a temporary departure from 
best routine practice. 


PART IV 
3.4 FEES IN CLINICAL WORK 


Clinical psychology has grown up with a strong 
tradition of research and public service. The work 
of clinical psychologists has been sponsored most 
frequently by universities and publically endowed 
agencies, with the matter of fees for professional 
services being of relatively minor importance. As 
the profession has grown, there has been an in- 
crease in demand for the services of psychologists 
on the staffs of public agencies, adding financial 
burdens to these agencies and requiring more sup- 
port in the form of fees from individuals making 
use of their services. There has also been an in- 
crease in the number of psychologists in private 
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practice and in consulting organizations, dependent 
wholly on professional fees for sustaining their 
work. These developments bring to the fore, as a 
matter of vital concern to the public, to individual 
clients, and to the profession, the problem of de- 
fining the manner in which psychologists charge for 
their services. Because the profession is in a pe- 
riod of rapid change and development, any attempt 
at definition of practices must have a tentative 
quality, and this seems particularly true of prac- 
tices determining the manner in which psychologi- 
cal services are supported. 


3.41 ESTABLISHING FEES IN CLINICAL WORK 
Problem 


The obligations of the psychologist to his client, 
to his profession and to other professions, and to 
society, often come into focus as the psychologist 
attempts to establish with his client an equitable 
basis for remuneration for professional services. 
The diversity of problems which arise is illustrated 
by the following incidents. 


Incidents 


1. A twelve-year-old boy was coming to see me 
three times a week for psychotherapy. He had 
greatly improved after six months when his family 
pleaded that they could no longer pay the bill, al- 
though they wanted the treatment continued. Al- 
though I had reason to believe they could have af- 
forded to pay the bill, I continued the treatment to 
its conclusion (three months) without pay. (67) 

2. An hysterical client of a therapist met with 
grave financial reverses, and informed the therapist 
that to continue his payment on the same scale 
would be impossible. The therapist regretted that 
he himself could not afford to cut his rates, and he 
terminated the treatment immediately. The client, 
thus deprived of support, suffered an acute anxiety 
attack. I believe that the behavior of the therapist 
was unethical; a therapist must be prepared to ac- 
cept a financial loss if necessary to save a person 
from damage in his hands. (929) 

3. An unemployed man applied to a university 
clinic which trains clinical psychologists and charges 
very moderate fees for service by supervised 
trainees. In the intake interview, the suggestion 
was made that fees be waived, but the client de- 
murred, saying that he would like to pay when he 
could. Arrangements were therefore made that he 
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pay a set fee for a period of weeks after he ob- 
tained employment. (1010) 

4. A therapist raised his fee in the middle of 
psychoanalysis, and in at least one instance, 
dropped a client when he could not meet the in- 
crease. (420) 

5. A girl came to a graduate student in psychol- 
ogy, to ask certain psychological assistance. Asa 
result of her request, tests were administered and 
advice given. Later the girl was billed. In this 
case, although it is granted that the girl may have 
benefited from the services rendered, it would seem 
that billing her was of questionable or unethical 
nature since no mention was made of a fee during 
the original or subsequent meetings, and the serv- 
ice was performed in a relatively nonprofessional 
setting. (374) 

6. A wealthy young woman came to a vocational 
guidance center for counseling. Discussions re- 
vealed that she had been in psychotherapy for sev- 
eral years at a high fee, with some evidence that the 
therapy was prolonged for a considerable period of 
time after the client had ceased to profit from the 
work. (494) 

7. A psychologist was engaged as a tutor for a 
retarded boy, Results of observation and testing 
suggest very strongly that the boy is uneducable as 
far as regular school subjects are concerned. Par- 
ents strongly desire tutoring even though no prog- 
ress had been made, either in school or with a 
previous tutor. Should I continue tutoring for 
Sake of income and in deference to the parent's 
feelings, or urge referral for more thorough ex- 
amination in order to make best plans for the boy? 
I believe the good of the boy should come before 
the feelings of the parents or the psychologist's de- 
Sire for extra income. (819) 

Principle 3.41-1. Fees charged by an individual 
Or agency in the practice of clinical psychology 
Should be established with careful regard for the 
welfare of all concerned, to ensure that the client is 
not unduly burdened by the cost of psychological 
assistance, that the psychologist or the agency in- 
volved is assured of adequate recompense, and that 
the profession is recognized as reasonable in finan- 
Cial matters and worthy of public support and 
confidence; s 

(1) Adjustment of fees with reference to the 
Clients ability to pay is acceptable practice. Fees 
may be reduced in cases where customary fees 
would impose a hardship on the client. In circum- 
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Stances of deprivation fees may be waived entirely; 
however, a nominal fee in such circumstances is 
considered desirable to protect the integrity and 
independence of the client. 

(2) Fees and manner of payment should be dis- 
cussed with the client prior to initiation of clinical 
work and should be revised subsequent to this time 
only with the full concurrence of the client. A fee 
for a specific service should not normally be raised 
after the client has entered the activity involved. 

(3) Payment for professional services should be 
accepted only for work that has already been ac- 
complished; it is unethical to request payments for 
clinical services in advance. 

Principle 3.41-2. It is expected that psycholo- 
gists and agencies engaged in the practice of clini- 
cal psychology will contribute to the welfare of 
individuals and of society by devoting a propor- 
tion of their practice to work for which they receive 
little or no financial return. 

Principle 3.41-3. It is unethical to continue a 
clinical or consulting relationship with a client, for 
personal gain or satisfaction, or from reluctance to 
recognize limitations of professional effectiveness, 
beyond the point where it is reasonably clear that 
the client is not benefiting from the relationship. 


3.42 FEES OF PSYCHOLOGISTS EMPLOYED 
BY AGENCIES 


Problem 


Many clinical psychologists work in some kind 
of institutional setting; a school, a university, a 
mental hygiene clinic, a psychiatric hospital, a 
government agency. Frequently their positions on 
agency staffs are such that they may also legiti- 
mately do private work. A number of problems 
involving fees are raised when the psychologist is 
employed by an agency and also sees clients of his 
own outside the agency. 


Incidents 


1. I am employed on a salary basis as a school 
psychologist. The law establishing the position re- 
quires that I make reports to the judge of the juve- 
nile court, on request, in cases involving children in 
the school districts in which I work. My practice 
has been to charge no fees for any work requested 
by the court, even though the client was an adult 
or a child not living in my school districts. How- 
ever, I believe it would be ethical for me to charge 
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for this service which is not required by my job, 
providing the work was done during hours not as- 
signed to regular duties. (26) 

2. A school psychologist found a third grade boy 
who had a serious reading deficiency, involving emo- 
tional difficulties in the familial situation. The psy- 
chologist offered to undertake special counseling 
and tutoring outside of school hours. This offer 
was made on a professional basis and ‘involved a 
considerable amount of counseling and a fee. The 
family engaged the psychologist to do the work. 
Even though the psychologist might not have had 
time to do the counseling during working hours, he 
probably should have arranged for referral rather 
than take the case himself. I believe that a psy- 
chologist employed by an institution should not ac- 
cept clients on a fee basis when these clients are 
enrolled in the institution and are therefore the re- 
sponsibility of the psychologist on a salary basis. 
(559) 

3. As a part of the program of a college training 
clinic, an examination identified a boy with low 
mentality. The parents were seen, informed of the 
findings, and given assistance in planning for the 
future of the boy. They offered to pay a special 
fee to the psychologist, but no fee was accepted, 
because the initial referral was to the college rather 
than to the psychologist personally. (132) 

4. A psychologist working for a clinic for veter- 
ans on a salary basis does personal counseling. On 
several occasions, veterans have offered money as 
an expression of their appreciation of the work of 
the psychologist. He refused to accept the gift 
with an explanation that the service is free and that 
acceptance of a gift would violate the fundamental 
basis on which the service is offered. (355) 

5. A vocational advisor working for a govern- 
ment agency is requested to give tests to the pa- 
tient of a physician in private practice. The ad- 
visor conducts the interview in his government 
office and uses tests purchased by the government. 
He receives a fee for this. I believe it is unethical 
for a psychologist to use the office and materials of 
his employer for a service for which he will receive 
a fee, without his employer’s knowledge or consent. 
(487) 

6. An individual is employed by a college to do 
counseling and also has a part-time private practice. 
This individual occasionally suggests that students 
who come to him at the college might profit more 
from coming to his office to be seen by him on a 


private basis, paying fees of course. I believe that 
a psychologist should not use his connection with 
an institution as a means of drawing students into 
his private practice. (382) 

7. A psychological examiner employed by a com- 
munity guidance clinic accepted an assignment in a 
hospital to test candidates for nursing training. He 
did this work for two years under the auspices of 
the clinic, and then, without consultation with the 
clinic, arranged to do the testing on a private basis, 
with the fee coming to him. (311) 

Principle 3.42-1. A psychologist should not ac- 
cept a private fee, or any other form of remunera- 
tion, for professional work with a person who is 
entitled to his services through an institution or 
agency. 

(1) The policies of a particular agency may 
make explicit provision for private work with its 
clients by members of its staff, thus providing a 
local exception to this principle. However, the 
wisdom of such a policy may be questioned in view 
of the ambiguous position imposed on the psy- 
chologist and the division of loyalties which might 
ensue, 

(2) When extra-agency assistance is required by 
a client, the psychologist has responsibility for mak- 
ing an appropriate referral. 


3.43 COMMISSIONS AND OTHER UNPROFESSIONAL 
FINANCIAL PRACTICES 


Problem 


The Principles of Medical Ethics of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association specifically prohibit the 
giving or receiving of commissions in cases involv- 
ing referral of patients for consultation or treat- 
ment. This same problem arises in various forms 
in the practice of clinical psychology. A related 
problem involves the possibility of a psychologist’s 
increasing his income by various unprofessional 
means, different in form but alike in character to 
the giving and receiving of commissions. 


Incidents 


1. On being offered another position at about 
the same salary I now receive as psychologist for 
a court, I was told that another thousand to fif- 
teen hundred dollars would be added to my salary 
by continuing to work for the court, provided that 
my bill would be the maximum allowed by law and 
that I would agree to rebate or “kick-back” a per- 
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centage to the county commissioners. This I re- 


fused to do. (16) 


2. A patient was referred to me for psychologi- 


cal testing. In the course of my discussion of the 
case, it was suggested that I should share part of 
the fee. I refused to do so. I believe that psy- 
chologists should refuse on principle to engage in 
any fee-splitting. (96), 

3. A psychologist made an agreement with a 
doctor (a friend or relative of his) that he would 
“kick-back” a certain amount for every patient 
that the physician referred to him. Once, for ad- 
ministering the Revised Standard-Binet and a few 
other tests, the psychologist charged a compara- 
tively poor family a hundred dollars. Not only is 
his relationship with the physician unprofessional, 
but charging a client a fee beyond his ability to 
pay and not in keeping with the service rendered is 
unethical. (243) 

4. A consulting psychologist in private practice, 
mainly in vocational counseling, was visited by a 
representative of a private trade school, who set 
forth the merits of the school, and then stated that 
the school would of course pay the psychologist a 
commission on the tuition of any student referred 
by the psychologist as a result of counseling. The 
psychologist stated that he was not interested in 
such an arrangement. I believe that it is unethical 
for a psychologist to agree to refer clients to an 
agency or institution with the expectation of per- 
sonal gain, even though the agency or institution 
may be reputable. It appears professionally un- 
desirable for a psychologist even to establish such 
relationships, although he may never actually take 
advantage of the opportunity for personal gain. 
(278) 

5. A group of psychologists planning to organize 
a guidance service considered the possibility of 
charging nominal fees for professional services but 
an additional substantial fee for preparing and 
printing a brochure which a client could use in de- 
scribing himself for a prospective employer. This 
plan was eventually dropped as unethical, on the 
grounds that a psychologist should charge only for 
Professional services rendered, at standard fees, and 
should not attempt by accessory devices to increase 
his income for a case. (255) > 

6. It is reported that a psychologist in private 
Practice, who is generally considered ethical in his 
work, raised his fee because of some non-psycho- 
logical service he rendered. The parents came to 
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him to have their child examined because the school 
system was putting the child in a Binet class. The 
psychologist is reported to have guaranteed the par- 
ents that the child would not be put into such a 
class. His fee is reported to have been three times 
his usual fee for this case. Two ethical issues seem 
involved. One is the “guaranteeing” of results of 
an examination; the other is the charge for “politi- 
cal pull” which this psychologist could have exer- 
cised if he had cared to. (827) 

Principle 3.43-1. No commission or rebate or 
other form of remuneration: may be given or re- 
ceived for referral of clients for professional serv- 
ices, 

Principle 3.43-2. The psychologist in clinical 
practice must not use his relationships with clients 
to promote, for personal gain or the profit of an 
agency, commercial enterprises of any kind. 

Principle 3.43-3. The psychologist must not 
accept a fee, gift, or any other form of remunera- 
tion for non-professional services or favors rendered 
a client. 


3.44 COMPETITION IN CLINICAL AND 
CONSULTING WORK 


Problem 


Competition among clinical psychologists pre- 
sents a number of problems, some of them grave 
and suggesting inadequate regard for the goals of 
professional work, and some of them minor and 
incidental to the historical development of clinical 
psychology in its transition from an academic and 
research discipline to an applied profession. Guides 
to the resolution of some of these problems may be 
found in the incidents and principles that follow. 


Incidents 


1. A chief psychologist for an agency occasion- 
ally gives tests privately for experience or as fa- 
vors to friends who are therapists. He frequently 
charges very low rates for a Rorschach or other 
tests and he wonders if this is an ethical practice 
since other psychologists make their living in pri- 
vate work and have to charge higher fees. (630) 

2. A reputable therapist is working with a dis- 
turbed young man of twenty. After meeting the 
client twice, he solicited the help of a vocational 
counselor and a psychiatric social worker to assist 
in the patient's rehabilitation. Both social worker 
and counselor were employed by community agen- 
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cies. The therapist is being paid the usual fee, 
since the client’s family can afford it. An ethical 
issue is involved in the question of the use of pub- 
licly supported social services when the private 
practitioner involved is charging a fee for a serv- 
ice in which he is merely a partner. (569) 

3. A number of psychologists employed by uni- 
versities, government, or clinics perform psycho- 
logical services at very low rates. Psychologists in 
private practice cannot compete with such rates. 
The public and other professional workers are be- 
ginning to expect such cheap rates, and the value 
of psychological services is judged proportionately. 
(818) 

Principle 3.44-1. In establishing their basic 
rates for professional services, psychologists should 
carefully consider both the ability of their clients 
to meet the financial burden and the legitimate 
financial requirements of other professional persons 
engaged in comparable work, as well as the circum- 
stances of their own work and livelihood. 

(1) Whereas the fixing of fees by a group of 
professional persons would be unethical, if not 
illegal, the individual clinical psychologist should 
not set his fees without regard for the cost of the 
service rendered. 

(2) It is unethical to offer special rates or other 
inducements to attract the client of another pro- 
fessional person. 


3.45 PROFESSIONAL COURTESIES IN REGARD TO FEES 
Problem 


It is an established custom in a number of pro- 
fessions to reduce or waive charges for services 
rendered to members of their own or related pro- 
fessional groups, as a matter of courtesy. The ar- 
rangement is normally worked out with a tacit 
agreement that such courtesy would be returned 
under similar circumstances. Clinical psychologists 
have frequently followed this practice, particularly 
when giving assistance to colleagues on a univer- 

. sity faculty. The broader status of this custom in 
the work of the clinical psychologist is not yet clear, 
reflecting again the recent emergence of the pro- 
fession. 


Incidents 


1. A member of the staff of our psychology de- 
partment does play therapy, mostly for instruc- 
tional purposes, but also for private clients at cus- 


tomary fees. Occasionally she has worked with 
children of members of the university faculty; her 
policy is to make no charge for her work with these 
children. (1011) 

2. As a clinical psychologist, I have seen in my 
office another clinical psychologist, a psychologist 
who is not a clinical psychologist, a psychiatrist, 
and a physician who is not a psychiatrist. What 
must be the fees? I propose the following (tenta- 
tive) solution: (a) clinical psychologist: no fee; 
(b) a psychologist who is not a clinical psycholo- 
gist: half rate; (c) a psychiatrist: no fee; (d) a 
physician not a psychiatrist: half rate. (464) 

3. A psychiatrist referred a nineteen-year-old 
doctor's son, who was his patient, for a Rorschach. 
The psychologist and the psychiatrist agreed on a 
definite fee for this service. The doctor, after his 
son was examined, objected to the fee and claimed 
that as a physician, he should get a reduced rate. 
The psychologist refused on the grounds that there 
was no understanding with the medical profession 
on the matter of reciprocal reduction of fees. 
(122) 

Principle 3.45-1. Reduction of fees for col- 
leagues, for professional persons in fields closely 
related to clinical psychology, and for members of 
the families of these groups, while to be encour- 
aged as a custom of mutual benefit to professional 
persons, must remain a matter of personal choice 
for each individual. 

(1) Long term commitments, such as may be 
involved in psychotherapy, should not be expected 
to fall in the category of services rendered as pro- 
fessional courtesies. 


3.5 INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATION- 
SHIPS IN CLINICAL AND CON- 
SULTING PRACTICE 


3.51 MAKING REFERRALS IN CLINICAL AND 
CONSULTING WORK 


Problem 


Many clinical and consulting psychologists are 
employed in schools, universities, guidance centers; 
or in group or individual private practice, where the 
full clinical team of psychologist, psychiatrist, S0- 
cial worker, and psychiatric nurse is a rarity; and 
many clinical psychologists are working in small 
communities where there may be no representa- 
tives of some of the professional groups usually 
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present on the clinical team. The absence of insti- 
tutional relationships with other professional work- 
ers does not relieve the psychologist from the re- 
sponsibility of securing for his client the best pos- 
sible professional service; indeed, this circum- 
stance presents a challenge to the professional 
competence of the psychologist, requiring special 
sensitivity to problems outside his area of train- 
ing, and foresight, diligence, and tact in obtaining 
the professional assistance needed by his client. 
Most frequently, problems of referral arise when 
the psychologist is engaged in psychotherapy. How- 
ever, it should be noted that psychologists engaged 
in diagnostic work, research, or teaching may en- 
counter special problems of referral, as illustrated 
in the last of the incidents below. 


Incidents 


1. A fifteen-year-old girl has a history of severe 
rejection. Her symptoms in the past have been 
superficially quite convincing as epileptic. After 
an initial interview, I had her checked at the state 
hospital by the usual neurological examination and 
by the encephalogram. In both cases the signs 
were negative, and a diagnosis of hysteria was given 
by a psychiatrist. After this, psychotherapy seemed 
appropriate. (119) 

2. A patient was referred to me for psychother- 
apy by his family physician. The patient com- 
plained of severe tachycardia, found to be without 
organic basis. The first interview revealed a his- 
tory suggesting anxiety hysteria. The patient was 
referred to another psychologist for diagnostic 
work-up which clearly revealed paranoid trends in 
a latent schizophrenic personality. This informa- 
tion was communicated to the family physician and 
it was agreed that psychiatric consultation was indi- 
cated. Consultation showed no clinical evidence of 
an active schizophrenic break. Psychotherapy was 
continued, guided by the outcomes of the consulta- 
tion. 

3. The counselor is seeing a young woman client 
Who has a number of physical symptoms, including 
occasional fainting. These symptoms might easily 
be psychological in origin or they might be organic. 
The young woman’s parents have been insisting 
that she see a physician about these problems. 
She is striving desperately to become independent 
of her parents and feels that if she again gives in 
to them on this point she will never live it down. 
She is sure that her symptoms are psychological 
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and has told her parents that she won’t go to see 
a physician. 

4. A woman had a great deal of confidence that 
the counselor could help her husband. Her hus- 
band had been psychotic and had been in a state 
institution. He had been violent at times, and she 
had been afraid of him. On the other hand, he felt 
and she agreed that some of his difficulties had been 
caused by a psychiatrist with whom he had been 
working, and his hatred for psychiatrists was deep 
and bitter, whether well-founded or not. She told 
the psychologist that her husband would be willing 
to come for therapy provided he did not have to 
see a psychiatrist first, a possibility which had been 
mentioned in an interview with her. Is it ethically 
and professionally wise to see this man without re- 
ferral from the psychiatrist or without a psychi- 
atric examination? It appears to be a case in 
which the welfare of the client might possibly be 
best served by seeing him on his own terms; the 
welfare of the profession might be best served by 
insisting on a psychiatric examination. 

5. A veteran applied to a guidance center for 
psychological counseling. In the intake interview 
he complained of “migraine headaches” and “ulcers, 
I guess.” He said, however, that he had no use for 
doctors, that they never had been able to do him 
any good, and that he didn’t want to see another 
one. The interviewer explained that the policy of 
the center required that he be examined by a phy- 
sician before counseling could begin. The veteran 
finally agreed to accept an appointment with the 
staff physician. (1014) 

6. A graduate student in clinical psychology, for 
purposes of his doctoral research, placed subjects 
in a situation involving some emotional stress. Two 
of the subjects revealed considerable emotional dis- 
turbance quite out of proportion to the situation. 
The student felt that they were much in need of 
psychological help. In conference with his ad- 
viser, it was decided that there was an obligation 
to secure referral for the subjects, if they desired 
help. One turned down the opportunity; the other 
was helped to find a qualified therapist. (1015) 

7. A Rorschach record obtained from a volun- 
teer subject by a student taking an advanced course 
in psychodiagnostics revealed considerable person- 
ality disturbance with strong suicidal tendencies. 
The critical ethical question in this situation seemed 
to be the examiner’s responsibility to the person 
who volunteered to take the test. Nothing was 
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done. The unfortunate part of this situation is 
that six months after this record was taken the 
individual involved committed suicide while at 
home on summer vacation. (471) 


8. A seven-year-old boy was working with a. 


speech correctionist. Upon examining the child, I 
found that the unilateral cleft was not completely 
closed, which was possible by surgery. I believe 
the operation should have been completed prior to 
corrective speech work. (113) 

9. A student came to my office one night while I 
was working, showing signs of extreme anxiety. I 
felt he was very much in need of a psychiatrist's 
help. When this was suggested, he resisted vigor- 
ously. I saw him several times during the week at 
his own request and it came to light that he was 
contemplating suicide. I realized that he could be 
put into a psychiatrist's hands only by force, and 
that the one chance of helping him lay in trying to 
work through the problem to such an-extent that 
he would be willing to get the help which he needed. 
The ethical problem as I see it involved the ques- 
tion of whether I, as a non-clinically trained psy- 
chologist, should have taken the responsibility in- 
volved in a case of this sort. (430) 

Principle 3.51-1. In clinical or consulting prac- 
tice the psychologist must refer his client to an ap- 
propriate specialist when there is evidence of a 
difficulty with which the psychologist is not com- 
petent to deal. 

(1) This principle also applies with some modifi- 
cation when the psychologist, in other professional 
activities, such as research or teaching, becomes 
aware of the need of a person for professional at- 
tention. Here the psychologist should offer his as- 
sistance in obtaining referral. 

(2) When referral is contemplated, it is ex- 
pected that the psychologist will discuss the mat- 
ter with his client and obtain his concurrence be- 
fore taking action. Preferably the client should be 
given the opportunity to select from several names, 
when a choice of professional persons is possible. 

Principle 3.51-2. In cases involving referral, 
the responsibility of the psychologist for the wel- 
fare of the client continues until this responsibility 
is assumed by the professional person to whom the 
client is referred. 

(1) Full communication is to be expected be- 
tween the psychologist and the professional person 


to whom the client is referred up to the point where 
the interest of the client will no longer be served 
by such communication. 

Principle 3.51-3. In situations where referral 
is indicated and the client refuses referral, the psy- 
chologist must carefully weigh the possible harm to 
the client, and to himself and his profession, that 
might ensue from continuing the relationship. If 
the client is in clear and imminent danger, the psy- 
chologist should insist on referral or refuse to con- 
tinue the relationship. Due consideration should 
be given to the possibility of assisting the client 
through therapy to avail himself of the professional 
assistance needed. 

Principle 3.51-4. The psychologist who engages 
in psychotherapy is obligated to establish and main- 
tain adequate and effective liaison and intercom- 
munication with a psychologically oriented phy- 
sician. 

(1) The usual and most desirable interpretation 
of this principle is that the clinical psychologist will 
establish an effective working relationship with a 
psychiatrist. However, the principle is worded in 
more general terms in recognition of the fact that 
a psychiatrist may not be available, or that a phy- 
sician with another specialty, such as pediatrics, 
may be more helpful in working with a particular 
client. 

(2) Best practice suggests that clients accepted 
for psychotherapy have had a physical examination 
to ensure that all aspects of the person's health are 
attended to, and that the problem dealt with by 
the psychologist is not beyond the limits of his 
competence. 


3.52 MAKING SERVICES AVAILABLE TO CLIENTS OF 
OTHER PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


Problem 


A delicate problem is raised when the client or 
patient of another professional person seeks the 
help of a psychologist while still in the care of the 
other worker. Practice in the medical profession 
on this point is clearly defined, requiring that a 
physician not take charge of or prescribe for the 
patient of another physician, except in an emer- 
gency. The precedent established in medical ethics 
is generally applicable to the work of psychologists. 
However, there are significant differences between 
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medical and psychological treatment which make it 
necessary to interpret the principle with care and 
discrimination, and possibly at times to depart 
from it. 


Incidents 


1. A fellow psychologist met one of my clients 
socially and discussed his problems with him, lead- 
ing to many complications. The psychologist had 
knowledge of the fact that the patient was in ther- 
apy with me. I believe that no psychologist should 
discuss any problems with a client who is in ther- 
apy with another psychologist (unless, of course, 
he is called in on consultation with the relationship 
properly defined). (737) 

2. A person was referred to me by his attorney 
who stated that the client was an alcoholic with ex- 
treme nervousness and unreliable business habits. 
In consultation, the client stated that he was still 
undergoing treatment by a psychiatrist. I asserted 
that either he or I must inform the psychiatrist of 
his visit to me, and that either I must work in con- 
sultation with the psychiatrist under his leadership 
or the psychiatrist must be informed that I was 
taking over the case. The decision was left to the 
client as to what course of action would be taken. 
(422) 

3. A psychologist was requested by a person to 
help him stop smoking. Upon enquiry, it was 
learned that the client was under medical treat- 
ment for a serious heart condition, and that the 
medical doctor had advised him to stop smoking. 
The psychologist telephoned the physician, who de- 
manded that the psychologist have nothing to do 
with his patient. The psychologist described the 
circumstances to his client and suggested that he 
talk with his physician and arrange for him to re- 
quest the assistance of a psychologist if he thought 
such assistance was needed. I believe that it is 
probably unethical for a psychologist to accept as 
a client a person who is being treated by a medical 
doctor for the same or a related difficulty, except 
by request of the physician. (606) 

4. A Rorschach was administered to a patient at 
the request of a psychiatrist. The patient was dis- 
satisfied with the description of the results of the 
test given by the psychiatrist and called the writer 
for further information. She was referred back to 
the psychiatrist. I believe that in cases of refer- 
rals for testing, all information about the test should 
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be given only by the person making the referral. 
(198) 

5. I was asked for advice about a ten-year-old 
child by his teacher. Upon interviewing the child, 
after a few questions about playmates, siblings, 
etc., the child said, “Dr. asked the same 
questions.” Dr. is a psychiatrist. I dis- 
continued working with the case, leaving it to Dr. 
Later on the child’s mother came to see 
me (three interviews), and I then spent two hours 
with the child and had interviews with the teacher. 
I believe that one should not interfere with the 
work of a psychiatrist or psychologist unless the 
subject (or his parents) insist upon it. (134) 

6. A young woman comes in obviously upset. 
She states that on the advice of someone else she 
started going to see an analyst and has gone for 
six sessions. She is now quite upset about it (ob- 
viously in a near panic state) and feels that per- 
haps the analyst will cause her to lose her religion 
and questions very much whether she should go 
ahead or not. I told her that I would be glad to 
make arrangements for her to talk to a member of 
the staff so that she could think through for herself 
whether or not she wished to continue with the 
analyst. I told her, however, that it would not be 
a situation where we could advise her to continue 
or discontinue. I regard the ethical situation here 
as one of being willing to offer help to anyone in 
clarifying their own thinking when in a state of 
puzzlement. (219) 

Principle 3.52-1. A psychologist should not 
normally accept for diagnosis or treatment a per- 
son who is receiving psychological assistance from 
another professional worker except by agreement 
or after the client’s relationship with the other pro- 
fessional worker has been terminated. 

(1) This principle should be construed to op- 
erate primarily in the interest of the client. Al- 
legiance to a profession or concern for harmony in 
interprofessional relationships must clearly be sub- 
sidiary considerations. In most circumstances it is 
likely that the welfare of the client will be best 
served by adherence to the principle, providing 
that it is interpreted with understanding and pa- 
tience and sensitive regard for the viewpoint of the 
client. In some circumstances, the welfare of the 
client might require that the psychologist not re- 
fuse his services, even though another professional 
worker were involved. 
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PART V 


3.8 MALPRACTICE OF CLINICAL AND 
CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY * 


One of the obligations of the psychologist com- 
mitted to high standards in his own work is to 
keep vigilant guard against practices among some 
persons in the profession and others on the fringes 
of the profession who, in seeking personal gain pri- 
marily, have little regard for the welfare of others. 
No code is needed to suggest that their practices 
are unethical; but a clear statement of malpractices 
may be essential if the profession is to take action 
to deny the unethical few the support or prestige 
that may come from identification with the pro- 
fession. Such a statement follows. The incidents 
are all negative, and the problems, because they 
are apparent, are presented briefly and without 
elaboration. 


3.81 OFFERING INFERIOR PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
Problem 


The lack of sophistication in the general popula- 
tion concerning psychological procedures makes it 
possible for the unethical person to present inferior 
services in exploitation of the public. 


Incidents 


1. A person calling himself a psychologist sends 
out to any person who requests it and pays the fee 
an interest test. This is filled out by the recipient 
and mailed back. The “psychologist” sends to the 
person a report on his vocational interests. Even 
though on the reverse of the test there is a warning 
to the effect that it is not an aptitude test and that 
other facts should be considered, it is nevertheless 
often taken as the indication of the vocation which 
the person should enter. I believe it should be con- 
sidered unethical to do vocational testing by corre- 
spondence and to give vocational recommendations 
on the basis of tests taken by mail and in the ab- 
sence of personal interviews. (557) 

2. A certain testing service administers a battery 
of tests for the purpose of educational and occu- 
pational diagnosis. A generous fee is paid. The 
client is presented with a volume interpreting the 
tests, and his test results. He then is supposed to 


2 Sections 3.6 and 3.7, pertaining to special problems of 
the consulting psychologist in business, are omitted here 
and will be published at a later date. 


make his own diagnosis. Confused clients of this 
organization have brought the data and the book to 
me asking for interpretation. (325) 

3. A large “institute” purports to select per- 
sonnel for commercial and industrial concerns by 
means of psychological tests. Procedures include 
self-administration of these tests by mail; scoring 
by clerical workers; and automatic interpretation 
by untrained workers, utilizing charts and tables. 
It is common practice for a client to get the help of 
others in filling in responses. Not only is this prac- 
tice unfair and misleading to employee and em- 
ployer but also standardized psychological tests are 
broadcast haphazardly and their future usefulness 
nullified. (397) 

4, A laboratory attached to a university ad- 
ministers “aptitude” tests to great numbers of per- 
sons for large fees. The same battery of tests is 
administered to all clients, and conclusions about 
occupational competence are made by untrained 
workers employing standard charts. Frequently, 
the recommendations are ludicrous, as in the case 
of a feebleminded individual who was advised to 
study engineering. (396) 

Principle 3.81-1. In the practice of clinical or 
consulting psychology, it is unethical to employ 
any procedure which in the informed opinion of 
competent persons is likely to mislead a client, to 
provide him with incomplete or erroneous informa- 
tion or faulty instruction, or in any way to subject 
him to possible harm as a result of inferior services. 

(1) Generally this principle would prohibit the 
offering of psychological services by mail, the use 
of untrained personnel or of mechanical devices 
alone in the interpretation of test results, the un- 
guarded dissemination of psychological testing ma- 
terials, the use of group procedures when indi- 
vidual procedures are indicated, and similar prac- 
tices which fail to provide adequate safeguards for 
the welfare of the client. 


3.82 MISUSING PSYCHOLOGICAL TECHNIQUES 
Problem 


The following incidents indicate ways in which 
legitimate psychological techniques may be mis- 
used with possible harm to clients and to the pro- 
fession. 

Incidents 


1. Ina small social gathering of non-professional 
persons, a psychological intern emploved hypnosis 
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as a parlor game, attempting to hypnotize each 
member of the group who expressed a willingness 
to participate. Hypnosis is a therapeutic tech- 
nique and, as such, its use should be confined to 
the therapeutic interview or to professional train- 
ing or research activities. (237) 

2. A psychologist in private practice encourages 
parents to bring children for repeated examinations 
with the implication that if these children do not 
originally reach the levels necessary for placement 
in special groups for intellectually gifted children, 
they will reach them later. The parent is led to 
believe that her child’s intellectual level will in- 
crease after a few months. (401) 

Principle 3.82-1. It is unethical to employ 
psychological techniques for devious purposes, for 
entertainment, or for other reasons not consonant 
with the best interests of a client or with the de- 
velopment of psychology as a science. 


3.83 VIOLATING SOCIAL CODES, CONVENTIONS, 
AND MORAL EXPECTATIONS 


Problem 


Occasionally there are reported gross violations 
of good professional and social judgment in the 
work of psychologists, as illustrated in the follow- 
ing incidents. 


Incidents 


1. Two young married people, on the verge of 
separation and both emotionally disturbed, sought 
professional assistance, each going to different 
therapists. Both professional men advised their 
patients to seek extra-marital experience. The 
ethical issue involved is whether a therapist is 
justified in the interest of treatment of a patient 
to advise an obvious breach of the moral code and 
of statutory laws. (138) 

2. A psychologist engaged a student client in 
sexual activities, which he rationalized as being of 
therapeutic value to the client. (94) 

Principle 3.82-1. The psychologist in the prac- 
tice of his profession should show sensible regard 
for the social codes and moral expectations of the 
people of the community in which he works, rec- 
ognizing that violations of accepted moral stand- 
ards may involve his clients in damaging personal 
conflicts, and impugn his own name and the reputa- 
tion of his profession. 
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3.83 PERFORMING PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 
THROUGH PUBLIC MEDIA 


Problem 


For purposes of prestige, financial gain, or other 
non-professional motivations, individuals have 
sometimes offered psychological services through 
media of communication which are clearly inap- 
propriate. 


Incidents 


1. Persons without training in psychology or 
allied sciences give pseudo-psychological, and often 
very undesirable, advice to individual correspond- 
ents over the radio, suggesting to listeners that 
their own problems can be solved in the manner 
suggested by the speaker. Other persons employ 
the same procedure in newspaper articles. It is my 
opinion that all public discussions of personal prob- 
lems should be done only by qualified professional 
persons, and should be carried out with the inten- 
tion to inform the public, not to entertain or solve 
its problems. (86) 

2. A therapist gives public demonstrations of his 
therapeutic technique. The only requirement for : 
admission to the demonstrations is the ability to 
pay the admissions fee. Members of the audience 
are invited to participate as subjects in the demon- 
stration. I have observed people revealed and 
humiliated and deeply disturbed by the procedure, 
and I myself as an observer left feeling sick at the 
lack of regard for the feelings or dignity of the 
person involved. (1012) 

3. A professional man writes a column for news- 
papers in which he discusses psychological prob- 
lems. While much of his stuff is unobjectionable, 
he rather often makes extreme statements that go 
beyond the data available in professional psychol- 
ogy at the present time. He also uses case mate- 
rial as a basis for recommendations which he inti- 
mates are applicable to the problems of his readers. 
(1013) 

Principle 3.83-1. It is unethical to offer psy- 
chological services for the purpose of individual 
diagnosis, treatment, or advisement, either directly 
or by implication, by means of public lectures or 
demonstrations, newspaper or magazine articles, 
radio or television programs, or similar media. 

(1) This principle should not be interpreted to 
discourage the presentation of psychological infor- 
mation to the public. The issue involved here is 
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whether the act is likely to result in harm to a per- 
son, either directly, as in the case of public demon- 
strations, or indirectly, as in the case where psy- 
chological analyses and recommendations are so 
specifically presented as to create the likelihood of 
persons accepting the statements as designed for 
their individual guidance. 


3.84 PRACTICING OUTSIDE OF PROFESSIONAL FIELD 
Problem 


The clinical or consulting psychologist often 
works with people who present multiple problems 
or complaints appropriately the concern of various 
professional groups, or who present difficulties with 
some aspects that are clearly psychological and 
other aspects that are clearly medical or legal or 
religious. In Section 3.51 the requirement that 
the psychologist seek consultation or referral in 
such cases has been stated. Here the issue involves 
deliberate practice outside the area of the psy- 
chologist’s competence. 


Incidents 


1. Physicians complained to me about the pro- 
_ fessional conduct of a man calling himself a psy- 
chologist. It was reported and proof was presented 
that this individual dispensed medicine, employed 
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a registered nurse, followed medical procedures in 
his office, and signed papers of commitment to state 
institutions. There was no evidence that he had 
any training in medicine or psychology. The medi- 
cal practices act was certainly being violated, and 
also the man was doing damage to the reputation 
of the psychological profession. (411) 

2. A company sent one of its employees who was 
falling down on the job to a firm of consultants 
claiming competence in psychology to try to find 
out where his trouble might lie. The final report 
stated, among other things, that test results showed 
that the client was suffering from mental deteriora- 
tion in the right frontal area of the brain. The re- 
port should simply have suggested a medical ex- 
amination if there was any suggestion of physical 
pathology. (766) 

Principle 3.84—1. A psychologist must not at- 
tempt to diagnose, prescribe for, treat or advise a 
client with reference to problems or complaints 
falling outside the recognized boundaries of psy- 
chological practice. 

(1) A psychologist offering professional services 
should familiarize himself with the laws of his com- 
monwealth governing medical and legal practice, 
and scrupulously adhere to relevant provisions. 
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THE PREPARATION OF A TEST MANUAL: 


DEWEY B. STUIT 
State University of Iowa 


HE usefulness of a test is in large meas- 
| ure dependent upon the adequacy and com- 
pleteness of the test’s manual of directions. 
Early tests, both educational and psychological, 
were characterized by very brief test manuals, 
often limited to one or two pages. In recent years 
there has been a marked tendency to increase the 
scope of test manuals and to make them more use- 
ful. Despite this favorable trend there is still 
marked variation among tests now in use with re- 
spect to the adequacy of manuals of directions. 

Examination of a representative sampling of test 
manuals reveals that the following topics are gen- 
erally included: purpose, construction of the test, 
directions for administration, scoring procedures, 
norms, validity, reliability, and interpretation of 
the scores, Quite generally but less frequently in- 
cluded are data pertaining to intercorrelations of 
test parts and correlations with other tests. The 
inclusion of a list of references has become a more 
general practice in recent years. 

The fact that a test manual has sections on all 
of the above topics does not, of course, mean that 
it is necessarily of high quality. The chief criticism 
which one would make of present manuals is that 
they fail to provide directions, information, or sta- 
tistical data which are really adequate for sound 
use of test results. As a general rule individual 
tests of intelligence have the most complete manu- 
als and those prepared for the early forms of apti- 
tude and achievement tests have manuals which are 
least adequate. The question then is: “What con- 
stitutes adequate treatment of the topics generally 
found in test manuals?” In the paragraphs which 
follow a few suggestions in answer to this question 
will be presented. 


PURPOSE 


The statement of purpose should be clear and 
concise. The author of a test more than anyone 
else should know for what purpose or purposes a 


1 This paper was written at the suggestion of the APA 
Subcommittee on Test Distribution, Committee on Ethical 
Standards for Psychology. 


test can be used. All too often, However, the pur- 
pose of a test is left pretty much up to the user’s 
imagination or is stated so broadly that it is al- 
most meaningless. In the early days of testing 
there probably was justification for stating pur- 
poses in general terms. With more tests available 
and with the refinement of test building procedures, 
the purposes of tests can and should be stated in 
more definitive form. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE TEST 


Information about the construction of a test is 
useful not only in judging the quality of the test 
but also in the interpretation of the test scores. 
What determined the general nature of the test, 
e.g., number of parts, type of item used, length and 
format? What basic principles were observed in 
constructing the test items, .e.g., correlations with 
other items, form of the items? What content was 
sampled? Was the validity of the items deter- 
mined by internal consistency, correlation with an 
external criterion or subjective judgment? How 
was the difficulty of the items determined? Was 
the test tried out experimentally? How were time 
limits set? What revisions have been made in the 
test? 


DIRECTIONS FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Recent test manuals show very marked improve- 
ment over earlier ones in the adequacy of directions 
for administration. This section of the manual 
should be divided into two major parts; namely, 
(1) preparations for testing, and (2) administra- 
tion of the test. The success or failure of a test or 
a testing program is often determined by the ade- 
quacy of general preparations. Are the necessary 
materials at hand? Have proctors been secured 
and trained? Is the room suitable for testing? 
Have examiners been properly instructed about the 
testing program? Has sufficient time been allowed 
for the test? Even though these questions apply 
to any testing program and should be generally 
known, they should, nevertheless, be treated in 
every test manual. It is all too easy for an ex- 
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aminer to overlook one or more of these items even 
though he has given tests before or has read about 
them in textbooks on testing. 

The directions for administering the test itself 
should be specific and given in chronological order. 
Directions which are to be read to the examinees 
should be printed in distinctive type so they can be 
readily spotted. ` Even though tests may not be 
confidential, the examiner should make every effort 
to prevent copies from falling into the hands of 
unauthorized persons. Specific directions for seat- 
ing examinees, distributing materials and collecting 
them should, therefore, be included in the manual. 


SCORING PROCEDURES 


The optimum length of this section of the manual 
is determined largely by the complexity of the test- 
ing instrument. The simplest scoring procedure is 
one in which one merely determines the “number 
right” as is often the case with achievement tests. 
Nevertheless, the manual should make this clear 
and should state whether or not there is to be any 
penalty for wrong answers. If the answer sheet is 
to be scored by the use of a stencil, specific direc- 
tions should be included about the use of the stencil, 
how scores are to be counted, what to do about 
items not clearly marked and where scores are to 
be recorded. If a weighting procedure is to be used, 
such as in some interest and personality inventories, 
the method of scoring should be described very 
completely. Free response items should be scored 
by comparison with an adequate variety of scored 
responses in the test manual. Suggestions for check- 
ing the accuracy of scores, such as rescoring by a 
second scorer, should also be included. 


NORMS 


If a test is to be used in comparing the perform- 
ance of the examinee with the performance of 
others, a test must have norms. In clinical work 
and in guidance the usefulness of a test is largely 
dependent upon the quality of the norms, One 
would be quite safe in saying that a minority of 
present-day tests have fully adequate norms. A 
great many tests have norms based upon large num- 
bers of cases but the selection of the cases often 
leaves much to be desired. All too often norms are 
based upon “opportunity” rather than the deliber- 
ate selection of cases to fulfill the purpose of pro- 
viding a given type of norm. 

The chief criticism of norms of present tests is 


that not enough information is provided concerning 
the personal characteristics, geographical distribu- 
tion, educational background, and vocational ex- 
perience of the individuals whose test scores are 
used in building the norms. A distinct improve- 
ment in test norms would be brought about if norms 
were gathered in terms of a defined purpose and 
only those cases used which meet the specifications. 
The manual should then describe this normative 
population in specific terms so that the test user 
has the necessary information on the basis of which 
to make appropriate comparisons or test interpreta- 
tions. 


VALIDITY 


Few characteristics of a test are mentioned more 
frequently than that of validity. And in many 
cases a test is judged as being valid if the test au- 
thor reports high correlations with some criteria or 
criterion. Unfortunately this may or may not be 
very helpful to the test user, Perhaps the chief 
criticism of validity data as now presented in test 
manuals is the incomplete description of the cri- 
terion used. In many cases the test user is simply 
told that the test scores were correlated with school 
marks, ratings of performance, or production rec- 
ords. Nothing is said about the “validity” of the 
criterion, its appropriateness, reliability, or range 
of scores. As pointed out by the writer (6) in an- 
other publication, the validity of an aptitude test 
is greatly influenced by the nature of the criterion. 
The same would be true of achievement tests, in- 
terest inventories, intelligence tests, and personality 
inventories. When validity coefficients are reported 
the population tested should be accurately described 
and pertinent data such as appropriateness, range, 
and reliability of the criterion should also be given. 
Only in this way is the test user in a position to 
judge whether the validity data reported are ade- 
quate or applicable to his purpose. 


RELIABILITY 


The main purpose served by reliability data is 
that of helping the test user pass judgment upon the 
technical quality of the test and as an indication of 
the usefulness of the test in individual clinical work 
or guidance. The test user should, therefore, re- 
port reliability coefficients not as evidence that the 
test is necessarily good, but as evidence regarding 
its consistency of measurement. As in the case of 
validity coefficients, the author should describe fully 
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the population tested in determining the reliability 
coefficient, the range of Scores, how the coefficient 
was computed, and whether correction was made 
Tor restriction of the range of scores. Since there 
are many ways of computing reliability coefficients, 
the specific method used should be clearly described 
(e.g. Kuder-Richardson, test-retest, split-half) and, 
for the benefit of those who may not be well versed 
in statistical matters, the reasons for using and the 
appropriateness of the method should be explained. 
Unless the test user is apprised of these facts, the 
reported reliability coefficient or coefficients may 
mean very little to him. 
INTERPRETATION OF SCORES 

The interpretation of test scores is closely tied 
up with the norms and validity of the test. If 
these two topics have been adequately treated in 
the manual, there may not be a great deal of need 
for a lengthy section on interpretation of scores. 
If the test is to be used in clinical work and guid- 
ance, however, the test may be made much more 
useful by including a section on this topic. This is 
particularly true of interest tests, personality in- 
ventories, and individual intelligence tests. The test 
author, on the basis of his own experience or the 
experience of others, may increase the usefulness of 
his test by discussing more fully what particular 
Scores or combinations of scores mean, how the 
examinee can be better understood by means of the 
test scores, what educational, clinical, or guidance 
measures are indicated—in brief, what is the sig- 
nificance of the obtained score or scores. When- 
ever these suggestions are based upon research evi- 
dence they should most certainly be included in the 
manual; if, however, they are based upon the au- 
thor’s hunches they should be clearly labelled as 
such and the user cautioned that there is no re- 
search evidence to substantiate these suggestions 
or claimed uses. 


INTERCORRELATION OF TEST PARTS AND 
CORRELATION WITH OTHER TESTS 


Guilford (4) has recently indicated that in the 
not too distant future, test authors will as a gen- 
eral practice publish the factorial composition of 
their tests. This may very well come to pass but 
in the meantime test authors should at least show 
the intercorrelations of test parts (if the scores are 
to be used separately), the intercorrelations of the 
tests comprising a battery and, whenever feasible, 
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correlations with other well known tests of similar 
types. For example, without tables of intercorre- 
lations, a test user cannot judge whether the tests 
comprising an aptitude test battery are really meas- 
uring different facets of ability or if the separate 
Scores obtained from an interest inventory are really 
non-overlapping. If a test author were to place on 
the market a new individual test of general intelli- 
gence it would seem only logical for prospective 
users to inquire about correlations with the Stan- 
ford-Binet and the Wechsler-Bellevue. A complete 
test manual should provide such data in order to 
give the test user information which may be help- 
ful to him. In summary, the test author should 
present such tables of intercorrelations and corre- 
lations with other tests as will help the test user in 
determining what the test or test battery is measur- 
ing and how useful it may be in comparison with 
other tests previously available in the field. 


GENERAL FORMAT 


In addition to having in it the topics listed above 
the test manual should be clearly written, well or- 
ganized and printed so that the separate topics can 
be easily spotted. A table of contents and/or index 
should also be included. If early changes in the 
manual are contemplated, consideration may be 
profitably given to a publication of the loose-leaf 
type. Since many test users have only a minimum 
of background information in testing, data should 
be presented in the simplest possible form. Data 
of interest only to technical experts should be in- 
cluded in a technical appendix. 


SUMMARY 


The preparation of a test manual is an impor- 
tant technical job. Unless the manual contains 
adequate information concerning such topics as 
purpose, validity, norms, scoring procedures, and 
construction of the test, there is real danger that 
test scores will be misinterpreted and misused. 
Without an adequate manual a test score may actu- 
ally be a meaningless figure. It behooves every 
test constructor, therefore, to give careful consid- 
eration to the planning and preparation of test 
manuals and to consult the literature pertaining 
to the preparation of test manuals (2, 3, 5, 7). 
Study of the reviews of tests in Buros (1) will 
“point up” many of the weaknesses in present 
manuals and will also show the strengths of the 
better manuals. Reviews such as those found in 
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Buros and the reports of many test users will sup- 
port the contention that the improvement of test 
manuals constitutes one of the “musts” in the 
progress of the testing movement. 
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APPROVED DOCTORAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 
IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
March, 1951 


On recommendation of the Committee on Train- 
ing in Clinical Psychology, the Board of Directors 
of the American Psychological Association, at its 
meeting of March 2-4, 1951, approved the doctoral 
training programs in clinical psychology which are 
conducted by the institutions listed below. Train- 
ing programs which have not requested evaluation 
and programs which have been evaluated but not 
approved are not included in the list. 

Inclusion of the name of an institution in this 
list indicates approval of doctoral training in clini- 
cal psychology only; inclusion or non-inclusion car- 
ries no implications for other graduate programs in 
psychology or for programs of graduate education 
in other disciplines. 


The clinical training programs at the institutions 
here listed are differentiated by Roman numerals 
(I or II) to indicate overall differences in the 
strength or quality of these programs. “I” is the 
higher rating. Some of the schools were last visited 
in 1948—49, others in 1949-50, and the remainder 
in 1950-51. Current ratings are therefore based 
upon the results of the last visit and upon interim 
reports which have been prepared by each school 
and submitted to the Committee. 

Each of the institutions listed has been reported 
to the U. S. Public Health Service, to the Veterans 
Administration, and to the Surgeon General’s Office 
of the U. S. Army as conducting at the present time 
an approved program of doctoral training in clini- 
cal psychology. 


LIST OF DOCTORAL TRAINING PROGRAMS IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


approved by 
THE BOARD or DIRECTORS, AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Boston University (II) 

University of Buffalo (II) 

University of California (Berkeley) (I) 
University of California (Los Angeles) (I) 
Catholic University of America (II) 
University of Chicago (I) 

Clark University (I) 

University of Colorado (I) 

Duke University (I) 

Harvard University (I) 

University of Illinois (1) 

Indiana University (I) 

State University of Iowa (I) 
University of Kansas (1) 

University of Kentucky (II) 

Michigan State College (II) 

University of Michigan (I) 

University of Minnesota (I) 

University of Nebraska (II) 


New York University (Graduate School) (II) 
University of North Carolina (1) 
Northwestern University (I) 

Ohio State University (1) 

Pennsylvania State College (1) 

University of Pennsylvania (1) 

University of Pittsburgh (I) 

Purdue University (I) 

University of Rochester (I) 

University of Southern California (I) 
Stanford University (I) 

Teachers College, Columbia University (I) 
University of Tennessee (II) 

University of Texas (II) 

University of Washington (Seattle) (I) 
Washington University (St. Louis) (I) 
Western Reserve University (II) 
University of Wisconsin (I) 

Yale University (I) 
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PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO THE TEACHING OF 
PSYCHOLOGY: SKETCH OF A RECENTLY DE- 
VELOPED DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 


O. A. OESER 


University of Melbourne, Australia 


IS article describes very briefly the steps 

| taken to introduce new courses at Melbourne 

University during each of the first five years 

of the existence of the Department of Psychology, 

and its principal aims. The functional aspects are 

discussed in more detail, since the novel features 

of the Department reflect certain theoretical as- 

sumptions in social, educational and industrial psy- 
chology. 


HISTORY 


The University of Melbourne, founded in 1853, is 
the only university in the State of Victoria (popu- 
lation 215 million) and is situated near the cen- 
tre of the city of Melbourne (population 1,100,000). 
The total student population in 1950 was 9,000. 
The University has the following divisions, called 
*Faculties": Arts, Science, Medicine, Law, Den- 
tistry, Engineering, Music, Education, Architecture, 
Commerce, Veterinary Science. 

The Department of Psychology, founded in 1946, 
is a part of the Faculty of Arts and is also closely 
connected with the Faculties of Medicine, Science, 
and Education. 

The academic year starts in March and ends in 
November. 

The first teaching course in psychology was an- 
nounced late in March, 1946, and 280 students en- 
rolled for Psychology Part I. 

In 1947, four courses called Psychology Part II, 
Collective Behaviour, Industrial Psychology and 
Psychopathology were established. 

In 1948, Psychology Part III was added. It was 
hoped to be able to give full specialty courses also 
in Child and Developmental Psychology and in 
Comparative Psychology; but the persisting post- 
war difficulties in accommodation, increasing finan- 
cial stringency, and an acute shortage of trained 

psychologists in Australia made this impossible. A 
“full specialty course” means three hours lectures 


and tutorials, and six hours laboratory and field 
work per week throughout the year (25 weeks) as 
a minimum requirement. Some 650 students were 
between them taking 868 courses, since a student 
can take two or three courses (except in his first 
year). The annual number of psychologists who 
have taken the full six-course training is now sta- 
bilising at about 35. 

In 1949 provisions were made for the Master of 
Arts. The requirements are full-time work on a 
thesis and attendance at seminars that aim to give 
the student a synoptic view of the major fields of 
human activities and interests. The heads of the 
Departments of Biology, Philosophy, History, An- 
thropology, Law, Political Science, Education, Lan- 
guages (English), and Fine Arts each conduct three 
two-hour seminars on the fundamental problems, 
methods and theories in their fields. 

In 1950 a “Child Guidance Centre" was designed 
and built. This will provide a psychological service 
for the community and serve as a centre for teach- 
ing, research, and advanced refresher courses in 
clinical psychology, including remedial teaching and 
play therapy. 

The staff in 1950 consisted of one professor, five 
senior lecturers, four lecturers, three senior ,tutors 
(i.e. junior lecturers) and ten tutor-demonstrators.* 
In addition, twelve non-academic professional psy- 
chologists and four psychiatrists give part-time tu- 
torial assistance. The full-time staff also provides 
special groups of lectures for medical students, 
speech therapists, youth leaders, the Council for 
Adult Education, and for the School of Education 
in Educational Psychology and Experimental Edu- 
cation. Several members also act as honorary psy- 
chologists at Melbourne hospitals which have Psy- 
chiatric Outpatients Clinics. 


1 These titles are roughly the equivalents of professor, as- 
sociate professor, assistant professor, instructor and gradu- 
ate assistant at American universities. 
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PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO THE TEACHING OF PsycHOLOGY 


The courses of the Department, like all Arts 
courses, are open to students who do not seek a 
directly vocational training: but the Department’s 
main function is the professional training of psy- 
chologists, together with training in pure and ap- 
plied research, with courses in psychology for stu- 
dents in other Schools for whom psychology is a re- 
quired or an ancillary subject (e.g. social workers), 
and with psychological services to the community, 
so far as resources permit. 


THE GOALS OF THE PROGRAMME 


Three principles underlie the work of the De- 
partment: 

(1) Teaching must take place in a “democratic 
climate." That is, the learning activities of the 
students must be task and student centered, not 
teacher centered, as is the case in most schools. 

(2) The development of theory must go hand in 
hand with practice. 

(3) Barriers to communication and cooperation 
must be broken not only between students and be- 
tween staff and students, but also between the Psy- 
chology Department and other departments in the 
university, and between the Psychology Depart- 
ment and the outside world. 

The application of these principles to practice 
means: 

Students work in small peer-groups or “syndi- 
cates.” This gives reality practice in team-work 
and setting group goals during the acquisition of 
knowledge, lessens tensions between staff and stu- 
dents, reduces anxieties because there is little status 
competition between students, and very greatly 
raises aspiration and achievement levels. 

Laboratory, field and clinical work are insepa- 
rable in all courses. The theoretical implications 
of such work are reviewed in lectures, and inten- 
sively discussed in syndicates, and in tutorial groups 
to which students have to present papers. 

This also requires that psychology be treated al- 
ways as a whole, not as an agglomeration of parts 
that, like bitter pills, can be “taken” in small doses. 

Secondly, design of experiments and quantitative 
treatment of data are simply regarded as necessary 
aspects of training in psychology. We have there- 
fore given up lecturing about psychometrics, except 
to review fundamental methodological concepts. 

Although all psychologists at the University are 
at present members of the Psychology Department, 
there is active cooperation between it and other de- 
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partments. A major undertaking in 1950 has been 
a joint study of the city of Prahran (a suburb of 
Melbourne) by some staff, a special research staff 
and senior students of the Department of Psychol- 
ogy, the Faculty of Architecture and the Board of 
Social Studies, for the purpose of making a com- 
prehensive town plan. The scheme is financed by 
the City Council, involves much contact between 
citizens and university members, and will lead to a 
series of educational “action researches,” 

Contact and cooperation with the community is 
also assured in other ways. Students observe and 
work in hospitals, industries, and schools as part of 
their training in field work, clinical work, and voca- 
tional guidance; non-academic professional psy- 
chologists serve as tutors, and liaison is maintained 
with press and radio on matters of public concern 
in which psychologists as psychologists have some- 
thing to say. 


TEACHING; STRUCTURE, CONTENT, AND PROCESS 


Structure. The full-time student requires three 
years to take the full degree in Psychology. As 
from 1950 the Honours degree will take four years, 
the Pass degree three. 

The Bachelor of Arts degree in Psychology con- 
sists of: 


First year: Psychology I and 3 other first-year 
subjects; 

Second year: Psychology II and 2 specialties, 
minor thesis; 

Third year: Psychology III and 1 specialty, ma- 
jor thesis; 

Fourth year: Thesis and further diagnostic prac- 
tice. 


There are four “specialties”: Collective Behaviour, 
Psychopathology, Applied Psychology (Industrial) , 
and Theory of Statistics. To be considered for the 
degree with Honours, a student must obtain Hon- 
ours in Part III and in at least three other Psy- 
chology courses. 

The Master of Arts has BA (Hons.) as pre- 
requisite and is gained by thesis and oral examina- 
tions. Candidates are required to attend seminars 
and advised to take courses that will broaden their 
background—certain Arts courses for those with 
mainly scientific interests, Science courses for those 
with mainly Arts interests. 

Every course consists of lectures, tutorials and 
practicals. The ratio of lectures plus tutorials to 
practical work is 3:2 in the first year, 3:6 in the 
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second and in specialties, and 3:12 in the third. 
In addition, second and third year students must 
carry out an independent empirical investigation 
and present it as a thesis, What “practical work” 
entails is described below. The reasons for insist- 
ing on an empirical investigation are: first, that 
theoretical work is presented by students for dis- 
cussion in tutorials. Secondly, that as the investi- 
gation is part of training in research, bibliographi- 
cal studies are of necessity included in it. Each 
student has to submit a laboratory book in which 
the experimental work done in the laboratory is 
written up and integrated with his theoretical 
knowledge and reading of the specialist literature. 
He therefore has to do a considerable amount of 
critical reading and writing before he presents his 
year’s work for examination. 

Content and Process. Broadly speaking, the core 
courses contain the more abstract theoretical parts 
of general and experimental psychology: the con- 
tent of the specialties is for the moment sufficiently 
indicated by their titles—Collective Behaviour, 


Psychopathology, and Applied Psychology (In- . 


dustry).? 

One of the traditional aspects of teaching psy- 
chology has been the emphasis, especially in the 
first year, on sensory and physiological psychology. 
In this Department, throughout all courses, the em- 
phasis lies on man as a social organism, the over- 
whelming proportion of whose responses has been 
learnt in a social environment. Moreover, one of 
the principles of teaching is to proceed from the 
known to the unknown and the concrete to the ab- 
stract.. There are as yet no psychology courses in 
schools; but all students know from first-hand ex- 
perience about many important psychological proc- 
esses and functions. That folklore, films and press 
have given them many wrong notions is true but 
irrelevant; a student who had studied no science 
at school would begin Physics I or Biology I with 
many wrong notions about heat, or magnetism, or 
the circulation of the blood. 

Another traditional aspect is the time-honoured 
academic belief in Arts Faculties that students learn 
through being lectured at; and this, added to the 
fact that psychology used to be a branch of phi- 
losophy, has kept psychological teaching over- 
verbalised. 

These considerations give us three guiding lines 
for the content of the core courses. Phenomeno- 


2Theory of Statistics is taught in the Department of 
Mathematics. 
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logical description and analysis of the macrostruc- 
ture of behaviour must precede the study of micro- 
structure or “elements”; the study must from the 
beginning be based on active exploration, ie. ex- 
perimental, clinical, and field work; experimental 
and psychometric treatment must receive greater 
emphasis than lecturing. 

The general scheme of the “core” courses, then, 
runs somewhat as follows: In Part I, the student is 
introduced to the major fields of psychology by 
way of lectures, and is then plunged into systematic 
experimental work, with associated training in ele- 
mentary descriptive statistics up to product-mo- 
ment correlation. Contrary to accepted practice, 
we start not with the elements (such as heat spots 
or colour vision), but with facts of the student’s 
immediate experience: that perception is selective, 
that remembering is subject to transformations in 
which social settings and the past history of the 
Subject play a part, and that individual differences 
manifest themselves in each psychological experi- 
ment. Discussions immediately following the first 
broad demonstrations at once raise certain ques- 
tions from which some tentative hypotheses are 
formulated, which determine the layout of the next 
experiment. This in turn raises new questions 
and so on, 

The notion of experimental control thus arises out 
of the data and each following experiment is more 
and more rigorously controlled. The psychophysical 
methods and problems such as threshold measure- 
ment and quantification thus emerge as methodo- 
logical necessities. Increasing control finally leads 
to the realisation that in psychology one can con- 
trol too rigorously. If one does, the results may be 
“general,” but may have little relevance to psycho- 
logical problems. Indeed, it is shown that by suc- 
cessively increasing controls and decreasing vari- 
ables, one arrives at the point where the field of 
psychology is left and that of physiology entered. 
At this point we return to some of the problems 
raised earlier and set aside. 

While this is going on, the student also begins 
tutorial work in a group of 12-15. After he has 
mastered the problems connected with experiment 
and quantification, he proceeds to discuss the broad 
topics of interest to everyone: race psychology, 
delinquency, propaganda and communication, and 
the like. He has to read widely and present ver- 
bally a structured paper. The tutorials are not de- 
signed to chew over again matters dealt with in lec- 
tures; and there are no “quizzes,” 
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"Throughout, two theoretical aspects are em- 
phasised; methodology and its concomitant, the 
dispassionate study of behaviour; and individual 
differences, It is the existence of individual dif- 
ferences that determines the main “theme” of the 
course: the study of the structure of personality 
and its measurement. Towards the end of the year 
the social determinants of personality are treated. 

Basically, this sets the pattern for Parts II and 
IIT also. 

In Part II the theme is the development of per- 
sonality. The practical work is concerned largely 
with systematic analyses of learning theory. Psy- 
chometric techniques dealt with are tests of sig- 
nificance, and elementary theory of variance, And 
the student is introduced to the systematic assess- 
ment of the developing personality by way of 
thorough training in interviewing and, the Binet 
and other tests suitable for children. Each stu- 
dent now has to write a small thesis based on em- 
pirical work in the field (e.g. case studies, socio- 
metric analyses, learning problems in life situations, 
design and construction of an apparatus). 

In Part III, the theme is “Personality.” Here 
structure, function, and development are studied at 
higher levels of abstraction. In particular, percep- 
tion and the social determinants in perceptual proc- 
esses are experimentally analysed, and the student 
is introduced to the methodology of assessment of 
the adult personality. Analysis of variance and 
factor analysis are the main statistical techniques 
taught through workperiods and laboratory syndi- 
cates. It is here that the history of psychological 
theory is discussed, since we do not like rote learn- 
ing and believe that the historical combats between 
"rival" theories attain meaning and significance for 
the student only after he has had first-hand experi- 
ence of psychological problems. 

Syndicate work has become the normal teaching 
device. We believe the view that “a group works 
at the lowest common intellectual and motivational 
denominator? to be a myth propagated by mis- 
anthropic introverts. There is enough evidence al- 
ready to show that in syndicates each student works 
at a level of aspiration far higher than that which 
he sets himself when working alone. Some of the 
reasons for this have already been touched upon. 
In addition, a value of syndicate work lies in the 
Social training it provides. 

The Specialties. Of the four remaining courses, 
one is taken in the Department of Mathematics 
by psychology students with a special interest in 
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and qualifications for statistical and psychometric 
theory. The remaining three are built on the con- 
cept of the social applications of psychology. One, 
Collective Behaviour, is regarded on the one hand 
as the “core,” on the other as that division of the 
Psychology Department in which new experiments 
in teaching psychology are carried out (such as 
syndicate work, group planning and decisions) be- 
fore they are introduced into other divisions. Let 
us consider the three specialties briefly in turn. 
Collective Behaviour. The syllabus is hard to 
define concisely, The students themselves are ex- 
pected to master the factual contents of such texts 
as Murphy and Newcomb, LaPiere and Farnsworth, 
Klineberg, Hartley and Newcomb, with the help of 
their own discussion groups and in tutorial sessions. 
Lectures, practicals and field work cover the main 
concepts of descriptive and cultural anthropology, 
empirical sociology (e.g. the “Yankee City” series, 
the British Social Surveys and books like “Caste 
and Class in a Southern Town") and problems of 
mensuration from public opinion polling to attitude 
scaling. In the laboratory, experimental work is 
carried out on social factors influencing behaviour 
(e.g. “levels of aspiration” in individual or team 
work) and on methods of observing, classifying 
and analysing behaviour in a social setting. Stu- 
dents are given special training in field interviewing, 
first in theory and through role playing, and then 
through participating in a field research project. 
In 1948 a study of attitudes to immigration and to 
anti-semitism was made. In 1949 and 1950 the 
major research projects were the study of Aus- 
tralian urban and rural social structure, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the family and its internal ten- 
sion systems; a study of child rearing and the 
development of social attitudes and stereotypes; 
and further study of the relation of attitudes to 
immigration with class positions and status. These 
studies all form part of the Unesco Tensions Study. 
The course requires four two-hour sessions per 
week. The distinction between lectures, tutorials 
and practical work has been abandoned, each ses- 
sion being treated as a “workshop.” This method 
of combining teaching, training and research is hard 
going for the staff, because both they and the stu- 
dents set a high standard in pace and intensity of 
work done. But the method seems to be very suc- 
cessful for this kind of subject, as regards amount 
learnt and skills acquired, as well as in rapidity 
and depth of attitude changes in the students. 
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Applied Psychology (Industrial). This course 
covers the fields of psychology applied to industry, 
the main emphasis being on the social relations 
within industry and between industry and the com- 
munity. 

The practical work is based on test construction, 
vocational guidance, and the social definition of “a 
job." Thorough vocational guidance case studies 
and job studies are part of the requirement. The 
old-fashioned “efficiency-engineering” approach to 
industrial psychology, as exemplified in most text- 
books, is treated incidentally through some labo- 
ratory work. All core course students receive com- 
prehensive training in laboratory work. 

In 1949 the methods adopted in the Collective 
Behaviour specialty were carried over to the Ap- 
plied Psychology specialty. It has now become 
abundantly clear that teaching for examination pur- 
poses and training for research go together, and 
that undergraduates in training can in fact help to 
make research contributions if they are effectively 
organised. 

Psychopathology. This isthe only course from 
which students may be excluded on personality 
grounds, Because of limited facilities in the teach- 
ing hospitals, numbers have also to be limited. 

The course concerns the theory of psychopa- 
thology, and the clinical practice of psychologists. 
Tutorials are concerned with case discussion and 
elucidation of theoretical points, and are conducted 
by practising psychiatrists. Field work is done in 
hospitals and mental hospitals, experimental work 
in the laboratory. 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


The Department has power to exclude any stu- 
dent whose behaviour does not conform to accepted 
standards of professional ethics. During the third 
year, two “work periods” (4 hours) are devoted to 
a detailed analysis and discussion of the “Code of 
Professional Ethics’ drawn up by the Victorian 
Group of the Australian Branch of the British Psy- 
chological Society, a comprehensive document de- 
signed to be the basis of future State legislation 
concerning the registration and employment of pro- 
fessional psychologists. 

The discussion of this Code with its many defini- 
tions is another way of making the professional 
training of psychologists realistic, and the student 
actively aware of the social relations and implica- 
tions of a profession. 


SELECTION AND TRAINING OF STAFF 


Since psychologists are supposed to know some- 
thing about the psychological principles of teaching 
and learning, a good deal of attention is devoted to 
the selection and training of junior staff. To de- 
scribe details of this process might be tedious. 
Suffice it to say that the staff group is also regarded 
as a number of “syndicates,” and that many hours 
of work and formal discussion are devoted each 
year to the questions “What is Psychology?”, 
“What do we want to teach and why?”, *How shall 
we teach it?", 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Iam well aware that many of the procedures de- 
scribed in this paper find a place in other psychol- 
ogy departments. My aim has been three-fold: 

First, to announce the establishment of a new 
Department and to give our colleagues elsewhere 
a chance to assess its scope. 

Secondly, to show that we have firmly set our 
face against that over-particularisation of psychol- 
ogy into a collection of short courses which in some 
universities has led to the provision of twenty and 
more different courses. We prefer to treat psy- 
chology as a whole, and its study as a continuous 
development rather than as an irregular series of 
orbital jumps in quanta that are measured weekly 
through quizzes or other competitive mark-gaining 
examinations. 

Thirdly, to maintain that no effort should be 
spared to teach psychology well, and to make the 
student aware of the dynamics of the teaching and 
learning processes. This is because the professional 
psychologist at work must always be a teacher. 
The psychologist cannot, for instance, change 
teaching methods in schools. The teachers must 
do that themselves. His role is that of adviser. 
Just as in vocational guidance he does not direct a 
person into a job, but diagnoses, presents the facts 
to the candidate and his immediate social group, 
and helps them to understand, so he cannot direct 
teachers or employers and make them assume new 
roles. The psychologist should never take the 
leading or executive role, for instance in an indus- 
trial organisation, any more than a psychoanalyst 
should dominate a patient. He must help the pa- 
tient to cure himself; he must be a counselor, or 
teacher. 


Manuscript received October 7, 1950 
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Repeating Fundamental Experiments 
To the Editor: 


Why don't psychologists repeat fundamental experi- 
ments, as do physicists? This question has popped up 
in a number of informal discussions in which I hap- 
pened to participate: We usually decide that many ex- 
periments actually are repeated, but not reported. Such 
repeat experiments are very satisfactory for laboratory 
courses, honors candidates, and even MA theses. They 
furnish excellent training. But if they come out in 
the expected direction, psychologists hesitate to take 
the trouble to write them up, since they are scarcely 
original research. If the results are negative, they 
aren't reported either—perhaps for different reasons. 
Thus we are deprived of a chance to separate the grain 
from the chaff in current research. 

One solution of the difficulty might be a short sec- 
tion in one or more journals. This section would be 
made up of short statements, perhaps only a paragraph 
in length. As a sample, here is one statement that I 
probably should have reported 15 years ago, when the 
details were fresh: 


Schlosberg had an honors candidate repeat Bass & 
Hull, The irradiation of a tactile conditioned reflex 
in man. J. comp. Psychol., 1934, 17, 47-65. Re- 
sults from half a dozen Ss yielded a descending 
gradient, in rough agreement with that reported. 


Such a section might overcrowd the journal, or it 
might die from malnutrition. There may be better 
solutions to the problem. Some may urge that there 
are not very many experiments worth repeating. I 
would like to hear what others think about the matter. 

a HAROLD SCHLOSBERG 
Brown University 


Fields of Psychology 


Psychology as a whole has been subdivided into its 
parts by a number of individuals and agencies, but little 
agreement seems to exist as to the number of main 
fields, their titles or their scope. In order to give some 
data to enable some clarification of the general prob- 
lem, “What is psychology?”, the writer has examined 
seventeen sources in order to attempt an analysis of 
current informed opinion, : 

Of our sources, only Wolfle (17) tackled this prob- 
lem explicitly. The other sources included eight books, 
generally called “Fields of Psychology” (3, 4, 5, 7, 11, 
13, 14, 16). Three were lists of fields of concentration 
for the PhD (1, 2, 15), two were official sources (8, 
10), two were research reports which were adapted for 


our purpose (6, 12), and the last is an analysis of the 
adjectives of specialized journals of psychology as of 
1947 (9). 

It became evident very soon that a straightforward 
method of listing every suggested field would result in 
a list of some 400 titles. Some sources combined fields 
by means of ampersands and hyphens; others appended 
what they believed to be subfields by the media of 
commas, colons and parentheses; and some authorities 
used alternate terms. In order to make some order out 
of this mass of data, the following rules were adopted. 


1. Every field and subfield, no matter how presented, 
` were separated into distinct fields. Thus, Social-Per- 
sonality became Social and Personality, and Applied 
(business and industrial) became Applied, Business 
and Industrial. 


2. Alternate terms were listed under the more general 
term. Thus Animal and Comparative were listed 
under Animal. 


3. Areas considered parts of subfields were listed 
under the more inclusive terms. Thus, Adolescent, 
Adult, Child, etc. are listed under Developmental. 


It is evident that the straightforward reporting de- 
sired cannot be done, and consequently Table 1 is pre- 
sented which includes every term which was encoun- 
tered two or more times and which was forced into one 
of our sixteen final categories. 

Fourteen special fields of psychology stand out on the 
basis of being mentioned by at least one-half of our 
sources, and if we include all areas mentioned by at 
least five of our authorities, the list increases to sixteen. 
A seventeenth “general” and otherwise unclassifiable 
area also developed. Table 2 lists these sixteen special 
areas in order of popularity, and permits also the identi- 
fication of the suggesting sources, as interpreted by this 
writer, 

Among the items worthy of mention are the complete 
agreement of all sources of Social Psychology as a sepa- 
rate field, and the surprising weakness of Personality 
and Differential which just met the criterion of one- 
half of all mentions. The relatively low ranks of Ex- 
perimental and Measurement can be explained by their 
implicit inclusion in other fields, and indeed it might be 
logical not to consider them as fields, but rather as 
methods which apply to all other fields. 

Examining Table 1 makes it evident that many of the 
subheadings could with equal logic fit under one or 
more of the main fields, and indeed some of the sub- 
headings might be considered to be more general than 
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TABLE 1 
Classification of terms used in fields of psychology t 
SOCIAL CLINICAL PHYSIOLOGICAL DIFFERENTIAL 
crowd adjustment ` audition group differences 
culture diagnosis clinical neurology individual 
group evaluation hearing individual differences 
group processes human adjustment nervous system intelligence 
home mental hygiene t vision Eg 
institutions psychotherapy special capacities 
language speech disorders ANDAL i special traits 
nationalism treatment methods comparative CRIMINOLOGY 
public opinion EXPERIMENTAL : ti 
semantics behavior deviations 
Social issues methods behavior problems 
social reform EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT crime 
social action college life wiental tect delinquency 
learning statistics ESTHETICS 
ABNORMAL school learning tests of intelligence at 
abnormalities of behavior special equo Vie music + 
mental deficiency pane SYSTEMS 
s teaching GENERAL 
mental illness hingcankk i 
graphy attention 
psychoneuroses foundations of psychology itud 
psychosomatics Ne Gmina attitudes 
psychoses 4 complex processes 
DEVELOPMENTAL methods in psychology eUibtious 
adolescent schools habits 
INDUSTRIAL adult TORR imagination 
advertising child PERSONALITY memory 
applied child development motivation 
business childhood GUIDANCE perceptual 
efficiency decline avocational problem solving 
human engineering genetic consulting response processes 
industry growth counseling speech 
military human development interests symbolic processes 
personnel maturity leisure symbols 
salesmanship old age vocational thinking 
TABLE 2 
Fields of psychology as suggested by authorities 
References. n... anoen 1) 2) RE S SSO | 7] 8 | 9 | 10 | 1 | 12 | 13 | 14 | 15°) 16 | 17 | Total 
Fields 
Social ene esed eiue | eve e Mrs VS ege eM levee e toy 1T 
Industrial Y ae aes eos ei ee |o n ERE ER PALE: |i vi} v |} 15 
Abnormal Viv jv Viv iv {viv ivilv lw iv |velv y 15 
Clinical VOTA SPN EN EN IEN, Viviviv viv Vie EN 14 
Developmental viv 4 viv JI | |« y A IN Y 4 14 
Educational NS cde | Pts Pc Pas Nei PS ENS EE TS viv v | 13 
Experimental viv Y v|v|x vivfjJviv vy | il 
Animal v a ia aa ESUN EE |v VEVA ENEI 11 
Physiological vi[v Vo lua Y Viviv v |v 10 
Measurement M NEN; v vi[v |v viv v 9 
Guidance v vj v x2 uos VAN v 9 
Systems vv Viv v v viv 8 
Personality viv vViviv Vv 47144 8 
Differential v Viviv Y y viv 8 
Criminology viv viv Viv 6 
Esthetics Y M Y viv 5 
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the terms selected. In the Social classification a cer- 
tain amount of arbitrariness seems unavoidable. 
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How Far Left Is the APA Going? . 


I am certain I was not alone in the feeling of em- 
barrassment I felt when the Board of Directors of the 
APA issued their pronunciamento last fall relative to 
the University of California and loyalty oaths. I at- 
tendéd the APA convention at Penn State but recall 
no attempt on the part of APA officials to assess the re- 
action of the membership on this issue. I must con- 
clude it was a unilateral action. By what statistical 
formula does a sample of 10 (Board of Directors) rep- 
resent a population of 8,500 (APA membership) ? 

Now comes a note printed in the American Psycholo- 
gist, March, 1951, that the APA has received a letter of 
commendation from the American Civil Liberties Union 
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in regards to the above action. Are any of our mem- 
bers so naive as not to know to what the American 
Civil Liberties Union is loyal? By what subversive ra- 
tionalization does one arrive at the conclusion that it 
is an “imposition” for state or federal employees to be 
required to indicate their loyalty to the legal constitu- 
tions of their respective employers? 

Anyone above the mental level of an imbecile oes 
be aware of the world situational dichotomy as it exists 
today—Russia vs. the West. The cleavage has become 
too great for straddling. The time for taking our stand 
is here. How far left is the APA going? 

DzrWirrr E. SELL 
Ohio State Reformatory 


Foreign Language Requirements for Reading 
Current Psychological Literature 


Virtually all of the technical psychological literature 
that is available in America is abstracted in Psychologi- 
cal Abstracts, In Volume 24 for 1950, a total of 6,563 
books, monographs and articles were abstracted, A 
total of 549 journals, both American and foreign, were 
covered. 

A survey has been made to determine the language 
in which each book or article was originally published. 
The results are as follows: 


peor) 


Language Number er Cent 
English 5829 88 
French 299 5 
Spanish 107 2 
German 104 2 
Russian 91 1 
Miscellaneous 133 2 


(Principally Italian, Portuguese, Scandinavian, 
Slavic and Hebrew) 


This indicates that a psychologist who can read Eng- 
lish only has available to him about 88 per cent of the 
current technical material that is available in America. 
In addition he has available abstracts in English of 
practically all of the remaining 12 per cent, 

If in addition to English he can read French, he has 
available an additional 5 per cent of the literature. 
Ability to read an additional language adds somewhat 
less than 2 per cent to the literature available to him. 
Of these additional languages, Spanish, German, or Rus- 
sian add about equally to the amount of literature 
available. 

NORMA SIEGEL 
Rosert G. BERNREUTER 
The Pennsylvania State College 


JOHN C. EBERHART 


Chief, Research Grants and Fellowships Branch, National Institute 
of Mental Health, U. S. Public Health Service 


Policy and Planning Board, American Psychological Association 


Across the Secretary’s Desk 
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Because psychology and psychologists will obvi- 
ously be involved in and affected by the Selective 
Service procedure for deferring students, and be- 
cause many members of the APA are asking ques- 
tions about the Selective Service College Qualifica- 
tion Test, I asked Mr. Henry Chauncey, of the 
Educational Testing Service, if he would have a 
member of his staff prepare for psychologists a brief 
description of the background and nature of the 
qualification test. Dr. Warren G. Findley has pre- 
pared the following statement. In order that psy- 
chologists can have the earliest possible access to 
this information, we invited Dr. Findley to use the 
space normally reserved for Across the Secretary's 
Desk. 

FILLMORE H. SANFORD 


THE SELECTIVE SERVICE COLLEGE 
QUALIFICATION TEST 


The Selective Service College Qualification Test 
is one part of the total program promulgated by 
the President of the United States to assist in se- 
lecting from students now in college those who may 
be permitted to defer their military service until 
they have completed further study. Since the use 
to be made of the test has focused national atten- 
tion upon it, it seems desirable to present here a 
description of the nature and development of the 
instrument to be used. 

First it is necessary to sketch the main provisions 
of the student deferment program. The executive 
order which set it up was broad in scope and details 
of its application are within the discretion of the 
Director of Selective Service. At present, the pro- 
gram applies only to those already in college and 
makes recommendations for deferment dependent 
on the attainment of either a satisfactory score 
(70) on the Selective Service College Qualification 
Test or satisfactory rank in class (upper half of the 
freshman class, upper two-thirds of the sophomore 
class, upper three-fourths of the junior class). Sen- 
iors accepted for admission to a graduate school 
may be deferred if they stand in the upper half of 
their class or make a score of 75 on the test. Stu- 
dents already enrolled in graduate schools may be 
deferred so long as they remain in good standing. 
These cutting scores and minimum class standings 


are not beyond change, however. The executive 
order would permit adjustment to immediate na- 
tional needs at any time through the use of differ- 
ent standards of class rank or test score. Alter- 
natively, Selective Service could change the num- 
bers qualifying for deferment by requiring students 
to meet standards on both class standing and test 
score rather than on either as at present, or by in- 
cluding others of draft age (e.g., high school sen- 
iors) or by excluding some of the groups now in- 
cluded among those eligible for deferment. 

The testing is to be done in more than 1,000 cen- 
ters established throughout the country by Educa- 
tional Testing Service. Three testing dates have 
been set: May 26, June 16, and June 30.1 

The deferment plan makes no distinction among 
students on the basis of major field of specializa- 
tion. Hence it is quite natural that specifications 
for the Selective Service College Qualification Test 
called for an educational aptitude test that gave no 
advantage to students in any field. A half-day test 
yielding a single total score was desired. Any sub- 
stantial emphasis on academic achievement was 
ruled out as likely to give special advantage in a 
short test to those having special familiarity with 
the topics tested. Likewise, aptitudes not generally 
related to academic achievement were ruled out. 
Thus, tests of nonverbal reasoning and of spatial 
relations were excluded since they were deemed only 
slightly related to general academic achievement 
and closely related only to special segments of cur- 
ricula, such as engineering drawing. 

Plans were initially drawn, then, for a three-hour 
test of 150 five-choice items to give equal emphasis 
to verbal or linguistic ability, on the one hand, and 
to mathematical or quantitative reasoning ability 
on the other. The four chief types of items, chosen 
for their established validity as predictors of aca- 
demic achievement, are: 


1) Reading comprehension—passages to be read, 
each followed by 5 or 6 questions. 


1A fourth date, Thursday, July 12, has been set for ex- 
amination of students whose religious beliefs prevent their 
taking the test om a Saturday. Only those whose religious 
affiliations prevent their taking the test on a Saturday are 
to be examined on this date. 
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2) Verbal relations—antonyms, verbal analogies, 
sentence completions. 

3) Arithmetic reasoning—short problems, in- 
cluding a few elementary algebra and plane 
geometry problems, but with necessary basic 
formulas supplied. 

4) Data interpretation—charts, graphs, tables 
and maps, each followed by 7 or 8 questions. 


In November 1950 this plan was submitted to 
members of the ETS standing committees on Re- 
search and Tests and Measurements, which held a 
two-day joint meeting to discuss the test and re- 
lated questions. The committee members present 
were: 


Lee J. Cronbach, University of Illinois 

Henry S. Dyer, Harvard University 

John C. Flanagan, University of Pittsburgh 

Galen Jones, U. S. Office of Education 

E. F. Lindquist, University of Iowa 

Irving Lorge, Columbia University 

Herschel T. Manuel, University of Texas 

Katherine McBride, Bryn Mawr College 

Dael Wolfle, Commission on Human Resources and 
Advanced Training 

Ben D. Wood, Columbia University 


This group was assisted in its deliberations by 
Everett G. Brundage, head, Classification and Field 
Research Branch, Bureau of Naval Personnel; John 
T. Dailey, director of Research in Personnel, Hu- 
man Resources Research Center, Lackland Air 
Force Base; and M. H. Trytten, director, Office of 
Scientific Personnel, National Research Council. 
The committee approved the plan with slight 
modifications as the basis for starting the work of 
preparing and trying out items for use in a pro- 
gram that might be called into being at a very 
early date. It must be remembered that at that 
time the range of students to be tested had not 
been determined finally (e.g., it still seemed likely 
that high school seniors would be included) so that 
material of several levels of difficulty had to be 
made ready for possible use. The committee urged 
a balanced selection of materials from the major 
academic areas: humanities, social science, natural 
science and mathematics, with emphasis on inter- 
pretation and functional use rather than on factual 
knowledge. If additional forms are to be prepared, 
the committee urged the desirability of merging cer- 
tain of the item types, particularly reading com- 


prehension and data interpretation, to form larger 
and more functional exercises typical of college 
study situations. A fraction of the questions on 
each such exercise should require application of 
understanding in the general area to the content of 
the exercise or, conversely, should require applica- 
tion of generalizations in the exercise to special 
cases. 

These recommended emphases are reflected in the 
Bulletin of Information furnished all applicants by 
their draft boards. Successive forms of the test, if 
the program is continued by Selective Service, will 
reflect these emphases more and more completely, 

A different form of the test will be used at cach 
administration and there will be no items common 
to successive forms. Procedures have been devel- 
oped for equating the forms and for scaling them 
against the Army General Classification Test scale 
without exposing the tests in advance of their use 
in the Selective Service program. All items have 
been given preliminary trial and analysis, and each 
form of the test is designed to be as nearly equiva- 
lent as possible in content and difficulty to all other 
forms. 

While the test will be given under a time limit, 
it is primarily a power test. The items are graded 
in difficulty, so that any students who may íail to 
finish should prove either to have worked unusually 
slowly or to have reached their ceiling of accom- 
plishment before time was called. To permit rea- 
sonable continuity in working the test material but 
to avoid having students face difficult material of 
one type before having disposed of generally easier 
material of other types, the several types have been 
Spiralled in blocks of 15 or 30 items. The difficult 
arithmetic reasoning items have been put last be- 
cause they are likely to prove time-consuming to 
those least gifted in that aspect of academic apti- 
tude. 

It must be clear from the foregoing description 
that the Selective Service College Qualification Test 
has been designed to render attempts at cramming 
ineffectual. Extensive practice with psychological 
tests will probably add little to a student's score. 
It will, of course, do no harm and possibly some 
good for a student unfamiliar with objective tests 
that require a separate answer sheet to take such a 
test to give himself added confidence in taking the 
Selective Service College Qualification Test. The 
Bulletin of Information is designed, however, to 
provide enough sample questions (30 of them) to 
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familiarize students both with the kinds of items 
used and with the mechanics of taking the test. 
The test is scaled so that a score of 70 on the 
Selective Service College Qualification Test is com- 
parable to a score of 120 on AGCT while a score of 
75 on this new test corresponds to 130 on AGCT. 
The test will be administered by local supervis- 
ors, most of whom are familiar with the problems 
of test administration through having given other 
tests administered by Educational Testing Service 
— those of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
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the Graduate Record Examination, the Medical 
College Admission Test, the Law School Admission 
Test, and the like. The tests will be scored at 
ETS and scores will be reported directly to local 
draft boards. 

A program of validity studies has already been 
planned and results will be published at as early 
dates as prove feasible. 

Warren G. FINDLEY 
Educational Testing 
Service 


Psychological Notes and News 
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Victor J. MacNeilage was killed in a plane 
crash in Berkeley on January 21, 1951. 


William M. Jobe was killed in an automobile 
accident January.31, 1951, enroute home from his 
work at Danville Veterans Hospital, Danville, Illi- 
nois. 


Karl Spencer Lashley was elected to Britain's 
Royal Society “for studies of the neurological basis 
of animal behavior and of the factors involved in 
learning." 


Frank A. Beach was awarded the Howard 
Crosby Warren Medal by the Society of Experi- 
mental Psychologists at the annual meeting of the 
Society held on March 20-21 at the University of 
Virginia. The medal was awarded to Dr. Beach 
“for his thorough systematic, investigation of hor- 
monal agents in sex behavior of the rat." 

The 1952 meeting will be held at Columbia Uni- 
versity, with tentative dates of April 11-12. Car- 
ney Landis is the chairman for 1951-52. 


H. F. Harlow has been elected a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences. Godfrey Thomp- 
son has been elected as a foreign member of the 
Academy. 


George W. Albee, formerly of Western Psy- 
chiatric Institute and Clinic, is now Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of APA. He assumed his new 
position on May 1. Among his other duties he will 
serve as director of the APA placement service. 


Lorraine Bouthilet, of the University of Chi- 
caga, has accepted the position as managing editor 
of the American Psychologist. She will begin her 
new duties with the June issue of the journal but 
will not move physically to the Central Office until 
September 1. At that time she begins a two-year 
leave of absence from the University of Chicago. 
Dr. Bouthilet was the first managing editor of the 
American Psychologist, serving in that capacity 
during the year 1946. 


Karl F. Heiser has resigned from the APA 
Central Office staff to become Coordinator of Re- 
search of the Training School at Vineland, New 
Jersey. His new duties will involve him in the 
work of the Psychological Laboratories and of the 
Research Department in which an interdisciplinary 
approach to the problems of mental deficiency will 
be developed. Dr. Heiser joined the APA staff in 
September 1948, and since that time has devoted 
the largest part of his time to the work of the Com- 
mittee on Training in Clinical Psychology. 

Margaret Kuenne Harlow will leave the 
American Psychological Association staff on Sep- 
tember 1, 1951. Her position is of historical im- 
portance for the APA. When Frank Beach, as 
chairman of the Committee on Publications, found 
that some of the people most frequently suggested 
as editors of the APA journals refused to become 
candidates because of the amount of work involved, 
he proposed to the APA that part of the work of 
editing the journals be taken over by the Central 
Office. And thus, the APA acquired its first manag- 
ing editor of publications. The step from volun- 
teer to professional work is probably irreversible. 
Dr. Harlow’s work will live in the history of the 
Association, for she has molded the position of 
managing editor for the first time. 

Helen M. Wolfle left the American Psycho- 
logical Association staff on April 30, 1951. She has 
been managing editor of the American Psychologist 
and director of the placement service. 


Harold F. Rothe has become personnel director 
for the American Hospital Supply Corporation. Dr. 
Rothe was formerly head of the psychological staff 
of the Chicago office of Stevenson, Jordan and Har- 
rison, Inc., management engineers. 


Robert Glaser, on leave from the University of 
Kentucky, has been appointed a principal research 
specialist with a military research project at the 
Bureau of Research and Service, University of Illi- 
nois. The project is concerned with proficiency 
measurement for Air Force maintenance personnel 
and is sponsored by the Human Resources Research 
Center of the Air Training Command. The re- 
search contract has been awarded to F. G. Cornell, 
professor of education at the Bureau. 
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Abraham B. Berman has been appointed chief 
psychologist of the Buckingham School of Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


Clair H. Calhoon joined the staff of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, U. S. Public 
Health Service, April 2, 1951, and has been as- 
signed to duty in the Atlanta Regional Office as 
Mental Health Consultant in Clinical Psychology. 
Dr. Calhoon was chief psychologist, Mental Hy- 
giene Division of the Ohio Department of Public 
Welfare, prior to this assignment. 


Margaret Ives is the new chief psychologist at 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


Paul E. Meehl is the new head of the depart- 
ment at the University of Minnesota, 


Guggenheim awards have been made to the 
following APA members: Kimball Young, North- 
western University, for a study of the rise and 
functioning of plural marriage among the Mormons 
(Dr. Young is a grandson of Brigham Young, nine- 
teenth-century Mormon leader); to Anne Roe, New 
York City, for a study of the creative process in 
science and its relation to personality; to Fritz 
Heider, University of Kansas, for a study of the 
psychology of interpersonal relationships. 


The Carnegie Corporation has made grants 
totaling $400,000 to the Massachusetts, California, 
and Carnegie Institutes of Technology. The funds 
will be used to strengthen these institutions’ work 
in the social sciences and the humanities. The 
reason for this decision was that among the presi- 
dents and. chairmen of America’s 100 largest cor- 
Porations, one-fourth of those with college train- 
ing are graduates of engineering or technical schools. 
Only the law schools contributed a larger proportion 
of managerial talent. 


The University of Tennessee's department of 
P hilosophy and Psychology has scheduled a group 
of visiting lecturers through funds given them by 
the U. S. Public Health Service. Psychólogists on 
the program include George K. Bennett and Anne 
Roe. 


At the Ohio State University, the duties of 
director of the Psychological Clinic are to rotate 
9n a two-year basis. Julian B. Rotter is to be the 
next incumbent, beginning July 1. 


The American Institute of Research reports 
that new staff members are David Konigsburg, for- 
merly a student at the University of Pittsburgh; 
Barbara Suttell, formerly a student at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, and Barbara Lupfer, formerly on 
the staff of the Eastern Washington College of Edu- 
cation. Gail Miller, a student at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, will join the staff in September. 


An association of psychologists with background 
and interest in analytical psychology (C. G. 
Jung) is forming in the Western United States. 
Minimum qualifications are APA Fellowship and 
120 hours of Jungian analysis, or APA Associate- 
ship and 240 hours of Jungian analysis. Psycholo- 
gists west of the Mississippi, who are interested and 
think they may qualify, should write for further in- 
formation to the Medical Society of Analytical Psy- 
chology, Western Division, 2206 Steiner Street, San 
Francisco 15, California. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The American Board of Examiners in Pro- 
fessional Psychology at a recent meeting formu- 
lated a policy, to become effective from the time of 
this official announcement, regarding the requisite 
amount of post-doctoral professional experience for 
all future candidates for the Board’s diplomas. Ef- 
fective at this time, all candidacies received up to, 
and including, 31 December 1952 will have to pre- 
sent two years of post-doctoral experience out of 
the required five years of qualifying professional ex- 
perience. All candidacies received up to, and in- 
cluding, 31 December 1954 will have to present 
three years of post-doctoral experience out of the 
required five years of qualifying professional ex- 
perience: All candidacies received up to, and in- 
cluding, 31 December 1956 will have to present 
four years of post-doctoral experience out of the 
required five years of qualifying professional ex- 
perience. 

This is published as an official announcement for 
the information and guidance of all future candi- 


dates. 


The American Board of Examiners in Pro- 
fessional Psychology announces the scheduling of 
its third written examinations for 15-16 November 
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1951. So far as possible, these examinations will 
be given simultaneously at several centers in order 
to minimize the amount of travel required of any 
candidate. 

Each eligible candidate is being notified indi- 
vidually regarding this examination. 

Candidates who desire to appear for this ex- 
amination but who have not made formal applica- 
tion to the Board for one of its diplomas should 
file their credentials at their earliest convenience so 
that their eligibility may be determined. 

At a recent meeting, the Board formulated the 
following policy, effective at the time of this official 
publication, regarding the eligibility for its written 
and oral examinations: an eligible candidate hold- 
ing the Ph.D. degree who is notified regarding his 
eligibility for two successive written examinations 
and who does not present himself for either of these 
examinations will have his candidacy set aside as 
inactive. His eligibility for future examinations 
will have to be determined by an additional review 
of his candidacy, reactivated at his own request, 
under such additional conditions as the Board shall 
specify. 

At a recent meeting, the Board also restated its 
earlier policy regarding examination privileges for 
candidates whose baccalaureate degrees were re- 
ceived prior to 31 December 1935 and who present 
ten years of experience without the PhD degree. 
When, by vote of the Board, such candidates are 
held for written and oral examination, they will be 
required to take the first written examination sched- 
uled after the Board’s final decision in their case, 
provided that they be given six months’ notice in 
advance of the scheduled time of this examination. 
This announcement of policy is presented for the 
information and guidance of candidates in this 
category who will have received individual notices 
of their eligibility for this examination. Failure to 
report for the November 1951 examinations will re- 
sult in a closing of the candidacy and reconsidera- 
tion can be given only upon presentation of evi- 
dence regarding the completion of the PhD degree. 

Questions regarding this examination should be 
addressed to: John G. Darley, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Board of Examiners in Professional Psy- 
chology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota. 

—Joun G. DARLEY. 
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1951 Directory. If you have not yet sent in 
your information blanks for the 1951 Directory and 
Membership Survey, please do so immediately. 


The Fulbright fellowships and research 
awards must be applied for long in advance of 
the time when the psychologist wishes to be 
awarded them. This spring, the announcement for 
1952—53 came too late for the deadline set, so that 
it was useless to place it in the April Notes and 
News. Later, the deadline was extended, but again, 
not long enough to meet the deadline of the May 
Notes and News. It would be possible, however, to 
apply for such fellowships and awards at any time 
of year, without regard to the deadlines. Send for 
information to the Executive Secretary, Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils, Committee 
on International Exchange of Persons, 2101 Consti- 
tution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 


Two awards for research on professional prob- 
lems of women, in the amount of $400 each, to be 
granted on or before August 15 by Pi Lambda 
Theta. An unpublished study may be submitted 
on any aspect of the professional problems and con- 
tributions of women, either in education or in some 
other field. All inquiries should be addressed to 
Miss Alice H. Hayden, Chairman, Committee on 
Studies and Awards, Education Hall, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


A prize of 10,000 Norwegian kroner has been 
offered by the Institute for Social Research in Oslo 
for the best paper on this topic: To what extent is 
it possible to establish criteria for the delimitation 
of research of direct relevance to the problems of 
peaceful adjustment in international relations? A 
jury consisting of Mrs, Alva Myrdal, director of 
the Social Science Department of Unesco; Daniel 
Katz, University of Michigan, and Arne Naess, 
University of Oslo, will judge the papers. Papers 
should be submitted in English or French to the 
Institute for Social Research, Kronprinsensgt. 5, 
Oslo, Norway, before April 1, 1952. Further de- 
tails can be obtained from the same address. 


Internship, beginning in June 1951, for training 
in child guidance clinics, school psychological clin- 
ics, adult private mental hospital and associated 
functions. Stipend, $1200 plus full maintenance- 
Address inquiries to Professor Joseph R. Grassi, Di- 
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rector of Clinical Psychology, Bowman Gray School 
of Medicine, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


Research fellowships in psychology and educa- 
tion and related fields on instructional sound mo- 
tion picture research; candidates should have the 
PhD or EdD or be ready to undertake and com- 
plete in one year research for PhD dissertation. 


Desirable qualifications include training in experi- - 


mental, experience in test development and valida- 
tion, training in mathematics and statistics, or train- 
ing and experience in instructional film prodüction 
or utilization, Stipend, $1,000 to $2,400. Promis- 
ing candidates will be requested to take the Gradu- 
ate Record Examination. For further information 
write to Dr. C. R> Carpenter, Instructional Film 
Research Program, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 


One or two research positions available in 
the Laboratory of Personality Assessment and 
Group Behavior available for newly graduated 
PhD's or MA's. Men or women specifically inter- 
ested in the area of personality and social psychol- 
ogy and specially qualified in statistical and ex- 
perimental methods, are invited to apply now for 
appointments, initially of one year. The research 
is largely in the area of objective personality meas- 
urement and in the behavior of small groups. Ap- 
ply to Dr. Raymond B. Cattell, Department of 
Psychology, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Personnel assistant, man or woman, MA, with 
experience in industrial and knowledge of group 
dynamics, research methodology and selection tests; 
duties involve administration of human relations 
training program for technical (engineering) and 
Supervisory personnel, and to assist in selection of 
technical and supervisory personnel. Salary to be 
arranged. Send résumé to Mrs. Lorraine Goodman, 
Technical and Supervisory Personnel Office, Air- 
craft Gas Turbine Division, General Electric Com- 
pany, 920 Western Avenue, Lynn, Massachusetts. 


Experimental psychologist, man, PhD, under 
32 years, to conduct research and development on 
control and display design of gun fire control and 
missile control systems, and basic research in fields 
of perception and motor response. Salary range, 
$5,400-$6,400. Apply to Dr. F. V. Taylor, Psy- 
chology Branch, Radio Division III, Naval Re- 
Search Laboratory, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Psychometrist, man or woman, MA with two 
years’ graduate work and some experience in a 
clinical setting; duties involve diagnostic work, 
treatment and participation in staff conferences. 
Salary, $2040. Apply to Dr. Barbara Kimball, 
Worcester Youth Guidance Center, 2 State Street, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Psychometrist to work in the Department of 
Social Welfare. State residence not required and 
efforts will be made to administer examination in 
or near candidate’s place of residence. Applica- 
tions close June 8. Salary range, $2,760-$3,360. 
For further information and applications write to 
the Department of Administration, Division of Per- 
sonnel Administration, 245 State Office Building, 
Providence 2, Rhode Island. 


Clinical psychologist, man or woman, PhD 
with one year of experience in clinical work with 
children, or two years of graduate work in clinical 
with an additional three years of clinical experience, 
at least one of which with children. Salary, $4,560— 
$5,520, possibly more, depending on qualifications. 
Apply to Dr. Clyde B. Simson, Director, Guidance 
Center, 115 North Perry Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 


Clinical psychologist for neuropsychiatric serv- 
ice (Civil Service GS-11, $5400 per annum), Naval 
Hospitals: Chelsea, Massachusetts; St. Albans, New 
York; Bethesda, Maryland; Great Lakes, Illinois; 
Oakland, California; Camp Lejeune, North Caro- 
lina; Oceanside, California; Bremerton, Washing- 
ton; and Charleston, South Carolina. Naval Train- 
ing Center: Bainbridge, Maryland. Consultative 
and diagnostic duties predominate; little research 
and no training responsibilities. Experience and 
education: doctoral level with experience in medi- 
cal setting required. 

Clinical psychologist (research) for neuropsy- 
chiatric treatment (Civil Service GS-12, $6400 per 
annum). Naval Hospitals: Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Bethesda, Maryland; and Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, Naval Training Facility: Bainbridge, Mary- 
land; Newport, Rhode Island; Marine Corps Re- 
cruit Depot, San Diego, California. Education and 
experience: PhD, experience heavy in psychophysi- 
ology; must also be capable of conducting research 
in social psychiatry. 

Clinical psychologist position at GS-13 ($7600 
per annum) and GS-14 ($8800 per annum) avail- 
able at the Naval Hospital, Oakland, California, 
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and at the Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Education and experience: PhD, adminis- 
trative, research, and training experience. 

Naval experience and personal analysis desired 
but not required. Full particulars may be obtained 
by writing the commanding officer of respective ac- 
tivities as listed above, or the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, Attn: Professional Division, Navy 
Department, Washington 25, D. C. 


School psychologist, man preferred but will 
consider woman; MA in either clinical or educa- 


tional psychology; must be able to secure a teach-: 


ing certificate in the State of Iowa; one or more 
years' experience in classroom teaching on either 
the elementary or secondary level and supervised 
internship in school and clinical situations re- 
quired. Salary, $4,000 or better depending on 
qualifications, plus car allowance. Submit appli- 
cation, credentials and recommendations to Mr. 
Clyde Parker, Superintendent of Schools, 346 2nd 
Avenue S. W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Reception center supervisor at State Reforma- 
tory, St. Cloud, Minnesota; man, MA in psychiatric 
social work (candidates with clinical or casework 
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training and education in allied fields will be con- 
sidered). Salary range, $4,200-$4,800. Mainte- 
nance can be provided for $30 monthly. Apply to 
Division of Diagnosis and Treatment, Youth Con- 
servation Commission, 117 University Avenue, St. 
Paul 1, Minnesota. 


Clinical psychologist, salary range $4200- 
$5,400 (can begin above minimum with appropriate 
experience). Either sex. Requires eligibility for/or 
certification by ABEPP including one year in psy- 
chiatric clinic for children. The position is at the 
Austin Community Guidance Center, Austin, Texas, 
but address Dr. W. C. Adamson, Director, at 2121B 
So. John Russell Circle, Philadelphia 17, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Supervisor for mentally retarded classes for 
September 1951. Must be certifiable as school psy- 
chologist in New York State. Primary responsi- 
bility will be to supervise 18 classes for mentally 
retarded children and two classes for gifted chil- 
dren, Salary $4,250-$5,250, possibly higher. Write 
to John V. Joyce, Director of Research and Guid- 
ance, Board of Education, NEUSS Falls, New 
York. 
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* contribution of women.” 


STATUS OF WOMEN IN THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION’ 


MILDRED B. MITCHELL 
VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, Ft. Snelling, Minnesota 


INTRODUCTION 


Purpose of study. The purpose of this study is 
to help determine if at least a part of the original 
purpose of the International Council of Women 
Psychologists has been fulfilled, or if the organiza- 
tion should continue. -According to its constitution 
(10), the purpose of the International Council of 
Women Psychologists as well as of its predecessor, 
the National Council of Women Psychologists (11), 
has been “to promote psychology as a science and 
as a profession, particularly with respect to the 
The NCWP was estab- 
lished in 1942 after it became clear that the Emer- 
gency Committee in Psychology of the NRC was 
continuing to omit women from its plans for the 
wartime use of psychologists, even though the 
women had been protesting vigorously against such 
exclusion since 1940. 

The life span of the Council of Women Psy- 
chologists has been a point of disagreement from 
the very beginning, even among the charter mem- 
bers. As Clairette Armstrong wrote (6), “The 
NCWP constitution and by-laws were adopted by 
more than 80 per cent of the members except for 
one clause which referred to disbanding after the 
war.” Gladys Schwesinger (12) in 1943 wrote re- 
garding the activity of the NCWP, “This exertion 
Should not stop when the war is over.” Conse- 
quently, at the end of World War II, the question 
of the continued existence of a separate women’s 
organization was put to vote of the membership. 
The majority voted to continue but with a redi- 
tected emphasis, in an expanded form, and under 


1 This study was undertaken at the suggestion of Gladys 
C Schwesinger, President of the ICWP. The author wishes 
to thank both her and Clifford I. Haga, professor of Eng- 
lish in the University of Minnesota Engineering College, for 


_ their constructive criticism of the manuscript. 


Reviewed in the Veterans Administration and published 
with the approval of the Chief Medical Director. The 
statements and conclusions published by the author are the 
Tesult of her own study and do not necessarily reflect the 
Opinion or policy of the Veterans Administration. 


the new name of International Council of Women 
Psychologists. In spite of this and the fact that 
the membership more than doubled in 1949 (and 
is still increasing rapidly), a few women perennially 
protest against its continued existence as a one-sex 
organization. Some, no doubt, are fearful of be- 
ing dubbed “feminists.” Others probably honestly 
feel that women have gained sufficient status. Since 
this is a point which can better be settled by an 
examination of the facts than by heated argument, 
we are herewith turning to the facts. 

The measure of acceptance of women’s ability 
and competence might be judged by (1) appoint- 
ments or nominations for election to APA offices; 
and (2) appointments or recommendations for ap- 
pointments to positions of responsibility outside of 
the APA during both war and peace. We are con- 
cerned here with only the first area, namely, wom- 
en’s status as revealed by the proportion of women 
holding office. From the record, then, we will try 
to answer two specific questions: “Are women now 
holding upper-level offices in the APA in propor- 
tion to their number and competence?” “Has there 
been any change in their status in the matter of 
office-holding since the women began protesting 
in 1940?” i 

Previous studies. Before presenting the detailed 
findings of the present study, we should consider 
previous pertinent studies, specifically those of 
Bryan and Boring. In 1944, Bryan and Boring (7) 
asked regarding women in the APA and AAAP, 
“Do they fill administrative posts in proportion to 
their numbers?” Bryan and Boring answered their 
own question, “In general they do not.” In 1947 
(9), however, they said of the approximately 500 
men and women PhD’s who cooperated in filling 
out and returning a questionnaire, “The men have 
averaged. 1.2 'offices or committee chairmanships 
during the last three years, and the women have 
also averaged 1.2. There is no evidence of dis- 
crimination against women in respect of their hold- 
ing office." Obviously, the offices referred to by 
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Bryan and Boring were not just in the APA but 
in various professional organizations, probably 
many of them either local or not purely psycho- 
logical. 


SOURCE OF DATA 


The data on officers, editors, and elected and ap- 
pointed representatives were obtained from the 
available APA Yearbooks (5), the American Psy- 
chologist (1, 2, 3, 4), Bryan and Boring (7), and by 
correspondence with the APA Executive Secretary. 
Before drawing any conclusions about the status 
of women in the APA, however, it is necessary 
to know something about their numbers in respect 
to the total membership, as well as the number of 
women officers, editors, and representatives. The 
first step in the present study, therefore, was to 
tabulate women Members and Associates as listed 
in the APA Yearbooks 1929 and 1932-45 (5). 
Except for the Yearbook 1946-47, during the pe- 
riod of the reorganization of the APA in which no 
totals could be found, and 1945 in which the 
printed total on the title page did not equal the 
total of the Members and Associates given there, 
the men were not tabulated separately. The num- 
ber of men was figured as the difference between 
the number of women for each class of membership 
and the total given for that class. Every effort 
was made to identify the sex of the members, but 
this writer cannot be responsible for identifying 
offspring of the frustrated parents of unknown 
members who gave their daughters obviously mas- 
culine names. We are not sure, therefore, how 
many female Johnnies and Elmers we missed. 
Neither are we sure how many women have suc- 
cessfully concealed their sex by using just initials. 
We have recognized a few women listed by initials 
but when we did not recognize the name, we as- 
sumed that the psychologist was a man if only 
initials were used. In most cases, ambiguous names 
could be checked in the 1949 Directory where the 
preferred title is usually given or in the 1948 Di- 
rectory where the sex is usually given. The sex of 
a few psychologists was determined by their under- 
graduate college when it was known to take only 
men or women. In a few cases, when other dis- 
criminatory information was not available, the sex 
was assumed from the job. For instance, if the 
psychologist was a personnel manager, the name 
was tabulated as male. On the other hand, if the 
psychologist was working in a nursery school, the 
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name was tabulated as female. The name “Mar- 
ion” caused the most searching. This spelling 
seemed to be used indiscriminately for men and 
women. Since our figures (Table 1) agree closely 
with those published by Bryan and Boring (7), 
we believe the women have been identified in most 
cases. In our table, we have also included some 
data for years 1928 and 1923 taken from their 
Table 1. 


RESULTS 


Number and classes of membership by sex. From 
1932 to 1945, women composed about 30 per cent 
of the total membership (Table 1B). During the 
last 3 or 4 years, there has been a slight increase 
until, at present, they represent about one-third 
of the membership. The proportion of women in 
the different classes of membership has, however, 
shown some discrepancies. When Associate mem- 
bership was first established in 1926, it was com- 


posed largely of women. Since 1929, women have - 


composed somewhat more than their share of As- 
sociates. It has ranged from 33 per cent to 36 
per cent since 1929, but has been 36 per cent the 
past two years (Table 1B). On the other hand, 
women compose a decidedly smaller percentage of 
Fellows (Members prior to the reorganization in 
1946-47). They composed 21 per cent of the total 
(full) Members in 1928 and they have composed 
almost exactly the same percentage of Fellows (or 
Members) since 1945. In between, they composed 
a somewhat smaller percentage for several years 
(Table 1B). The percentage (19.8) for the nine 
years immediately preceding the organization of 
NCWP is practically the same as the percentage 
(20.2) for the nine years immediately following 
the organization of NCWP. Looking at the facts 
from a slightly different angle (Table 2), we see 
that only a small percentage of the women psy- 
chologists are Fellows. Since 1936, the percentage 
has ranged from 13 per cent to 18 per cent for 
women, while it has ranged from 25 per cent to 
32 per cent for men.. Incidentally, for both men 
and women, the number of Associates elected to 
membership has been increasing so rapidly the last 
few years that the percentage of Fellows is at its 
all time low. Only 21 per cent of the entire mem- 
bership were Fellows in 1949 (Table 2B). 

In considering the status of women in the APA, 
the low percentage of the women psychologists who 
are Fellows looms large, for top level offices are 
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limited by the Constitution to Fellows. In 1949 
only 14 per cent of the women were Fellows of 
APA (Table 2B). Why is it that a larger propor- 
tion of women are not Fellows? Why should a 
smaller percentage of women than of men be Fel- 
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lows? A complete answer requires more research, 
but we think we have part of the answer. In 1946, 
Bryan and Boring (8) report that according to sta- 
tistics from the OPP questionnaire, 63 per cent of 
the men had a PhD compared to only 47 per cent 


TABLE 1 i 
Membership in the APA according to class of membership by sex 
A. NUMBER 
Members (Fellows) Associates Total 
Year 

Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women. Total 
1949 1,129 307 1,436 3,410 1,889 5,299 4,539 2,196 6,735 
1948 998 283 1,281 2411 1,355 3,766 3,409 1,638 5,047 
1946-47 858 225 1,083 2,202 1,186 3,388 3,060 1,411 4471 
1945 805 217 1,022 2,11 1,050. 3,161 2,916 1,267 4,183 
1944 704 154 858 1,981 967 2,948 2,685 1,121 3,806 
1943 624 136 760 1,829 887 2,716 2,453 1,023 3,476 
1942 587 126 713 1,687 831 2,518 2,274 957 3,231 
1941 558 125 683 1,505 749 2,254 2,063 874 2,937 
1940 546 118 664. 1,362 713 2,075 1,908 831 2,739 
1939 503 115 618 1,260 649 1,909 1,763 764 2,527 
1938 490 113 603 1,140 575 1,715 1,630 688 2,318 
1937 470 117 587 1,027 524 1,551 1,497 641 2,138 
1936 446 110 556 946 485 1,431 1,392 595 1,987 
1935 429 113 542 831 445 1,276 1,260 558 1,818 
1934 419 111 530 807 417 1,224 1,226 528 1,754 
1933 425 110 535 749 386 1,135 1,174 496 1,690 
1932 412 113 525 662 323 985 1,074 436 1,510 
1929 425 115 540 228 125 353 653 240 893 
1928* 421 112 533 38 128 166 459 240 699 
1923* 376 81 457 — — — 376 81 457 

B. PERCENTAGE 

1949 79 21 100 64 36 100 67 33 100 
1948 78 22 100 64 36 100 68 32 100 
1946-47 79 21 100 65 35 100 68 32 100 
1945 79 21 100 67 33 100 70 30 100 
1944 82 18 100 67 33 100 71 29 100 
1943 82 18 100 67 33 100 " 29 100 
1942 82 18 100 67 33 100 70 30 100 
1941 82 18 100 67 33 100 70 30 100 
1940 82 18 100 66 34 100 70 30 100 
1939 81 19 100 66 34 100 70 30 100 
1938 81 19 100 66 34 100 70 30 100 
1937 80 20 100 66 34 100 70 30 100 
1936 80 20 100 66 34 100 70 30 100 
1935 79 21 100 65 35 100 69 31 100 
1934 79 21 100 66 34 100 70 30 100 
1933 79 21 100 66 34 100 70 30 100 
1932 78 22 100 67 33 100 71 29 100 
1929 79 21 100 65 35 100 73 27 100 
1928* 79 21 100 23 7 100 66 34 100 
1923* 2j 18 100 RE M E 82 18 100 


* Years 1923 and 1928 taken from Bryan and Boring (7), Table 1. 
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of the women, So, no doubt, part of the answer 
lies in less academic training. This, however, is 
not the only reason. Apparently many who could 
qualify as Fellows, both by training and experience, 
did not feel it was worth while to be a Fellow. Some 
evidence for this was seen in the fact that of the 
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159 members of the APA who applied for member- 
ship in ICWP in 1949, only 20 were Fellows, but 25 
more qualified by education and experience and 
were, therefore, elected as Fellows in ICWP. Why, 
then, had they not applied for transfer to Fellow 
in the APA? Some felt they could not afford the 


TABLE 2 
Membership in the APA according to sex by class of membership 
A. NUMBER 
Men Women Total 
Year 3 

Members | Associates | Total Members | Associates | — Total Members | Associates Total 
1949 1,129 3,410 4,539 307 1,889 2,196 1,436 5,299 6,735 ` 
1948 998 2,411 3,409 283 1,335 1,638 1,281 3,766 5,047 
1946-47 858 2,202 3,060 225 1,186 1,411 1,083 3,388 4471 
1945 805 2,111 2,916 217 1,050 1,267 1,022 3,161 4,183 
1944 704 1,981 2,685 154 967 1,121 858 2,948 3,806 
1943 624 1,829 2,453 136 887 1,023 760 2,716 3,476 
1942 587 1,687 2,274 126 831 957 713 2,518 3,231 
1941 558 1,505 2,063 125 749 874 683 2,254 2,937 
1940 546 1,362 1,908 118 713 831 664 2,075 I 
1939 503 1,260 1,763 115 649 164 618 1,909 
1938 490 1,140 1,630 113 575 688 603 1,715 2,318 
1937 470 1,027 1,497 117 524 641 587 1,551 2,138 
1936 «446 946 1,392 110 485 595 556 1,431 1,987 
1935 429 831 1,260 113 445 558 542 1,276 1,818 
1934 419 807 1,226 GL. 417 528 530 1,224 1,754 
1933 425 749 1,174 110 386 496 535 1,135 1.670 
1932 412 662 1,074 113 323 436 525 985 1,510 
1929 425 228 653 115 125 240 540 353 893 
1928 421 38 459 112 128 240 533 166 699 
1923 376 — 376 81 — 81 457 = 457 

B. PERCENTAGE 

1949 25 75 100 14 86 100 21 79 100 
1948 29 71 100 17 83 100 25 75 100 
1946-47 28 72 100 16 84 100 24 76 100 
1945 28 72 100 17 83 100 24 76 100 
1944 26 | 74 100 14 86 100 23 77 100 
1943 25 75 100 13 87 100 22 78 100 
1942 26 74 100 13 87 100 22 78 100 
1941 27 73 . 100 14 86 100 23 7] 100 
1940 29 " 100 14 86 100 24 76 100 
1939 29 71 100 15 85 100 24 76 100 
1938 30 70 100 16 84 100 26 74 100 
1937 31 69 100 18 82 100 27 73 100 
1936 32 68 100 18 82 100 28 72 100 
1935 34. 66 100 20 80 100 30 70 100 
1934 34 66 100 21 79 100 30 70 100 
1933 36 64 100 22 78 100 32 68 100 
1932 38 62 100 26 74 100 35 65 100 
1929 65 35 100 48 52 100 60 40 100 
1928 92 8 100 47 53 100 76 24 100 
1923 100 — 100 100 > 100 100 — 100 
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TABLE 3 
Officers of APA by sex, 1892-1949 


President Secretary Treasurer Board of Directors 
Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
Number 56 2 58 59 4 63 28 0 28 330 18 348 
Percentage 97 3 100 94 6 100 100 0 100 95 5 100 


extra dues, or that it was not worth the extra cost. 
Perhaps they are justified in this, since it is quite 
clear that, on the average, women do not earn as 
much as men (8, 9, 13), even when they haye the 
same amount of training *(8). Perhaps some felt 
it was not worth while paying the extra dues since, 
being women, they could never be president any- 
how! 

Officers 1892-1949 by sex. Just how much justi- 
fication there is in feeling that top administrative 
offices will not be given to women can be seen in 
Tables 3, 4, and 5, First, appears a summary of 
the offices of president, secretary-treasurer (or sec- 
retary and treasurer) and six members of the 
Board of Directors, the offices which have been 


filled since the APA was organized in 1892 (Ta- 
ble 3). Of 58 presidents, only two have been 
women, Calkins and Washburn. There has not 
been a woman president since 1921. There has 
never been a woman treasurer. Only during the 
past four years has there been a woman secretary 
and during this time there has also been a man as 
executive secretary. There has been an occasional 
woman on the Board of Directors, giving women 5 
per cent of the total representation on the Board 
since 1892. 

Administrative appointments 1923-1949 by sex. 
Women, we have just seen, have been awarded a 
very small percentage of the top offices in the APA, 
but there are other administrative appointments in 


TABLE 4 
Administrative appointments in APA according to sex 
Officers Editors Committees Representatives Total 
Year 
Total | Men | Women | Total | Men | Women | Total | Men | Women | Total | Men | Women | Total | Men | Women | wg en 

149 | 11 | 9 | 2 10 | 10 | 0 | 134] 119 | 15 | 32 | 31 1 |187 | 169 | 18 10 
148 | 11] 9| 2 | 10 | 10| 0 |10 | 91| 18 | 31 | 30 | 1 | 161 | 140} 21 13 
1947 | 11 | 10 | 1 TES ESPERTO 98 | 87| 11 | 35 | 33 | 2 |156| 142] 14 9 
1946 | 11 | 10 | 1 14- | "13505 81] 70| 11 | 33 | 28 | 5 | 139 | 121 | 18 13 
1945 9| 9 0 10 | 10 0 69 | 62 9 30N 25 5 | 118 | 106 | 12 10 
1944 | 9| 8| 1 1 | nm] o 61 | 54| 7 | 31 | 28] 3 | 112 | tor) 11 10 
1943 | 9| 8| 1 10 | 10 | 0 86 |-75 | a1 | 30 | 28 | 2 |135 | 121 | 14 10 
1942 | 9| 8| 1 9/3 599 Raw 87| 78| 9 | 28 | 25 | 3 |133| 120 | 13 10 
1941 | 9| 9| Q0 91559: 270 78| 6 |. 9 | 22 | 26 | 3 |125| 113 | 12 10 
140 | 9| 8| 1 9} 9} 0 6531967 aot e |e 30274) 3 1415: [1101.75 4 
1939 | 9| 9| 0 DOE 55| 54] 1 | 30 | 28] 2 | 103] 100] 3 3 
1938 | 9 9] oO 13 pe ha ETO 34| 34| 0 | 30 | 29] 1 80| T9| 1 1 
1937 | 9| 9| oO 10 | 10 | 0 20993919 54: |1530:17 29^ 3:4 8 | 8| 2 2 
1936 | 9| 8 1 10 | 10 | 0 22| 21 1 | 29 | 28 1 10:15:87 i 3 4 
135 | 9| 8| 1 10 | 10 | 0 Meola v | -195] 49 || 70 Coke Py hea 3 
1934 | 9| 8| 1 10 | 10 | 0 32-1547 1-05 | 192 919°] “0 55] 54| 1 2 
1933 | 9| 9| 0 8] 8| 0 iy9 eig o0 v |. 19 E A [r0 53| 53| 0 0 
132 | 9| 9 | Q 9/9] 0 9| 9| 0 | 16 | 16 | 0 43| 43| 0 0 
1929 | 9 -:9 o ett |= 20 6| 6| 0 | 16 | 16 | 0 42| 42| 0 0 
1998* | o | zo = Gaal penn eee ent E agen On| Ta- [2 13.) 550 35| 35| 0 0 
1923* | 95 ^39. | ipee era a ese aso ues. essc OA E S s| 48| 6 11 


* Vears 1923 and 1928 taken from Bryan and Boring (7), Table 3. 
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the APA which should also be considered. The 
ones tabulated by Bryan and Boring (7) will be 
presented first (Table 4).. They include the editors 
of psychological journals, committee members, and 
representatives of the APA to other organizations 
including the National Research Council, American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
the Inter-Society Color Council. There has been 
only one woman editorial appointment and that 
was to the Journal of Consulting Psychology. Ac- 
tually her appointment was not by the APA, but a 
carryover for one year after the APA took over the 
journal. It had been the official organ of the 
‘American Association for Applied Psychology, 
which, according to Bryan and Boring (7), had a 
larger percentage of women members than the APA. 

The number of women on APA committees has 
increased considerably since 1940. Between 1941 
and 1949 inclusive there have been from 7 to 18 
women on committees each year. Between 1932 
and 1940 inclusive there was never more than one 
woman per year appointed to all the APA commit- 
tees, Furthermore, there was none in 6 of the 12 
years studied prior to 1941. There was one glow- 
ing exception to the lack of women on committees 
prior to 1940, as reported by Bryan and Boring 
(7). Five women served on APA committees in 
1923 (Table 4). Downey was then a member of 
the Board of Directors, so the appointment of 
women may have been due to her influence. An- 
other factor apparently was the availability of the 
two women past presidents, for three of the five 
committee appointments were held by Calkins and 
Washburn. Perhaps the most important reason 
was that the president for 1923, Terman, may have 
been more conscious of the abilities of women than 
most APA presidents have been. Certainly Terman 
has contributed greatly to our knowledge of the in- 
tellectual equality of men and women. It would 
seem logical that enlightened psychologists should 
lead the way in applying this knowledge by ap- 
pointing women to positions of importance in their 
own organization. 

The women APA representatives to other organi- 
zations seemed to show a slight increase for a 
couple years when in 1945 and 1946, there were 
five women representatives, but the number re- 
verted to its usual low after this brief respite. In 
fact, during 1948 and 1949 there was only one 
woman representative to other organizations. This 
was to the Inter-Society Color Council which up 
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until 1939 was the only organization to which a 
woman was sent as a representative. For ten years, 
however, the women representatives to this organi- 
zation were in a non-voting status. During the last 
two years they have had voting status and have 
even held the chairmanship of the voting delegation 
in 1949. 

Until after the women became definitely articu- 
late in 1940, the percentage of women holding all 
types of administrative appointments in the APA 
was meagre indeed (Table 4). For the preceding 
nine years, 1932-1940 inclusive, it ranged from 0 
to 4 per cent. For the following nine years, 1941- 
1949, it ranged from 9 to 13 per cent, There does 
not seem, however, to be any significant change in 
the percentage of total administrative appointments 
given women since Bryan and Boring (7) reported 
10 per cent for years 1941-1943 inclusive. Our re- 
sults (Table 4) also show 10 per cent for 1949. 
When, therefore, we compare the percentage of 
women receiving administrative appointments up 
to 1940 with the percentage receiving administra- 
tive appointments since 1940, we see there has been 
a definite increase, but the percentages are still 
under those which might be warranted by the per- 
centage of women Fellows. 

The type of administrative appointments studied 
by Bryan and Boring (7) do not tell the whole 
story. Table 5 has been prepared to give a little 
more detail such as breaking the committees down 
into chairmen and members, and giving the per- 
centage of men and women holding each type of 
administrative appointment. Although the num- 
ber of APA committees has increased markedly in 
the last ten years, except for 1923 we did not find 
more than one woman chairman in a year as far 
back as we investigated, and in 1949 there was 
none (Table 5). As we mentioned above, the num- 
ber of women on committees has increased mark- 
edly since 1940, but the percentage of women on 
committees has never reached that of women Fel- 
lows in the APA (Table 5). During 1948 and 
1949, for the first time, there have been two women 
in the category called officers, which includes the 
six members of the Board of Directors. As we also 
mentioned above, the number of women editors has 
been practically zero and the percentage was zero 
in 1949. The percentage of women representatives 
to other organizations has never reached the per- 
centage of their qualified members, and is again 
very low, only 3 per cent for 1948 and 1949. Thus 
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we see that in none of the categories studied so far, pointed in proportion to their number of eligible 
including officers, committee chairmen, committee members. 

members, editors, and representatives to other or- Division officers by sex. Since the reorganiza- 
ganizations have the women been elected or ap- tion of the APA in 1946, some relatively minor 


TABLE 5 
APA Fellows, officers, committee chairmen, committee members, editors, and representatives to ollter organizations by sex 
A. NUMBER 

| Fellows Officers Chairmen Committee Members Editors Representatives 

Year | 
Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women 
1949 1129 | 307 9 2 22 0 97 15 10 0 31 1 
1948 998 | 283 9 2 15 1 76 17 10 0 30 1 
1947 858 | 225 10 r 20 0 67 11 12 0 33 2 
1946 858 | 225 10 1 16 1 54 10 13 1 28 5 
1945 805 217 9 0 15 0 4T 7 10 0 25 5 
1944 704 154 8 1 13 0 41 7 11 0 28 3 
1943 624 136 g 1 16 1 59 10 10 0 28 p 
1942 587 126 8 1 16 1 62 8 9 0 25 3 
1941 558 125 9 0 12 1 57 8 9 0 26 3 
1940 546 | 118 8 1 13 1 54 0 9 ORCI ERE 27 3 
1939 503 115 9 0 9 1 45 0 9 0 28 2 
1938 490 113 9 0 7 0 27 0 7 0 29 1 
1937 | 470 17 9 0 10 0 29 1 10 0 29 1 
1936 446 | 110 8 1 10 0 21 1 10 0 28 1 
1935 429 |. 113 8 1 5 0 17 1 10 0 19 0 
1934 419 111 8 1 4 0 13 0 10 0 19 0 
1933 425 110 9 0 4 0 13 0 8 0 19 0 
1932 | 412 |- 113 9 0 2 0 7 0 9 0 16 0 
1929 425 115 9 0 2 0 4 0 nu 0 /| 16 0 
1928* | 421 112 9 0 0 0 — — 13 0 
1923* | 376 81 8 1 2} 3t — = 10 0 
B. PERCENTAGE 

1949 79 21 82 18 100 0 87 13 100 0 97 3 
1948 78 22 82 18 94 6 82 18 100 0 97 3 
1947 79 21 91 9 100 0.17.5786 14 100 0 94 6 
1946 79 21 91 9 94 6 84 16 93 7 85 15 
1945 79 21 100 0 100 0 87 13 100 0 83 17 
1944 82 18 89 11 100 0 85 15 100 0 90 10 
1943 82 18 89 11 94 6 86 14 100 0 97 3 
1942 82 18 89 11 94 6 89 11 100 0 93 7 
1941 82 18 100 0 92 8 88 12 100 0 93 7 
1940 82 18 89 1 93 7 100 0 100 0 93 7 
1939 81 19 | 100 0 90 10 100 0 100 0 93 7 
1938 81 19 100 0 100 0 100 0 100 0 97 3 
1937 80 20 100 0 100 0 97 3 100 0 97 3 
1936 80 20 89 11 100 0 96 4 100 0 97 3 
1935 79 21 89 11 100 0 94 6 100 0 100 0 
1934 79 21 89 n 100 0 100 0 100 0 100 0 
1933 79 21 100 0 100 0 100 0 100 0 100 0 
1932 73 |- 22 100 0 100 0 100 0 100 0 100 |, 0 
1929 79 21 100 0 100 0 100 0 100 0 100 0 
1928 79 21 100 0 100 0 100 0 = v3 100 0 
1923 82 18 89 11 = — 100 0 


*Vears 1923 and 1928 taken from Bryan and Boring (7), except 1 received by letter from the APA Executive Secretary. 
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TABLE 6 
Division officers, Council of Representatives, members-at-large Executive Committee by sex 
A. NUMBER 
President. President-elect Secretary Council of Repre- | Executive Committee 
Year 
Men Women Men Women Men Women - Men Women Men Women 
1949 14 5 11 1 11 5 51 10 28 4 
1948 17 1 12 4 13 5 59 9 33 5 
1947 16 2 13 1 14 4 58 5 er 
1946 18 0 8 2 15 3 59 2 EK ui 
Total 65 8 44 8 53 17 227 26 61 9 
B. PERCENTAGE 
1949 74 26 92 8 69 31 84 16 87 13 
1948 94 6 75 | 25 72 28 87 13 87 13 
1947 89 11 93 7 78 22 92 8 = 
1946 100 0 80 20 83 17 97 3 ux 
Total 89 11 85 15 76 24 90 10 87 13 


positions have been added to the list of APA offi- 
cers. These are officers in the divisions, members 
of the Council of Representatives, and members-at- 
large on the Executive Committee which might well 
be considered. The percentage of women division 
presidents has ranged from zero in 1946 to 26 in 
1949 (Table 6). It is probably too early to expect 
much stability in the divisions. Not all of the di- 
visions have a president-elect, but the fact that 
only one, of the 12 which do have, listed a woman 
in 1949 as president-elect suggests strongly that the 
percentage of women division presidents for 1950 
will be down again. The total of 11 per cent for 
women division presidents, however, is consider- 
ably greater than the total of 3 per cent for women 
presidents of APA (Table 3). This is probably to 
be expected because of the composition of the di- 
visions. Some divisions, such as School Psycholo- 
gists, for instance, have more women Fellows than 
men. 

When we consider the office of division secretary, 
however, we find a different story than for any 
other category yet studied. For the past four 
years, 24 per cent of the division secretaries have 
been women and the percentage has gone up stead- 
ily every year, with 31 per cent of them being 
women in 1949 (Table 6). As Bryan and Boring 
(7) wrote concerning the AAAP, “The people who 
do the hard work—the secretaries of the section— 


are apt to be women: 8 of 13.” Since the Council 
of Representatives was formed in 1946, the per- 
centage of women on it has steadily increased to 
within five of the percentage of women Fellows. 
The members-at-large on the Executive Committee 
have been serving for only two years, but have 
about two-thirds as many women as might be ex- 
pected from the percentage of women Fellows. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In summary, then, women have not become Fel- 
lows, officers, committee chairmen, committee mem- 
bers, editors, representatives to other organizations, 
members of the Council of Representatives, mem- 
bers-at-large on the Executive Committee or divi- 
sion presidents of APA in proportion to their num- 
bers and qualifications. Only as secretaries are 
they serving in proportion to their numbers. In 
the nine years since 1940, when the women began 
to protest their lack of opportunity to serve pro- 
fessionally, more use has been made of their abili- 
ties in some categories such as secretary and com- 
mittee member. If status within the APA may be 
considered an adequate estimate of the achievement 
of women psychologists in America, then there still 
seems to be a need “to promote psychology as à 
science and as a profession, particularly with re- 
spect to the contribution of women (10, 27)." It 
would seem, therefore, that the purpose of the 
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ICWP as stated in its constitution has not yet been 
fulfilled. Women psychologists still do not seem 
to be working to capacity, at least not insofar as 
representation in APA: offices is concerned. Fur- 
ther research is needed to determine (1) whether 
or not women are being considered on the same 
basis as men for top level jobs in universities, in- 
dustries, institutions, and government in the USA 
and abroad; and (2) whether or not there has been 
any change since 1940 in the consideration of 
women for top level jobs in the USA and abroad. 
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A FIELD OF APPLIED ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 
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Lonsdale, Arkansas 


have made possible a new field of ap- 

plied psychology. This new field has yet 
to be finally christened. It might be called the 
field of applied animal psychology or the field of 
behavioral engineering. We consider it an excel- 
lent example of how the findings of “pure” research 
can be put to practical use. 

The core of the field is the work of the neo- 
behaviorists, which has so ordered the facts of 
behavior that many of their experimental data and 
those of earlier workers have become immediately 
applicable to the engineering of animal behavior. 
We have found most useful the systematic formu- 
lation presented by B. F. Skinner in The Behavior 
of Organisms. "This body of theory has made it 
possible for us since the spring of 1947 to develop 
a flourishing and expanding business concerned 
with the mass production of conditioned operant 
behavior in animals. 

Applied animal psychology brings together the 
two formerly unrelated fields of professional ani- 
mal training and modern behavioral science. The 
field is new in that it represents, we believe, the 
first application of systematic behavior theory to 
the control of animal behavior. We are now in a 
position to outstrip old-time professional animal 
trainers in speed and economy of training. In 
many instances we can use automatic training 
methods. We can apply to our training the data 
of comparative psychology, utilizing new tricks, 
new animals. We can turn out multiple units— 
200 “Clever Hanses” instead of one. Furthermore, 
the systematic nature of the theory puts us in a 
position to advance to new and more elaborate be- 
havior patterns, to predict results and forestall 
difficulties. 

So far, all our applications have been made for 
the purpose of advertising exhibits for General 
Mills, Inc. We developed first a series of trained 
chicken acts, which were used for county fair booth 
exhibits in the Midwest, for the purpose of adver- 
tising farm feeds. These acts were performed by 
a group of two-year-old hens which had been culled 
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from a neighbor’s flock and were destined for the 
stew pot. We used a hen-sized stage, some spe- 
cially constructed props, and a solenoid-driven 
automatic feed hopper for dispensing reinforce- 
ments in the form of scratch grain. 

One hen played a 5-note tune en a small piano, 
another performed a "tap dance" in costume and 
shoes, while a third "laid" wooden eggs from a 
nest box; the eggs rolled down a trough into a 
basket—the audience could call out any number 
of eggs desired, up to eight, and the hen would lay 
that number, non-stop. 

The basic operation in all these acts was re- 
inforcement at the proper moment in the behavior 
sequence, by presenting the chicken with a small 
amount of scratch grain from the solenoid-operated 
hopper. During the training period, successive ap- 
proximations to the desired behavior, and com- 
ponent parts of the final pattern, were reinforced. 
During performances, longer ratios or more elab- 
orate completed patterns were reinforced to keep 
the behavior at a high level of strength. 

During the ensuing year, three sets of these acts 
were prepared and shipped all over the United 
States in the hands of men who had had only one 
or two days? training. The birds played thousands 
of performances without a single failure, except 
for an occasional sluggish performance due to ill 
health or overfeeding. The acts proved to be un- 
precedented crowd-stoppers at the fairs and feed- 
store “Openhouse” events where they played, show- 
ing to as many as 5,000 people in a day. 

The success of these acts led to the development 
of a trained pig show, “Priscilla the Fastidious Pig,” 
whose routine included turning on the radio, eating 
breakfast at a table, picking up the dirty clothes 
and putting them in a hamper, running the vacuum 
cleaner around, picking out her favorite feed from 
those of her competitors, and taking part in a quiz 
program, answering “Yes” or “No” to questions 
put by the audience, by lighting up the appropriate 
signs. 

Priscilla was likewise shown at fairs and special 
feed-store events and conventions throughout the 
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country. She also appeared on television. She 
was even more successful than the chicken acts at 
jamming fair booths and feed-stores with’ specta- 
tors. The pig act was in use almost steadily from 
the fall of 1948 to the summer of 1950. It was 
necessary to train a replacement about every 3 to 
5 months, since the pigs rapidly became too large 
for easy shipping. After training, the pigs were 
turned over to their handler, usually a General 
Mills’ feed salesman, who had had one or two days’ 
instruction at our farm, or in the field under our 
supervision. 

In addition to teaching handlers to manage the 
animals on the road, we have twice taught instruc- 
tors to do the basic training of the animals and 
assist with the instruction of the handlers. Both 
experiences in training instructors were successful 
and demonstrated clearly that people with no 
special psychological background can learn the 
methods and theory behind our animal training 
procedures, One instructor was a woman college 
graduate who had taken her degree in statistics 
and sociology. The other was an average male 
high school graduate, whose only specialty had 
been radio repair work. Both acquired in a few 
weeks most of the techniques of training the ex- 
isting acts, and enough of the theory and nature 
of the process to train new acts on their own. 

Our next development was a baby chick act. 
Sixty to 100 chicks are trained for one show. Be- 
ginning at about one week of age, they are trained 
for about 10 days. The show is run with about 10 
or 12 chicks on stage. Each runs up a ramp or in- 
clined plane to a platform from which he can reach 
a feed hopper. He “roots” the top chick off, grabs 
a bite of feed, then in turn gets pushed off by the 
next in line. As he goes, he falls onto a tilting pan 
and is deposited onto the stage floor, accompanied 
by the sounding of a chime and flashing of a trade 
name sign. This sequence of behavior results in 
an endless chain of baby chicks running up the 
ramp and sliding off. When the group becomes 
sleepy, they are replaced by a fresh batch, and the 
show can thus go on indefinitely; it has actually 
been used about 12 hours a day in most cases. 

This act is our first “packaged act.” It is de- 
signed to run virtually automatically. It requires 
only the attendant to keep the feed hopper full 
and change the group of chicks on stage when 
they become sleepy. No special training is re- 
quired for the attendant; mimeographed directions 


are shipped out with the chicks and provide the 
only necessary instruction. This act has been a 
perennial favorite and we have trained more than 
2,500 chicks to fill orders for this display. 

We have developed two variations on the baby 
chick act. One uses a projector to present adver- 
tising copy, with an endless chain of baby chicks 
in motion around it. The other variation substi- 
tutes for the ramp a series of steps onto which the 
chicks must jump. 

A calf was trained for the General Mills’ booth 
at the International Dairy Exposition at Indianapo- 
lis. “Larro Larry” took part in a quiz program by 
lighting up “Yes” and “No” signs, as did Priscilla 
the Pig, and played “Bull in the China Shop” by 
systematically upsetting an elaborate display of 
dishes, to the great alarm of the passing crowd. 

A turkey act has been developed in which mem- 
bers of the audience play a game with the turkey. 
The bird is placed in a display case and has access 
through an opening to part of the miniature play- 
ing field. The turkey is trained to rake a steel ball 
off this field into his goal. The audience player is 
given a long pole with a magnet on one end and 
tries to guide the ball along the playing field into 
his goal before the turkey wins. Various barriers 
are placed along the playing field to make the game 
more difficult for both players. 

Additional acts using grown chickens have been 
designed and used, two involving discrimination 
problems: the Card Sharp, who picks out a better 
poker hand than a member of the audience, and the 
Old Shell Game, in which the chicken picks out the 
shell with the bean under it; and two contests be- 
tween two birds, a High Jump contest, and a 
Strength of Pull test. Another automatic act was 
created by training a hen, on a very high fixed 
ratio, to beat a toy drum for hours at-a time. We 
also trained a hen in some bizarre contortions; the 
hen twisted her neck to one side and over her back 
so that she appeared to be looking frantically in 
all directions at once. This was billed as “The 
Civilian Aircraft Spotter” or “The Atom Bomb 
Neurosis.” We have done a few experiments and 
some developmental work on rats, hamsters, guinea 
pigs, ducks, pigeons, rabbits, cats, dogs, and crows. 

There are, obviously, innumerable other possi- 
bilities in the field of advertising exhibits. One is 
the perfection of the “packaged act,” the fully auto- 
matic unit which can be shipped anywhere, set up 
in a store window or convention booth, and oper- 
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ated day in and day out with no more instructions 
than are necessary for the operation of any ma- 
chine designed for such use. One adaptation of the 
automatic act is the animated display—show win- 
dow advertising in which live animals take the 
place of puppets and robots. 

However, probably the biggest applications exist 
in the entertainment world. Here we can take over 
the formal animal training involved in the standard 
animal act for stage, circus, and movies, and do it 
faster, cheaper, better, and in multiple units. It 
is possible to create new acts, whole new circuses, 
in fact, using unusual animals and unusual acts, 
and again do it cheaply, quickly, and in numbers 
limited only'by time and production facilities. Tel- 
evision offers unusual opportunities. We can in- 
vade the field of night-club entertainment with 
novel small animals. We can sell or rent trained 
animal units to hospitals, doctors’ offices, waiting 
rooms of various sorts, or even to private indi- 
viduals, supplying instructions on care and mainte- 
nance. 

Another important application of animal psy- 
chology is the training of farm animals. Farm dogs 
and horses could be rendered much more useful to 
the average farmer if they were given appropriate 
training. Farmers could themselves be instructed 
in training and handling their own animals. 

The training of dogs for the blind could prob- 
ably be done on a larger scale, more rapidly and 
efficiently. One of the big problems of the “Seeing 
Eye” institution was obtaining instructors. The 
difficulty was, apparently, that the first masters of 
the art did not have a sufficiently precise theoreti- 
cal formulation in training the dogs and hence could 
not pass the information on to new instructors. 
They then encountered another problem in instruct- 
ing the blind to handle the dogs and met numerous 
failures here in adapting client to dog. Many of 
these failures could now doubtless be avoided. 

Dogs, of course, can be trained more readily with 
the new methods in all the traditional fields of 
canine service to mankind: hunting, guarding chil- 
dren and property, and detective work. Military 
use of dogs in such tasks as guard duty and carry- 
ing messages can also be made more effective. 

This, then, seems to be the general outline of a 
promising new field which we have only begun to 
explore. It is so vast, we feel, that we cannot be- 
gin to develop one-tenth of the projects we have 
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thought of. More psychologists, grounded in the 
theory, are needed to advance the technology and 
explore the undeveloped portions of this program. 
Furthermore, once the technology gets under way 
and the business develops, there will be active need 
for academic psychologists to do the background 
research necessary for full development of the pro- 
gram. And, of course, as psychologists continue to 
do basic research using animals as subjects, one 
by-product will be new and better methods oí ap- 
plied animal psychology. 

Two types of problems have cropped up repeat- 
edly in our efforts. (1) Apparatus problems have 
consumed much more time than problems con- 
nected with the behavior. The apparatus must be 
suited to the physique of the particular animal, 
must be durable enough to stand up under cross- 
country shipment, and must be foolproof enough 
to be operated by relatively untrained personnel. 
(2) We need to know the answers to various *aca- 
demic” problems, such as “What sort of fixed ratio 
will an animal sustain on a response made to a 
disappearing manipulandum, a key available, for 
example, only every three minutes?” “What would 
constitute an adequate reinforcement for a hamster, 
to sustain performances over several hours without 
satiation?” “What are the emotional character- 
istics of rabbits and guinea pigs—to what sort and 
magnitude of stimuli will they adapt, and what is 
the nature of the curve of recovery from such an 
adaptation?” 

The study of these and related questions -in 
short, the re-examination of the whole field of com- 
parative psychology in this new light—by psycholo- 
gists who have available the facilities of an animal 
laboratory, would greatly speed up the development 
of the applied field. 

In conclusion, we feel that here is a genuine field 
of applied psychology, old as “group living” and 
“parenthood” in its subject matter, but new in 
method and approach, which psychologists can en- 
ter with promise of financial reward and a sense of 
accomplishment and ultimate benefit to the science. 
For we all know that there is nothing as convincing 
to the layman of the worth of a discipline as 
achievement, and the present field offers the psy- 
chologist a fine opportunity to demonstrate control 
of his subject matter. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS AND INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


A. Q. SARTAIN 
Southern Methodist University 


NE of the most significant developments 
D in modern industry is the increased in- 
terest in human relations problems. To 
an extent probably not equalled heretofore, indus- 
trial leaders are concerned with the feelings and 
attitudes of employees, with interpersonal relation- 
ships within the work group and between work 
groups, and with the skills, abilities, and attitudes 
that make for successful leadership of employees. 
A significant contribution to this field is Gard- 
ner and Moore, Human relations in industry (4). 
While the book leaves something to be desired in 
the way of logical development of the topics cov- 
ered, its approach is realistic and practical. One 
interesting question to ask about such a book is 
the extent to which psychologists have influenced 
the writers. Evidently such influence has not been 
great, for the treatise is certainly not a text in in- 
dustrial psychology, and, in the main, it covers 
topics dealt with but little by industrial psycholo- 
gists. Indeed, an inspection of the Index reveals 
that only seven of the thirty-nine persons listed ap- 
pear in the 1950 Directory (7) as members of the 
American Psychological Association. This is 18 per 
cent of persons listed. 

In a recent article Pfiffner (10) has compiled a 
reading list on human relations in industry; of the 
116 authors cited, only 15 (or 13 per cent) are 
members of the APA. Do these two treatments 
of human relations show a bias against psycholo- 
gists? Is the contribution of psychologists to these 
problems considerably greater than these facts 
indicate? 

One fact which might throw some light on these 
questions is the character of the articles appearing 
in Personnel Psychology and the Journal of Applied 
Psychology. To what extent are these articles ac- 
tually relevant to the most important, everyday 
Problems of successful cooperation and leadership 
in business, industry, and government? 

1In this and all subsequent references to APA member- 
ship, inclusion in the 1950 Directory is used as a basis of 
determination, 


Here is a situation where one’s personal opinion 
influences his decisions, and the writer makes no 
claim of great reliability and validity for his judg- 
ments, But a perusal of the articles in these jour- 
nals immediately convinces one that relatively few 
are the sort that would appeal to or have signifi- 
cance for the industrial leader in meeting his most 
pressing, practical problems. The writer attempted 
to classify the articles in several issues of Personnel 
Psychology ° on this basis and concluded that only 
six (or 11 per cent) of 51 articles should be so 
classified. The situation was even worse so far as 
the Journal of Applied Psychology was concerned. 
Twelve numbers? were examined, and only three 
(or 2 per cent) of the 161 articles seemed to have 
immediate practical use to the industrial leader. 


TABLE 1 


Symposia and papers of Division 14 APA programs having 
direct relevance to human relations problems 


Symposia Papers 

Ys On human relations On human relations 
Total Total 

Number| (eo | oc Number| 72,0! 
1950 9 5 56 28 2 fi 
1949 5 1 20 27 4 15 
1948 3 i 33 13 1 8 
Total 17 7 41 68 7 10 


One point should be made clear: no attempt is 
being made to prove that articles in either of these 
journals are of no value. The only point is that 
the great majority of them have limited value for 
an operating supervisor or executive and have little 
chance of influencing greatly the development of 
human relations in industry. 


2 Winter, 1948; Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, 1949; 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, 1950. 

3 Dec., 1948; Feb., Apr., June, Aug., Oct., Dec., 1949; and 
Feb., Apr., June, Aug., Oct., 1950. 
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Another set of judgments is given in Table 1. 
Here the papers and symposia presented under the 
auspices of the Division of Business and Industrial 
Psychology at the last three APA meetings are simi- 
larly divided as to immediate usefulness for the hu- 
man relations field, It is evident that a larger pro- 
portion of symposia than of papers are of concern 
to industrial leaders. Is it possible that a more 
significant job has been done in planning the sym- 
posia than in planning the research? 

What is the situation with regard to textbooks in 
the field? Here the outlook is somewhat brighter, 
for there seems to be a growing recognition in these 
books of such problems. However, it is often true 
that the accounts of motivation, morale, leadership, 
and the like have a rather static ring and contribute 
but little to the needs of the supervisor or executive. 
And it must not be forgotten that there are still 
popular texts in the field that conclude with a single 
chapter on morale, and give at least as much space 
to employee rating, job evaluation, and training, 
and a great deal more space to employee selection. 
Now job evaluation and employee evaluation, train- 
ing, and selection are problems of consequence. 
But they certainly are not, singly or collectively, as 
important as leadership that is effective in the for- 
mation of superior employee attitudes and the se- 
curing of genuine cooperation. 

At this point an objection might be raised to the 
effect that industrial psychologists are pioneers, 
that they are now working on problems which will 
be the basis for important practical results of the 
future, Here the matter again becomes one of 
personal opinion, but the writer believes that most 
of what is called industrial psychology today deals 
with the “fringe issues,” problems which have rele- 
vance and importance but a relevance and impor- 
tance of a secondary sort. There is danger that the 
really important problems of industrial psychology 
may go by default to persons not trained in psy- 
chology at all. 

One other line of inquiry concerns the extent to 
which APA members write articles on the topics of 
industrial psychology for periodicals read by man- 
agement.* The data of Table 2 indicate that many 


4 In most cases complete files of the periodicals were not 
available. These numbers were used: Advanced Manage- 
ment, Jan., Feb., May, June, Aug, Sept., Nov., 1950 and 
Mar., 1949; Factory Management and Maintenance, Feb., 
Mar., May, June, July, Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., 1950 and 
Feb., Mar., Apr., May, June, July, Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., 
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TABLE 2 
Percentage of authors of articles on industrial psychology 
who belong to APA 
Authors belonging 
Naber to APA 
Periodical 1 — 
authors s | % of 
Number | ‘Stal 
Advanced Management 23 4 | 17 
Factory Management and | 
Maintenance 39 3 8 
Modern Management 8 3 32 
Personnel Administration 14 5 36 
Personnel Journal 47 14 30 
Public Personnel Review 5 1 20 


persons not members of the APA are writing on 
topics of interest to industrial psychologists. 

What conclusions should be drawn from all this? 
At least three suggestions seem to be in order. 
First, there is good material in the fields of per- 
sonality and social and clinical psychology largely 
unused by industrial psychologists. Such concepts 
as “autism” and “self-defense” receive little atten- 
tion, and the clearest use of “unconscious motiva- 
tion” is probably still to be found in Management 
and the Worker (11). Industrial psychologists are 
all too often writing as though there were two kinds 
of motives, the basic ones and the socially derived 
ones, and not nearly enough has been written by 
psychologists about the weakness of the philosophy 
of “enlightened self-interest” (9). Finally, the de- 
sire of everyone to be treated with dignity and re- 
spect, the importance of the need to be needed, and 
the demand of the American worker to be free from 
arbitrary control and to be treated as an end in 
himself and not merely as a means to an end—all 
of these get bare mention or no mention at all. 

In the second place, industrial psychology needs 
to become more integrated with developments in 
related fields, especially in business management. 
A recognition, for example, of how the foreman has 
tended to lose more and more of his authority to 
staff departments and of the adverse effect of this 
development if long continued, would change 4 


1949; Modern Management, Jan., Apr, May, July, Aug» 
Oct., Nov., 1949; Personnel Administration, Jan., May, July, 
Sept., Nov., 1950 and Nov., 1949; Personnel Journal, Jana 
Feb., Mar., Apr., May, June, July-Aug., Sept., Nov., Dec» 
1950 and Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., 1949; and Public Personnel 
Review, Jan., Apr., Oct., 1950. 
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number of points of view. The conclusions of 
Chester Barnard (1) as to where the leader of 
workers gets his authority are no less far-reaching. 

Finally, we need to redirect at least a good por- 
tion of our research.along these more useful lines 
and to encourage able psychologists to contribute 
in larger numbers to management periodicals. This 
suggestion is made not so that psychologists can 
shine with a brighter light but because they have, 
or certainly ought to have, a message of conse- 
quence for hard-pressed executives and supervisors. 

It is certainly not fair to leave the impression 
that none of these suggestions is being followed. 
As evidence of the application of clinical techniques 
to leadership problems witness the work of Rohrer, 
Hibler and Replogle, as well as that of others. Cer- 
tainly Douglas McGregor and Donald Laird— 
among others—have been writing for a number of 
years with a fine appreciation of the entire indus- 
trial scene. And one cannot ask for more ambi- 
tious or productive research than that undertaken 
by the Survey Research Center of the University 
of Michigan. It is sincerely to be hoped that these 
are not mere incidents in the development of indus- 
trial psychology, but that they indicate the direc- 
tion in which industrial psychologists are beginning 
to go. If they do, there is probably no field of 
endeavor with a brighter future. 


11. 


12. 


. BARNARD, CHESTER I. 


. HARRELL, Tuomas W. Industrial psychology. 


. Mayo, ELTON. 
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Balance in Clinical Psychology: A Symposium 
in Correspondence 


Editorial Note. The following sequence was initi- 
ated by Saul Rosenzweig's letter to the Editor, *Imbal- 
ance in Clinical Psychology," in the American Psycholo- 
gist, December, 1950. The letters were addressed to 
Dr. Rosenzweig, who compiled them into the sym- 
posium, together with some of his replies. In some 
cases, the writers saw letters received by Dr. Rosen- 
zweig, and their comments refer to these letters as well 
as to Dr. Rosenzweig's original letter. 


E. LoweLL KELLY, University of Michigan: Y think 
it is well that you expressed this point of view in print. 
The tendencies which you tend to view with alarm are 
present, but I cannot share your feeling that the im- 
balance is so great as to be threatening. 

There is no question but that the APA has become 
much more professional since the war. However, it 
seems to me that this is an alternative to two com- 
pletely separate organizations as were the APA and the 
AAAP before the war. In general, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that psychology will move ahead more rapidly and 
more firmly if we do not proceed in such a manner as 
to force a split between scientific and professional in- 
terest groups. It is equally true that a very large pro- 
portion of the committee time and effort of the APA is 
now being directed toward professional matters. This 
being the case, it is not surprising that a large propor- 
tion of Board and Council agenda is occupied with such 
matters. On the other hand, I think we dare not over- 
look the fact that during the week of the APA meetings, 
there were also hundreds of research papers and re- 
search symposia scheduled, none of which called for any 
committee or Council action. 

I strongly share your feelings that clinical psychology 
has not yet progressed to the point where anything 
about it should be standardized. In fact, this is the 
chief reason why I am strongly opposed to anything 
like professional schools for psychology or a separate 
professional degree in the field. Either would tend to 
crystallize clinical practice at its present embryonic 
level and hence would not be desirable. Perhaps the 
word “standardization” is subject to different inter- 
pretations. During my long tour of duty as a member 
of the Committee on Training in Clinical Psychology, I 
was continually impressed, not with the degree to which 
we were enforcing patterns of training on schools, but 
with the amount of experimental variation in training 
which the Committee encouraged. Throughout its ac- 
tivities, the Committee and also the group at the Boul- 
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der Conference tended to think of standardization as 
referring only to the setting of minimal standards below 
which we would not be willing to recognize training as 
being satisfactory and then encouraging wide experi- 
mentation beyond this minimum. 

As I see it, the same is true of standards with respect 
to test publication and distribution. I do not know of 
anyone who wishes to limit the right of well trained 
psychologists to experiment with new test ideas or with 
modifications of old ones. On the other hand, I think 
we dare not overlook the fact that most of the pcople 
who use tests in this country are not trained to the 
point of being able to be very discriminative in judging 
them, Let us not forget, that for every well trained 
PhD we turn out, some eighty master's degree granting 
schools in the country are turning out several others. 
Such people tend to be trained primarily as technicians 
and, from my observations, tend to use techniques 
pretty much in a cookbook fashion. 

Finally, although I am not intimately familiar with 
what is happening to graduate students in clinical psy- 
chology at more than a few institutions, I am favorably 
impressed with the results of our experiment to train 
people simultaneously in both the scientific and service 
aspects of clinical psychology. It is not uncommon for 
our students to go through a phase of imagining they 
have found a crystal ball in this or that technique, then 
discover that their hopes were ill-founded, at which 
point they are apt to decide to save the world by psy- 
chotherapy, but somehow or other, by the time they 
have completed their dissertations, they are apt to be 
pretty good scientists. As scientists, they are far more 
aware of the very real problems of the clinic and the 
hospital than our graduates before the war. If we can 
secure really good balance in these young PhD's, I am 
not too worried about the future possible imbalance in 
the profession. 

No one more than I is concerned about the amount 
of time and effort demanded by the professional activi- 
ties of the APA. These have been very demanding on 
my time during the last few years with the result that 
I have not been able to spend as much time on research 
as I would have liked. On the other hand, in view of 
the historical accidents which resulted in the rapid 
growth of the field I cannot, in retrospect, feel that it 
would have been well to have dodged the challenges of 
a developing profession. 


Davi Smakow, University of Illinois, College of 
Medicine: After reading your letter in the American 
Psychologist carefully, I have come away wishing that 
you had written it differently, or perhaps not written it 
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atall. I am afraid that it leaves the wrong impression 
ata time when it is most important to leave the right 
one. This effect is even greater when it comes from a. 
person of your knowledge, understanding, and status in 
clinical psychology. 

The major point that I wish to make is that the atti- 
tude expressed is so “ivory-towerish”; it over-simplifies 
the problem and lends itself to supporting the point of 
view of a group that, I am sure, you would rather not 
be identified with. It does not recognize sufficiently the 
stage of development of clinical psychology nor does it 
face the fact that certain phenomena are unavoidable at 
such a stage. Neither does it sufficiently recognize the 
essential character of the standards and attitudes of the 
groups you criticize. 

Both the CTCP and ABEPP (the only ones I know 
intimately and the most important groups here in- 
volved) are almost pathologically concerned that the 
standards they set up shall not choke off academic ex- 
periment, nor result in the setting up of rigid require- 
ments. In fact the CTCP has constantly called the 
attention of universities to the desirability of experi- 
menting with new training procedures and content. 
The major concern of the Committee has been in set- 
ting a minimal level of performance rather than in 
laying out the pattern of optimal performance. Some 
persons have misunderstood this, but you should have 
not been one of them. i 

ABEPP, in the same way, has been concerned that 
the criteria it sets up for the individual shall not be 
the determining factor in the nature of the training that 
is given in the field. It, too, has set up its standards 
in relation to a minimal level of competence for a per- 
son having five years of experience. It may be desir- 
able, although I am doubtful, for some group to set 

` up standards of another kind, e.g., an American Acad- 
emy of Professional Psychology, but this would have 
to be done entirely apart from the Board which was 
charged with a quite different function. 

I wish that your letter had expressed more under- 
standing both of the difficulties involved and the very 
considerable concern and effort of the various certify- 
ing bodies who have been constantly aware of the prob- 
lems that you raise and who have done whatever they 
could to deal with them. Obviously, naive, insecure, 
and incompetent persons will take amy standards that 
are set up too rigidly and too seriously. It is just for 
such persons that we need standards most. Those who 
ask sound and searching questions about standards and 
their implications are the ones who can usually be 
trusted to get along without them. 

Do not misunderstand me. I think it is important 
for the kinds of questions that you raise to be raised. 
It will help to correct any trend in the other direction. 
From a person less informed, this would be understand- 
able in essentially the form you have presented. From 
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you, one might have expected more expressed apprecia- 
tion of the past and present implicit, as well as explicit, 
factors in the-situation. As it is, I am afraid the pur- 
poses for which your letter was written will be lost. 
Instead, it will be used as support for quite other pur- 
poses—purposes to which both of us have for a long 
time given battle. 


Saur Rosenzweic, Washington University: I am 
grateful for your reaction to my letter even though I 
am, of course, sorry that you are not in agreement with 
its message. I have had previous reactions from J. 
McV. Hunt, Mowrer, and Heiser, all of whom were 
concerned about different aspects and agreed with you 
in pointing out that official groups, especially the CTCP 
and ABEPP, were much aware of the dangers described 
in my letter and had done everything possible to set 
up safeguards. My own view, despite my high regard 
for the very considerable effort which has gone into 
these activities, continues to be that the total impact 
of the standardizing process will have very serious long- 
time effects on the adequate development of clinical 
psychology as a science. You surely know my own 
bias in favor of the systematic and the experimental 
and should not be surprised that I voice the kind of 
sentiments expressed in my published note. 

The point you make about giving comfort to certain 
reactionary groups is, of course, well taken. My mail 
has brought in several letters from that quarter, and I 
accept such tributes with appropriate dubiety. How- 
ever, some of the other comments I have received are 
from distinctly progressive individuals who have con- 
cerns similar to mine. If my letter is to do any good, 
it will do so only by arousing a certain amount of con- 
structive discussion—not controversy in any negative 
sense—that may bring into the foreground the basic is- 
sues that both you and I know so well. As you will re- 
call, my own suggestion was that an official APA group 
be set up to make explicit the long-time goals of clinical 
psychology as a scientific discipline and to coordinate 
such goals practically with the professionalizing activi- 
ties that have taken distinct precedence during the past 
several years. 

Basically, I think our disagreement is not so much 
about ends as about means. This characterization 
doubtless goes also for many of those associated with 
you in the work of the CTCP and ABEPP. Perhaps I 
want you to spell out more explicitly what we both be- 
lieve. Perhaps I have less faith than you in tacit and 
unimplemented pure-science objectives. 


Hamorp ScHLosBerc, Brown University: Hurrah for 
your letter to the American Psychologist! 1 suspect 
that you deliberately overshot the mark—we do need 
some standards, etc.—but even clinical psychology 
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should spend some energy getting something worth 
protecting. 


Saur Rosenzweic: I daresay that there will be dis- 
agreement with the position I took, but what with the 
war, we are in for an even stronger professional drift. 
It therefore seems important to voice any sentiments 
that might counteract long-time ill effects while there 
is still some hope. In the long run, I suppose, the 
fate of psychology will pretty much be determined by 
contributions of particular individuals who are going to 
function with or without our consent, and by social 
forces that we shall not be consulted about. But one 
can’t be blamed for trying. 


PercivaAL M. Symonps, Teachers College, Columbia 
University: I am very sorry, but I am one who takes 
an entirely opposite point of view to that expressed in 
your letter. In my judgment, the program for the 
training of clinical psychologists puts too much empha- 
sis on research, in particular, the kind of research that 
appears in doctoral dissertations. 

I remember talking to Miller at Chicago last spring 
and being surprised to hear him say that in their pro- 
gram in clinical psychology they were not training 
clinicians primarily but research workers. Accordingly, 
I am not at all disturbed by the emphasis indicated by 
the committees of the APA, although I am sure that. I 
could agree with you in the interests of balance that 
there should be a committee which would give some 
recognition to the scientific functions of clinical psy- 
chology. 

The statements I have made above pertain particu- 
larly to the training of clinical psychologists. I would 
not at all deny the need for fundamental research on 
clinical procedures and I believe that there is need for 
training of research specialists who might work in the 
clinical field, but such training would pertain to only a 
relatively small and able group of persons. 


Saux RosENZWEIG: I am inclined to agree with your 
remarks about the sterile nature of much research in 
doctoral dissertations at the present time. However, I 
do not think that the research emphasis is at fault here; 
rather, it is the nature of the research inspiration and 
the particular undefined stage of clinical psychology as 
a science. We are, it seems to me, gradually making a 
transition from a kind of psychologic research which 
had little to offer regarding the dynamics of human 
nature to another sort which is distinctly more relevant. 
If we drop the research emphasis in this transitional 
period, we never shall achieve the kind of scientific 
status which directly relevant research can give us in 
the clinical field. I should guess that you would agree 
with this statement of the problem. 
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Kart F. Hetser, Coordinator of Professional Educa- 
tion, APA: Both the Board of Directors of the APA - 
and the Committee for Training in Clinical Psychology 
have given much thought to the problems raised by 
your letter. In my opinion, they have been in quite 
close agreement with your own sound position with re- 
gard to the formulation of standards on the basis of 
knowledge, and their actions have generally tended to 
support and implement his position. I do not see how 
anyone who has read the several CTCP reports, pub- 
lished in the American Psychologist (December 1947, 
August 1948, August 1949, and November 1950), can 
come to a conclusion other than that the CTCP has 
stressed the necessity of knowledge, and more knowl- 
edge, in both its recommendations and its evaluations 
of doctoral programs of education in clinical psy- 
chology. 

Both the Board and the CTCP are quite aware of 
the strong and growing pressures from within the APA, 
Írom hundreds of psychologists who do not belong to 
the APA, from some of the 150 departments which 
give graduate training in clinical psychology, and from 
some members of related professions, to emphasize the 
technical and service aspects of clinical practice, appar- 
ently on the assumption that such practice is based 
upon valid knowledge. The APA cannot dictate to its 
own members nor to any of those groups mentioned 
above, but it is using its best judgment in dealing with 
these serious problems. My interpretation of the 
APA's work in the clinical field is that it has used 
relatively good judgment in recognizing, studying, and 
acting upon these problems with which you are con- 
cerned. Sufficient knowledge does not exist for the 
CTCP to lay down specific and objective standards or 
procedures. The Committee has been strongly opposed 
in principle and in practice to the freezing of standards, 
objectives, and methods. It has used such influence 
and weight as it has to stress the basic importance of 
research and new knowledge. As I see the situation, 
the problems of imbalance between science and profes- 
sion would be much more acute were it not for the 
APA’s work through the CTCP. 

Clinical psychology has, in fact, suddenly become à 
profession. The APA has not attempted to hasten this 
rapid development. Rather, it has acted as wisely as 
possible, in the interests of the public, of the science of 
psychology, and of all psychologists to call attention to 
the fact that the profession must be based upon knowl- 
edge and to support the kinds of training and practice 
which will bring the science of psychology into this rich 
new field of mental health. 

I fear that many uninformed readers of your letter, 
who know that the APA is active in the problems of 
clinical psychology and who feel that there has been 4 
too rapid expansion of unscientific professionalization 
in the field, may be led into the error of thinking that 
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there is a causal relationship between these two situa- 
tions, or that the former contributed to the latter, 


O. Hopart Mowrer, University of Illinois: Y am in 
complete agreement with the points which Heiser makes 
and would add one other. You made an analysis of the 
reports submitted to the Council of Representatives of 
the APA in advance of the last annual meeting of the 
association and found that the predominant concern 
was with the professional aspects of psychology. What 
I believe you overlooked is the fact that the adminis- 
trative officers and representatives of the association 
must, on occasion, give their attention to special prob- 
lems which have arisen; but such attention does not 
mean that they have disregarded or abandoned the 
established, stable, on-going concerns of the association, 
If the Council of Representatives at the last annual 
meeting was able to concern itself with the growing pro- 
fessionalization of psychology to the extent that you 
indicate, it was because the scholarly and research op- 
erations of its members are prospering and, at the mo- 
ment, were not regarded as calling for special consid- 
eration. 

I would reiterate Heiser's emphasis upon the ex- 
tent to which the Committee on Training in Clinical 
Psychology has always stressed the scientific and schol- 
arly side of training in the area of its special compe- 


tence. The membership of the Committee and its pub- 
lished statements offer consistent evidence of the type 
of balance which you feel has been lost or is in 
jeopardy. 


SauL RoseNzwEIG: My letter was in no way intended 
to reflect on the actions or philosophy of any particular 
individual or group. Everyone who has taken an active 
part in the recent rapid. professionalization of psychol- 
ogy has been seriously aware of the potential dangers 
to research, and precautions for safeguarding the sci- 
entific foundations of the discipline have been kept in 
mind. Such precautions have obviously been observed 
by the Committee on Training. 

The intent of my letter concerned the trend of the 
times and of the total impact which the various sepa- 
rate professionalizing enterprises have entailed. There 
can be no doubt that the public has made demands on 
psychologists and that the setting up of standards and 
other measures which have been taken by the profession 
have been in response to these demands. But since the 
energies and time available to any individual or group 
are inevitably limited, it seems to me not unreasonable 
to ask whether the widespread involvement in matters 
of professionalization that has characterized psychology 
in the recent past is not bound to influence the investi- 
gative efforts which are traditionally and intrinsically so 
unique a contribution of our group to the study of 
behavior. 
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It seems unlikely to me that Mowrer’s comment ade- 
quately characterizes the present situation. If the 
“scholarly and research operations” of psychology “are 
prospering” (which his probably are) and this is the 
reason why so much attention can be paid to profes- 
sional matters, I have completely misconstrued the 
present trend. It would seem more natural to assume 
that the pressures to which you allude have more or 
less forced us into professional activities and concerns, 
and that for better or worse our research operations 
have had to take second place for the time being. All 
I wanted to do was to call attention to the dangers 
which inhere in this situation and to make a construc- 
tive suggestion looking toward a more normal future 
balance between professional and scientific interests. 
Incidentally, no one has commented on the suggestion 
for a committee to coordinate the two aspects. I was 
wondering about this point. 


Kart F. Herser: My reaction to your suggestion is 
apt to be more objective now than it would have been 
at the time of first commenting on your letter. At 
that time I was rushed and disturbed by what I saw 
as the reaction to its publication. I still think the re- 
action will be a destructive rather than a constructive 
one, but that should be no deterrent to the publication 
of your opinions. Possibly I am so close to these prob- 
lems that I need the jolt of such observations as yours. 

With regard to the suggestion of a coordinating com- 
mittee, my personal feeling is that we now have a con- 
fusing multiplicity of- committees dealing with such 
problems, and that the problems which concern you 
would not be solved by the appointment of the commit- 
tee you suggested. I hope the Policy and Planning 
Board will come up with some good recommendations 
this year which will result in some simplifications of 
our committee structure and some appropriate kinds of 
support and implementation of the work of certain 
committees. 

I feel that the CTCP is constructively working to- 
ward your objectives and that more implementation of 
its work, as well as broader understanding of its func- 
tions, would serve the interests that you stress more 
than the appointment of a new committee. 


James G. Mutter, University of Chicago; With the 
general tenor of your letter I agree wholly, I think it 
is important that this be said over and over again. It 
was one of the main conclusions of the Boulder Con- 
ference, and rightly so. 

I think we should strongly and explicitly state in our 
ethical codes that it is unethical for psychologists to 
act as if they are certain about the validity of their 
techniques—diagnostic or therapeutic—unless the evi- 
dence for their validity is clear and unequivocal. 
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One aspect of the situation I do not think you have 
wholly evaluated, and it is an important one. It is very 
likely that there is quite a large absolute increase in 
the amount of experimentation going on in psychology 
even though there is at the same time a relative increase 
in the amount of practice. I do not believe that the 
funds would be available for such an absolute increase 
in research in this area if there were not a great deal 
of attention to practice. There is reciprocal facilitation. 
Moreover, I think you underestimate the amount of 
sound, basic research going on in the VA and under the 
auspices of the Public Health Service. I suspect that 
there is more basic research going on in the VA at the 
moment than there was in all university psychology 
departments in 1930, The local situations differ greatly, 
of course. 


Saur RosENzwEIG: Your evaluation of the increase 
in psychological research over the past few years in- 
terests me and surely sounds encouraging. Since you 
are in a much better position than I to know what is 
going on under VA and USPHS auspices, I am particu- 
larly glad to have your estimate. As you say, the situa- 
tion varies in different locales, and it is possible that 
the three or four I know in any detail are not topnotch 
in regard to research. Basically, of course, I am not 
pessimistic about the future, but I do think we can af- 
ford to emphasize occasionally the need for carefully 
considering our long-time scientific goals in addition to 
our immediate professional ones. 


Ur BRONFENBRENNER, Cornell University: I have 
belatedly run across your letter and want to express my 
agreement with your view and my appreciation of what 
I feel is a very able statement. 

One hazard that I see in this situation is that those of 
us who do have serious qualms about professionaliza- 
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tion are likely to pull out, leaving political leadership in 
the hands of persons who are primarily politically rather 
than scientifically oriented. You may remember that I 
tried to mobilize some interest on this score at the APA 
meeting two years ago, but it met a somewhat flat re- 
ception when it went upstairs from our committee. 
What to do next? 


Saur RosENzWwEIG: The following remarks from my 
reply to another correspondent are pertinent here. It 
is good to have you pick up the suggestion about a co- 
ordinating committee, but there is a bit of history in 
this context which needs to be reviewed. As you will 
perhaps recall, for some years, on and off, there has 
been a Committee of Liaison between the Divisions of 
Clinical and Abnormal Psychology and of Personality 
and Social Psychology. Gardner Murphy and I fa- 
thered this idea and saw it through, and for a time I 
was chairman of the group. Urie Bronfenbrenner re- 
vived the organization and had a lively meeting of the 
expanded committee in Denver a year ago. Many sug- 
gestions were made—some of them in line with the pro- 
posals in my letter. However, nothing came of these 
proposals, largely, I believe, because there was insuffi- 
cient top-level interest to support these germinal possi- 
bilities. 

In other words, my reaction to your suggestion for a 
divisional, exploratory committee that would advise the 
Board is that we have already had some such instru- 
mentality and it has not proved very effective. Might 
it not be better to start at a higher or APA level rather 
than a divisional level in setting up the group you have 
in mind? For one thing, the problem is essentially 
broader than the concerns of the two Divisions named 
and representatives of Divisions like that of Experi- 
mental, Counseling and Guidance, etc., should be 
included. 


| 


Harry F. HARLOW 


Scientific Advisor, Research and Development Division, Office of the Department 
of the Army 
Editor, Journal of Comparative and Physiological Psychology 
President, Division of Experimental Psychology 
Member, National Academy of Science 
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Across the Secretary’s Desk 
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Mail from the Central Office 


It is probably safe to say that relatively few 
members of the APA have a clear notion of what 
goes on in the Central Office. Some do not care a 
great deal, so long as they receive their journals 
regularly and are adequately informed about the 
time and place of the annual convention. Perhaps 
it should be the case that many of our members are 
free to avoid any intricate involvement in organi- 
zational affairs, and need, with respect to the APA, 
only a general conviction that things are going along 
all right. But even our non-involved members, if 
they are not to run the risk of having things go 
awry while they are not looking, need some infor- 
mation about the APA as an organization and about 
a Central Office that tries to implement and ad- 
vance the Association’s purposes. 

Those of our members who have come down with 
a real concern for the APA and its functions clearly 
need a continuing flow of facts if they are to guide 
it in such a way as to keep it functionally in tune 
with the needs and goals its members share. I 
think it a very tenable hypothesis that even these 
highly concerned -people do not really know what 
happens here in the Central Office. I think I can 
generalize a little from my own experience and find 
support for such an hypothesis. I have been here 
for seven months and I still am surprised occasion- 
ally by what goes on... During the past five years or 
more the office, in response to demands from the 
membership, has repeatedly taken on new functions, 
new chores. Under the guidance of good people 
who have worked so well here, these functions and 
chores have been organized and routinized so that 
now they just happen—without fuss, without great 
strain, and sometimes without the Executive Secre- 
tary's knowing much about them. 

Tt is possible to argue that all members of APA 
ought to have at least a general picture of Central 
Office activities. Those who want to do something 
about the APA, even those who express firm atti- 
tudes about the APA, should have a more complete 
and detailed picture than those who are happy to 
avoid involvement, but if we are to prevent the 
growth of a non-functional bureaucracy, members 
of the association should know about the organiza- 
tion and should at least occasionally assess its value. 
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]t is in line with this conviction that we here 
want to tell psychologists what we do. The cli- 
nician may perceive such a desire as a simple bid 
for approval. He may be right. But it is possible 
to argue that the desire for approval, particularly 
a desire on the part of an organizational staff for 
the approval of the membership, is a good insurance 
against delinquency—insurance that increases in 
value with the increased objectivity of the percep- 
tions upon which approval and disapproval are 
based. 

One potentially revealing approach to the activi- 
ties of the Central Office is through an analysis of 
the mail we handle. During the period from Janu- 
ary 1 to April 30, 1951, a total of 27,091 separate 
pieces of mail came into the office. If we extra- 
polate to a twelve-month period we get the fairly 
impressive annual total of 81,273 pieces of mail. 
Every piece of this mail must be dealt with in some 
way. An analysis of the content of incoming mail 
would tell a good deal about the functions of this 
office, but, since we do a good many things here 
somewhat less passive than answering letters, a 
study of outgoing mail would be more revealing of 
office activities. The mail leaving the office can 
serve as an index of output; and from this index 


TABLE 1 
Kinds of mail from the Central Office 
Category N 
2,387 


1. Original letters, individually composed 


2. Form letters, Placement System 756 
3. Membership survey (National Register and Direc- 
tory) 8,600 
4, Back-order journals (separate packages mailed) 1,360 
5. Back-orders sent to printer 3,682 
6. Subscription renewal notices and invoices 942 
7. Subscriptions handled 
New 991 
Renewals 2,904 
8. Division letters, delinquent dues, etc. 856 
9. Letters re subscriptions 750 
10. Nominating ballots 8,600 
11. Student and Associate application blanks 525 
12. Addressograph changes 1,301 
13. Checks mailed totaling $90,287.02 468 
14. Form letters re final election ballot 176 
15. Telegrams 49 
16. Directory confirmation sheets mailed to members 1,080 
Mus 
Total 35,427 
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TABLE 2 


Individually composed letters from the Central Office 
January 1-A pril 30, 1951 


N Category 
929 Publications 


Description 


Editorial work, instructions to printers, scheduling, costs, advertising, direc- 


tory, monographs, permission for quotes, new journal, authors' gripes, lateness 


of reprints, etc. 


290 Placement System — | 


256 Letters to non-members and organi- 
zations 


Letters to applicants, prospective employers, answers to inquiries. 


Replies to membership applications, affiliation, other societies, where to find 
things (material for books, picture of Rorschach, psychological help for friend, 


material for high school theme, tests, pamphlets), acknowledgment of a paper 
in Japanese, etc. 


245 Letters to members—answering ques- 
tions, suggestions, announcements, 
etc. 


220 Back-order department (including 


reprints) 


141 APA Committees and Committee 
meetings 


57 Divisions 


56 APA representation at functions, to 
other societies, etc. 


56 Public Relations 

37 APA meetings 

33 Board of Directors 

32 Addressograph service 


27 Central Office Personnel, Business, 
Tax 


18 Miscellaneous 


we can infer things both about the input and about 
the functioning of the system. If the Central Office 
is to be an efficient servomechanism it is a good 
idea to study its output for accuracy, load charac- 
teristics, and phase relations. 

Between January 1 and April 30 we kept accurate 
records of all mail leaving this office. And we kept 
“research carbons” of all individually composed let- 
ters. Recently George Albee spent a day sorting, 
sifting, and classifying all this mail. The basic re- 
sults of his analysis are given in Table 1. During 
the four-month period a total of 35,427 pieces of 
mail left the office. They varied in size and com- 
plexity from a single reprint or form letter to 


Membership problems, dues, journals, slow reprints, addresses, military serv- 
ices, licensing and state societies. 


Responses to inquiries about journals (back order). 


, 


Scheduling, reports to, coordination of, etc. (39 letters re ethics). 


Nominations, ballots, membership, etc. 


Installations, ceremonies, conferences, speeches, etc. 


Announcements, condolences, commendations, etc. 
Programs, tags, exhibits, rooms, abstracts, etc. 
Scheduling, reports to, reports of, etc. 

; Rates, special requests, etc. 


Hiring, survey of, taxes, auditing, etc., in Central Office. 


Psychological journal in Spanish, new building, etc. 


lengthy reports on such things as psychologists in 
the emergency or the financial status of APA 
journals. 

This four-month period probably yields a fairly 
good sample of outgoing mail, The content of the 
mail will vary somewhat as the APA convention 
comes and goes and the year-end dues bills are 
mailed, but the volume during this year will prob- 
ably not decrease. We would be safe in estimating 
that in 1951 at least 106,000 pieces of mail will 
leave the office. Since we have 8,600 members, this 
means that we will send out more than 12 pieces 
of mail, exclusive of journals, for each member. 
"This does not mean that there will be twelve pieces 
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of mail £o each member, for missives from the Cen- 
tral Office also go to such people as Congressmen 
who are concerned with postal regulations, high 
school students who are writing theses on hypnosis, 
and ordinary citizens who want to know what to do 
about the queer behavior of their children. 

The frequencies in Table 1 reveal a good deal 
about the ways in which the fourteen people in the 
Central Office spend their time. And they tell a 
fairly accurate story of the organizational functions 
of the office. They incidentally tell something about 
psychologists. Take the item on addressograph 
changes, for example. Between January 1 and 
April 30, 1,301 members and affiliates changed their 
addresses. This means that around 3,900 of our 
approximately 11,000 members and affiliates move 
during a year. While we have no comparable data 
on physicists or anthropologists or lawyers, and no 
way of knowing whether these 3,900 moves are all 
moves upward, it still looks as if psychologists are 
highly mobile people. 

The 2,387 individually composed letters reported 
in Table 1 required the greatest relative expendi- 
ture of time and thought. The longest of these (ex- 
clusive of reports) was one of 4.5 single spaced 
pages. The shortest, and least business-like, was 
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one that said: “Wow. Yours sincerely.” These 
custom-made letters, in some ways, give a very re- 
vealing picture of what the APA is about. George 
Albee’s contént analysis of them is given in Table 2. 

Properly enough, a large part of our “original” 
correspondence concerns publications. A tremen- 
dous proportion of APA time and of APA money 
goes into the publication and distribution of our ten 
journals. The placement system, the next most fre- 
quent concern in these letters, is clearly a major 
operation. It will probably grow still more as psy- 
chologists become more numerous and less well ac- 
quainted with one another. The 256 letters to non- 
members puts APA contacts with the outside world 
fairly high on our list of functions, but in absolute 
terms, APA functions are still focussed in prepon- 
derant degree on APA members themselyes. This 
focus is further emphasized by the fact that only 56 
letters fall in the narrowly defined category of pub- 
lic relations. 

Here are a few facts, then, about Central Office 


_ functions. We hope in the future to devote this 


space to similar and supplementary facts, so that 
APA members have a sound basis for assessing the 
nature of their organization. 

FILLMORE H. SANFORD 


Psychological Notes and News 
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Alexander D. Tendler died on April 14, 1951. 


Hulsey Cason of the University of Miami died 
following a heart attack on April 30, 1951 at the 
age of 58. 


E. Rubin, director of the psychological depart- 
ment at the University of Copenhagen, died May 3, 
1951. 


John W. Hancock, associate professor of psy- 
chology at Illinois State Normal University, died 
May 5, 1951. He was 38 years old. 


Everett G. Brundage died of a heart ailment 
on May 11, 1951 at the age of 42. Dr. Brundage 
was head of the classification research branch in 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 


A. H. Sutherland, head of the department of 
psychology at Louisiana College, died May 18, 
1951 at the age of 72. 


John Milton Campbell, of the University of 
Louisville and the Aetna Oil Company, died on 
May 24, 1951 at the age of 35. p 


Clara C. Polley of the Family Health Associa- 
tion in Cleveland recently died at the age of 54. 


Claude E. Buxton is the new chairman of the 
department at Yale University. He succeeds Carl 
I. Hovland who has resigned the chairmanship to 
devote more time to directing the research program 
on attitude changes which is being financed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 


Boyd R. McCandless of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity has been appointed professor and director 
of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station at the 
State University of Iowa, effective September, 1951. 


Wolfgang Köhler was awarded an honorary 
doctor of science degree at the Spring Convocation 
of the University of Chicago. 


Nils Y. Wessell, dean of the Tufts School of 
Liberal Arts, has been elected vice-president of 
Tufts College; and John P. Tilton, dean of the 
Graduate School, has been elected to the newly cre- 


ated position of Provost. They will take office next 
September. 


Edward C. Tolman was awarded an honorary 
doctor of science degree at the 1951 commencement 
of Yale University. 


Dean R. Brimhall, research coordinator of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, retired from gov- 
ernment service April 13, 1951. 


Harold M. Skeels, senior scientist, U. S. Public 
Health Service, has been assigned to duty with the 
National Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda, 
Maryland as Special Projects Services Consultant 
in the Community Services Branch. The past two 
years he served as Regional Mental Health Con- 
sultant in Clinical Psychology, San Francisco. 


At Western Reserve University, the three 
separate departments of psychology have recently 
been combined into one department as a result of 
the unification in the arts and sciences faculties. 
Eleroy Stromberg, who was head of the depart- 
ment in the Cleveland College of the University, 
has been named chairman of this newly formed de- 
partment. 


William E. Kappauf of Princeton University 
has accepted a position as professor of psychology 
at the University of Illinois effective September 1. 


John A. Nagay has joined the Office of Naval 
Research as assistant to the head of the Manpower 
Branch, Human Resources Division. He was for- 
merly with the American Institute for Research. 


S. S. Stevens has been elected membre associé 
étranger of the Société Francaise de Psychologie. 


Paul R. Dingman, clinical psychologist at the 
Brattleboro Retreat, has been appointed to the 
faculty of Marlboro College, Marlboro, Vermont. 


Henry H. Hill, president of George Peabody 
College for Teachers, has been elected chairman of 
the board of directors of the Educational Testing 


Service. 


J. McV. Hunt, director of the Institute of Wel- 
fare Research of the Community Service Society, 
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has been appointed professor of psychology at the 
University of Illinois. After August 1 manuscripts 
for the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
of which Dr, Hunt is editor, should be sent to him 
at the University of Illinois. 


Nicholas Hobbs, head of the department of 
psychology at Louisiana State University, has been 
appointed professor of educational psychology and 
head of the division of guidance and human de- 
velopment of George Peabody College for Teachers. 


Seymour G. Klebanoff, chief clinical psycholo- 
gist at the Franklin D. Roosevelt VA Hospital, has 
been appointed assistant professor of psychology in 
the department of psychiatry, Cornell. University 
Medical College. 


Frampton B. Price, formerly chief psycholo- 
gist at Roseburg VA Hospital, has been appointed 
chief psychologist, U. S. Naval Hospital, Oakland, 
California. Oakland Naval Hospital is to be one of 
the centers of NP services on the West Coast and 
plans have been made for a large psychological unit. 


Carl W. Swedenburg, formerly with the Pres- 
ton School of Industry, California Youth Authority, 
is now senior clinical psychologist at the Mental 
Hygiene Clinic, Marysville, California. 


H. M. Johnson, formerly professor of psychol- 
ogy and head of the department, and later the John 
Madison Fletcher Research Professor at Tulane 
University, who retired July 1, 1950, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of psychology and spe- 
cial assistant to the president of the College of 
Idaho, for two years dating from September 1, 1951. 


A. J. Brodbeck and Joseph J. Antonitis have 
been granted Carnegie Summer Fellowships for in- 
terdisciplinary studies in the social and biological 
sciences at the Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Labo- 
ratory. With funds from the Carnegie Corporation 
the Jackson Laboratory will grant two fellowships 
per summer for the next four summers. 


Alvin C. Eurich, formerly president of the 
State University of New York, is now vice-president 
of the Ford Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion. 


Robert Jacobs, assistant director of the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau, is now director of counsel- 
ing and professor of education at the Agricultural 
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and Mechanical College, Texas. He will return to 
the Bureau this summier for a six-weeks temporary 
assignment, 


Paul H. Mussen, assistant professor at the 
University of Wisconsin, will go to Ohio State Uni- 
versity as assistant professor next September. 


Walter Houston Clark has been appointed 
visiting associate professor at the Hartford Semi- 
nary Foundation. 


Eugene L. Hartley is on leave from the City 
College of New York to serve as European Field 
Director for the Air Force Project of the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research of Columbia University. 


Wally Reichenberg-Hackett is on leave from 
Duke University during the spring term to work at 
the University of Hawaii. She was appointed asso- 
ciate psychologist at the Psychological and Psycho- 
pathic Clinic for seven months, beginning February 
1, 1951. 


O. Hobart Mowrer will teach at the University 
of New Hampshire this summer. The courses he 
will offer are “Learning Theory and Personality” 
and “Psychotherapy—Theory and Techniques.” 


Lester N. Recktenwald, formerly in charge of 
veterans testing and counseling at Loyola Univer- 
sity in New Orleans, will offer two courses in test- 
ing and guidance at Loyola this summer. 


Harry F. Harlow gave the American Museum 
of Natural History’s twentieth annual James Arthur 
Lecture on the Evolution of the Human Brain. His 
subject was “The Brain and Learned Behavior.” 


The list of recipients of grants from the In- 
stitute of Mental Health appearing in the April 
American Psychologist should have included the 
name of Leonard Small, who received a grant of 
$10,568 to investigate the personality determinants 
of vocational choice made by adjusted and dis- 
turbed adolescent males. 


A seminar on psychological problems of 
language will be held from June 15 to August 10 
at Cornell University under the sponsorship of the 
Social Science Research Council. John B. Carroll 
is chairman and other participants are Frederick 
B. Agard, Stanley S. Newman, Charles E. Osgood, 
Thomas A. Sebeck, and Richard L. Solomon. 
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Problems of undergraduate instruction in 
psychology will be studied by a group of psy- 
chologists who will spend two months at Cornell 
University this summer under a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation and the Grant Foundation. 
The group includes Claude Buxton, Charles Cofer, 
John Gustad, Robert McLeod, Wilbert McKeachie, 
and Dael Wolfle, 


The fourth annual seminar on the Interpre- 
tation of the Rorschach given by S. J. Beck, 
July 30 to August 4, is announced by Michigan 
State College. Address inquiries to the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 


The first in a proposed series of annual 
Workshops in the Psychology of Leadership 
will be held at the University of Houston July 19 
to August 16. Richard I. Evans is director, and 
consultants are Jack R. Gibb and Ralph Duke. 
The Workshop is presented jointly by the Univer- 
sity of Houston and the Hogg Foundation of 
Austin. Address inquiries to R. I. Evans, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, University of Houston, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


The Psychophysiology Branch, Human Re- 
sources Division, ONR, has extended the fol- 
lowing projects for periods ranging from two to four 
years: “Cutaneous Mediation of Vibratory Forces,” 
F. A. Geldard; “Electrical Activity of Visual Re- 
ceptors,” H. K. Hartline; “Chemoreception,” C. 
Pfaffmann; “Electroretinagrams,” L. A. Riggs; 
“Physiological Acoustics and Voice Communica- 
tion," S. S. Stevens; “Physiology and Anatomy of 
the Auditory System,” A. R. Tunturi; “Photochem- 
istry of the Retina,” G. Wald; and “Sound Con- 
duction in the Ear,” E. G. Wever. The Advisory 
Panel on Psychophysiology met at Brown Univer- 
sity on May 14 and 15. The program of the Branch 
was reviewed, problems arising from the Korean 
situation discussed, and several research proposals 
considered. 


The fourth annual conference on Research 
in College Classroom Processes was held May 
12 at the University of Michigan. The conference, 
sponsored by APA Division 2 and the University 
of Michigan, was called to enable persons interested 
in research in teaching to exchange ideas about 
theory, methodology, and measuring instruments. 


Reports were given by Donald Elliott, Donald 
Johnson, Benjamin Bloom, and Ronald Levy. Algo 
Henderson and Wilbert McKeachie acted as co- 
chairmen. Summaries may be obtained from Wil- 
bert McKeachie, Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Section I (Psychology) of the AAAS an- 
nounces a Call for Papers for its next meeting, 
to be held in Philadelphia, December 26, 27, and 
28. Single page abstracts should be sent to the 
secretary, Delos D. Wickens, 404 University Hall, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus 1, Ohio. 


At the meeting of the Committee for the 
Social Scientific Study of Religion at Harvard 
University on April 21, it was decided to change 
the name to the Committee for the Scientific 
Study of Religion. Talcott Parsons, who spoke 
on “Society and Religion,” was elected new chair- 
man. Vice-chairman is Prentiss Pemberton, And- 
over-Newton Seminary, and secretary-treasurer is 
J. Paul Williams, Mt. Holyoke College. Those in- 
terested in attending the next meeting to be held 
November 3 at Harvard University should write to 
the secretary-treasurer, and those wishing to report 
research in the field of religion should communicate 
with Professor Talcott Parsons, Department of So- 
cial Relations, Harvard University, before October 1. 


The Traffic and Operations Department of 
the Highway Research Board has formed a com- 
mittee on Road User Characteristics. Psycholo- 
gists on the committee are Earl L. Allgaier, Harry 
W. Case, A. R. Lauer, Ross McFarland, Alfred L. 
Moseley, and Julius E. Uhlaner. The first meet- 
ing was held in Washington in January in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting of the Board. 


The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Jap- 
anese Psychological Association was held April 
5 to 7 at Kwansei Gakuin University. Over 300 
papers were presented. Five psychologists, includ- 
ing Teiji Takagi, president of the Association, who 
recently visited the United States spoke on their 
impressions of current American psychology. The 
next meeting will be held in April 1952 at Nippon 
University. 


Psychologists from the University of Ha- 
vana, University of Oriente, and University of 
Villanova met on April 20 to select members of 
the commission to represent them at the next con- 
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gress of the Asociatión Latino-americana de Psi- 
cologia. Those elected were A. Bernal del Riesgo, 
Aurora Garcia, Piedad Maza, and J. M. Gutiérrez, 
University of Havana; and J. I. Lasaga, Catholic 
University Santa Tomas de Villanova. 


A special European tour for psychologists 
and physicians is being planned by the Educa- 
tional Travel Association. The tour, leaving New 
York on July 28, includes France, Switzerland, 
Austria, and Italy, with optional sidetrips to Eng- 
land and Spain. Address inquiries to Dr. Marcel 
R. Duriaux, Educational Travel Association, Inc., 
597 Fifth Ave., New York. 


At the Tenth International Congress of Psy- 
chotechnics to be held at Gothenburg, Sweden, 
July 24 to 28, the principal themes will be human 
work and the problem of fatigue, analysis of oc- 
cupations and vocational guidance, forensic psy- 
chology, social problems in relation to inadapta- 
bility, and psychology of leadership. Henri Piéron 
is honorary president of the congress and John 
Elmgren is president. 


A provisional program of the Thirteenth 
International Congress of Psychology being 
held in Stockholm, July 16-21, has been released. 
The Congress will open in the Riksdagshuset 
(Parliament Building) on July 16. During the 
Congress the Permanent International Committee 
will discuss the organization of an International So- 
ciety for Scientific Psychology. Several programs 
of papers and symposia have been planned, to take 
place at the University of Stockholm. Those in- 
terested in further details of the Congress may ob- 
tain information by writing to the APA office or to 
The Secretariat, Psychological Institute, Observa- 
toriegaten 8, Stockholm, Sweden. 


The Institute for Psychosomatic and Psy- 
chiatric Research and Training of Michael 
Reese Hospital in Chicago was dedicated on June 
2. The dedication was preceded by a conference 
on “Some Aspects of Mid-century Psychiatry" on 
June 1, at which psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
educators participated. 


Roosevelt College will begin a graduate pro- 
gram in psychology next fall leading to the MA 
degree. It is primarily geared to the needs of pro- 
fessional workers in the metropolitan Cook County 


area. Tuition is $15 per point; no financial aid 
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is available. Apply for admission to George W. 
Hartmann, Chairman, Department of Psychology, 
Roosevelt College, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


The department of psychology, Louisiana 
State University, has temporarily suspended its 
doctoral program due to the national emergency. 
Until further notice only master's degree candi- 
dates will be accepted for graduate work. 


Copies of a Report on Survey of Current 
Psychological Testing Practices are available 
upon receipt of 10 cents at the office of the secre- 
tary of the Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psy- 
chology, Harry V. McNeill, 125 East 26th Street, 
New York 10, New York. The report was in the 
June Newsletter of Division 12 and describes the 
results of a survey sponsored by the Committee on 
Diagnostic Devices of Division 12. 


A table for converting the item numbers of 
the group form of the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Inventory to the individual form and vice versa 
has been prepared by Lt. Harold Borko. Copies 
may be obtained by writing to Lt. Harold Borko, 
Box 360, Letterman Army Hospital, San Francisco; 
California. 


The State of Minnesota has recently passed a 
law on the certification of psychologists. The law 
sets up a board of examiners, appointed by the gov- 
ernor, consisting of seven qualified psychologists. 
Applicants for certification must have a PhD or 
master's degree, or equivalent, and at least a year 
of employment as a psychologist. Minnesota is the 
first state to certify below the doctoral level on the 
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assumption that the need for adequate standardiza- - 


tion exists at all levels of practice. 


The Nevada State Board of Medical Ex- 
aminers began the licensing of clinical psycholo- 
gists in Nevada in November 1950. Requirements 
are a PhD with a thesis on a clinical problem, three 
years of experience, two of which were under medi- 
cal supervision, and ability to pass a written eX 
amination covering clinical psychology, and allied 
fields. A. Lloyd Andersen was the first psycholo- 
gist to be licensed under the new law. 


VACANCIES 


Psychologist, child guidance clinic, MA, three 
years’ experience, two in a child guidance program, 
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and one in a supervisory capacity or community or- 


y ganizational work. Candidates must go to Atlanta 


for interview and examination at own expense. 
Salary, $4,480-$5,130, plus car allowance. Apply 
by July 21 to Carl T. Sutherland, Director of Per- 
sonnel, Room 4 (Ground Floor), City Hall, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

Two-year internship and residency beginning 
July or September for 3rd or 4th year PhD candi- 
date. Working wife or money in bank essential, 
since $2,000 stipend must cover fees for psycho- 
analytic training. Prefer background in learning 
theory. Apply to Dr. Austin Foster, University of 
Texas Medical Branch, Galveston, Texas. 

Staff psychologist, male, 30-35, two years’ post 
PhD experience in teaching or clinical work. Inter- 
viewing and evaluation of normal personalities in 
industrial management is bulk of work. Salary, 
$6,000 plus traveling expenses. Submit resume and 
reprints of two best papers to Dr. Henry D. Meyer, 
Stevenson, Jordon & Harrison, Inc., 205 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

Several openings for Psychologist IL, Wis- 
consin State Board of Health, to work in child 
guidance demonstration units. Qualifications: 
graduation from college with major in psychology 
and completion of graduate training in clinical psy- 
chology, some experience in clinical team relation- 
ship, work with children, or community agency 
work. Beginning salary, $354 a month. Apply to 
Dr. Eugenia S. Cameron, Division of Mental 
Health, Wisconsin State Board of Health, Madison 
2, Wisconsin. 

Psychologist, guidance center, work mainly 
with children, man preferred. MA, four years’ ex- 
perience or PhD, one year experience. One year 
experience in agency with coordinated services of 
psychiatrist, psychologist, and social worker. Salary, 
$4,200 to $5,400. Apply to Mrs. Mary L. Roths- 
Child, Guidance Center, 304 Mcllhenny, Houston 
6, Texas. 

Internship, one year, renewable, beginning Sep- 
tember 15. Either sex, MA or equivalent, experi- 
ence with Rorschach, TAT, and other projective 
techniques. Salary, $185 per month. No work ex- 
Derience necessary. Apply to Gladys Miller, Cleve- 
land State Receiving Hospital, 3395 Scranton Road, 
S. W., Cleveland 9, Ohio. 

Assistant clinical psychologist, male, MA, and 
three years’ clinical experience, one with adults and 
two with children, including diagnosis and therapy. 
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Work deals with adults in private mental hospital, 
child guidance clinics, adult psychiatry clinics, and 
school psychological clinic. Salary, $3,600 plus 
room and board. Apply to Joseph R. Grassi, Bow- 
man Gray School of Medicine, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 

Psychologist for community service testing 
bureau, either sex, MA, training in reading diagno- 
sis and remedial procedures; experience with pro- 
jective tests not required; must give individual in- 
telligence tests and other evaluative techniques, and 
teach in college. Salary based on qualifications. 
Apply to Dean Gordon Sweet, Queens College, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Director of resident center, Brown Schools for 
Exceptional Children. PhD with background in 
administration, clinical psychology, and special edu- 
cation. Salary, $6,000. Apply to Ernestine B. 
Blackwell, Psychological and Educational Director, 
P. O. Box 4008, Austin, Texas. 

Clinical psychologist, MA, either sex, experi- 
ence in clinical evaluation of children. Experience 
with physically handicapped, brain injured, and 
emotionally disturbed children desirable. Salary 
dependent on qualifications and experience. Ap- 
ply to Dr. G. B. Rosenfeld, Psychosomatic Clinic, 
Children's Hospital, 102 Hodge Street, Buffalo, 
New York. 

Experimental or applied psychologist with 
some research experience to work on human engi- 
neering problems within Air Force installations in 
Alaska. PhD desirable. Apply to Chief, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Arctic Aeromedical Labora- 
tory, APO 731, c/o Postmaster, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 

Administrative and research position, Psy- 
chiatric Institute of the Municipal Court of Chi- 
cago, to begin September 1. Man or woman, PhD, 
several years’ experience in clinical work at senior 
or supervisory level. Salary range, $5,400-$6,000. 
Send full and detailed applications, by July 23, to 
the Director of Research, The David B. Rotman 
Research Laboratory, 2800 South California Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Psychiatric social worker, to serve with a psy- 
chiatrist and psychologist. Male, MA, minimum 
of one year experience, for case work and therapy 
with children and adults. Salary, $3,000-$4,000 
based on qualifications. Apply to Miss Gloria J. 
Bremer, Executive Secretary, Mental Health Cen- 
ter, Burlington, Iowa. 
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PROJECTIVE 
TECHNIUQES 


The JOURNAL, issued quarterly, is the 
only periodical devoted exclusively to the 
projective techniques. It includes sec- 
tions on research, summaries and reviews 
of research, case studies, brief reports, 
TAT Newsletter, and book reviews. 
Price: $6.00 per volume (back volumes 1 
through 10 mimeographed; volumes 11 
through 14 printed). 


For further information wrile to: 


Society for Projective Techniques 
609 West 196 Street 
New York 34, N.Y. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
PUBLICATIONS 


Reprints: CASE OF GREGOR is a 
symposium presented at the APA 
and published in Vol. 13 of the 
JOURNAL. It consists of a case 
history with the protocols of twenty- 
seven psychological tests, largely 
projective, and comprehensive in- 
terpretations by leading specialists 
including Susan K. Deri, Elizabeth 
F. Hellersberg, Max L. Hutt, Bruno 
Klopfer, Karen Machover, Roy 
Schafer, Edwin S. Shneidman, and 
Morris I. Stein. 


Price: $1.00 Write to Society for Pro- 
jective Techniques as above. 


MONOGRAPHS: Two monographs are 
planned for publication in 1951. 


No. 1. A study dealing with the re- 
peated use of the Rorschach and 
Projective Movement Sequences in 
therapy. Estimated date of publi- 
cation is September 1, 1951. 


No. 2. A detailed manual for the Make- 
A-Picture-Story (MAPS) Test. 
Price: Estimated price is $1.00 to 
$2.00 per monograph. 
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AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


August 31-September 5, 1951; Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Illinois 

For information write to: 

Dr. Fillmore H. Sanford 

1515 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. 

Washington 5, D. C. 


FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
ON MENTAL HEALTH 


December 11-19, 1951; Mexico City, D. F. 
For information write to: 

Mrs. Grace E. O'Neill 

Division of World Affairs 

National Association of Mental Health 
1790 Broadway 

New York 19, New York 


THIRTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS, _ 
- OF PSYCHOLOGY y 


July 16-21, 1951; Stockholm, Sweden 
For information write to: 

The Secretariat 

Psychological Institute = 
Observatoriegatan 8 
Stockholm, Sweden 


ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONALE 
DE PSYCHOTECHNIQUE 


July 24-28, 1951; Gothenburg, Sweden 
For information write to: 


Dr. Franziska Baumgarten-Tramer 
Thunstrasse 35 
Berne, Switzerland 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


August 8-15, 1951; Edinburgh, Scotland 
For information write to: 

Professor P. E. Vernon 

Institute of Education 

Malet Street 

London WC 1, England 
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4:00-6:00 Business Meeting and Presidential Address. Division of Experimental Psychology. 
Lois XVIRoom..... cuter DEED NE DENEN cn he 276 
Harry F. Harlow. Mice, Men, Monkeys, and Motives 


4:00-6:00 — Symposium: Two Psychotherapeutic Cases: Research and Critique. Div. 12. Ballroom 350 
Jàmes G. Miller, Chairman; John M. Butler, Thomas Gordon, Donald L. Grummon, 
Carl R. Rogers, Esselyn Rudikoff, and Morris I. Stein (Restricted Discussion) 


5:00-6:15 General Psychology III. Div..1. Bal Tabarin. no tona ake esee ve even en 259 
5:00 Physiognomic responses to words. Joseph Lyons and Martin Sheerer....,..,........ 259 
5:15 Phenomenal depth and discontinuity of illumination in a modified "Ganzfeld." Carol 
Barnes Hochberg.and-Julian E. Hochberg: ds.: etras seal QR ein teal eee ae 259 
5:30 Superstitions: twenty-five years ago and today. Eugene E. Levitt................... 260 
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6:00 Dinner: Teachers College, Columbia University Alumni. Primrose Room............ 406 
6:00 Dinner: The Sir Charles Bell Society. Embassy Room, Morrison Hotel.............., 406 
7:00 Meeting of New Executive Committee. Div. 16. Club Room 8....................4. 377 
8:00 Address of the President of the American Psychological Association. Ballroom...... 254 
Robert R. Sears. Social Behavior and Personality Development 
9:00 Reception for the American Psychological Association. Ballroom................... 254 
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8:50 Executive Committee Meeting. Society for Projective Techniques and Rorschach Insti- 
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8:50-9:50 Conditioning and Extinction I. Div. 3. Louis XVI Room. . .... D ene EU que 5 276 
8:50 Some quantitative and qualitative differences between "anxiety" and "punishment 
conditioning. Howard F. Hunt and Joseph V. iBE2dy UL eoe rre Dele 276 
9:05 Secondary reinforcing effect of a stimulus repeatedly presented after electric shock. 
H.. W. Coppock. | <ii pme sees eet eile cece eren IS E 271 
9:20 Maze learning by satiated rats as a function of secondary reinforcement. John P. Seward ; 
and Nissim Levey vee se qoe eee riunisce iei eee ia brn Sat ing eai i ies nee etn og 


9:35 Higher order conditioned responses in the albino rat. George E. Passey.............. 
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threshold, George H. Colliers eseis: a cetin iea temen Re ri e 278 
A suggested analysis of the intensity increment light adaptation process. Howard D. 
Bakers Mie ccc E ayua e Mca) ole aare e E EE T E eterne 278 
Correction of low intensity luminance functions for the “Purkinje shift.” Charles S. 
BudemanWe- A A E E O T E S aries ttt 279 
The effect of varying the intensity and the duration of pre-exposure upon subsequent 
dark adaptation in the human eye. F. A. Mote and A. J. Riopelle......... s 279 
Test Item Statistics. Div. 5 and Psychometric Society. West Room...........-.-- ,. 401 
A measure of tetrachoric association. R. H. Farrell and G. G. Stern.........-+-+-++- 401 
Resolution of a pool of items into relatively homogeneous subtests. Goldine C. Gleser, 
Jane Loevinger, and Philip H., DuBois.......e tts 401 
Predicting the frequency distribution of test scores from the item difficulties and inter- 
correlations. Frederic M. Lord. ......-.-ccssecec e etes sterner ene nees .. 401 
Test validity as a function of item difficulty. Lee J. Cronbach 


Child Development I. Div. 7. Jade Room... t nnns 305 
The role of oral deprivation and gratification in non-nutritive sucking. Leon J. Yarrow 305 
An experimental study of the effects of the degree of attention (nurturance) given and 
the sex category of the attending person on the attention-seeking behavior of young 
children. J. L. Gewirtz, -. ceo eteellee eerte ehh hehehe 305 
Reactions of middle and lower class nursery school children to finger-paints and crayons 
as a function of early habit training patterns. Thelma G. Alper and Howard T. Blane 306 


Interrelations: Physical, Physiological, and Psychological. Div. 12. Ballroom........- 350 
The reduction of spasticity in paraplegia by the use of hypnosis. Dorothy Twichell 
Ghappelly ee ro cM I T E IDEE DERE 350 
An experimental investigation of the attributes of hypnotizability. Richard R. Willey 350 
Some effects of age on TAT stories. Glen A. Brackbill and Betty J. Brackbill......... 351 
Neurosis and tension; an exploratory study of the relationship of physiological and 
Rorschach measures. Julius Wishner.... iiie 351 
Research in Governmental Agencies I. Div. 18. Primrose Room..........-.-..+++++ 383 
Identification of administrative talent within a government department. Joseph G. 
Colmen, Gotthelf O. Fiedler, James R. Blackburn... .... -s.s 65.000 e cece eee reese 383 
Construction of large numbers of technical proficiency tests. Joel T. Campbell, Harold L. 
McAdoo, Grace C. Fillner, and S. C. Markey. i. upon eee eee eens 384 


A triple criterion for validating aptitude tests to predict achievement. Ernest S. Primroff 384 
Analysis of Officer Candidate Screening Course, Marine Corps School, Quantico, Vir- 


ginia. Lawrence G. Woodward. ...... 0.0.0 eee eem 385 
Leadership and Morale. Div. 19. Bal Tabarin........ 1.026... see esse ee eens te oo 
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Analysis of ratings of leadership potential at the U: S. Naval Academy. Henry N. 
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Validation of LGD assessment against immediate criteria of officer potential. Bernard M. 
Baás and Charles H: (Coates) o spunea Slo EM ADS p Mee ca eed vas el ete 392 
A factorial study of morale attitudes. Robert G. Smith, Jr......... ee 392 
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Council Meeting. Psi Chi. Club Room 8... AAEE RE EN ee 406 
Conditioning and Extinction II. Div. 3. Louis XVI Room. .......... sse 280 
Conditioning under complete curarization. Donald W. Lauer. ............ isses 280 
Effect of glutamic acid ingested by pregnant rats on the maze learning ability of their 
offspring. Alex L^ Sweety oo PERPE ON. an me Masc d DIL LIESS 280 
The drive-reducing and reinforcing effects of food injected via fistula into the stomach. 
Neal E. Miller, Marion L. Kessen, and Martin Kohn................0.02200 ee eeeuee 280 
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Chimpanzee vision after four conditions of light deprivation. Austin H. Riesen, K. L. 
Chow, Josephine Semmes, and Henry W. Nisseen......... eee 282 
A study of color constancy in the newly hatched chick by means of an innate color 
preference. Walter C. Gogel and E. H. Hess. ....... lee n] 282 
Perceptual organization in the rat. M. E. Bitterman and D. C. Teas. ........ se 282 
Factorial Studies. Div. 5 and Psychometric Society. West Room. . 402 
Non-metric multiple-factor analysis. Joseph F. Bennett. ......... n n8 402 
Some effects on the factorial composition of a test of increasing or decreasing its common- 

y 402 


factor variance. Merrill Roff... 0... 2... c cece eem hem 
An oblique solution derived from a larger number of orthogonal factors. Bertha P. 
Harper, Harry H. Harman, and Cecil D. Johnson. ........ sen sere ees 403 
An experimental study of psychoanalytic concepts of personality dynamics. Rutledge 

403 


Child Development II. Div. 7. Jade Room. ..... ics 306 


What can the child psychologist learn from childhood memories of adults? George R. 
Bach! SA C EE DENTES E E T P (RIS dfe (S mae RE Whe neers KEARE A d e aped § 
An investigation of the effects of the sex category of the interacting adult, chronological 
age (6, 8, and 10), and sex of child, on aggressive (hostile) behavior in doll play. Albert J. 
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Martin; os, 262.52 E TEE E E e 14 ep sco Ale pi deco rese Eid ed dug 307 
Research in Governmental Agencies II. Div. 18. Primrose Room. ....... oos 385 
Opinion polling in the Marine Corps. Edward A. Dover..... seen 385 
Evaluation of a nutrition education program through follow-up interviews. Benjamin 
Shimberg and Jane S. Harris. ....iii e tette T 385 
Effectiveness of ratings accomplished by raters with low measured intelligence. David J. 
Chesler and AdroniKatz. C ue e E nee see eee eemper Pre rt t 386 
A pilot study to develop a functional classification structure of occupations by factor 
experimentation. Sidney A. Fine... eet 386 


Symposium: Theoretical Models and Personality Theory. Div. 8 and 12. Ballroom. . . . 351 
George S. Klein, Chairman; Ward C. Halstead, D. O. Hebb, David Krech, A. H. Maslow, 
James G. Miller, Neal Miller, David Rapaport, and Ludwig Von Bertalanffy 

Symposium: Michigan Survey Research Center Studies in Business and Labor. Div. 14. 


Bal Tabarhi meee ee aad emote ie reese A atre epus 
Rensis Likert, Chairman 
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Seashore, and Arnold Tannerbaum 
Conditioning and Extinction III. Div. 3. Louis XVI Room... 283 
The effect of the inter-trial interval on the Humphreys random reinforcement phenom- 
enon in the extinction of the conditioned eyelid response. David A. Grant, Lowell M. 
Schipper, and Bruce M. Ross... n 283 
The effect of satiation during the conditioning and extinction of a response on resistance 
to extinction. John V. Haralson. ......iiisseeeee e nt 283 
Experimental extinction as a function of the prevention of response. Horace A. Page 
and John; E. Hallo caus cedere eani Aute Vai vae nmi ne 283 
Reinstatement of previously learned responses under conditions of extinction: a study 
of! "regression." Justin: P. Carey veo escudo SES E DE pese peer es eee 284 
Vision UE Divi 3: Crystal Room E cS tabe wt vine ies 284 


Dark adaptation of the “x” response of the human electroretinogram. John C. Armington 284 
Subitizing, estimating, and counting: three processes for the visual discrimination of 


number. John Volkmann, T. W. Reese, and H. H. Corbin.. ........ssss rsrsrsrs reo 285 
Whiteness constancy and adaptation. Dorothea Jameson and Leo M. Hurvich. . ... 285 
Visual resolution: cone threshold or brain pattern. Warren W. Wilcox............... 286 
Statistical Method. Div. 5 and Psychometric Society. West Room.................+5 403 
Q-technique and Fisherian design. William Stephenson. ..........e eese 403 
The effectiveness of short methods for calculating correlation coefficients. John C. 

Elánüganc vio POENI CO RON CONCORDE: TA SEM e ius 404 
Smoothing frequency distributions, equating a and preparing norms. Edward E. 

Cureton and John: WoEubey ene rer ATASE rer 404 
Inverse reliability weighting of criterion elements. Richard H. Gaylord and Hubert E. 

BOTIA A R Cebu DEREN RUMORES bees e eee 404 
Child Development III. Div. 7. Jade Room.... 2.1.1... cee eee ees 308 
An analysis of the word definition errors of children. Herman Feifel................. 308 
A study of the development of responsibility in children. Dale B. Harris, Kenneth Clark, 

mAd Me ROEA ea E PER Eia ORENSE Sock cee eee 308 
Development of the sense of humor. Martha Wolfenstein... 308 
Age trends in sex identification as determined by a picture test. Donald Brieland and 

Lilian Nelsondeecs ose S DUE CH Pel dU e ed ellus 309 
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Luncheon: University of Chicago Alumni. Quadrangle Club........................ 407 
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Vision IV. DIYs 3.: Crysta Room 9: 0c) Sere cr ee ee eoo 286 
The influence of the number of judgment categories on the constant error. Lawrence 
Karins oee eee EE TS oe atin vole so tihskusimlercseeesa 286 
Extent of effective monocular and binocular size and distance perception. E. Laurence 
Chalmers;;Jtsx. cts ce ee MD ME il Pape eB isle 286 
Disparity limits of stereoscopic vision. Kenneth N. Ogle... .............0seeeeeeeue 287 
Perception and body motion. H. Werner and S. IWADMEt 2 Er INE hatter vs caidas 287 
Second Meeting of Executive Committee. Div. 12. Club Room 8.................... 352 
Criterion Construction and Analysis. Div. 19. Louis XVI Room...................0% 393 
Collection of criterion ratings during Arctic maneuvers. Eva Russell, Richard H. Gay- 
lord, sand Epwin E Tavior tegis IAE RE TW Eire li mu se sura re 393 
The use of a sociometric test as a predictor of combat unit effectiveness. Daniel M. 
Goodücre oH] o re Cae A n d RR UNE UEM BER Ey sa cie 393 
Application of the forced choice technique to personnel rating: four technical problems. 
W: F Longund;brancis DoIIarding i tate iy o cheer siete tase aha)» saa laaa else ahs. rre rd 393 
Prediction of promotion in the USAF. David Holt... ...-.....0.0c eee 394 
Session of Papers. Psi Chi. Gray Room... 5.95. eee cece eee eda blow itis een ena ed 406 


Symposium: The Relation of Abilities to Intelligence. Div. 5 and Psychometric Society. 


WestRoont UM DEM ante SPARE CIE SIL Meer ees ipd 404 
Irving Lorge, Chairman; David Wechsler, John B. Carroll, and Quinn McNemar 


Round Table: The Psychological Test Report: A Problem in Communication. Div. 12. 


Ballroom? A Jet eMe E e qui er SEE 352 
Helen D. Sargent, Chairman; Claire E. Hahn, William A. Hunt, Martin Mayman, 


Arthur Reinitz, Gilbert Rich, and Simon Tulchin 
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Communication in Formal Organizations 365 
Jay Jackson and Alvin Zander 
Surveys in Economic Psychology. ........ e eter reer nn et nens 365 
Angus Campbell, George Katona, James Morgan, and Stephen Withey 
Symposium: Values and Social Class. SPSSI. Crystal Room........... ss 330 
S. M. Miller, Chairman; Richard Centers, Robert J. Havighurst, Robin Williams, Jr., and 
Lewis Schneider 
Drive. Div. 3. Louis XVI Room. .......... 0s eee e nennt 287 
Drive-discrimination and food location as factors in irrelevant incentive learning. 
Donald Thistlethwaite... 0.0.6... 0. cece eee mh mme nnn 287 
Some relationships between "hunger" and "thirst" and "eating" and "drinking." 
William S. Verplanck and John R. Hayes. ...... ce 288 
Gastric factors controlling water and salt solution drinking. Eliot cile isnt AIT OE 288 
Some physiological factors underlying the specific hunger for sugar. R. A. McCleary... 288 
406 
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Nathan Maccoby, Chairman; Fred Palmer and Alton Blakeslee 
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4:00-6:00 Symposium: Drive. Div. 3. Louis XVI Room......... ss 289 
Harold Schlosberg, Chairman; Howard Kendler, Fred Sheffield, and Eliot Stellar 
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4:00-6:00 Symposium: The Use of Handbooks as a Means of Applying Human Engineering Data 
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Leonard C. Mead, Chairman; Dorothea J. Crook, Paul M. Fitts, Walter F. Grether, 
John L. Kennedy, Clifford P. Seitz, and Arnold M. Small 
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8:50 Motor performance as a function of reinforcement and spacing of trials. Bradley Reynolds 289 
9:05 The effect of widely spaced short trials on psychomotor ern Robert A. Goldbeck 
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9:20 Differences between pre- and post-rest performance on a motor task as a joint function 
of distribution of pre-rest training and length of an interpolated rest. Ina McDonald 
Bilodeauiand:Bradiej Reynolds. 99. 02 RENDERE ERU LOMead ree ce ee 290 
9:35  Decrements and recovery from decrements in a simple work task with variation in work 
requirements at different stages of practice. Edward A. Bilodeau.............. sss 290 
8:50-9:50! "Session of Papers. Div; 101 Gray Room... vM UH MEL lv. 331 
8:50 A socio-psychological study of American composers in symphony orchestra programs. 
Kate Hevner Mueller and John H. Mueller. ...............Luuuu.ulse see nenne 331 
9:05 The relative effectiveness of various techniques for assessing public reaction to con- 
temporary art exhibits in a city gallery. Robert E. Dreher. ...........ssseue esee 331 
9:20 The effects of music on respiration and pulse rates. Gilbert Brighouse and Douglas S. 
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Symposium: Better Undergraduate Instruction in Psychology. Div. 2. West Room.... 261 
Leonard Carmichael, Chairman; Claude E. Buxton, Charles Cofer, John Gustad, Wilbert 
McKeachie, Robert McLeod, and Dael Wolfie 


Symposium: Psychological Factors in Research Administration. Div. 19. Crystal Room 394 
Irving R. Weschler, Chairman; John C. Flanagan, Donald W. Taylor, Eugene H. 
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the American Sociological Society. Hotel Sheraton... ....... 2.0... ccc cece ceeeueee 330 
Bernard Berelson, Chairman; Hans Speier, Charles Glock, Paul Lazarsfeld, Alex Inkeles, 
Homer F. Geiger, and Douglas Waples 


Motor Learning II. Div. 3. Louis XVI Room....................---.- SCIRE OAM cin 290 
Reminiscence in a manipulative task as a function of work-surface height, amount of 
pre-rest practice, and length of rest period. Douglas S. Ellis, Victor Montgomery, and 


BentonsUndenvooder de cide. ed CEA reete ea e s a eae a lea iba TR 290 
Learning and retention of paired-adjective lists as a function of distributed practice 
and intra-list similarity. Benton J. Underwood. ...... naano oono ees esses 291 
The effect of motivation and amount of pre-rest practice upon inhibitory potential in 
motor-learning. Hilton Ne Wasserman oo o. cre eere rar rrr su pile isle een bie wetted 291 
A test of two explanations of spontaneous alternation, Kay C. Montgomery.......... 292 


Symposium: The Development of Social Prejudices During Childhood—Measurement, 
Prediction, and Control. Div. 7. Bal Tabarin..... 2.0... 2.0... c cece cece eee eee 309 
Helen L. Koch, Chairman; Else Frenkel-Brunswik, Helen H. Jennings, Hilda Taba 


Business Meeting. Society for Projective Techniques. Ballroom..................... 405 
Motor Learning III. Div. 3. Louis XVI Room... ...... 0.0.0.0 cece eee e 292 
Temporal distribution of visual search. C. H. Ammons and R. B. Ammons........... 292 


Knowledge of results and the temporal gradient of reinforcement. Lawrence T. Alexander 292 
Error-reinforcement gradients with bias in the response series controlled. Melvin H. 
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Effect of target course characteristics on pursuit behavior. David R. Craig... 
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Final task performance as a function of cue-attention habits acquired during training. 
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294 
Motor and "mental" practice of ball and socket task. R. W. Gilmore and L. M. Stolurow 295 


Symposium: Criteria for Useful Labor Management Research. SPSSI and the Indus- 
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Bruno Klopfer, Chairman; F. J. Kirkner, Wayne Wisham, Joseph Sheehan, Marvin 
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Symposium: Cooperative Research Programs Involving Sociologists and Psychologists. 
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Samuel Stouffer, Chairman 
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Erwin K. Taylor, Chairman; Alphonse Chapanis, Jack W. Dunlap, Albert D. Freiberg, 
C. W. Lawshe, Jay L. Otis, William McGehee, S. Rains Wallace, and Dael Wolfle 


Symposium: Perceptual Structure in Pathology and Development. Society for Projective 
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APA Convention Program Committee 


Cecil W. Mann, Chairman 
Donald T. Campbell, Local Arrangements 
Carl P. Duncan, Local Arrangements 


Howard F. Hunt 
Launor F. Carter 


J. McV. Hunt, ex officio 


Headquarters Committee 


Exhibits: Frank J. Kobler 

Information Desk: A. A. Canfield 

Directory of Members: Harry Shelley 

Registration: Benjamin Burack 

Special Luncheons and Dinners: George Speer 

Arrangements for Care of Children: Janet Taylor 

Recreation: Irwin A. Berg 

Special Arrangements, Services, Meeting Rooms: 
Paul C. Greene 


Publicity 


Garth J. Thomas, Chairman 

Irwin A. Berg 

Marion Groves 

Jane D. Hildreth, APA Public Information Officer 


Audio-Visual Aids 


A. J. Lumsdaine, Chairman 


Placement Service 


George W. Albee, APA, Chairman 

Harry W. Braun, Western Psychiatric Institute 

C. G. Browne, Wayne University 

Albert Ellis, Diagnostic Center, Menlo Park, 
New Jersey 

Richard S. Lazarus, Johns Hopkins University 

James L. McCary, University of Houston 

Benjamin B. McKeever, University of Washing- 
ton 

Sarah Smith Morgan, Evanston, Illinois 

Olin D. Smith, Cornell University 

Dorothy F. Snyder, University of Minnesota 


APA Convention Manager: Edward T. Raney 
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AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, APA 


9:00 AM, Wednesday (August 29) and 
9:30 AM, Thursday, Club Room 7 


RonrRT R. Sears, President 


COMMITTEE OF DEPARTMENTS OFFER- 
ING DOCTORAL TRAINING 


T. G. Anprews, Chairman 


DINNER AND INFORMAL DISCUSSION 
7:00 PM, Wednesday (August 29), Jade Room 


BUSINESS MEETING AND DISCUSSION 
SEMINARS 


9:30-12:00 M and 1:30-4:30 PM, Thursday, 
Jade Room 


"Topics: Graduate student selection and administrative 
practices; curricula and requirements for the 
PhD in psychology; systematic evaluation of 
progress and final qualification of PhD students; 
problems of supervision of graduate research. 


FILM SHOWINGS ARRANGED BY THE 
COMMITTEE ON AUDIO- 
VISUAL AIDS 


ARTHUR J. LUMSDAINE, Chairman 


SESSION I 
Friday and Saturday, Emerald Room 


9:00 am, and 2:00 pM, J. H. Masserman et al. The 
Effects of Direct Interrupted Electroshock on 
Experimental Neuroses. (19 minutes, silent, 
black and white.) 

9:20 am, and 2:20 pm, W. Freeman. Transorbital 
Lobotomy, Part II: Clinical Study of a Catatonic. 
(9 minutes, sound, color.) 

9:35 AM, and 2:35 pm, R. S. Feldman et al. Frustra- 
tion and Fixation. (19 minutes, sound, black and 
white.) 


10:00 am, and 3:00 pm, N. H. Pronko and F. W. 
Snyder. Vision with Spatial Inversion. (18 min- 
utes, silent, black and white.) 


‘10:20 am, and 3:20 pm, K. Goldstein and M. Schee- 


rer. Impairment of the Abstract Attitude as 
Shown on the Cube Test. (19 minutes, silent, 
color.) 

10:45 am, and 3:45 pm, K. Goldstein and M. Schee- 
rer. Impairment of the Abstract Attitude as Dem- 
onstrated in the Stick Test. (9 minutes, silent, 
black and white.) 


SESSION II 
Friday and Saturday, Jade. Room 


9:00 am, and 2:00 pm, W. S. Verplanck and asso- 
ciates. Testing Intelligence with the Stanford- 
Binet. (18 minutes, sound, black and white.) 

9:20 am, and 2:20 pm, E. J. Gibson. Maternal and 
Infant Behavior in the Domestic Goat. (10 min- 
utes, silent, black and white.) 

9:35 AM, and 2:35 PM, K. J. Hayes and Catherine 
Hayes. Imitation in a Home-Raised Chimpanzee. 
(15 minutes, silent, black and white.) 

9:50 am, and 2:50 pm, L. J. Stone. When Should 
Grownups Help? (13 minutes, sound, black and 
white.) 

10:05 AM, and 3:05 Pw, L. J. Stone... . And Then 
Ice Cream (children's meals). (10 minutes, 
sound, black and white.) 

10:15 am, and 3:15 pm, H. F. Hunt and J. F. Brady. 
The Effect of Electro-Convulsive Shock on a 
Conditioned “Anxiety” Response (in the white 
rat). (10 minutes, silent, black and white.) 

10:30 am, and 3:30 pm, Family Circus (humorous 
treatment of sibling rivalry). (10 minutes, sound, 
color.) 


STUDENT AFFILIATES MEETING 


(to be called “Student Journal Group" 
under new APA bylaws) 


1:40 PM, Friday, Gray Room 


Lrov» G. Humpxreys, Chairman 
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JOINT MEETING OF COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLICATIONS AND BOARD 
OF EDITORS 


8:00 PM, Friday, Club Room 8 


PauL M. Firts, Chairman 


BUSINESS MEETING OF THE CONFER- 
ENCE OF STATE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


8:50 AM, Saturday, Club Room 5 


SmANLEY G. Estes, Chairman 


SYMPOSIUM: PROBLEMS OF STATE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


1:40-3:50 PM, Saturday, Club Room 5 


Sponsored by the Conference of State Psychological 
Associations 


SmANLEY G. Estes, Chairman 


MEETING OF THE POLICY AND 
PLANNING BOARD 


10:00 AM, Saturday, Club Room 8 


Lyre H. Lanter, Chairman 


SYMPOSIUM ARRANGED BY THE COM- 
MITTEE ON ETHICAL STANDARDS: 
ETHICAL STANDARDS IN PRO- 
FESSIONAL RELATIONS 


10:00-12:10 PM, Saturday, Crystal Room 
Lrovp P. Yersen, Chairman 


Participants: Marion E. Bunc, RayMonp HEAD- 
LEE, HELEN PEAK, and Error RODNICK. 


MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE ON SCI- i 
ENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL 
ETHICS 


10:00 AM, Sunday, Club Room 8 


G1LBERT J. Ricu, Chairman 


LUNCHEON: MEMBERS OF APA 
COMMITTEES 


11:45 AM, Sunday, Crystal Room 


Tue AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


FIRST SESSION, MEETING OF THE COUN- 
CIL OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


2:15 PM, Monday, Gray Room 


Rosert R. Sears, President 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


8:00 PM, Monday, Ballroom 
J. P. Guitrorp, Chairman 


Roserr R. Sears. Social Behavior and Personality 
Development 


RECEPTION FOR THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


9:00 PM, Monday, Ballroom 


SECOND SESSION, COUNCIL OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


8:50-12:10 PM, Tuesday, Gray Room 


Rosert R. Sears, President 


LUNCHEON FOR THE SECRETARIES AND 
NEW ELECTED SECRETARIES OF 
THE APA DIVISIONS 


12:10 PM, Tuesday, Primrose Room 


ANNUAL REPORT TO THE MEMBERS OF 
THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


8:00 PM, Tuesday, Ballroom 
Rozert R. Sears, President 


Carrott L. SmamrLE, APA Finances and the 1952 
Budget. 

Dororny C. Apxixs, Major Decisions of the 1951 
APA Council Meeting. 

Fiuumore H. Sanrorp, Annual Report of the Exect 
tive Secretary. 


1, Division or GENERAL PsvcHoLocv 
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DIVISION OF GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND BUSINESS 
MEETING 


7:00 PM, Friday, Crystal Room 
Epna Herppreper, Chairman 


Kart M. DarrENBACH, Theory and Experiment in 
Psychology 


SYMPOSIUM: THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
IMPLICATIONS OF TELEVISION 
FOR EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING 


8:50-11:00 AM, Saturday, Gray Room 
Harotp A. Voss, Chairman 


Participants : 

ALEXANDER GOLDMAN. Characteristics of televi- 
sion as a psycho-educational instrument. 

Rozert T. Rock, Jr. The present status of televi- 
sion education. 

T. E. CorriN. Television’s impact on people and 
products. 

Invixc D. Lorce. The psycho-educational implica- 
tions of television. 


SYMPOSIUM: THE RELATIONSHIP BE- 
TWEEN CLINICAL AND EXPERI- 
MENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1:40-3:50 PM, Saturday, Crystal Room 


PauL E. MrrnL, Chairman. Some preliminary dis- 
tinctions involved in the clinical-experimental 
issue. i 

Howard F. Hunt. Understanding vs. scientific de- 
scription. 

I. E. Farger. Clinical psychology and the scientific 
method. j 

Jurian B. Rorrer. Experimental standards of objec- 
tivity in clinical psychological research. 

O. Homanr Mowrer. Some professional and scien- 
tific aspects of the clinical-experimental issue. 


SYMPOSIUM: CONCEPTUAL TRENDS 
4:00-6:00 PM, Saturday, Crystal Room 
M. E. BrrrERMAN, Chairman : 


Participants: 
Joun K. HEwrniLr. Group behavior. 
Paur M. Frrrs. Human engineering. 

-T. C. SCHNEIRLA. Comparative psychology. 
Dowarp B. Lipsey. Physiological psychology. 


ROUND TABLE: ETHICS AND PUBLIC 
RESPONSIBILITY f 


9:30-11:00 AM, Sunday, Crystal Room 


(Co-sponsored with Division 9, See Division 9’s 
program.) 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY I 
5:00-6:15 PM, Sunday, Ballroom 
SAMUEL W. FERNBERGER, Chairman 


5:00 pm Gradients of legibility in tachistoscopic 
perception of short sentences. JULrAN E. Hocu- 
BERG, Cornell University. 

PROBLEM: The work reported here, part of a research 

project contracted with the Psychological Corpora- 

tion (sponsored by Standard Oil of New Jersey), 
was an investigation of factors determining the per- 
ceptibility of short, tachistoscopically presented mean- 
ingful sentences. The sentences were composed of 
from three to five familiar, meaningful words and 
one unfamiliar, three-letter nonsense word, or “brand 
name," Varied here were (1) the position of the 
nonsense word in the sentence, (2) the size of the 
letters composing the nonsense word, (3) the size 
and shape of an outline "isolating" the nonsense 
word, (4) the color and brightness of the nonsense 
word, (5) the position of the fixation-point in the 

pre-exposure field relative to the sentence, and (6) 

the configuration of the remainder of the field. 

PROCEDURE: The subjects used were 500 undergrad- 

uate college students, to whom the material was pre- 

sented at an exposure interval slightly greater than 
¥% second, projection intensity being held constant 
between groups by a voltage regulator. Comparison 
of the words correctly reported in each sentence, for 
the various groups and conditions of variation, 
yielded an index of relative perceptibility under the 

different experimental conditions. í 

RESULTS: Analysis of the words reported in the vari- 

ous sentences indicated the existence of differences 

in perceptibility beyond those characteristic of the 
particular words and orders used; the three most gen- 
eral findings were (1) a gradient of impairment of 
perceptibility surrounding the unfamiliar word, this 
inhibition increasing with increase in emphasis of 
the unfamiliar word; (2) a gradient of decreasing 
perceptibility from left to right, regardless of the 
position of the fixation point in the pre-exposure 
field; and (3) a gradient of decreasing perceptibility 
as the word considered appears at greater distances 
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from the position of the fixation point in the pre- 
exposure field. (Slides) 


5:15 pm Cognitive hypotheses and perceptual clo- 
sure. A. Lech Minturn and JEROME S. 
Bruner, Harvard University. 

PROBLEM: This experiment concerns the effect of 

cognitive hypotheses or expectancies on perceptual 

closure thresholds. 

SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: To establish hypotheses in 

our 24 subjects, three series of training stimuli were 

presented each subject. Four capital letters presented 
singly by tachistoscope at increasing exposure until 
at least one correct reproduction had occurred com- 
prised the letter training series. Four two-place arabic 
numbers made up the number training series. Two 
of each were in the mixed training series. The mixed 
series was always last, the other two being assigned 
in counterbalanced order. Subjects were instructed 
to draw these stimuli as carefully as possible, and be- 
fore each series were told they would be presented 
various letters, numbers, or both as the case might 
be. The test stimulus, presented immediately follow- 
ing each training series, was a broken capital B, the 
curved part of which was slightly separated from the 

vertical, and could therefore be seen as a B or 13. 

The first three graphic reproductions of the test 

stimulus as exposure time increased were analyzed 

along with corresponding verbal reports. 

RESULTS: Pretraining on letters led to significantly 

more closed drawings of the test figure than did pre- 

training on numbers at all three exposure levels. 

Mixed training yielded results midway between the 

other two conditions. Verbal report, the labelling of 

the test figure as a B or 13, followed a similar pat- 
tern. As exposure time increased, the difference be- 
tween conditions decreased, more markedly for the 
drawings than for the verbal labelling. Even when 
subjects had seen the opening following letter train- 

ing, they tended to call it not a 13 but a “broken B.” 

In conclusion, the operation of perceptual closure, 

though it is a general phenomenon transcending in- 

structional conditions, cannot be fully specified with- 
out reference to the hypothesis or set of the observer. 


5:30 pm The effect of prior labelling on the visual 
appearance of ambiguous figures. Joun S. RoD- 
RIGUES, Rosert D. Bustex, A. LEIGH MINTURN, 
and Jerome S. Bruner, Harvard University. 

PROBLEM: This experiment concerns the influence of 

previously established expectancies on the percep- 

tual recognition of ambiguous figures. The hypothe- 
ses were these: figures will be recognized and repro- 
duced in the direction of a previously established 
single expectancy ; when multiple or alternative ex- 
pectancies are established, no such perceptual dis- 
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tortion will occur. Four of the Carmichael, Hogan, 
and Walter figures were used as stimuli. These could 
be readily seen as one of two objects; e.g., canoe or 
lima bean, bee hive or hat, etc. : 

SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: Four groups of subjects 
were presented figures singly, each figure being 


‘flashed tachistoscopically for several, increasingly 


longer exposures. Subjects drew each figure after 
each exposure. Groups 1 and 2 were instructed that 
the figures resembled one specific object: e.g., Group , 
1a canoe, Group 2 a lima bean. Group 3 was told the 
figures resembled both objects; canoe or lima bean. 
Group 4 was simply told they would see a figure. 
After reproducing all figures presented at rapid 
exposure, each subject was then shown the figures ad 
libitum and told to draw them to look, for example, 
like a lima bean and then like a canoe, and finally to 
make as accurate a copy of the figure as possible, 
The reproductions of rapidly exposed figures were 
then rated by judges for resemblance to the two “ex- 
pectancy” objects as drawn by the subjects them- 
selves. 
Resutts: Groups 1 and 2 differ significantly, each 
distorting its reproduction in the direction of expect- 
ancy. Neither Groups 3 or 4 showed significant per- 
ceptual distortion at the level of the two singly in- 
structed groups. In short, the assimilative effects 
found by Carmichael, Hogan, and Walter in the area 
of reproductive memory are found to be present in 
perceptual recognition and reproduction. A theoretical 
interpretation of the findings in terms of hypothesis 
theory is presented. (Slides) 


5:45 pm Frequency of experience vs. organization 
as determinants of visual recognition thresholds. 
James M. VawpERPLAS and M. E. BITTERMAN, 
University of Texas. 

PROBLEM : The results of modern experiments on value 
and need as determinants of perceptual threshold can 
be deduced from Koffka’s theory of trace systems, 
which at the same time does not do violence to the 
facts of veridical perception. Koffka's theory suggests 
furthermore that these effects are not peculiar to 
affect-laden materials but a function of the organized 
character of trace systems irrespective of affective 
content. The experiment to be reported tests the 
hypothesis that the perceptual thresholds of nonsense 
materials may be reduced by providing them with an 
organized associative context of no motivational or 
emotional significance. 

susJECTS: Thirty students at The University of 

Texas. 

PROCEDURE: The subjects first learned five lists of 

paired-associates. Each list consisted of ten pairs, and 

each pair consisted of a stimulus-figure (of a given 
shape and texture) and a response-paralog. Each of 
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the ten shapes, textures, and paralogs appeared equally 
often in each of the five lists. Each of five of the 
paralogs was associated with a figure constant in shape 
but varying in texture from list to list. Each of the 
remaining five paralogs was associated with a figure 
varying both in shape and texture from list to list. 
Five of the paralogs were thus consistently associated 
with shape, and five were inconsistently associated 
with shape, while frequency of experience with each 
paralog was constant. After learning, recognition 
thresholds were determined for the ten learned para- 
logs and for a control group of five new paralogs. 
Non-experimental factors affecting the thresholds 
were counter-balanced in the experimental design. 
RESULTS: Significant differences in thresholds were 
found for the three groups of paralogs. 

CONCLUSION: Experience reduces recognition thres- 
holds, but an organized associative context (irrespec- 
tive of its affective significance) reduces thresholds 
to an extent which cannot be accounted for in terms 
of frequency of experience. (Slides) 


6:00 pm Perceptual attitudes of “leveling” and 
“sharpening”: relation to individual differences 
in time-error. PrriLiP S. HoLzMAN and GEORGE 
S. Krern, Menninger Foundation. 

PROBLEM: Previous studies suggest that a person 

brings to bear stabilized organizational controls (per- 

ceptual attitudes), typical for him, in coping with his 
subjective field. If so, such preferred controls should 
appear even in adaptive responses to "neutral" psy- 
chophysical situations. Two sets of controls previously 
isolated are leveling (diffusion of figure-ground gra- 
dients) and sharpening (maximizing of these gra- 
dients). The present experiment extends these prin- 
ciples to prediction of an assimilation tendency in 
time-error for visual brightness induced by an in- 

terpolated brightness (Lauenstein effect). Knowing a 

person’s tendency to level or sharpen, determined 

independently, is it possible to predict the magnitude 
of assimilation? 

SUBJECTS: 17 males, Psychiatric Aide students. 

PROCEDURE: Six extreme levelers and six sharpeners 

were chosen from their performance on a schematizing 

task involving discrimination of stimuli embedded in 

a gradually changing context. Time-error for bright- 

ness was determined at separate sittings under three 

conditions: Standard and comparison presented 

against three interpolated grounds, (I) dark (1I) 

bright (III) dim. Stimuli appeared for one second, 

Separated by 10 sec. interval; 20 secs. elapsed between 

pairs, — 

RESULTS: Each subject's time-error was the difference 

between PSE and objective midpoint ; his susceptibil- 
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ity to the effects of bright and dim interpolations was 
indicated by the magnitude of shift in time-error 
from II to III. Significant time-errors failed to ap- 
pear in I but did appear in II and III. In the shift 
from II (bright) to III (dim), significantly greater 
change occurred in the leveling group. Clearly, 
levelers are more pronouncedly susceptible to the “as- 
similation effect," tending to reduce the gradient of 
figural and interpolated fields. 

CONCLUSION: The construct of perceptual attitude 
appears fruitful for predicting performance even in 
psychophysical situations involving time-error, bring- 
ing this range of experience within the focus of per- 
sonality theory. (Slides) 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY II 
4:00-5:15 PM, Monday, Crystal Room 
Detos D. Wickens, Chairman 


4:00 pm Place learning as a function of maze de- 
sign. RICHARD CHRISTIE, New York University. 
The majority of recent experiments on the place 
learning ability of rats have yielded negative results. 
An analysis of the experiments indicates that the 
reason for this might well be the restricted nature 
of the problem given to the rats. Although the prob- 
lems reported conform to the definition originally 
given by Tolman, Ritchie, and Kalish, it may be 
argued that this definition is too restrictive in that it 
specifies that the animals learn a path. 

It is argued that the essential requirement for place 
learning is simply that the rats learn the location in 
space of a fixed goal. Within this more global spec- 
ification it is possible to set up three general types 
of place learning situations: (1) The animals run 
from a fixed starting point over a fixed path to a 
fixed goal; (2) The animals run from a fixed start- 
ing point over changing paths to a fixed goal; and 
(3) The animals run from changing starting points 
over changing paths to a fixed goal. 

When the experiments are analyzed from this view- 
point it becomes apparent that most experiments 
utilizing mazes of the first category yield negative 
results whereas those of the second and third category 
yield results which indicate that place learning has 
occurred. Since most experiments have conformed to 
the first design, the largely negative evidence may be 
explained in terms of the maze used. 

Experiments analagous to the first design have 
been performed on humans and the results would not 
support a place learning theory. It is suggested, there- 
fore, that the learning of a single path to a goal is 
a restricted situation which is not conducive to place 
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learning, In conclusion, it is suggested that if ex- 
perimenters interested in place learning were to utilize 
mazes of the second or third type, place learning 
would be more likely to occur. (Slides) 


4:15 pm Conditioning and extinction of the galvanic 
skin response as a function of the duration of 
the unconditioned stimulus. Percy C. REED, JOHN 
Knauskorr, and M. E. BITTERMAN, University 
of Texas. 

It must be predicted from Hullian theory that in a 
classical conditioning situation involving a noxious 
unconditioned stimulus the growth of habit strength 
will be inversely related to the duration of that 
stimulus. This deduction follows from the assump- 
tions (a) that termination of the unconditioned stim- 
ulus provides the need reduction essential for the de- 
velopment -of habit strength and (b) that habit 
strength is inversely related to the time between re- 
sponse and need reduction. Sullivan has tested this 

. deduction in an experiment with the galvanic skin 
response; the unconditioned stimulus was a 90-db. 
1000-cycle tone, 0.75 seconds in duration for one 
group of subjects and 4.0 seconds for another. Un- 
fortunately, however, the results obtained were am- 

biguous. Analysis of the conditioning data showed a 

difference in favor of the first group but the response 

level of this group was higher from the outset. No 
systematic differences appeared during extinction. 

In the experiment to be reported continuous graphic 
recordings of skin resistance were made during 16 
conditioning and 12 extinction trials in 16 subjects. 
A single-group method was employed. Shock was used 
as the unconditioned stimulus and intervals of 0.5 and 
3.0 seconds were compared. Two panel lamps served 
as conditioned stimuli. On half the conditioning trials 
one of the lights was paired with the long shock and 
on the other half of the trials the second light was 
paired with the short shock. During extinction each 
conditioned stimulus was presented on half the trials. 
Order-effects were counterbalanced in the experi- 
mental design. Evidence is presented to show that 
amount of need reduction was the same for the two 
unconditioned stimuli, yet despite the temporal dif- 
ference, response to the two conditioned stimuli was 
the same at all stages of training. 


4:30 pm Stimulus generalization as a function of 
prior training. EUGENE F. MACCASLIN, JEROME 
Woprnsky and M. E. Birrerman, University 
of Texas. 

Three experiments with rats in a two-window 
jumping apparatus were performed to study the ef- 
fects of previous training on the extent of stimulus 
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generalization. Each experiment was divided into 
three phases—a pre-training problem for the purpose 
of familiarizing the animals with the apparatus and 
for matching groups, a training problem, and a trans- 
fer problem in which the generalization effects were 
measured, The training problem for all animals con- 
sisted either of (Type I) a discrimination between 
vertically and horizontally striped cards equal in 
stripe-width (vertical positive) or (Type II) a dis- 
crimination between the vertical card (positive) and 
a dissimilar card (the negative stimulus of the pre- 
training problem). Animals on the Type IT training 
problem were overtrained until matched controls 
learning the Type I problem (which was considerably 
more difficult) reached the criterion of learning. In 
this way, frequency of reinforcement on the positive 
card was equated in the two training tasks. The trans- 
fer problem was in each case a discrimination be- 
tween two vertically striped cards differing in stripe- 
width. One of these cards was always identical with 
the positive card of the training problem, but for 
some groups it was negative (reversal) and for 
others positive (non-reversal ). 

. The performance of reversal and non-reversal 
groups with Type I training differed significantly on 
the transfer problem in a manner consistent with the 
concept of stimulus generalization. Reversal and non- 
reversal groups with Type II training did not differ 
significantly. Performance on the transfer problem 
was high for the non-reversal groups with Type Il 
training, while all other groups (reversal Type 5 
reversal and non-reversal Type II) performed at the 
same low level. Many of these results cannot be 
deduced from the neo-Pavlovian theories of discrim- 
inative learning. 


4:45 pm Bykov’s school of conditioning in the 
USSR. Ivan D. Lonvon, Harvard University. 

Of the schools developing more or less in the 
Pavlovian tradition in the USSR, that of Bykov 
stands closest to the methodology and theory of the 
founder. Since 1926 Bykov has been especially in- 
terested in the conditioning of the interoceptors and 
the internal organs. Bykov showed that such condi- 
tioning can be established for a considerable range of 
organs and interoceptors. Their conditioning, in 
general, proceeds slowly and with some difficulty. 
However, when once established, great resistance to 
extinction is their feature. It is also possible to 
demonstrate conditioned differentiability between in- 
ternal stimuli. On the basis of this research Bykov 
has developed a “materialist” conception of the un- 
conscious and psychosomatics as opposed to “idealist” 
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conceptions supposedly in vogue outside the borders 
of the USSR. É 


5:15 pm Logical versus psychological properties of 
some quasi-mathematical problems. MARIANNE 

L. Simmet, University of Illinois. 

PROBLEM : What is the significance of certain “errors” 
which appear to occur typically during the solution 
process of certain mathematical-type problems? What 
makes some "wrong" attacks so much more attractive 
than the "correct" attack? 
SUBJECTS: Twenty-one very superior undergraduate 
students. 
PROCEDURE: Individual experiments utilizing essen- 
tially Claparéde's "reflexion parlée.” The subject is 
| encouraged to “think aloud" as he solves a given 
problem. Two tasks will be discussed, one a purely 
verbal problem, the other a construction problem. 
RESULTS: Quite apart from special factors of motiva- 
tion or "habits" of the problem solver, the problems 
under discussion exhibit psychological properties 
which differ essentially from their logical properties. 
In this instance these psychological properties work 
against the logical properties and make for certain 
Systematic and almost universal "errors" in the sub- 
- ject's procedure. In other instances, such as those dis- 
- cussed by Wertheimer, the two types of properties 
. happen to work in the same direction and thus 
facilitate the correct solution. 

The temptation to call these psychological factors 
"perceptual factors" is great, especially since, in the 
problems so far investigated they look very much 
like extensions of the Wertheimer factors of per- 
ceptual organization. Further experimentation is nec- 
essary to show whether or not, and if so, to what 
degree the basic determinants are alike. It would 
appear that at least some of these psychological prop- 
erties depend on what might be called “past exper- 
lence" in the widest sense, e.g., on the psychological 
"heterogeneity" of the number series (as contrasted 
With its simple logical additiveness). 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY III 
5:00-6:15 PM, Monday, Bal Tabarin 
Cart N. Rexmoap, Chairman 


5:00 pm Physiognomic responses to words. JOSEPH 
Lyons and Martin SHEERER, University of 
Kansas. 

PROBLEM: To test by objective methods whether 

Words elicit drawing or matching responses which 

are characteristically related to the meaning of the 

Words, 
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SUBJECTS: Forty college students, both male and 
female. 

PROCEDURE: (a) The subjects were given one set of 
three words and three line drawings, and a second 
set of six words and six line drawings, with the 
instruction, *Match each word with the most ap- 
propriate drawing." 

(b) Subjects were given a list of eight words with 

the printed instructions: "This is a drawing test in 
which you are to look at each of the words below 
and then draw next to the word a single line (of any 
shape at all) which best expresses the meaning that 
word conveys to you." The words used were: Sad, 
Delicate, Martyr, Gentle, Proud, Forever, Massacre, 
Stolid. The time limit was one and one half minutes 
for each of the tasks, (a) and (b). 
RESULTS: (a) The subjects matched correctly in ex- 
cess of chance expectations as separately determined 
by Vernon's coefficient of contingency, chi-square, 
and Chapman's extrapolation of Salvosa's tables. 

(b) The lines drawn for most of the words differed 
significantly from chance expectations in terms of 
the following five variables: Pressure (light, heavy, 
medium); Shape (curved, angular, straight) ; Dom- 
inant Direction (parallel to the edges of the paper, 
deviant from the axis of the paper, non-specific direc- 
tion); Figural Aspect (regular, irregular, repeti- 
tive) ; and Simplicity-Complexity. 

At better than the 5% level of confidence, two of 
the words gave these results for all five of the 
variables; three for four of the variables; two for 
three of the variables; and one for one variable. 
For example, the responses to the word Massacre 
were in the direction of heavy pressure, angular 
shape, irregularity, complexity, and non-specific direc- 
tion. (Slides) 


5:15 pm Phenomenal depth and discontinuity of il- 
lumination in a modified "Ganzfeld." Canor 
Barnes Hocuperc and JutrAN E. HOCHBERG, 
Cornell. University. 

PROBLEM: A previous paper indicated that the “Ganz- 

feld" has definite, albeit primitive, phenomenal spatial 

characteristics; the apparent depth aroused by such 
homogeneous visual stimulation increases with in- 
creased illumination (contrary to usual findings) and 
asymmetrical illumination gradients arouse percepts 
of correspondingly asymmetrical depth or penetrabil-. 
ity. Attempting to study the development of articulated 
space by progressive departure from homogeneity, the 
present experiment tested the effects of abrupt dis- 
continuities (rather than gradients) of illumination. 

PROCEDURE: Diffusing caps (halved and carved ping- 

pong balls) were fitted over the eyes, and each eye 
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was separately illuminated, allowing discontinuity of 
illumination between eyes (and, by auxiliary projec- 
tors, within each eye). 

suByects: Sixteen psychology students. 

RESULTS; Where each retina was differently but 
homogeneously illuminated, the phenomenal depth 
was greatest for the brightest illumination. In gen- 
eral, there were no phenomenal discontinuities in 
depth—except for extreme inter-ocular brightness 
differences (where illumination was discontinuous 
intra-ocularly, a phenomenal discontinuity in depth 
resulted, the brighter side, under most conditions, 
being perceived as further away). 

Such perceived depth is not determined directly 
by illumination since (1) the effective brightness dif- 
ference between two differently stimulated eyes 
quickly decreases due to faster adaptation of the more 
intensely illuminated eye; (2) the apparent depth of 
each half of the field must be ascribed not to the 
absolute illumination, but to an adjustive relationship 
between the two eyes, since decreased illumination 
of the more brightly illuminated eye results not only 
in the decrease in depth for that half of the field, 
but in an increase in depth for the darker portion 
of the field arising from objectively unchanged 
illumination. 

The implications of these results are discussed in 
terms of figure-ground segregation and are related 
to theories of space-perception. 


5:30 PM Superstitions: twenty-five years ago and 
today. EucENE E. Levitt, Columbia University. 
This survey is a follow-up of that of H. K. Nixon 
(Amer. J. Psychol., 1925, 36). One hundred and ten 
male students in elementary psychology courses in 
the Columbia General Studies school (compare with 
Nixon: 219 men, Columbia College, Columbia Ex- 
tension, and NYU Evening) were given Nixon's 
"superstitions" questionnaire of 25 years ago. Of 
the 30 items, 3 were discarded as being no longer 
in the class of superstitions. Of the remaining 27, 
23 were regarded as true by a significantly smaller 
percentage of the contemporary students as compared 
with Nixon's subjects. Less than 10% of the earlier 
group had marked the remaining 4 items as true. 
Rank-order correlation coefficient between the relative 
prevalences of belief of the superstitions in 1925 and 
1950 is .41. Only one superstition was checked as true 
by more than 15% of the recent sample. Almost 35% 
of the subjects still believe that the study of 
mathematics gives a "logical mind"—this, some 50 
years after the Thorndike-Woodworth experiments. 
Superstitions falling in the categories of physiog- 
nomy, phrenology, cheiromancy and numerology, 
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which showed prevalences as high as 5096 in 1925 
are practically extinct today. 


5:45 pm Attitudes toward the Negro as held and 
developed by southern and non-southern profes- 
sors in a southern college. Key L. BARKLEY, 
University of North Carolina. 

PURPOSE: To measure and compare attitudes toward 
the Negro as held by native born and reared southern 
professors and by professors born and reared in non- 
southern parts of the country, but who had had 
residence in the south. 
supyects: The subjects tested were groups of south- 
ern and non-southern born and reared professors on 
the staff of a southern college. 
PROCEDURE: The Thurstone-Hinckley Scale to Meas- 
ure Attitude Toward the Negro was the instrument 
used. The professors were divided into groups ac- 
cording to place of birth and rearing, and, in case 
of the non-southern reared, according to length of 
residence in the south. The scores of the groups were 
treated to show the differences which existed between 
them. 

RESULTS: 1. Non-southern born professors of short 

residence in the south were more liberal in attitude 

toward the Negro than southern born professors. 
2. Native born southern and non-southern born 

and reared professors of long residence in the south 

showed no difference in attitude toward the Negro. 
3. Non-southern born professors of short residence 

in the south were significantly more liberal in attitude 

toward the Negro than professors of similar back- 

grounds who had been in the south a long time. 
4. All groups were liberal in attitude. 


6:00 pm A new journal RayMonp H. WHEELER, 
Babson Institute of Business Administration. 

In January of this year the Weather Science Foun- 
dation, a non-profit organization in Crystal Lake, 
Illinois, founded a new scientific publication, the 
Journal of Human Ecology. The new journal is de- 
voted to problems of the effects of environmental con- 
ditions and forces on human health, vitality, and be- 
havior, past and present. Some of the specific fields 
covered by the journal are as follows: bio- an 
psycho-climatology; areo-biology and areo-psychol- 
ogy; medical climatology; effect of geography of 
culture; effect of climate and climatic changes on 
culture; emotional changes in relation to daily 
weather; climate. and intelligence, aggressiveness; 
docility, aspiration and other human characteristics: 

Reasons are given why a journal of this sort seems 
to be important at this time and examples are given 
of human ecology as a predictive science. Sample 
issues of the journal are shown and discussed. 
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DIVISION ON THE TEACHING OF PSYCHOLOGY 


BUSINESS MEETING AND PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS 


8:00 PM, Sunday, West Room 
Crave E. Buxton, Chairman 


LEoNARD CARMICHAEL. Psychological Fundamentals 
and the Beginning Course 


SYMPOSIUM: BETTER UNDERGRADUATE 
INSTRUCTION IN PSYCHOLOGY 


8:50-11:00 AM, Wednesday, West Room 
LEONARD CARMICHAEL, Chairman 


Participants: CLaupE E. Buxton, CHARLES Corer, 
Joun GusrAp, WirLBERT McKracHiE, ROBERT 
McLeon, and DAEL WoLFLE 


DIVISION OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


SYMPOSIUM: PSYCHOLOGY AND LIN- 
GUISTICS—A REPORT OF THE 
CORNELL CONFERENCE 


1:40-3:50 PM, Sunday, Crystal Room 


(Co-sponsored with Division 8. See 
Division 8’s program.) 


CORTICAL FUNCTIONS I 
8:50-9:50 AM, Monday, Louis XVI Room 
Karu U. Smits, Chairman 


8:50 am The effect of frontal lobe operations on 
the attention process. DANIEL ELVIN SHEER, 
University of Houston. (Sponsor, Carney 
Landis) 

PROBLEM: This is a study on the effect of therapeutic 

brain surgery on attention and distractibility. Two 

other questions which arose from a review of previous 

Studies were also investigated: (1) the effect of dif- 

ferent operative procedures on psychological test 

performance; and (2) the relation of postoperative 
changes to time after operation. 

SUBJECTS: The patient population under study con- 

Sisted of sixty schizophrenic cases. Thirty operatees 

were subdivided into three groups of ten each ac- 

cording to the operative procedures, venous ligation, 
orbital, and ‘superior cortical ablations, and thirty 

Cases were in the control group. 

PROCEDURE: An extensive test battery was developed 

consisting of five different test series, involving simple 

Psychomotor tasks in which the factors of attention 

and distraction could be experimentally isolated. 

Three tests within each series were administered both 

before and after operation to secure a more stable 

Measure. These test series were again administered 

to the operated group under nembutal sedation, fol- 

lowed by a control testing without nembutal. Follow- 


up studies were carried out on some cases six and 

twelve months after operation. 

Comparisons were made between the operated and 

control groups on the mean difference between the 
mean change on one test series as compared with 
another. 
CONCLUSIONS: (1) The operations have a differential 
effect on tests requiring a greater degree of sustained 
attention and concentration. There is a significantly 
greater distractibility after operation both with ex- 
perimentally imposed external stimuli and with dis- 
tractive elements in the test series itself. (2) Nem- 
butal sedation increased efficiency of test performance 
in the operated patients as compared to the control 
testing without nembutal. (3) In general, the oper- 
atees recovered in test performance between six and 
twelve months postoperatively. Four cases in the 
venous ligation subgroup with more extensive pos- 
terior operations and the superior ablation subgroup 
showed a greater decrement in test performance with 
some residual remaining up to twelve months after 
operation. (Slides) 

9:05 am Discrimination learning following deep 
temporal lesions. ARTHUR J. RIOPELLE and Har- 
Low W. Apes, Emory University. (Sponsor, 
Arthur J. Riopelle) 

PROBLEM : To investigate the effects of combined neo- 

and allo-cortical lesions upon the learning of visual 

discriminations in naive rhesus monkeys. 

Susyects: Three operated and three unoperated 

rhesus monkeys, all of which had little or no formal 

discrimination training prior to this investigation. 

PROCEDURE: By the method of aspiration, extensive 

portions of temporal neocortex and allocortex were 

removed bilaterally in two operations. Complete 
aseptic precautions were taken during the operations. 

No training was given between operations. Recovery 

time was greater than two months for all operated 
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animals, These animals are presently undergoing ad- 
ditional testing so histological data are not available. 
The normal animals were taken from the same ship- 
ment and were considered as controls. Housing, tam- 
ing, and preliminary training procedures were iden- 
tical for both groups of animals. The discrimination 
test apparatus employed was a slightly modified ver- 
“sion of the Wisconsin General Test Apparatus. With 
this apparatus the animal is presented with a tray 
bearing two stimuli. Selection of the correct object 
is invariably rewarded with food. Twenty-five trials 
were given daily according to a non-correction pro- 
cedure. Appropriate use of screens prevented the 
animal from receiving supplementary cues. Three 
types of stimuli were used. The dissimilar stimulus- 
objects were a small tin can (presented as a vertical 
cylinder) and a low flat metal ashtray. The stimulus- 
objects differing only in form were a T and an 
arrowhead cut out of plywood and painted yellow. 
They were equated for size. The dissimilar patterns 
were two decals on white wedges. They differed in 
size, shape, and color. 
RESULTS: Relatively little retardation in learning was 
demonstrated for dissimilar stimulus-objects. All 
animals made more than 50 per cent correct choices 
in the first 25 trials and subsequent learning was 
rapid. Performance curves for stimulus-objects differ- 
ing only in form showed marked retardation for the 
operated animals. Although this task was more dif- 
ficult than the previous task for both normals and 
operates, there was clear cut separation of the two 
groups within the first three hundred trials. It is also 
possible to differentiate the two groups on the basis of 
their performance on dissimilar patterns. The normal 
animals learned this task more rapidly than did the 
` operates. The results justify the conclusion that these 
regions are essentially involved in the learning of 
visual discriminations. Furthermore, the extent of 
loss seems to be partly conditioned by the difficulty 
of the task. (Slides) 


9:20 AM The role of the auditory cortex in the 
discrimination of auditory patterns, Irvine T. 
Dramonp and W. D. Nerr, University of 
Chicago. (Sponsor, W. D. Neff) 

PROBLEM: Earlier experiments have shown that 
absolute and difference thresholds for frequency and 
intensity of tones are not permanently affected by 
ablation of the auditory areas of the cortex. In the 
present experiment, the discriminatory task has been 
complicated in an attempt to reveal more clearly the 
role of the cortical projection areas in auditory dis- 
crimination. 

PROCEDURE: Cats were trained in a double grill box 

to respond to a tonal pattern. The same component 

frequencies were present in both positive and negative 
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patterns, but the sequential arrangements were dif- 
ferent. 

When animals had learned to make the discrimina- 
tion, areas of the auditory cortex were ablated. After 
operation the animals were tested and retrained. 
RESULTS: Bilateral ablation of area I (Rose and 
Woolsey) has little or no effect on the discriminatory. 
habit. After bilateral ablation of areas I, II, and Ep 
the habit is lost; rate of relearning and, in some 
cases, final level of attainment are lowered. 


9:35 am The role of the auditory cortex in fre- 
quency discrimination. Rosert A. Butver and 
W. D. Nerr, University of Chicago. (Sponsor, 
W. D. Neff) 
PROBLEM : To determine how frequency discrimination 
is affected by ablation of the auditory projection areas 
of the cortex. 
PROCEDURE : Cats were trained in a conditioned-avoid- 
ance situation to respond to changes in frequency of à 
tonal stimulus. Difference limens were determined for 
a number of frequencies in the range from 200 to 
8,000 cps. Auditory areas of the cortex as defined by 
the evoked potential technique were then ablated 
bilaterally and difference limens were again measured 
after recovery from surgery. 
RESULTS: After bilateral ablation of areas I, II, and 
Ep of Rose and Woolsey, animals were able to re- 
spond to changes in frequency ; difference limens were 
normal or only slightly affected. 
DISCUSSION:  Electrophysiological and anatomical 
studies have shown that the cochlea is projected upon 
the cortex in an orderly fashion and that different 
frequencies of sound produce maximal electrical 
changes in different regions of the auditory projec- 
tion areas. These results suggest that the auditory 
cortex may be necessary for a fine degree of fre- 
quency discrimination. This view must be modified 
to account for the findings of the present series of 
experiments. (Slides) 


PERFORMANCE UNDER STRESS 
8:50-9:50 AM, Monday, Crystal Room 
C. P. Duncan, Chairman 


8:50 am The effects of psychological stress On 
psychomotor performance. RICHARD S. LAZARUS 
and James Dzzsr, Johns Hopkins University: 

PROBLEM: This experiment was designed to study - 
these questions: (1) Are stress-effects produced by 
ordinary psychometric procedures? (2) Does failure: 
stress produce different effects when introduced early 
in learning as opposed to late in learning? (3) Can 
personality correlates of the effects of stress upon 
performance be found? 
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SUBJECTS: 280 enlisted Air Force personnel. 
PROCEDURE: Subjects were divided into five groups, 
four experimental and one control. The control group 
was tested under well-defined non-threatening cir- 
cumstances. The experimental groups were informed 
that the results of this test would be a major de- 
terminer of their Air Force career. This constituted 
_ the stress introduced by ordinary psychometric pro- 
cedures. One of the groups was placed under failure- 
stress from the sixth through fifteenth trials. Another 
group was stressed from the thirty-first through 
fortieth trials. A third group was under non-ego in- 
volved stress from the thirty-first through fortieth 
trials. The final group was given no information about 
the adequacy of their performance. Subjects had fifty 
trials on the SAM rotary pursuit test with divided 
attention. 

RESULTS: (1) The stress effects induced by the im- 
portance of the test appears on the first five trials, and 
tends to disappear in later performance. The distri- 
bution of scores in the stressed groups were severely 
skewed at the high end for trials one through five. 
(2) Failure-stress introduced early produces a small 
decrement in performance, Late stress produces facil- 
itation. (3) Stress produced greater variability within 
subjects. (4) No relationships appeared between per- 
formance under stress and Rorschach variables and 
tatings of tension. 

This research was performed under contact with 
the Perceptual and Motor Skills Laboratory of the 
Human Resources Research Center, Lackland Air 
Force Base. 


9:05 am Responsiveness in chronic schizophrenia. 
Rozsert B. Marwo, CHARLES SHaGAss and A. 
AnrHUR Smitu, Allan Memorial Institute of 
Psychiatry and McGill University. ! 

PROBLEM: Chronic schizophrenics are frequently de- 

scribed as being under-reactive to stress. Experimental 

evidence on the question is conflicting, and need for 
analysis of responsiveness is indicated. The aim of 
the present study was to determine some of the critical 
dimensions of deviant responsiveness in chronic 

Schizophrenia. 

SupJECTS: 17 chronic schizophrenics, 58 other psy- 

chiatric patients, and 21 normal controls. 

PROCEDURE: EMGs, heart rate, and blood pressure 

Were recorded simultaneously during performance in 

three stress tests: Pain-Stress, Rapid Discrimination, 

and Mirror Drawing. 

RESULTS AND coNcLusioNs: 1. Findings indicated 

that, in chronic schizophrenia, those aspects of re- 

Sponsiveness which are associated with emotional 

arousal may remain intact, while the mechanisms 

underlying overt, “purposive” acts may be defective 

Or inoperative, 2. A neuropsychological hypothesis 
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concerning the nature of disturbed “purposive” ac- 
tivity in schizophrenia is advanced. (Slides) 


9:20 am The effect of a disturbing noise on the re- 
action time of mental defectives. G. R. Pascat, 
Western Psychiatric Institute, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

PROBLEM: There is evidence to suggest that the reac- 
tion to an intense noise may lead to emotional. in- 
stability which, in turn, may interfere with the main- 
tenance of skills on a learned task. If this be true then 
measures of the effect of a loud noise on a learned 
task should provide an estimate of the individual’s 
capacity to tolerate distressing distraction, which may 
be an important parameter of adaptive behavior. 
SUBJECTS: 22 mental defectives, CA range from 5-11 
to 31-10 and MA range from 2-1 to 7-1. 
PROCEDURE: The learned task used was simple reaction 
time to a white light. The general plan was to give 
each subject training until a plateau of performance 
was reached. After having thus obtained a relatively 
stable measure of the subject’s reaction time, a loud 
disturbing noise (116 db above zero) was introduced 
into earphones with the ready signal, and again, reac- 
tion time measured, trials being continued until the 
subject reached a pre-noise level of efficiency. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The general effect of the 

disturbing noise was to cause a decrement in per- 

formance for all subjects, although there were wide 
individual variations. The decrement in performance, 


- measured as the mean difference in reaction time with , 


and without noise, was significantly related to both 
CA and MA. It was also found to be very significantly 
related to an independent estimate (a rating) of the 
individual's capacity to "adapt to a new situation." . 
A curve of adaptation drawn for the group suggests 
similarities between the results of this experiment and 
Selye's three stages of adaptation. It is suggested that 
the task was sufficiently challenging and the noise 
sufficiently disturbing so that the situation constituted 
an "adequate" stressful experience for the mental de- 
fectives. It is further suggested that such a concep- 
tion of adequacy may be a consideration in work on 
the effects of noise with average adults. (Slides) 


9:35 AM A comparative study of cardiac condi- 
tioned responses and motor conditioned responses 
in controlled "stress" situations. Ross A. Dyx- 
MAN and W. Horstey Gantt, Johns Hopkins 
Medical School. 

PROBLEM: To make a comparative study of cardiac 

and motor conditioned responses in relation to un- 

conditioned stimuli intensities. ! 
supyects: Six dogs from one to two years of age 

(four female and two males). 
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PROCEDURE: Consisted of presenting tones of three 
different frequencies followed after a four-second pe- 
riod of time by shocks of graded intensity. The tones 
(conditioned stimuli) were 256, 512, and 1,024 dou- 
ble vibrations. The shocks (unconditioned stimuli) 
ranged from .0013 to .0048 ampere (sixty-cycle) 
alternating current. Two of the animals were given 
only two tones and only one of these two was rein- 
forced. The interval between CS and UCS was two 
minutes. The specific phases of the work were: (1) 
jnitial training period in which dogs were adapted 
to stand in the conditioning frame in a soundproof 
room; (2) investigatory reflex training in which dogs 
were tested with the tones to be used until all reflex 
responses to tones disappeared; (3) conditioning of 
the animals pairing tones with shocks. The condition- 
ing procedure was carried out until animals gave a 
consistent response to each tone. 

RESULTS: Cardiac responses to each of the three tones 
were found to depart significantly from the heart rate 
which was obtained when these same tones were not 
reinforced. Animals also showed a rather precise dif- 
ferentiation of the three tones with respect to the 
heart rate, latency, and amplitude of the conditioned 
leg withdrawal. Some of the animals gradually de- 
veloped the ability to anticipate the presentation of 
conditioned stimuli as shown by a cardiac rise and 
occasional leg flexing prior to stimulation. Known 
elements of the conditioned stimuli operating in this 
situation to influence results included the frequency 
of tones, duration of time in between tones, order of 
the tones, and interaction between the tones. 

These experiments show that latent period of the 
leg withdrawal response and cardiac rate as a com- 
ponent of that response are good measures of condi- 
tioned reflex amplitude. Conditioned response latency, 
amplitude, and heart rate are rigidly determined by 
intensity of reinforcement. (Slides) 


CORTICAL FUNCTIONS II 
10:00-11:00 AM, Monday, Louis XVI Room 
Donatp B. Linpstey, Chairman 


10:00 am “Cortical conductivity" in the brain-in- 
jured. Grorce S. Kretn and Davin Krecu, 
Menninger Foundation and University of Cal- 
ifornia. 

PROBLEM: A brain model suggests that if prolonged 

exposure to stimulation results in decreased con- 

ductivity (satiation) of cortical tissue, this effect 
will be particularly marked where there exist severe 
brain lesions. This experiment compares brain-in- 
jured and controls on degree and rate of satiation 
after exposure to a kinesthetic stimulus, and on the 
extent and rate of recovery (dissipation of satiation). 
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susjects: 12 hospitalized male patients with cortical | 
lesions of varying severity and locus; 16 equated ` 
hospitalized controls. 

PROCEDURE: Blindfolded subjects rubbed the sides of | 
a 2W/-wide standard for 30", 60", 90", and 120" 
periods; after each period they judged the width of 
a 134” test object by adjusting a tapering scale. Per- 
sistence of the effect was measured 5' and 10' after 
the last satiation period. Control measurements taken 
prior to satiation trials provided individual baselines. 
The brain-injured were rated for severity of dis- 
turbance by the hospital's chief neurologist. { 
mEsULTS: Unequivocal trends were (a) frequency 
and intensity of satiation effects were significantly 
greater in brain-injured. Brain-injured also reached 
maximal satiation more quickly; (b) the satiated 
state persisted longer in brain-injured, recovery being 
less pronounced and slower. Ancillary findings rule 
out “fatigue” and “learning” factors as sources of 
these differences; (c) correlations of satiation indices 
with neurological ratings range from .605 to 916 
clearly suggesting a relation between extent of clin- 
ically observed disturbance and conductivity measures. 
These results support the validity of the “cortical 
conductivity” concept and the suggestion that a gen- 
eralized effect of brain injury is lowered conductivity, 
Individual differences further suggest the importance 
of conductivity for personality organization in gen- 
eral. 

We are indebted to Dr. Fred A. Quadfassel, Chief, 
Neurological Service, Cushing VA Hospital for the 
clinical ratings and to Drs. F. Wyatt and H. Faxon 
for their cooperation. (Slides) 


10:15 Aw Problem-solving behavior in men with 
frontal or occipital brain injuries. W. S. BAT- 
TERSBY, H. L. Teuser and M. B. BENDER, New 
York University. 

PROBLEM : Recent studies of intellectual deficit follow- 
ing cerebral lesions in man disagree as to the nature 
of the deficit, and the location of the maximally dis- 
abling lesion. In the course of a larger study of effects - 
of brain injury, we have therefore raised the ques- 
tion: To what extent does frontal or parieto-0¢- 
cipital injury in man affect problem-solving be- 
havior? 
sUBJECTS: Subjects were 80 World War II veterans 
wounded 5-6 years prior to testing. Twenty had sus- 
tained penetrating injuries in frontal regions of the 
brain, twenty in the parieto-occipital region; the € 
maining forty had peripheral nerve injuries (con- 
trols). 

PROCEDURE: A modification of the Maier String ij 

lem was used. The.subject entered a room where two 

strings were hanging freely from the ceiling. His 
task was to tie the ends together, although they were 


rob- 
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too far apart to permit grasping one while holding 
the other. The problem could be solved only by at- 
taching an object to one of the strings, creating a 
pendulum, and then swinging it toward the other 
string. The only objects available to the subject were 
provided by the experimenter (in two-minute in- 
tervals) in this order: scissors, clothes pin, pulley, 
yo-yo, sinker. These objects served as a graded series 
of practical “hints” toward solution. Time to solution 
was recorded, as were the subject’s reactions to each 
of the objects presented. 

RESULTS: Abnormally long times for solution, (ex- 
ceeding four minutes and, thus, involving more than 
two hints) occurred most frequently in the group 
with parieto-occipital lesions, somewhat less often in 
frontal lesions, and rarely in controls (peripheral 
nerve lesions). From these results, and from the in- 
dividual protocols, it is concluded that cerebral lesions 
in either anterior or posterior lobe substance fre- 
quently decrease efficiency of problem-solving, and 
produce characteristic qualitative changes in the way 
in which a problem is attacked. (Slides) 


10:30 am Influence of cerebral trauma on kines- 
thetic after-effects. R. Jarre, New York Uni- 
versity. (Sponsor, H. L, Teuber) 

Köhler and Dinnerstein reported that the apparent 

width of an object could be distorted by previous 
stimulation (“kinesthetic figural after-effect”). Their 
subjects felt along the sides of either wide or narrow 
strips of cardboard for one to two minutes (“satia- 
tion”) before estimating the size of a standard strip. 
Köhler and Wallach investigated similar after-effects 
in vision, and proposed a “satiation” theory (which 
assumes the existence of cortical electrotonic fields) 
to explain phenomena of figural after-effects. If a 
similar mechanism operates in both visual and kines- 
thetic modalities, (as suggested by Köhler) then 
subjects with somatosensory defects due to loss of 
cerebral tissue should show after-effects which deviate 
from normal. 
SUBJECTS: 20 veterans of World War II with pene- 
trating brain injuries were compared with 25 normal 
controls. Ten of the veterans had evidence of uni- 
lateral somatosensory impairment due to the brain in- 
jury. The remainder had no demonstrable sensory 
difficulties even though there was cerebral damage. 
PROCEDURE: Conditions similar to those of Kóhler and 
Dinnerstein were used. The subjects found the point 
of subjective equality between the standard held in 
one hand and the scale, a graduated strip, in the 
other. This procedure was done both before and after 
stimulation with two objects, one larger, and one 
smaller, than the standard (“satiation objects”). Each 
subject was tested in two sessions; in one session the 
right hand was “satiated,” in the other, the left. 
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RESULTS: Ten patients with somatosensory defects 
showed no significant figural after-effects after stim- 
ulation with the smaller object. The normals and the 
brain injured patients with normal sensation showed 
a significant after-effect under the same conditions. 
All groups showed after-effects which did not differ 
in amount, when satiated with the larger object. 
These findings will be discussed in regard to theories 
of figural after-effects. (Slides) 


10:45 am Performance of complex visual tasks 
after cerebral lesions. H, L. TEusER and M. B. 
Benner, New York University. 

PROBLEM: Recent work indicates that monkeys with 
large parieto-occipital lesions show inferior perform- 
ance on certain complex visual and tactile-kinesthetic 
tasks (e.g., conditional reactions). By contrast, mon- 
keys with comparable frontal lesions have no signif- 
icant difficulties in this respect. Paradoxically, the 
tasks in question are quite similar to those which, in 
man, are claimed to disclose typical frontal-lobe def- 
icits (e.g., sorting tests). We have therefore studied 
men with frontal and parieto-occipital lesions in order 
to see whether performance on complex visual tasks, 
in man, is actually more dependent on integrity of 
frontal lobes than in lower primates. 
supyects: 116 men with proven loss of brain sub- 
stance due to penetrating missiles were grouped ac- 
cording to their wounds of entrance. The total group 
was thus subdivided into cases with penetration in 
the frontal region (“anterior” group), penetration in 
the parieto-occipital and occipital regions (“posterior” 
group), and penetration in ‘temporal and parietal 
regions (“intermediate” group). Forty men with 
peripheral nerve injuries sustained in combat, but 
without brain injury, served as controls. 
PROCEDURE: Patients and controls performed on com- 
plex sorting tests (after Ach, Weigl), tests involving 
equivalent and non-equivalent stimuli (after Klüver, 
Lashley), hidden figures (Gottschaldt), and complex 
visual choice reactions (oddity, matching from 
sample, conditional reactions). 
RESULTS: Comparisons between groups disclosed 
significant impairment for the posterior group, and 
less marked impairment for the anterior group on 
most of the complex visual reactions. The intermediate 
group performed best. The poor performance of the 
parieto-occipital group could not be explained on the 
basis of primary visual deficit. 

cowctusioNs: Disturbances of complex visual dis- 

criminations (sorting, conditional reactions) occur 

in man after massive frontal lesions, but are equally 
or more pronounced after posterior lobe involvement. 

The sharp difference between effects of „frontal and 

posterior lobe lesions (claimed for lower primates) 

could not be demonstrated in this study. (Slides) 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN LEARNING I 
10:00-11:00 AM, Monday, Crystal Room 
Joun P. Sewarp, Chairman 


10:00 am The relative efficiency of incidental and 
intentional learning. Irvine J. SALTZMAN, In- 
diana University. f 

PROBLEM : To investigate the relationship between per- 
formance time and the amount learned in incidental 
and intentional learning situations. 
SUBJECTS: Forty Indiana University undergraduates. 
PROCEDURE: Each subject was seated at a table and 
handed a deck of 32 cards. A number was typed on 
each card. Eight of the numbers-were below 50 and 
even; eight of the numbers were above 50 and even; 
eight of the numbers were below 50 and odd; and 
eight of the numbers were above 50 and odd. The 
subjects were told that the experimenter wanted to 
study how the speed of sorting the cards into the 
four categories changed with practice. The 20 control 
subjects, told to sort the cards as rapidly as possible, 
received six trials, with a rest interval between trials 
three and four, and an unexpected recognition test 
for the numbers after trial six. The experimental sub- 
jects received the test after trial three, following 
which they received three more trials with instruc- 
tions to continue sorting as rapidly as possible, but, 
also, to “try to learn" the numbers. A second test was 
administered after trial six and then a seventh trial 
was given with the promise of no further test. 

RESULTS: The difference between the two groups in 

mean time on the first three trials is not significant 

statistically. The mean time for the experimental 
group is significantly higher than the mean time for 
the control group (1% level) on the second three 
trials. The difference between the time on the sixth 
trial for the control group and the seventh trial for 
the experimental group is not statistically significant. 

None of the recognition scores is significantly dif- 

ferent from any of the others at the 1% level of 

confidence. 

CONCLUSION: The extra time spent in "trying to 

learn" is not reflected in a higher recognition score. 

(Slides) } 


10:15 am Do non-rewarded animals learn as much 
as rewarded animals in the California latent 
learning studies? Josera H. KANNER, New York 
University. 

PROBLEM: Tolman has insisted that differences in 

maze performance need not reflect differences in 

learning. This principle was supported by the ability 
of the non-rewarded rats, in the California latent 
learning studies, to equal the performance of re- 
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warded rats. A logical extension of this line of reason- 
ing would imply that the same level of performance 
need not reflect the same level of learning. The 
purpose of this study was to test this latter point. 
SUBJECTS : 80 male albino rats. 
PROCEDURE: A technique for obtaining latent learning 
in a 14-unit maze was developed. Then two similarly 
designed experiments, successively involving a four 
day training period, interpolated activity and a test 
series, were conducted. In each experiment, Group 4 
always received food at the end of the maze, Group 
0 never did, while Group 1 received food on the 
fourth day. In Experiment 1, the interpolated activity 
consisted of feedings in each blind alley for two days. 
For Experiment 2, the Ss of the various groups were 
detained in their home cages for 30 days. The reward 
conditions were equated during the test series. 
RESULTS: Since Group 0 received its initial food re- 
ward on the first test trial a comparison of the per- 
formance on the second test trial was made. In Ex- 
periment 1, the mean number of errors for Groups 
4, 1, and 0 were 2.5, 2.6, and 3.9 respectively. Equiv- 
alent figures in Experiment 2 were 1.9, 3.1, and 42. 
Analysis of variance revealed a significance beyond : 
the 1% level. The results suggest that the non-re- 
warded Ss in the California latent learning studies 
learned less than the rewarded Ss. The implications 
of these results for both cognitive and S-R reinforce- 
ment theories are discussed. 

Appreciation is expressed to H. H, Kendler who 
supervised this study. (Slides) 


10:30 am The assimilation of sequentially encoded 
information. Irwin Pottack, Human Resources 
Research Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 

PROBLEM: To determine the assimilation of informa- 

tion of message-sequences as a function of (1) the 

length of the message-sequence and of (2) the num- 
ber of alternatives possible for each message-unit of 
the message-sequence. 

suBJECTS: Five laboratory personnel. 

PROCEDURE: Message-sequences of given length and 

of given number of alternatives per message-unit 

(English consonants and numerals) were generated 

with random number tables. These messages were 

read to subjects who were instructed before each 
message-presentation (1) the alternatives possible 
for any message-unit and (2) the length of the mes- 
sage sequence. After reproducing the message as 
accurately as possible (both with respect to identity 
and position of message-units), the subject was al- 
lowed to make successive guesses with respect tO 
errors incurred in the first reproduction. From these 
measurements, the number of correct responses ON 
the first reproduction, on the second reproduction, 
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etc. was obtained. The uncertainty of the response, 
in informational units, was determined by standard 
procedures. 

RESULT: l. The uncertainty per message-unit of the 
response increases as a function of (a) the number 
of alternatives possible for each message-unit and 
(b) the length of the message-sequence. 

2. The response uncertainty per message-unit rela- 
live to thé maximum uncertainty per message-unit 
possible is independent of the number of alternatives 
per message-unit. 

3. The amount of information assimilated (stimu- 
lus uncertainty minus response uncertainty) per 
message-unit increases as the number of alternatives 
possible for each message-unit increases. 

4. The total amount of information assimilated 
(product of information assimilated per message- 
unit by number of message-units) increases (a) as 
the number of alternatives per message-unit increases 
and (b) as the length of the message-sequence in- 
creases until an optimal length is attained; there- 
after, the total amount of information assimilated 
decreases for longer message-sequences. (Slides) 


10:45 AM Assimilation of information from dot and 
matrix patterns. F. C. Frick and E. T. KLEM- 
MER, Human Resources Research Laboratory, 
Washington, D. C. 

PROBLEM: This study was designed to determine the 
capacity of the human being to handle information 
for immediate reproduction when the information is 
contained in brief exposures of simple geometric pat- 
terns. The amount of information presented was de- 
termined by a measure which is a function of the 
number of alternative patterns (or messages) from 
which the single exposure is chosen. The information 
received by the subject was obtained from the reduc- 
tion in the number of alternatives as marked by the 
Subjects compared to the total possible nuraber. 
SUBJECTS: The subjects for this study were male and 
female college students of the University of Mary- 
land. 
PROCEDURE: Slides containing a square grid or mat- 
rix with one dot in one or more cells were projected 
for .01 second. The subjects’ task was to mark the 
location of the dot(s) on answer sheet grids with the 
same number of cells as the slide. The information 
presented was varied by changing the number of cells 
in the matrix and by varying the number of dots. 

RESULTS: Results for the single dot case indicate that 

increasing the number of cells from 25 to 400 does 

not increase the information assimilated, although 
the information content of the stimulus is consider- 
ably increased. Increasing the number of dots from 

1 through 4 increases the information assimilated 
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and the most efficient encoding system is obtained 
by allowing the number of dots to vary from 1 
through 4 in the same test. (When the internal grid 
lines were removed from the slides the results were 
the same or slightly. superior to the showing of the 
entire grid.) 

The implication of the results for research in hu- 
man learning and the visual display of information 
will be discussed. 


ELECTRO-CONVULSIVE SHOCK 
11:10-12:10 PM, Monday, Louis XVI Room 
Cart PrarrMann, Chairman 


11:10 AM Effect of electroshock convulsions on de- 
layed reaction performance in monkeys. Harry | 
W. Braun and R. A. Patton, University of 
Pittsburgh and Western Psychiatric Institute 
and Clinic. 
PROBLEM: To determine the importance of four vari- 
ables influencing direct method delayed reaction per- 
formance by electroconvulsed and control monkeys. 
The variables were learning, length of delay, stimu- 
lus-object characteristics, and individual differences. 
POPULATION: Six normal rhesus monkeys with previ- 
ous experience. 
PROCEDURE: On the basis of previous object-quality 
discrimination learning scores, the subjects were di- 
vided into two groups of three animals each. One 
group was subjected to a series of 20 electroshock 
convulsions distributed over a seven-week period. A 
current intensity of 75 milliamperes for 1.0 second 
was used and consistently induced grand mal convul- 
sions, The other group served as a control, After the 
end of the shock series, all animals were tested for 
delayed response. 

The standard Wisconsin Primate Laboratory ap- 
paratus was used, and the classical direct method 
formed the procedure. Analysis was based on a fac- 
torial design. Four lengths of delay (five, ten, twenty, 
and forty seconds) and four types of stimulus pairs 
(identical and dissimilar, recurrent and trial-unique) 
were presented at random in all combinations to the 
two groups in eight learning periods of 24 trials each. 
A screen was always interposed during delay. 
RESULTS: Essentially similar delayed response per- 
formances were found for the normal and electro- 


` convulsed monkeys. No main effects were significant, 


but three first-order interactions were found to be 
very significant in both groups: learning and delay, 
learning and cue-object characteristics, and delay and 
cue-object characteristics. There was also a signifi- 
cant individual response to practice in the convulsed 
group. (Slides) 
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11:25 am The effect of electro-convulsive shock on 
a conditioned emotional response: the signifi- 
cance of the interval between the emotional con- 
ditioning and the electro-convulsive shock. Jo- 
serg V. Brapy, Medical Service Corps, US 
Army. 

Previous research indicates that a series of 21 
electro-convulsive shocks (ECS) has the immediate 
effect of virtually eliminating a conditioned emo- 
tional response (“anxiety”) in rats. This response 
consists of a cessation in lever pressing in a Skinner 
box or in crouching and defecating in a “grill box,” 
which contains no lever, upon presentation of the 
conditioned stimulus—a clicking noise. The response 
was established by 8 daily conditioning trials con- 
sisting of a 3-minute presentation of the clicker ter- 
minated contiguously with two momentary, painful 
electric shocks to the feet. The present experiment 
investigates the significance for this effect of ECS 
of the interval between the emotional conditioning 
and the ECS treatments. 

The emotional reaction was established in 48 male 
albino rats. Following the last emotional conditioning 
trial, the animals were divided into three groups and 
a series of 21 ECS and “pseudo-ECS” (control) 
treatments (3 daily for 7 days) were administered 
to each group. Group I (8 experimental and 4 con- 
trol animals) was treated 30 days after emotional 
conditioning. Group II (12 experimental and 4 con- 
trol animals) was treated 60 days after emotional 
conditioning. Group III (16 experimental and 4 con- 
trol animals) was treated 90 days after emotional 
conditioning. 

Four days after completion of the ECS treatments 
for each group, all animals in the group were tested 
for retention of the conditioned emotional response. 
All animals in all groups showed the conditioned emo- 
tional response. The emotional reaction had survived 
the ECS treatments. Following ECS, the experimen- 
tal animals in all groups, however, lost the condi- 
tioned emotional response by extinction (daily pres- 
entations of the clicker alone) faster than the control 
animals. The conditioned emotional response seemed 
also to become increasingly more resistant to extinc- 
tion as the interval between the original conditioning 
and the extinction series increased. (Slides) 


11:40 am The effects of electro-convulsive shock 
upon an acquired drive in the white rat. Ros- 
ert E. MiLLER, R. A. Patton, and Harry W. 
Braun, University of Pittsburgh, Western Psy- 
chiatric Institute and Clinic. 

PROBLEM : To determine what effect a course of elec- 

tro-convulsive shocks would have upon the retention 

of instrumental responses learned under an acquired 

drive of fear. 
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susjEcrs: Twenty-six male albino rats. 

PROCEDURE: The animals were trained in an appa- 
ratus similar to that designed by Neal Miller in his 
investigations of acquired drives. It consisted of a 
box divided into a white compartment with a grid 
floor and a black compartment. The two compart- 
ments were separated by a door which could be 
dropped when the animal turned a wheel or pressed 
a lever. The subjects were first shocked' across the 
feet during ten trials in the white compartment to 
establish an escape response into the black compart- 
ment. Then shock was discontinued and the animals 
learned the instrumental responses of wheel-turning 
and bar-pressing successively. Following learning, 
half of the animals were given twelve electro-con- 
vulsive shocks while controls rested for twelve days. 
Finally, both groups were tested for retention of the 
instrumental responses. During retention trials the 
animals were free to perform either instrumental 
response. 

RESULTS: Convulsed animals were found to be sig- 
nificantly inferior to controls in the following re- 
tention measures: (1) the number of post-shock trials 
during which neither instrumental response was per- 
formed, and (2) number of trials to reestablish a 
(either) response to criterion performance. A sig- 
nificant reversal to the first learned habit (wheel- 
turning) was observed in the convulsed group. 
(Slides) 


11:55 AM The effect of electro-convulsive shock 
upon food-hoarding in rats. Cart D. WILLIAMS, 
University of Miami, Joserg V. Brany, Medi- 
cal Service Corps, U.S. Army, Eckmanp H. 
Hess and Howarp F. Hunt, University of 
Chicago. r 

PROBLEM: To investigate the effect of electro-con- 
vulsive shock on the food-hoarding behavior of rats. 
suByEcts: Twenty-one female rats of the Lashley 
strain. 
PROCEDURE: Hoarding scores were obtained in the 
usual closed apparatus for twelve days. On the basis 
of these scores, two groups, matched for hoarding 
performance, were formed. One group, the ECS 
group, received twenty-one daily electro-convulsive 
shocks. The other group, the control group, received 
the same number of the usual “pseudo-shock” control 
treatments. Hoarding scores were then obtained in 
the closed apparatus for twelve days. Following this, 
hoarding scores were obtained in an open apparatus 
for twelve days. 

RESULTS : The ECS group hoarded significantly fewer 

pellets during the first twelve day period of post 

shock hoarding than the control group. Although the 

ECS group hoarded fewer pellets than the control 
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group during the second twelve day period of post- 
shock hoarding, the difference was not statistically 
significant. The difference between the two groups 
diminished progressively during the second twelve 
day period of post-shock hoarding. 

concLusions: Electro-conyulsive shock has the im- 
mediate but temporary effect of reducing the amount 
of food-hoarding in rats. The physiological implica- 
tions of the results are discussed. (Slides) 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN LEARNING II 
11:10-12:10 PM, Monday, Crystal Room 
Crave E. Buxton, Chairman 


11:10 am The Einstellung effect in immediate and 
delayed problem-solving. DowArp S. Leeps and 
M. E. Tresset, University of Illinois and New 
York University. (Sponsor, M. E. Tresselt) 
PROBLEM: To investigate the relationship between 
the number of Einstellung problems given and the 
Einstellung effect and also to test the retention of 
the Einstellung effect after 1, 2, and 7 days. 
SUBJECTS: 280 undergraduates. 
PROCEDURE: There were 7 groups of subjects (10 in 
each group) who were given a practice problem and 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, or 14 Einstellung problems which 
could be solved by using the formula b — a — 2c and 
2 critical problems which could be solved with either 
the Einstellung formula or by simply using a — c and 
a +c respectively. 

Further 3 sets of these 7 groups were given the 

Einstellung problems and then 1, 2, or 7 days later 
were given the critical problems. Each subject was 
tested individually and time for the responses re- 
corded. 
CONCLUSION: According to Luchins, there is a gen- 
eral tendency for an increase in the number of prob- 
lems to result in an increase in the number of sub- 
jects who solved problems in a "set" manner. The 
results of this experiment show that after 6-10 train- 
ing trials the set seems to have been more or less 
completely established and further Einstellung prob- 
lems do little in affecting the way in which the criti- 
cal problems are solved. 

Luchins has also shown that the Einstellung effect 
falls off with the passing of time, except after one 
day. The results of this experiment do not confirm 
this finding, the general trend being in the direction 
of an exaggeration of the Einstellung effect. 

The authors suggest that the retention is the result 
not only of specific sensory impression but also an 
attitude orientation and therefore the direction of 
change should follow the trend shown in memory for 
other materials with mental set. 


11:25 Aw The temporal course of transfer of train- 
ing under conditions designed to produce nega- 
tive transfer. Marion E. Buncu, Washington 
University. 

PROBLEM: To what extent is the transfer of training 
from one rational learning problem to a second, 
under conditions designed to produce negative trans- 
fer, a function of the length of the interval before 
the second learning ? 
susyects: 120 school children, average age 12 years. 
PROCEDURE: Six groups of twenty subjects each were 
used, and were equated prior to learning as regards 
chronological age, mental age, and school grades. 
One group, the control, learned only problem B which 
consisted of associating numbers from 1 to 10 with 
ten pictures in a manner described by Peterson. The 
order of presenting the pictures varied from trial to 
trial and the Ss, taken individually, responded on a 
multiple choice apparatus in learning the correct num- 
bers to mastery (one perfect trial). The other five 
groups learned problem A prior to B. The same stim- 
ulus pictures were used in A, but were assigned dif- 
ferent numbers from 1 to 10 as compared with B. 
These five groups differed from each other in the 
interval between A and B. The intervals, after which 
transfer of training was measured, were: immediate 
succession, 1, 2, 3, and 4 weeks. (With assistance of 
Mary Northern) 
RESULTS: In terms of total scores to mastery, transfer 
of training under conditions in which the previously 
learned responses are incorrect and new ones must 
be learned, is sometimes positive in character (error 
scores), sometimes negative (time scores), and does 
not vary uniformily in direction with the length of 
the interval, within the limits studied. There is, how- 
ever, a suggestion in the time scores that the negative 
transfer becomes insignificant after the longer inter- 
vals. (Slides) 


11:40 am The role of stimulus-meaning (m) in 
serial verbal learning. Crype E. Noste, State 
University of Iowa. 

PROBLEM: To determine the functional relationships 

holding between the variable of stimulus-meaning 

(m) and the acquisition of skill in a serial anticipa- 

tion task. 

sujEcts: 72 college students. 

PROCEDURE; The stimulus items consisted of three 

serial lists, each of 12 dissyllables (nouns or para- 

logs). These lists were taken from the center and 
extremes of a scale of stimulus-meaning (m) devel- 
oped by the author. The m-value of a particular 
stimulus word was defined by the mean frequency 
of continued written associations made by 119 Ss 
within a 60-sec. time interval. The scale’s range was 
from 0.99 to 9.61 in response-evocation value, and 
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its mean product-moment inter-group reliability co- 
efficient (for group m-values per item) was 0.98. 
Items for the learning task were selected to obtain 
mean list m-values of 7.85 (high), 4.42 (middle), 
and 1.28 (low). Conventional rules of construction 
were observed to insure homogeneity of the lists. 
Apparatus consisted of a Missouri drum; the method 
was serial anticipation with correction on errors; 
and the inter-item and inter-list intervals were 2 sec. 
and 6 sec. respectively. A treatments X levels design 
' was used, in which three groups of 24 Ss in three 
previously determined ability levels learned the lists 
to a criterion of 12/12 correct. 
RESULTS: 1. Performance curves of successive criteria 
as functions of mean trials showed the acquisition of 
the high-m list rising most rapidly, with the acquisi- 
tions of the middle and low-m lists following in that 
order. 

2. Serial position curves revealed minimum mean 
errors for the high-m list, with the errors for the 
middle and low-m lists increasing in that order. 

3. Finally, a plot was made of mean trials to suc- 
cessive criteria as functions of list m-value. This 
graph yielded a family of 12 decreasing curves, each 
of which was negatively accelerated. 

CONCLUSIONS: These findings are consistent with the 
hypothesis that the fundamental difficulty-meaning 
relationship is of the form Y = ae bX, 


11:55 am Ability to verbalize similarities among 
concepts and among visual forms. FRED ATT- 
NEAVE, University of Mississippi. 

PROBLEM: To determine, for two classes of material, 

the degree to which factors determining similarity 

judgments among objects may be described by the 
individuals making the judgments. 

SUBJECTS: University undergraduates. 

PROCEDURE: In Experiment I, 45 Ss rated successively 

all the possible pairs of eight concepts (moon, tomato, 

brick, tree, bird, fish, airplane, elephant) on a scale of 
similarity. Ten seconds were allowed for each rating. 

The Ss then listed, for each pair, as many ways in 

which the things were alike as they could within a 

one-minute time limit. Ss did not know, when they 

made the similarity judgments, that they would later 
be asked to list similarities. 

Experiment II employed 40 new Ss in a procedure 
identical with the above except for materials. Six 
white-on-black geometrical figures (diamond, cross, 
hexagon, circle, triangle, rectangle) were used in- 
stead of verbally symbolized concepts. 

For each experiment, similarity ratings were scaled 
by the Graded Dichotomies method. Ways-alike listed 
for each pair were counted over the whole group of 
subjects, redundancies being excluded from the count 
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only when occurring within an individual subject’s 
list. 

RESULTS: The correlation coefficient between rated 
similarity and verbalized ways-alike was .91 in Ex- 
periment I and .85 in Experiment II. 

In both experiments, verbalized similarities tended 
to refer either to common parts or to membership in 
common categories. Gestalt-like factors were not evi- 
dent in the results of Experiment II, either in the 
listed similarities or in the residual variance of the 
ratings. It is considered that a broadly conceived 
common-elements theory of similarity accounts for 
present results. 

Potentialities of the techniques described for an ex- 
tensive study of formal similarity will be discussed. 


LUNCHEON AND EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE MEETING 


12:00 M, Monday, Club Room 8 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
1:40-2:40 PM, Monday, Crystal Room 
W. D. Nerr, Chairman 


1:40 pm Non-equipotential cortical function in 
maze learning. J. M. PrckETT, University of 
Connecticut. ; 

PROBLEM : Lashley has claimed that a maze habit de- 
pends on wholly central mechanisms and that all areas 
of rat cerebral cortex participate in this function and 
to an equal extent. Hunter has criticized Lashley's 
sensory controls and concluded that the appearance 
of equipotential function was due to interference with 
sensory functions contributing equally to the habit. 
The present purpose is to test equipotentiality for a 
maze habit controlled solely by somesthetic stimuli. 
SUBJECTS: 112 blinded male albino rats, 60 days old. 
PROCEDURE: Groups were trained to criterion in 8-cul, 
multiple-T, simple alternation mazes (two elevated, 
one alley). The maze was rotated and its units were 
interchanged between all trials. After training, bi- 
lateral cortical lesions were made in Woolsey's so- 
matic and motor areas (sensori-motor) and in poste- 
rior areas. Number of retraining trials to criterion 
served as a measure of postoperative retention. 

RESULTS: Posterior lesions (average 18.3%) did not 

produce retraining scores significantly greater than 

those from sham operations. There was no relation 

between extent of posterior lesions (8.8 to 41.6%) 

and postoperative retention. Contrary to Lashley's 

results, posterior areas had no function in the habit. 

On the elevated mazes, sensori-motor lesions pro- 
duced incoordinated running which raised postopera- 
tive scores significantly. There was no relation be- 
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tween extent of sensori-motor lesion (5.7 to 38.1%) 
and deficit (due to lesions of restricted motor areas 2); 

In the alley maze, where incoordination does not 
appear, sensori-motor lesions (average 2395) did not 
produce postoperative deficit significantly greater 
than did posterior lesions (average 23.695). How- 
ever, there was a significant high positive correlation 
between deficit and extent of sensori-motor lesion 
(14.5 to 36%). It is predicted that larger sensori- 
motor lesions will produce more striking deficits in 
this somesthetic maze habit. 

The author thanks W. S. Hunter for guidance and 
criticism during this experiment. (Slides) 


1:55 pm The effects of combined lesions of lateral 
granular and transitional cortex compared with 
the effects of combined lesions of medial granu- 
lar and agranular cortex of the frontal lobes of 
baboons. H. ENcER Rosvorp and Kart H. Pris- 
RAM, Yale University, MORTIMER Misuxty, Mc- 
Gill University. 

PROBLEM; Evidence from human and animal be- 
havioral studies suggested a division of the frontal 
lobes into (1) lateral granular and transitional cor- 
tex, implicated in certain forms of problem-solving 
behavior, and (2) medial granular and agranular 
cortex, implicated in emotional expression. Such a 
division is supported by neuronographic, stimulation, 
and anatomical findings. The present study was un- 
dertaken to test directly its psychological relevance 
by comparing the behavior of animals with lesions in 
these two areas. 
SUBJECTS: Nine adult guinea baboons. 
PROCEDURES: Daily ratings were made of each ani- 
mal’s characteristic emotional expression, and his 
level of performance on delayed response tests was 
determined. On the basis of the pre-operative assess- 
ment the nine baboons were divided into three ap- 
proximately equated groups. One group, not operated, 
Served as control. A second group received bilateral 
ablations restricted to the lateral-frontal regions. The 
third group was similarly operated in the medial- 
frontal regions. The animals were sacrificed eight 
months post-operatively and the site of the lesions 
was verified by histological examination. 

RESULTS: Post-operatively, the lateral-frontal animals 

were unable to perform significantly beyond chance 

On delayed response-type tests; and they could not 

be retrained. The medial-frontal animals showed lit- 

tle or no deficit, and could be retrained if deficit ap- 
peared. Our rating methods did not reveal any per- 

Sistent changes in emotional behavior. 

CONCLUSIONS: The results indicate that the division 

Of the frontal lobes into lateral-frontal and medial- 

frontal regions has relevance for certain forms of 

problem-solving behavior. Its relevance for emotional 
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expression as judged by daily observations was not 
demonstrated. (Slides) 


2:10 pm The physiological differentiation of fear 
and anger in humans. Aubert F. Ax, Harvard 
University. 

PROBLEM: The hypothesis tested is that emotional 

States experienced as different have different physio- 

logical response patterns. 

SUBJECTS: 32 "normal" humans. 

PROCEDURE: The following physiological reactions 

were simultaneously recorded: (1) systolic and (2) 

diastolic blood pressures, (3) pulse-rate, (4) balisto- 

cardiogram, (5) respiration, (6) face and (7) hand 
temperature, (8) palmar sweating, (9) superorbital 
muscle potentials (integrated), (10) speech. Reac- 

tions (3) to (9) were continuously recorded by a 

polygraph consisting of an electroencephalograph 

plus suitable transducers and connecting networks. 

Four 5 minute stimulus periods separated by 15 min- 

ute rest periods consisting of (1) fear produced by 

a repeated non-painful electric shock accompanied by 

an act of alarm of E, (2) anger produced by an act 

put on by an assistant posing as a rude electronics 
technician, (3) and (4) were interviews exploring 

S's thoughts and feelings during the stimulus periods 

(1) and (2). The sequence of fear and anger was 

alternated. 

RESULTS: The fear and anger periods were found to 

have highly significant differences in pattern of the 

physiological reactions. The following variables gave 
greater average reactions during fear than during 
anger: (1) rises in systolic blood pressure, (2) pulse 
rate, (3) stroke volume index (balistocardiogram) 
and (4) sweating. In contrast, the following variables 
gave greater average reactions during anger than 

during fear: (1) rise in diastolic blood pressure, (2) 

drop in face temperature and (3) drop in hand tem- 

perature. Since some physiological reactions were 
greater in fear and others were greater in anger, it 


* seems unlikely that these differences are merely re- 


flections of different intensities of emotion. 
These pattern differences between fear and anger 


-are interpreted as being similar to the differences in 


physiological reaction to epinephrine and nor-epi- 
nephrine. This hypothesis.was checked by injecting 
these two drugs into some of these subjects with re- 
sults consistent with such an explanation. 


2:25 pm Autonomic response specificity. Joun I. 
Lacey, Fels Research Institute. 

PROBLEM: Previous work has demonstrated that the 

autonomic nervous system does not respond to stress 

as a whole. Individuals exhibit a characteristic pat- 

tern of response that is reliable upon re-test. This 

study extends those findings by testing the hypothesis 
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of relative response specificity: for a given set of 
autonomic measurements, individuals tend to respond 
with maximal activation in the same physiological 
function in a variety of stress situations. 

susyects: Eighty-five males, aged 19 to 22 years. 
PROCEDURE: Each subject was given four stresses in 
sequence. The stresses were mental arithmetic, hyper- 
ventilation, difficult word association, and the cold 
pressor test. Palmar conductance, heart rate, and 
heart rate variability were continuously and simul- 
taneously recorded. Twenty six of the subjects were 
also given Rorschach tests. 

concLusions: (1) The hypothesis of relative re- 
sponse specificity was corroborated at very high con- 
fidence levels. (2) Response specificity must be taken 
into account if significant psychophysiological rela- 
tionships are to be established. (Slides) 


DISCRIMINATION I 
1:40-2:40 PM, Monday, Louis XVI Room 
WirLiAM S. VERPLANCK, Chairman 


1:40 pm The effect of punishment on the establish- 
ment of a stimulus discrimination. MARESSA 
Hecut Orzacx, Columbia University. 

PROBLEM: To determine the long-run effect of dif- 

ferent amounts of punishment of SA responses on the 

formation of a stimulus discrimination. 

sunJECTS: 55 male albino rats. 

PROCEDURE: Each animal was trained to respond to 

an SD, a buzzer, by pressing a bar, and to respond 

to an SA, a three-minute-interval of silence, by not 
pressing the bar. Twenty-one SD's were presented 
during an experimental session, and the response to 
each SP was reinforced with water. Punishment was 

a flashing white light which came on as soon as the 

rat pressed the bar during the prescribed SA periods. 

Four groups of rats were given different amounts of 


this punishment on the first of six days of discrim- , 


ination training. Group I (control) was given no 
punishment at all. Group II was punished for every 
response made during the first SA period. Group IIT 
was punished during the first six SA periods, and 
Group IV was punished during the first 20 SA pe- 
riods. After the prescribed periods of punishment had 
been completed, none was given throughout the re- 
mainder of the experiment. 

RESULTS: (1) Punishment depressed the rates of re- 
sponding of the experimental groups below those of 
the control group. (2) After punishment was discon- 
tinued, the rates of responding of the punished groups 
increased while the equivalent rates in the control 
group decreased. (3) By the fourth day of training, 
the final rates for all four groups did not differ sig- 
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nificantly, a condition which continued through the 
final day of training. (4) The total number of re- 
sponses emitted by the animals through the six-day 
training period did not differ significantly for the 
four groups. Therefore, it can be concluded that pun- 
ishment of SA responses acts as a temporary de- 
pressant, since after punishment was stopped, the 
animals recovered completely from its depressive 
effects. (Slides) 


1:55 pm The effect of X-irradiation on brightness 
discrimination. Ernest Furcutcort, University 
of Tennessee. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the effects of sublethal 

X-irradiation on brightness discrimination under con- 

ditions of low illumination. 

Clinical reports of visual pathologies resulting 

from ionizing radiations are quite common. In view 
of the increased use of ionizing radiations, their ef- 
fect on visual phenomena is of some interest. 
SUBJECTS : 26 albino rats. 
PROCEDURE: All subjects were trained on a modified 
Lashley jumping box to choose a light gray stimulus 
over a dark gray stimulus. Illumination at the target 
area was approximately 0.1 footcandle. Each training 
session consisted of ten non-correction trials with 
water as the incentive. After 40 trials the animals 
were divided, based on previous performance, into 
an experimental group of 14 rats who were subjected 
to 368 r's of whole-body X-irradiation (100 kv. peak, 
5 ma.) and a control group of 12 rats. All animals 
were then tested for an additional 8 days. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The experimental ani- 
mals were significantly retarded in the acquisition 
of the brightness discrimination. Since most studies 
have shown that the central nervous system is not 
affected by sublethal doses of irradiation, the ob- 
served effects must be ascribed to changes in the 
receptor system. (Slides) 


2:10 pm Decrement of drinking response in rats 
accompanying changes in several stimulus char- 
acteristics. Jonn B. Frnx and R. M. PATTON, 
Indiana University. 

PROBLEM : If a drinking response is conditioned in the 

presence of stimulus components X, Y, Z, and R, 

where X, Y, and Z are specified, and R is some non- 

determinable remainder, what will be the effect on 
drinking response strength of changing X, Y, and 

Z systematically ? 

SUBJECTS: Eighty-eight white rats. 

PROCEDURE: X, Y, and Z were light, sound, and tac- 

tual conditions. The selected response was tube- 

drinking, using Mohr burettes to measure consump- 
tion rate, Prior to the experiment, all animals drank 
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only out of water cups. None had access to drinking 
tubes. This included five days just prior to the ex- 
periment during which a 23-hour deprivation sched- 
ule was established. Throughout the experiment all 
animals were run one hour per day on 23-hour water 
deprivation. For the first five days each animal was 
placed in the experimental box containing burette- 
dispenser from which animals learned to drink. For 
43 animals, Set A, light and sound were on, tactual 
conditions (floor and walls) were rough (wire- 
screened surface). For 45 animals, Set B, light and 
sound were off, and tactual conditions were smooth 
(plywood surface). On sixth day, Set A and Set B 
animals were each broken down into five groups. 
For Set A, groups were: (1) control; previous con- 
ditions maintained; (2) light eliminated; sound and 
tactual conditions maintained; (3) sound eliminated; 
light and tactual conditions maintained; (4) light 
and sound eliminated; tactual conditions maintained ; 
(5) light, sound, and rough tactual conditions elim- 
inated. For Set B, by corresponding operations, light, 
sound, and rough tactual conditions were inserted 
systematically. Analysis of covariance was run on 
groups in each set for amount of water consumed in 
first two minutes of sixth day session. 

RESULTS: Drinking response strength, as measured, 
decreased significantly with systematic variation of 
stimulus characteristics. (Slides) 


2:25 pm The effect of varied levels of hunger on 
the degree of generalization between two stimuli. 
James A. Dinsmoor, Columbia University. 

PROBLEM: To determine in the case of operant be- 
havior whether the gradient of generalization be- 
tween two stimuli, as distinguished from the absolute 
frequency of responding, is affected by changes in 
the magnitude of an appetitive drive; that is, whether 
an increase in drive disrupts a previously established 
discrimination. 

SUBJECTS: Six male white rats. 

PROCEDURE: Bar-pressing responses which occurred 

in the presence of a light (SP) were rewarded or re- 

inforced at irregular intervals with pellets of food; 
responses in the darkness (SA) were never so rein- 
forced. A high rate of pressing was maintained in 
the light, but the frequency of the response in the 
darkness declined. A discrimination was forming. By 
the end of sixteen daily sessions of a hundred min- 
utes apiece, the limit of this process seemed to have 
been approached. The animals were then tested at 
seven levels of hunger, ranging from satiation (food 
continuously available) to starvation down to sev- 
enty-five per cent of normal body weight. To deter- 
mine whether responding in the dark remained pro- 
portional to responding in the light, the first rate 


was plotted as a function of the second and a straight 
line was fitted to the resulting values. 

RESULTS: With the exception of one (non-significant) 
point, the test values clustered closely about the fitted 
line, with no systematic deviation; that is, the rates 
of responding in light and darkness remained pro- 
portional at all levels of hunger. It was concluded that 
changes in an appetitive drive do not serve to dis- 
rupt an established discrimination or to alter the slope 
of the remaining gradient of generalization between 
the two stimuli.. (Slides) 


AUDITION AND TASTE 
2:50-3:50 PM, Monday, Crystal Room 
E. B. Newman, Chairman 


2:50 pm A further study of taste preferences fol- 
lowing lingual denervation, CARL PFAFFMANN, 
Brown University. 

PROBLEM: In an earlier study, the present author re- 
ported that the albino rat's preference for sodium 
chloride solutions was not altered significantly by 
denervating the tongue. At that time, histological 
controls had not been completed. When these were 
carried out, it was found that considerable regenera- 
tion had occurred. Accordingly, further experiments 
were initiated in an effort to correct this artifact. 
supyects: Albino rats, 6 experimental and 9 control 
animals. 
PROCEDURE: Denervation of the tongue was carried 
out by combined bilateral removal of the glossopha- 
ryngeal and chorda tympani nerves. Preference tests 
were carried out with the two bottle method permit- 
ting a choice between tap water and taste solution. 
Sodium chloride and quinine solutions of different 
concentrations were presented in random order. 
RESULTS: Denervated animals showed less preference 
for the normally preferred salt solutions and a less- 
ened aversion for moderately strong solutions. Both 
groups, however, avoided the strong solutions of 
3.0% sodium chloride. The experimental group dis- 
played less aversion to the quinine solutions. Histo- 
logical studies showed that no regeneration had oc- 
curred. However, further study of the mouth cavity 
showed that some taste buds were still present, not 
only in the pharyngeal region but also in the roof of 
the mouth just behind the incisor teeth. Taste buds 
here are located on the papillae of the naso-incisor 
ducts. 
concLusion: Denervation of the rat's tongue pro- 
duces a demonstrable deficit in the discrimination of 
taste stimuli. Taste discrimination, however, is not 
completely lost. This residual sensitivity is presum- 
ably mediated by the taste buds remaining on the 
other buccal surfaces. 
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This research was carried out under Contract 
N7onr-35804, between Brown University and the 
Office of Naval Research. 


3:05 pm The effect of simultaneous visual stimula- 
tion on absolute auditory stimulation. Lee W. 
Grece and W. J. BmocpEN, University of Wis- 
consin. 

PROBLEM: Investigations of intersensory relations 
have shown that the simultaneous presentation of 
stimuli within one sense modality may affect sensi- 
tivity within another sensory mode. The effect in 
some cases was facilitation and in others, inhibition 
of sensitivity. The present study was designed to 
demonstrate that this differential effect might be 
produced under two different sets of instructions, 
one intended to focalize the auxiliary stimulus by 
requiring a specific verbal response to it, the other 
designed to minimize attention to the auxiliary stimu- 
lus. 

supjects: The Ss were students enrolled in elemen- 

tary psychology, 18 men and 18 women. 

PROCEDURE: Absolute auditory thresholds were meas- 

ured under three conditions of illumination of a small 

fixation light. These were no change, a change in 
brightness of 0.015 millilambert, and a change of 

0.055 millilambert. Group I received instructions to 

report the presence of the brightness change as well 

as to report the presence or absence of tone. Group 

II was instructed to fixate the light patch, but was 

not told about changes in brightness in the patch. 

These Ss were to report the presence or absence of 

tone only. For both groups, auditory thresholds were 

determined for six sequences of the three light con- 
ditions, and three Ss were assigned randomly to each 
sequence, 

RESULTS: Analyses of variance yielded significant 

differences between thresholds under the various con- 

ditions for both groups. For group I the mean thresh- 

old for no light change was 2.33 db; for the 0.015 

millilambert change, 3.12 db; and for the 0.055 milli- 

lambert change, 2.86 db. The effect of presenting the 

visual stimulus under instructions to respond to it 
was to raise the auditory threshold. The means for 
group II were: no change, 3.94 db; 0.015 millilam- 
bert change, 3.54 db; and 0.055 millilambert change, 

3.04 db. The effect of the visual stimulus in this case 

to lower the auditory threshold. 


3:20 pm Recovery of the auditory threshold after 
strong acoustic stimulation. IRA J. Hirsm and 
W. Dixon Warp, Harvard University. ( Spon- 
sor, Ira J. Hirsh) 

PROBLEM: Most studies on auditory fatigue have 

neglected the temporal course of recovery. In a 

previous experiment, the authors studied the recov- 
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ery of the threshold for brief acoustic clicks. After 
stimulation by pure tones below 1,000 cps or by noise, 
the click threshold showed a diphasic recovery curve. 
A rapid initial recovery was followed by a second 
loss in sensitivity that reached a maximum at about 
2 minutes. Qualitative changes of the perceived click 
and the fact that the click has a broad acoustic spec- 
trum suggested further analysis in terms of the re- 
covery of specific frequency regions. 

supyects: Five adults with clinically normal hearing. 
PROCEDURE: A modified Sound Level Recorder pro- 
vided a continuous tracing of the threshold for bands 
of noise (250 mels wide) and for pure tones (at 
half-octave intervals). The listener varied the in- 
tensity of the test stimulus between the limits of 
audibility and inaudibility. The intensity of the stimu- 
lus was always either increasing or decreasing at a 
rate of 3 db per second, never constant. Because of 
its effectiveness in producing fatigue in general and 
the diphasic recovery curve in particular, a 500-cycle 
tone at 120 db Sound Pressure Level was used as the 
principal stimulating tone. 

RESULTS: The threshold for high frequencies recovers 
more rapidly than the threshold for low frequencies. 
The range is approximately between 30 and 60 sec- 
onds for this initial recovery. The second rise in the 
threshold reaches its maximum at about 2 minutes 
and this time seems to be independent of frequency. 
Changes, in the "pitch" of the click, which were noted 
above, are in accord with changes in the fatigue at 
different frequency regions. Recovery from fatigue 
cannot be predicted precisely from a knowledge of 
the physical characteristics of the stimulating and 
test stimuli because of large differences among indi- 
vidual listeners. (Slides) 


3:35 pm A study of some aspects of the intensity- 
pitch relationship. James F. Nickerson and 
KennetH B. Trmow, University of Kansas. 
(Sponsor, Miles A. Tinker) 

PROBLEM ; Existence of the effect of intensity change 

upon perceived pitch has been documented since the 

time of Weber, However, the exact nature of the 
effect is still not known, nor are the several explana- 
tory theories for the phenomenon in agreement. 

Brief exploratory observations with several subjects 

revealed that perception of pitch was not the same 

for equal intensities and equal frequencies but de- 


' pendent on whether intensity level of the tone was 


increasing or decreasing to the test level. 

PROCEDURE: In an attempt to document the empirical 
observations made above two normal-hearing sub- 
jects were presented with test tones either gradually 
increased from zero intensity to test level or grad- 
ually decreased from maximum intensity (feeling 
level) to the test level. Immediately upon presenta- 
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tion of the test tone S was presented with a compari- 


son tone and asked to vary its frequency to match 


the final pitch of the test tone. Three or more at- 
tempts were made for each test level and a median 
value accepted. Frequencies of 100, 300, 1,200, 2,800 
and 4,000 c/sec. were explored. Intensity levels for 
test tones were varied in 5 db steps from just above 
threshold to the threshold of feeling. 
RESULTS: In general, earlier studies are partially 
confirmed; pitch variations up to 114 semitones, par- 
ticularly on lower tones, lower tones depressed and 
high tones raised in pitch as intensity is increased 
(with some exceptions in the lower tones), marked 
individual differences among subjects and rather poor 
consistency of pitch judgment. Pitch judgments were 
almost impossible as intensity approached the “feel- 
ing-level” and "pitch-set" was often completely lost. 
Pitch judgments are also dependent upon whether 
intensity is increasing or decreasing to the test level 
as evidenced by dissimilarity or non-symmetry of 
the “pitch-level” curves for ascending and descend- 
ing intensities when frequency is held constant. 
CONCLUSIONS: As intensity is varied for each of the 
several frequencies: 
1. Pitch judgments of pure tones are markedly af- 
fected. : 
2. The pattern of pitch judgments is not uniform 
among subjects nor is the consistency of judgment 
for a single subject very high. 
3. Pitch judgments are further dependent upon in- 
tensity-context, ie, whether intensity has been 
increased or decreased to the test level. 


DISCRIMINATION II 
2:50-3:50 PM, Monday, Louis XVI Room 
WaiLLiAM J. DANIEL, Chairman 


2:50 pm The development of noncontinuity behav- 
ior through continuity learning. L. STARLING 
Rep, University of Virginia. 

PROBLEM: It is hypothesized that as a rat learns to 

make a specific choice discrimination he is also learn- 

ing a response of discriminating, ie, learning to 
respond to a class of stimuli of which the specific 
stimulus is a member. Since the continuity and non- 
continuity theories both predict that the overlearning 
of a particular reward relationship between two stim- 
ulus objects would result in greater habit interference 
in the learning of the reversal of this relationship, 
evidence for the above hypothesis can be obtained 
by a demonstration of a more rapid learning of the 
reversal on the part of a group that has received an 
excessive amount of overlearning in the original re- 
lationship. Such results would be predicted in terms 
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of the temporal reinforcement schedule of the two 
responses. 

SUBJECTS: Forty-five female albino rats of the Wistar 
strain, aged 90 to 120 days at the beginning of the 
experiment. 

PROCEDURE: Three groups of rats, 15 in each group, 
were trained to make a simple black and white dis- 
crimination in a Y-alley discrimination apparatus. 
All groups were carried to a criterion of 9 out of 
10 correct responses with the black card positive. 
At this point Group I was immediately reversed, 
Group II was given 50 overlearning trials with black 
positive before being reversed, and Group III 150 
overlearning trials before reversal. Trials to reach a 
criterion of 9 out of 10 correct with white positive 
was then determined for each of the three groups. 
RESULTS: Group III, the group with 150 overlearning 
trials, learned the reversal significantly faster than 
did either of the other groups. Experimental and the- 
oretical implications will be discussed. (Slides) 


3:05 pm Evidence for a gradient of transposition. 
Davi» EHRENFREUND, State College of Wash- 
ington. 

PROBLEM: Two experiments were conducted to test 

whether Spence’s theory of transposition is tenable 

when Ss are trained on a fairly easy discrimination 
and tested on various partial steps distant from the 
training pair. 

SUBJECTS: 80 male albino rats. 

PROCEDURE: The brightness continuum, composed of 

eight 4” x 10” sheets of 060 gauge cellulose acetate 

sheets comprising the gray scale of the Ostwald Sys- 
tem (Color Harmony Manual 2nd Ed.) will be iden- 
tified by numbers from one (white) to eight (black), 

The apparatus was a T-maze with enclosed stem and 

open arms to accommodate the stimulus cards. In 

Exp. I 40 Ss were trained to discriminate 1— vs. 

4+ and then divided into four equal subgroups, each 

of which was tested for transposition on a new pair: 

2-5, 3-6, 4-7 or 5-8. Similarly in Exp. II 40 Ss were 

trained on 8 — vs. 5+ and tested on 4-7, 3-6, 2-5 

or 1-4. All 20 test responses were rewarded. 

RESULTS: Mean trial and error scores for Exp. I 

were 86.9 and 42.6 respectively. For Exp. II these 

values were 75.5 and 42.6. Analysis of the test scores 
justified the use of all 20 trials in plotting the trans- 
position gradients. Both gradients start high and fall 
in an S-shaped fashion as the tests are increasingly 
distant from the training. In Exp. I the curve levels 
at about 50 per cent. In Exp. II it falls to 25 per 
cent (ie. 75 per cent of the responses were to the 
absolute stimulus) and then rises. Thus both gra- 
dients, particularly the second, confirm Spence's the- 
ory. For both curves the low point occurs one step 
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removed from training, 4-7 for Exp. I, 2-5 for Exp. 
TI. (Slides) 


3:20 pm Stimulus differentiation by schizophrenic 
and normal subjects under conditions of reward 
and punishment. Norman GanMzzv, Duke Uni- 
versity. 

PROBLEM : On the assumption that the highly general- 

ized withdrawal tendencies of schizophrenic patients 

represented an inability to differentiate among en- 
vironmental stimuli, it was hypothesized that such 
patients would have greater difficulty in responding 
differentially to stimuli along a given dimension than 
would normal subjects. Since social stress often ac- 
centuates withdrawal behavior by patients, it was 
further hypothesized that the introduction of social 
punishment for incorrect responses would produce 
even more marked differences in the differentiating 
ability of schizophrenic and normal subjects. 

supyects: Forty acute schizophrenic patients and 
forty normal subjects equated for age and education. 

PROCEDURE: In the first (reward only) of two condi- 

tions, subjects practiced pulling a lever to a training 

stimulus (tone produced by a beat frequency oscil- 
lator) and were subsequently tested on the training 
tone and four other stimuli differing from the first 
along the pitch dimension. Illumination of a box indi- 
cating “RIGHT” followed each correct response 

(pull) to the training tone. In the second condition, 

(reward-punishment) which utilized different tones, 

a correct response to the training tone was rewarded 

as above. In addition this same response to the tone 

most dissimilar in pitch to the training tone illumi- 
nated another box indicating “WRONG.” To deter- 
mine practice effects, control groups received two 

“reward only” conditions. 

RESULTS: Schizophrenic and normal subjects per- 

formed similarly under “reward only.” Under “re- 

ward-punishment” the normal subjects improved in 
their ability to differentiate; whereas, the schizo- 
phrenic group failed to improve. Control group data 
indicated that these differences could not be attrib- 
uted to practice effects, motivational changes, etc. 

concLusions: It was inferred that these differences 

under “reward-punishment” could be attributed to a 

flattened hypothetical avoidance gradient for the 

schizophrenic group. Learning curve data indicated 
that avoidance responses to all stimuli came to domi- 
nate the behavior of the schizophrenic patients, over- 
shadowing and negating previously effective rewards. 
(Slides) 


3:35 pm "Abnormal fixations” and learning. Harpy 
C. Witcoxon, Psychological Corporation. 

PROBLEM: The problem was to determine whether the 

behavior which N. R. F. Maier has called “abnormal 
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fixation" can be accounted for by stimulus-response 
principles of learning. 

susjEcrs: Forty-five naive male albino rats were em- 
ployed. 

PROCEDURE: The method followed that of Maier in 
which the Lashley jumping stand is employed and air 
blast used to force hesitant rats to jump. Three 
groups were trained in an initial response under dif- 
ferent conditions: in two groups the factor of solu- 
bility was held constant while partial reinforcement 
conditions varied; and in two groups the factor of 
solubility was varied while partial reinforcement was 
held constant. This initial training was followed by ' 
Maier's usual method of testing in a discrimination 
problem to determine the extent of fixations. 
coNcLUsroNS: The conclusions which may be drawn 
are: 

1. The factor of partial reinforcement present in 
Maier’s insoluble problem condition is of great im- 
portance in producing fixations. 

2. The factor of insolubility, when controlled for 
partial reinforcement effects, works against the de- 
velopment of response rigidity. 

3. Differential resistance to the positive and nega- 
tive cues shown by fixated rats in test training can- 
not be taken as an indication of abnormality since 
it is shown to a striking degree in animals which 
eventually learn the test. 

4. Abortive jumps may be interpreted as being 
learned on the basis of reduction in punishment and, 
by reducing punishment, interfere with the learning 
of the correct response. 

5. Stimulus-response learning theory easily accounts 
for the behavior which Maier considers incapable of 
being explained without a separate set of non-learn- 
ing principles. (Slides) 


BUSINESS MEETING AND PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS 


4:00-6:00 PM, Monday, Louis XVI Room 


Harry F. Hanrow, Mice, Men, Monkeys, 
and Motives 


CONDITIONING AND EXTINCTION I 
8:50-9:50 AM, Tuesday, Louis XVI Room 
Neav.E. Miter, Chairman 


8:50 am Some quantitative and qualitative differ- 
ences between "anxiety" and "punishment" con- 
ditioning. Howarp F. Hunt, University of Chi- 
cago, and Joseem V. Brapy, Medical Service 
Corps, US Army. 

Previous research indicates that emotional dis- 
turbance (“anxiety”) can stop completely the out- 
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put of lever pressing in rats that have acquired a 
stable lever pressing habit. After 6 “anxiety” con- 
ditioning trials in which the CS (a clicking noise) 
was presented for 3 minutes and then terminated 
contiguously with 2 painful electric shocks to the 
feet, presentation of the CS alone during a Skinner 
box run caused the rat to stop lever pressing for the 
duration of the stimulation and defecate in that run. 
Punishment of lever responses during the last 30 
seconds of the clicker did not produce such reactions, 
however. 

This experiment compares the effect of “anxiety” 
conditioning with the effect of a “punishment” con- 
ditioning procedure which does stop lever pressing 
during the clicker. In each trial, the clicker is pre- 
sented for 3 minutes with all lever responses made 
during this period “punished” by a shock to the feet. 
All conditioning and tests took place in Skinner 
boxes. 

PROCEDURE: 1. Sixteen male albino rats were trained 
in lever pressing. Then, 

2. Eight animals received 6 “anxiety” conditioning 
trials; 8 animals received 6 “punishment” condition- 
ing trials. 

3. All animals tested for reaction to clicker alone 
one week later; some animals also tested one month 
later. 

RESULTS: Both groups learned to stop lever pressing 
during the clicker. The development of the “anxiety” 
response was accompanied by increased defecation 
and by depression of lever pressing even when the 
clicker was not on. As the “punishment” reaction de- 
veloped, defecation decreased and the lever response 
remained strong when the clicker was absent, even 
though these animals received more shocks than the 
“anxiety” animals. A brief film will illustrate the 
striking qualitative differences between the reactions 
of these two groups to the clicker. 

The implications of these results for behavior and 
personality theories will be discussed. (Slides) 


9:05 am Secondary reinforcing effect of a stimu- 
lus repeatedly presented after electric shock. 
H. W. Corrock, University of Missouri. 
PROBLEM: Will a stimulus associated with shock ter- 
mination acquire reinforcing properties? 
SUBJECTS : 80 albino rats. 
PROCEDURE: Each animal was clamped into a snugly- 
fitting cage, with head and neck protruding. Once 
per minute, clockwork introduced alternating current 
through the tail for five seconds. For 20 rats a one- 
second blinking of the illumination was started 44 
second before the end of each shock, for 20 rats it 
was started at the end of each shock, for 20 rats it 
was started two seconds after the end of each shock, 
and for 20 control animals the illumination was not 
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blinked during this phase of the experiment. Thirty 
shocks were given on each of three successive days. 
During three 30 minute test periods which began 
after the last shock, photoelectric relays blinked the 
light as long as the head of the animal was more than 
22 degrees to one side of center. Half of the 20 ani- 
mals in each group were in this way reinforced for 
movement toward their “preferred” head positions, 
ie., positions which were initially of longer duration, 
and half were reinforced for their “non-preferred” 
head positions. 
RESULTS: Significant group differences in total dura- 
tion of response appeared only among animals rein- 
forced on their non-preferred side. In the last test 
period, the group in which the beginning of the light 
had coincided with the end of shock had greater total 
duration of head movements toward reinforced side 
than the groups in which the beginning of the light 
had preceded or followed shock termination (P= 
.02 and .01, respectively). There were also indications 
that discrimination between reinforced and non-rein- 
forced sides was incomplete. Results will be discussed 
in relation to Hullian and Guthrian interpretations of 
secondary reinforcement. (Slides) 


9:20 am Maze learning by satiated rats as a func- 
tion of secondary reinforcement. Jonn P. SEW- 
Arp and Nissim Levy, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

PROBLEM: A thirsty rat has repeatedly found water 

in cage A but not in cage B. If satiated and put in 

a T-maze leading to the two cages, ‘will he learn to 

go to A and avoid B? 

suBJECTs: Twenty male albino rats were used. 

PROCEDURE: Step 1. After adaptation to an alley 

T-maze leading to a round metal cage A on one side 

and a square wooden cage B on the other, the rats 

were given three free trials a day for three days and 
were paired for position preference. 

Step 2. With the two cages placed alternately at 
the end of a straightaway, the rats, under 21-hour 
thirst, were given six trials a day for six days. One 
of each pair found water and mash in cage A; his 
partner, in B. 

Step 3. Under the same drive-incentive conditions, 
two trials a day for nine days were given in the maze, 
with cages A and B visible from the choice point and 
their positions reversed between trials. 

Step 4. Every other day the rats were satiated for 
food and water and given three trials in the maze 
with the end cages concealed in their original posi- 
tions. Seven such tests were given. On alternate days 
the rats were run as in step 2. 

RESULTS: Matched rats were compared in perform- 

ance on satiated days in step 4 with respect to choices 

of the side originally preferred. Those that had found 
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reward in the corresponding cage chose it increas- 
ingly more often than those rewarded in the other. 
The difference was highly significant. This finding 
indicates that a habit can be acquired through sec- 
ondary reinforcement without the relevant primary 
drive, (Slides) 


9:35 am Higher order conditioned responses in the 
albino rat. Gzorcz E. PassEv, Human Resources 
Research Center, Randolph Field, Texas. 

PROBLEM: The investigation deals with development 

of a simultaneous pressing response in pairs of al- 

bino rats necessary to solve a food seeking problem. 

Upon the simultaneous pressing response were built 

(a) waiting responses on the part of single rats ad- 

mitted to the pressing situation and (b) an additional 

pressing response to admit a partner into the situa- 
tion where simultaneous pressing responses could 
` occur. 

SUBJECTS: Four pairs of albino rats were employed. 

PROCEDURE: Pairs of albino rats under 24 hours food 

deprivation were admitted to a reaction chamber in 

which they were separated by a door from a food re- 
ward, Simultaneous pressing of two levers admitted 
rats to the reward chamber. Sessions were of 30 min- 
utes duration. When solutions reached the rate of one 
per minute on two successive days, the rats were 
given 10 trials per day for 6 days. One of a pair was 
then confined in the entry chamber while the other 
was placed in the reaction chamber. After a 2 minute 
wait, the second rat was admitted. When rat alone 
in reaction chamber demonstrated waiting behavior, 

a third lever in vicinity of the entry box door was 

introduced enabling the rat in the reaction chamber 

to admit mate from entry box by pressing the entry 
door release. Rats of a pair were alternated in ex- 
perimental positions. 

RESULTS: The rats acquired the simultaneous pressing 

response to the criterion within a maximum of eleven 

30 minute experimental sessions. When only one of 

a pair was admitted there was waiting behavior as 

indicated by less than 5 approaches to food compart- 

ment door or levers within five additional experimen- 
tal sessions of 20 minutes duration. Six additional 
experimental sessions of 20 minutes duration were 
necessary for acquisition of “releasing mate” re- 
sponse. (Slides) : 


VISION I 
8:50-9:50 AM, Tuesday, Crystal Room 
Leo M. Hurvicn, Chairman 


8:50 am An investigation of the independence of 
successive responses for behavior at the visual 
threshold. GroncE H. Cottier, Northwestern 


University. 
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PROBLEM: Historically, in constructing statistical 
models to fit response behavior at the visual threshold 
it has been postulated that the assumptions of normal 
or Poisson distribution function have been met, that 
is, that any trial, or set of trials (at a given stimulus 
value), is an independent event sampled from a popu- 
lation with a fixed p value. Successive responses are 
considered to be independent. 

In the present experiment, it is proposed to in- 
vestigate this independence of response under physi- 
cal stimulus conditions replicating those of Hecht in 
his classic article on the nature of the visual thresh- 
old and to investigate binocular interaction as a pos- 
sible variable governing independence of response. 
Incidental to the design of the experiment it was pos- 
sible to gather some further evidence on the problem 
of binocular summation of probabilities of response. 
susgECTS: Nine ‘subjects trained in psychophysical 
observation were used. 

PROCEDURE: All subjects underwent the same proce- 
dure. The stimulating conditions were a 0.001 sec. 
flash of approximately monochromatic blue-green 
(510 milli-microns) presented at a constant inter- 
trial interval of 5 secs. The position of the image of 
the stimulus patch (10' diameter) on the retina 20° 
temporal-peripheral, was controlled by the use of arti- 
ficial pupils, rigid-reproducible head positioning, and 
a fixation point. Monocular-binocular fixation and 
monocular-binocular observation of stimulus patch 
were combined into seven experimental conditions. 
RESULTS: (a) Non-independence of responses was 
found under all conditions, thus the classical treat- 
ment by Hecht and others of psychophysical func- 
tions using distribution functions involving the as- 
sumption of independence (randomness) without test 
are cast into doubt. 

(b) Fixation and regard conditions were not found 
to be significant variables in governing the occur- 
rence of sequential effects in successive responses. 
(c) A significant amount of binocular summation 
was found above and beyond that predicted by Pi- 
renne which was of the order of that predicted by 
Piper’s law. (Slides) 


9:05 am A suggested analysis of the intensity in- 
crement light adaptation process. Howarp D. 
Baker, Florida State University. 

PROBLEM: When light adaptation is observed using 

the intensity increment threshold as a measure of 

sensitivity, the course of the curve is of a very dif- 
ferent shape from that of light adaptation measured 
by the absolute threshold. The absolute threshold 
curve is low at first, and rises to a final high level 
as adaptation proceeds, whereas the intensity incre- 
ment threshold begins high, drops rapidly at first, 
then rises to a final level. The present study attempts 
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to demonstrate experimentally the identity of the 
process underlying the dissimilar curves, by the com- 
parison of an in vitro model with measures in the 
human subject. 

It is proposed that the increment threshold curve 
reflects two superimposed processes, while the abso- 
lute threshold curve reveals only one of them, the 
photochemical process. In early adaptation the near- 
maximum rate of response of the receptor limits its 
ability to respond to an added intensity, resulting in 
a high increment threshold. As the receptor adapts, 
the limit due to this factor declines until a point is 
reached at which the photochemical process becomes 
limiting, when the increment threshold is at a mini- 
mum and subsequently rises again. 

PROCEDURE; Comparisons between the bleaching of 
a digitonen extract of rhodopsin and measures of the 
increment threshold in the human subject during 
adaptation support the above model by indicating 
that the limiting effect due to the high initial re- 
sponse of the receptor can be avoided by the use of 
brief high adapting intensities followed by lower in- 
tensities. This procedure results in an increment 
threshold adaptation curve similar to the absolute 
threshold curve, and may indicate therefore that a 
similar basis underlies all light adaptation. 

supjects: For simplicity and strict comparability 
all measures were foveal and were taken on one sub- 


ject. (Slides) 


9:20 am Correction of low intensity luminance 
functions for the “Purkinje shift.” Cuartes S. 
BrivcMan, University of Wisconsin. 

PROBLEM: Use of luminance units (based on the pho- 

topic luminosity curve) at low intensities, where the 

scotopic luminosity curve holds, necessitates a cor- 
rection of the data if the significant retinal functions 
are to be clearly represented. 

ANALysIs: A number of studies of visual functions 

at low brightnesses have indicated that the rod re- 

ceptors exhibit higher sensitivity to short wave 
lengths than to long. Thus, for example, Hecht's 
curves of flicker discrimination demonstrate that the 

c.f. is equal for different wave lengths at any 

given sufficiently high intensity. But for any given 

low intensity, the c.f.f. is highest for short wave 
lengths, and progressively lower, at the same nominal 
intensity, for longer wave lengths. Similar differen- 
tial sensitivity to different wave lengths at low (sco- 
topic, rod) intensities has been demonstrated for 
other brightness functions, such as contrast sensi- 
tivity, and dark adaptation. 

This paradoxical situation, where achromatic re- 
ceptors exhibit different sensitivity for different wave 
lengths, at nominally the same intensity levels, has 


been recognized as related to the shift from cone to 
rod functioning (Purkinje phenomenon) but has not 
been given quantitative treatment. 

The peculiarity under discussion results from the 
application to rod function of photometric intensity 
units based on the cone luminosity curve. By using 
standard cone and rod luminosity data, it is possible 
to obtain a function of wave length giving the rela- 
tive luminance, for rods, of intensities specified as 
equal on the usual photopic luminance scale. This 
curve has been calculated and is very roughly a 
straight line with a slope of — 0.0105 log relative 
luminance per millimicron. It is found that short 
wave lengths will havea relative luminance nearly 
300 times that of long wave lengths when the two 
are of equal luminance for the cone receptors. 

This approach explains quantitatively the paradox 
mentioned above, and helps clarify a number of re- . 
lated problems. (Slides) 


9:35 AM The effect of varying the intensity and the 
duration of pre-exposure upon subsequent dark 
adaptation in the human eye. F. A. More, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and A. J. RroPELLE, Em- 
ory University. 

The effect of varying the intensity and duration 
of pre-exposure upon human dark adaptation was 
determined for four intensities (6,640, 664, 66.4, 
and 664 millilamberts) and four durations (500, 
50, 5, and 0.5 seconds). Data were gathered from 
two subjects, both of whom went through all com- 
binations of intensity and duration three times. The 
data used in analyzing the results were the mean 
dark adaptation threshold values for each subject for 
each combination of intensity and duration. 

All measurements were made with a Hecht-Shlaer 
adaptometer. The right eye was used and fixation was 
7? nasally. The pre-exposure light was white, cover- 
ing about 35? visual angle; the threshold testing stim- 
ulus was blue and subtended 3? visual angle. A 2 mm 
artificial pupil was used for both the pre-exposure and 
test measurements. 

The analysis of the results shows that as either the 
intensity is increased or the duration is lengthened 
the value of the initial dark adaptation threshold rises 
and, for those curves which show both cone and rod 
segments, the higher the degree of pre-adaptation, 
the later does the cone-rod discontinuity appear. Also, 
the higher the degree of pre-adaptation, the lower the 
slope of the rod segments of the curves. For 14 of the 
combinations of intensity and duration the I X t — C 
relationship could be investigated. When a compari- 
son is made between two curves for which I X t=C 
the usual finding is that the higher intensity curve 
has the higher threshold and steeper slope. On the 
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whole, the sets of curves for equal I X t — C condi- 
tions are not alike. (Slides) 


CONDITIONING AND EXTINCTION II 
10:00-11:00 AM, Tuesday, Louis XVI Room 


W. J. Brocpen, Chairman 


10:00 am Conditioning under complete curariza- 
tion. Donap W. Laver, University of Michi- 
gan. (Sponsor, Donald G. Marquis) 

PROBLEM: The question of the necessity of muscular 
activity, or of the subsequent afferent feed-back from 
the activity, has been repeatedly investigated. How- 
ever, interpretation of the results of such research 
has been subject to many limitations. With the de- 
velopment of a curarizing agent which has no marked 
cortical effects, it has been possible to attack the 
problem directly. The research was designed to as- 
certain whether a conditioned response could be 
established in dogs under complete d-Tubocurarine 
paralysis; and, having obtained such a response, to 
determine whether it would be observed when the 
animal was in the normal state. 
suBjEcts: Two mongrel dogs from the dog colony of 
the University of Michigan. 
PROCEDURE: A chronic electrode was attached to the 
saphenous branch of the femoral nerve by means of 
which nervous potential’ could be detected and used 
as evidence of a “leg-flexion response.” A shock to 
the webbing of the foot was used as the uncondi- 
tioned stimulus and the sound of a buzzer was used 
as the unconditioned stimulus and the sound of a 
buzzer was used as conditioned stimulus. The pro- 
cedure was designed in such a way that, although 
there was no overt response, the dog was able to 
avoid the shock by delivering the “leg-flexion” po- 
tential while the buzzer was sounding and before 
the occurrence of the shock, 
RESULTS: The conditioned neural response was read- 
ily established in both dogs in a state of complete 
paralysis, and the corresponding overt movement was 
observed in response to the conditioned stimulus after 
the effects of the d-Tubocurarine had disappeared. It 
is concluded that conditioning can occur in the ab- 
sence of striate-muscle activity. 


10:15 am Effect of glutamic acid ingested by preg- 
nant rats on the maze learning ability of their 
offspring. ALex L. Sweet, University of Kan- 
sas. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of this study was to determine 

whether supplementary glutamic acid ingested by 

pregnant rats affected the maze learning ability of 
their offspring. Since there have been claims that 
glutamic acid influences intelligence, it might be 


possible that this biochemical factor could affect the 
organism while in an embryonic state and the effects 
revealed in behavior later on. 

SUBJECTS: 32 pigmented rats, Lashley strain. 
PROCEDURE: The general procedure was to impregnate 
each of a pair of sister rats by the same male, one 
female receiving supplementary glutamic acid in the 
diet during gestation, the other sister serving as con- 
trol. The subsequent litter of each was then run on 
a maze and the learning performances compared. 

This procedure was later repeated with a second 
pair of sisters, giving a total of four litters, two ex- 
perimental and two control. The experimental females 
were given 300 mg. daily of neutralized 1 (+) glu- 
tamic acid during the course of gestation, with the 
administration of the acid ceasing at parturition. 

A total of 32 offspring resulted, 17 from the two 

“glutamic” mothers and 15 from the two control 
mothers. These offspring were run, starting at eight 
weeks of age, on a four-cul, double alternation, ele- 
vated maze. Each rat received one trial per day on 
the maze for 28 days. 
RESULTS: The “glutamic” offspring, as a whole, 
learned the maze with reliably fewer errors than the 
control offspring. The reliability of the difference in 
errors was at a 1% level of confidence. Also, a reli- 
ably greater percentage of the glutamic offspring 
(82%) reached the learning criterion of four out 
of five errorless runs than did the control offspring 
(53%). (Slides) 


10:30 Aw The drive-reducing and reinforcing ef- 
fects of food injected via fistula into the stomach. 
Neat E. MirnrtER, Marion L. Kessen, and 
Martin Koun, Yale University. (Sponsor, Neal 
E. Miller) 

PROBLEM ; Kohn has found that enriched milk injected 

directly into the stomach produces a prompt reduction 

in the rate of periodically reinforced bar pressing, 
and hence presumably in hunger. The present experi- 

ments investigate whether such an injection will (1) 

diminish a different measure of drive (food con- 

sumed), and (2) reinforce new learning as predicted 
by the drive-reduction theory of reinforcement. 

SUBJECTS : Seven male albino rats with plastic fistulas 

into the stomach. 

PROCEDURE AND RESULTS: (1) Four hungry animals 

with fistulas were trained to drink from a tube lead- 

ing to a burette supplying milk enriched by cream, 
starch, and casein. Immediately before test trials 15cc 
of either enriched milk or normal saline (administered 
on different days in a balanced order) were injected 
directly into the stomach. In the 15-minute tests, less 
milk was drunk after the milk than after the control 
saline injection (p = .04). (2) Five hungry animals 
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(3 of them new) were trained in a Y-maze with arms 
distinctive from each other. Each morning they re- 
ceived via fistula injections of enriched milk following 
right turns and normal saline following left turns; for 
the other two the injections were reversed. In early 
test trials no marked preferences appeared. On tests 
16-35, each of the three surviving animals showed 
learning by choosing the milk side (2R, 1L) reliably 
beyond chance (p=.02, .01, and .001 respectively). 
One animal bit out his fistula on the 3rd day, and 
another on the 25th after increasing his proportion 
of correct choices but not approaching statistical reli- 
ability. Further work is in progress. (Slides) 


10:45 AM The relationship between three measures 
of response strength. Jonn F. HALL and JOHN 
L. Kosnrck, Pennsylvania State College. ( Spon- 
sor, John F. Hall) 
PROBLEM : The present study is an endeavor to examine 
the relationship between three commonly used meas- 
ures of learning—running speed, latency, and resist- 
ance to extinction—employing the albino rat on the 
straight rünway. 
SUBJECTS: The subjects were 25 naive albino rats. 
APPARATUS AND PROCEDURE: The apparatus was a 
gray elevated 16 foot runway with a white starting 
box and a black goal box. Throughout the investiga- 
tion each animal was placed on 22 hours of food 
deprivation. After preliminary handling and training 
to accustom the animal to the experimenter and the 
apparatus, the learning series was started. The animal 
was placed in the starting box, and 3 seconds later 
the door was raised permitting the animal to traverse 
the runway. Each animal was given 16 such trials 
with latency and running time being recorded for 
each trial, Five minutes after the last trial, the ex- 
tinction series was begun. The response was con- 
sidered extinguished if the animal did not enter the 
goal box five minutes after the door of the starting 
box was raised. 
RESULTS: The empirical learning curves for latency 
and running time were negatively accelerated decreas- 
ing functions which are commonly found when latency 
and running time are used as measures of a rat's 
performance on a straightaway. 

Product-moment correlations computed between 
latency, running time, and resistance to extinction 
are indicated as follows: latency and extinction —.09; 
latency and running time .26; extinction and running 
time —.01. The t values indicate that none of the 
correlations differed significantly from zero. The lack 
of relationship between these measures raises a serious 
question concerning the acceptability of the Hullian 
premise that such measures are essentially inter- 
changeable. The results also question the advisability 


of comparing studies which use different measures of 
performance until the empirical evidence indicates 
such measures are measuring a unitary factor. 


VISION II 
10:00-11:00 AM, Tuesday, Crystal Room 
Joun VorkwANN, Chairman 


10:00 am The effect of severe restriction of visual 
experience on form perception in the white rat. 
A. B. Woopnurr, Olivet Nazarene College, and 
Dzros D. Wickens, Ohio State University. 
PROBLEM; This study is an attempt to find the role of 
previous visual experience in the perception of form. 
More specifically, it is an investigation of the place of 
learning in form perception that Hebb designates as 
"identity." 
SUBJECTS: Forty-eight albino rats were used as sub- 
jects in this experiment. The Experimental Group of 
twenty-four animals was raised in complete darkness 
from the time of birth until adulthood when the experi- 
mental task was introduced. The Control Group of 
twenty-four animals was raised in the animal colony 
with the alternating day and night visual light. 
PROCEDURE: The apparatus was a Lashley jumping 
box that had been modified by the placing of an 
elevated Y-maze at the approach to the windows. 
The animals were first required to make a discrim- 
ination between horizontal and vertical striations. 
After this discrimination, the animals learned to make 
a more complex form discrimination between a card 
of O's and a card of X's. The criterion for learning 
in both discriminations was two consecutive days with 
at least nine out of ten correct choices. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: In the learning of the 
first discrimination, there was no significant difference 
between the rate of learning between the two groups. 
However, in the more complex discrimination the 
group raised in the colony learned more rapidly than 
did the group raised in the dark. The difference was 
significant at the five degree level of confidence. The 
first results are contrary to those reported by Hebb in 
a similar study and contrary to the prediction made by 
his theory, but the second results are compatible with 
his theory. It is suggested that the explanation in the 
former case can be found in the matter of inadequate 
controls in the study reported by Hebb. Also, it is 
‘suggested that a more fruitful approach to the study 
of form perception is to abandon the discrete cat- 
egories of "primary unity" and "identity" suggested 
by Hebb and to think of the complexity of visual 
form in terms of a continuum. As the complexity of 
the form increases, the role of learning becomes 
greater. (Slides) 
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10:15: am Chimpanzee vision after four conditions 
of light deprivation. Austin H. Ruesen, K. L. 
Cuow, JosepHine Semmes, and Henry W. 
Nissen, Yerkes Laboratories of Primate Biology, 
University of Chicago, and Yale University. 
(Sponsor, Austin H. Riesen) 

PROBLEM: The general problem is that of assessing 
the role of experience in the development of visual 
abilities in primates by comparing the visual per- 
formances of animals temporarily deprived of light 
stimulation with those of normally reared subjects 
of the same age. Earlier work has shown that pro- 
longed periods of deprivation may lead to irreversible 
retinal anomalies. In the present study, marked and 
lasting changes of this kind were avoided by limiting 
the period of deprivation to the first seven months 
of life. Comparison of the effects of four degrees or 
conditions of restricted light stimulation is used in 
identifying the critical aspects of visual experience in 
normal development. 
SUBJECTS: Five chimpanzees, from birth to one year 
of age. Control data available for several normally 
reared infants. 
PROCEDURE: (a) One subject was raised in complete 
and continuous darkness. (b) Two animals were given 
daily 90 minute periods of diffuse light through a 
translucent dome. (c) One infant was given equal 
periods of patterned light stimulation but without 
movement in the visual field. (d) One subject was 
given equal periods of normal opportunity for vision. 
Tests of visually guided behavior were made beginning 
at the age of seven months. 
RESULTS: The behavioral effects of condition (b) 
were essentially like those of condition (a) ; daily ex- 
posures to unpatterned light gave these animals little 
or no advantage over the subject continuously in dark- 
ness. Animals (c) and (d) were only slightly and 
temporarily handicapped in their visual performances 
by comparison with normally reared controls. The 
main differences between (c) and (d) were that the 
former, whose fixed visual field had been at a distance 
of five feet, did not blink to movement in the visual 
field, and was slow in developing convergence to near 
objects. 


10:30 am A study of color constancy in the newly 
hatched chick by means of an innate color pref- 
erence. WALTER C. GocEL and E. H. Hess, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. (Sponsor, E. H. Hess) 

The method of this study consists essentially of 
finding the preferences of visually naive chicks for 
differently colored stimuli and then using these peck- 
ing preferences to determine the extent to which the 
visually naive chick has color constancy. This latter 
part is accomplished by varying the illumination con- 
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ditions such that the stimulus will be a more preferred 
or a less preferred object for the naive chick depend- 
ing upon the amount of color constancy which the 
chick has. ; 

The naive chicks used were kept in the dark from 
the time of hatching until the time of testing. The 
stimuli consisted of small white granular patches so 
constructed that the chicks could peck at them but 
could not dislodge them. A record was kept of the 
number of pecks on each stimulus in a particular 
time interval. Two identical stimuli were presented 
simultaneously to two chicks at a time under dif- 
ferently colored illumination. Only the stimuli and not 
the background was illuminated so that little or no 
color constancy was possible. In this way the innate 
preference of the chick was found. In the test for 
color constancy either one or both stimuli were under 
a flood of light such that the backgrounds as well as 
the stimuli were illuminated. Here color constancy 
could operate and, by changing the apparent color of 
the stimulus for the chick, change the chicks pecking 
behavior. This whole procedure was repeated with 
experienced chicks. , 

The results indicate (1) that an important factor 
in the innate preference of the chick is the saturation 
of the stimulus, desaturated stimuli being most pre- 
ferred and (2) that the saturation constancy (color 
constancy) tested in this experiment is innate in the 
chick. 


10:45 am Perceptual organization in the rat. M. E. 
BrrrERMAN and D. C. Tras, University of Texas. 
(Sponsor, M. E. Bitterman) 

Suppose that two animals, A and B, are trained 
in the Lashley apparatus on a problem which involves 
two pairs of cards—two grays differing in brightness 
and two black-and-white striped cards differing in 
stripe width. The animals learn to go right to one 
of the two possible spatial arrangements of the grays 
and to go left to one of the two possible spatial ar- 
rangements of the stripes. Now a second problem is 
introduced which involves both lateral arrangements | 
of each pair. Rat A is trained to go right to both 
arrangements of the gray cards and left to both 
arrangements of the striped cards, Rat B is required 
to respond in the reverse manner. How will the per- 
formances of the two animals compare? 

The theories of Lashley and Spence, although in 
many respects quite diverse, both lead in this instance 
to the same incorrect prediction. Assuming that the 
mastery of the first problem involved a functional 
differentiation of the members of each pair, the 
animals are expected to encounter equal difficulty 
with the second. Nevertheless, results for 18 animals 
demonstrate a marked difference. The results suggest 
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that, despite the opportunity for relational percep- 
tion (Lashley) and the differential reinforcement 
(Spence) provided in the first problem, the card pairs 
functioned as undifferentiated wholes to which the 
animals learned to respond appropriately. The experi- 
ment reveals a primitive level of perceptual organiza- 
tion which is both non-additive and non-relational in 
character—a diffuse, undifferentiated, configurational 
process which is functionally prior to the perception 
of objects and relations. 


CONDITIONING AND EXTINCTION III 
11:10-12:10 AM, Tuesday, Louis XVI Room 
Lyre H. Lanier, Chairman 


11:10 am The effect of the inter-trial interval on 
the Humphreys random reinforcement phenom- 
enon in the extinction of the conditioned eyelid 
response. Davip A. Grant, LoweLL M. Scuip- 
per, and Bruce M. Ross, University of Wiscon- 
sin. (Sponsor, David A. Grant) 

PROBLEM: The problem was to investigate the effects 

of distribution of reinforced trials on the acquisition 

and extinction of the eyelid CR following 100 per 
cent or 50 per cent random reinforcement. 

SUBJECTS : 72 college students. i 

PROCEDURE: A trifactorial design identical to those of 

V. Sheffield (rat-runway problem) and Grant, Hake, 

and Hornseth (Humphreys' verbal conditioning) was 

used. The three orthogonal factors were: (1) 50 vs. 

100% reinforcement, (2) distribution of reinforce- 

ment, and (3) distribution of extinction. Nine Ss 

were used in each of the eight procedures. Each 

S received 60 training trials on Day 1, 30 training 

trials and 30 extinction trials on Day 2. The CS was 

light, and the UCS was a corneal air-puff in standard 

time relationship. Massed trials were given at 5-15 

sec. intervals; spaced trials at 40-50 sec. intervals. 

The apparatus was an electronic stimulating and re- 

cording device in which eyelid movements were re- 

produced by an inkwriter system. 

RESULTS: Ín acquisition, the low frequency of CR's 

in the 50% groups and the overnight spurt in the 

100% massed groups were noteworthy. 

During extinction, the usual high rate of response 
was found in the 50% reinforced groups. Massed 
reinforcement produced greater resistance to extinc- 
tion. Distribution of extinction trials interacted with 
per cent reinforcement: massed extinction was most 
effective following 50% reinforcement, and spaced 
extinction was most effective following 100% rein- 
forcement. Shifting from massed trials during rein- 
forcement to spaced trials during extinction, and vice 
versa, resulted in most rapid extinction. All of the 
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above results were highly significant as shown by 
analysis of variance tests. 

These findings differ from those of Sheffield and 
those of Grant, Hake, and Hornseth, pointing up the 
uniqueness of the different action systems used and 
the danger of premature application of generalized 
theory. The results pose problems for both Sheffield’s 
and Humphreys’ theoretical formulations. (Slides) 


11:25 AM The effect of satiation during the condi- 
tioning and extinction of a response on resistance 
to extinction. Joun V. Hanarsox, Cornell. Uni- 
versity. 

PROBLEM : This experiment was designed to study the 
effects of satiation during the course of training on 
later extinction of the trained response under condi- 
tions of partial satiation and non-satiation. Earlier 
work made it apparent that massing of training re- 
sponses while holding number of responses constant 
reduced resistance to extinction. In the present study 
both massing effects and number of responses have 
been held constant. 
SUBJECTS: 28 fish (Tilapia macrocephala). 
PROCEDURE: A group of 14 fish were trained to depress 
a lever. Later they were partially satiated immediately 
prior to completion of satiation to a time criterion of 
no-responding during the course of making the re- 
sponse to get food. On a following day two sub- 
groups were formed and the response was extin- 
guished to a time criterion (a) after partial satiation 
and (b) after 23 hours of deprivation. A second group 
of 14 animals was matched with members of the 
first group on the basis of responses made during 
training to satiation. This group was also sub-divided 
and run to extinction as above. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Application of the anal- 
ysis of variance to the data indicates that (a) train- 
ing to satiation significantly reduces resistance to ex- 
tinction; and that (b) lowered drive level during 
extinction of a response also significantly reduces 
resistance to extinction. (Slides) 


11:40 AM Experimental extinction as a function of 
the prevention of response. Horace A. PAGE and 
Joun F. Hatz, Pennsylvania State College. 

PROBLEM : The present study was an attempt to com- 

pare traditional experimental extinction with an ex- 

tinction series in which-the beginning extinction re- 
sponses were blocked. Hull had proposed earlier that 
the prevention by any circumstance of the reaction 

normally: evoked by a stimulus situation leads to a 

weakening (extinguishing) of the particular excitatory 

potential involved. 

suBJECTS: Two groups of 12 albino rats per group 

were utilized. 
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PROCEDURE: Both control and experimental animals 
were placed in a chamber containing a grid floor and 
after five seconds had elapsed a door was raised which 
led into a similar chamber. The grid in the first box 
was electrified two seconds after the door had been 
raised, The criterion of learning for both groups 
consisted of three successive trials in which the animal 
ran to the second chamber before the onset of shock. 

In the extinction phase of the experiment, both con- 
trol and experimental animals were run until three 
successive trials in which the animal failed to run 
ten seconds following the opening of the door. For 
control animals, extinction trials resembled acquisi- 
tion trials with the exception of the absence of shock. 
During the first five extinction trials for the experi- 
mental animals, the door was not raised. Subsequent 
trials were identical to those in the control situation. 
RESULTS: The mean number of extinction trials for 
the control group was 38.08, and 12.67 for the experi- 
mental group. The difference is significant beyond the 
.01 per cent level of confidence. It is concluded that 
early prevention of the response facilitates extinction 
to a significant degree. Implications for extinction 
theory as well as clinical phenomena will be discussed. 


11:55 Am Reinstatement of previously learned re- 
sponses under conditions of extinction: a study 
of “regression.” Justin PauL Carey, Columbia 
University. 

PROBLEM: To evaluate complexity and order of train- 

ing as factors in the restoration of an alternative 

response chain during extinction. 

SUBJECTS: 12 albino rats, Wistar strain, 130 days old. 

PROCEDURE: Following measurement of the uncondi- 

tioned rate of bar-pressing during 7 daily one-hour 

sessions, the subjects were trained for 48 days, each 
animal receiving 3,000 food-pellet reinforcements. 

Group I (6 rats) was given reinforcement for each 

“double” bar-pressing response which conformed to 

the current time-interval criterion between pressings, 

receiving a total of 1,500 pellets. The criterion was 
systematically lessened from 5 minutes to 0.25 sec- 
onds, a value near the rat’s limit. Subsequently, the 
members of this group received regular reinforcement 
for each of 1,500 “single” bar-pressing responses. 

Extinction data were obtained during hourly sessions 

for the 15 days following the completion of training. 

For Group II (6 rats), the order of “singles” train- 

ing and “doubles” training was reversed. 

Resutts: Those animals that ended their training 

with “doubles” produced during extinction a diminish- 

ing percentage of 0.25" doubles (the final criterion), 
approaching the unconditioned rate after 15 days; 
whereas the percentage of "singles" increased. Those 
animals that ended with "singles" training increased 
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their percentage of 0.25" “doubles” from an initial 
low value to a peak at about the 6th day of extinction. 
Thereafter, the number of “doubles” decreased, with 
a corresponding increase in the percentage of 
“singles.” 

CONCLUSIONS: Recency of training determines which 
response chain will predominate during the first part 
of extinction, regardless of complexity; later, the 
less complex chain is dominant, regardless of the 
order of training. The intermediate stage of extinc- 
tion may exhibit a “progressive regression” to a more 
complex response chain than is predominant in the 
initial stage. (Slides) 


VISION III 


11:10-12:10 PM, Tuesday, Crystal Room 
F. A. More, Chairman 


11:10 am Dark adaptation of the “x” response of 
the human electroretinogram, JouN C. ARMING- 
TON, Brown University. 

PROBLEM: Recent investigations have shown that the 
human electroretinogram possesses a component in 
addition to the well known a-, b-, and c-waves. 
Motokawa notes that this response or “x” wave is 
most prominent when the eye is partially light 
adapted, and Adrian considers it to represent photopic 
cone activity. Results previously presented from this 
laboratory show that the "x" wave has two com- 
ponents, one of which is most sensitive to green and 
the other of which is most sensitive to red stimuli. 
It has further been shown that the red component is 
lacking in protanopic or red-blind subjects. The pres- 
ent study is concerned with increase of sensitivity of 
both components when subjected to conditions of dark 
adaptation. à 
suBJECTS: Three subjects having essentially normal 
color vision were used. 
PROCEDURE: An optical system delivers stimuli of 
various wave lengths and intensities to the subject. 
Resulting electrical potentials, obtained from an elec- 
trode mounted in a contact lens, are amplified and 
recorded. During an experimental session a subject 
is light adapted to a known degree. Then the adapting 
light is removed and increase in amplitude of "x" 
response to red and green test stimuli is measured as 
a function of time in the dark. 
RESULTS: Adaptation of red sensitivity is very rapid 
and is nearly complete in a few seconds, while the 
response to green light gives way to the scotopic 
b-wave. This provides further evidence for the 
hypothesis that there are two components in the 
partially light adapted human electroretinogram, one 
of which is sensitive to red and the other of which is 
essentially scotopic in nature. 
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This research was done under Contract N7onr-358, 
Task Order II, Project NR-140-359, between the 
Office of Naval Research and Brown University. 
( Slides) 


11:25 AM Subitizing, estimating, and counting ; 
three processes for the visual discrimination of 
number. Jonn VOoLKMANN, T. W. Resse, and 
H. H. Corsrn, Mount Holyoke College. 

(These experiments were conducted under contract 
with Special Devices Center, Office of Naval Re- 
search.) 

PROBLEM: The human organism may discriminate a 

set of stimuli by several quite different discriminatory 

processes. How many processes occur in the visual 
discrimination of number ? 

To answer this question we draw on the results 
of some six experiments (three of these have been 
previously reported). 

SUBJECTS: Female college undergraduates, serving 

singly and in groups; normal children and young 

feeble-minded patients, serving singly. 

PROCEDURE: The experiments employed the simulta- 

neous presentation of randomly arranged fields of 

dots. The subjects were told to report how many dots 
they saw. The subject's report, her confidence, and 
the time between exposure and report were recorded. 

In some experiments the exposures were tachistoscopic ; 

in others they lasted until the subject reported. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: There seem to be three 

discriminatory processes, subitizing, estimating, and 

counting. Subitizing is the relatively quick, accurate, 
and confident discrimination of 5 or 6 objects, or less. 

Estimating is the relatively quick, inaccurate, and 

non-confident report of numbers of dots greater 

than 5 or 6, Counting is the process of emitting a 

serial, numeral response for each dot or group of 

dots; it is a relatively slow and accurate report of 

numbers of objects greater than 5 and 6. 

Each process can be distinguished from the other 
two by definite functional evidence. The curves relate 
the accuracy, variability, confidence, and speed of the 
report of number to the presented number of dots. 
Discontinuities of slope indicate two distinct processes 
(subitizing and estimating). Subitizing appears quite 
accurate; estimating inaccurate, Subitizing and count- 
ing can be distinguished by other discontinuities. 
Estimating and counting are separated by a striking 
difference in the slope of their speed functions. 
(Slides) 


11:40 Aw Whiteness constancy and adaptation. 
DorotHEa Jameson and Leo M. Hurvicu, 
Color Control Department, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. (Sponsor, Leo M. Hurvich) 


PROBLEM: To determine the stimuli which evoke an 
absolute white sensation for various conditions of 
adaptation. 

SUBJECTS: Three observers with normal color vision. 
PROCEDURE: The threshold luminance required to 
evoke a white sensation was measured for ten color 
temperatures, for (1) the neutrally adapted eye and 
(2) the eye adapted to various illuminations. 
RESULTS: The threshold luminance required to evoke 
an absolute white sensation has been measured with 
the eye in various controlled states of adaptation. ' 
Measurements have been obtained for various color 
temperatures of test stimulus both for a neutral state 
of adaptation and for various color temperatures and 
luminances of adapting stimulus and surround field. 

The white threshold contours relating color tem- 
perature and luminance are found to depend upon 
both the color temperature and the luminance of the 
adapting and surround field. These contours, which 
form the lower boundary of a “white sensation area,” 
exhibit minima in all cases. The minimum usually 
occurs at that color temperature of test field which is 
either identical to or which approaches the color 
temperature of the adapting field. 

On the basis of these experimental results a means 
for representing quantitatively the degree of whiteness 
constancy is suggested. Complete constancy would be 
manifested if the test stimulus which evokes a white 
response at a minimal luminance is of the same color 
temperature as the adaptation. Complete lack of, con- 
stancy would be indicated if the test stimulus which 
evokes a white response at a minimal luminance is 
independent of the adaptation. The experimental rela- 
tion is shown to be, in general, one of approximate 
whiteness constancy with constancy tending to be 
more complete for higher color temperatures and for 
higher luminances of adapting field and surround. 
Specific characteristics of the constancy functions 
can be accounted for in terms of the known facts of 
retinal physiology. 

Since the white sensation areas above the threshold 
contours represent areas of complete whiteness con- 
stancy for different fixed states of adaptation, the 
concept of whiteness constancy may be extended. The 
white sensation areas for different fixed adaptations 
may overlap, and consequently it can be demonstrated 
that the constant visual quality white can be evoked 
in any of three ways: (1) by varying the stimulus for 
different adaptive states and surround; (2) by vary- 
ing the stimulus for a fixed adaptive state and fixed 
surround; and (3) by maintaining a constant stimu- 
lus for different adaptive states and surrounds. 


(Slides) 
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11:55 AM Visual resolution: cone threshold or brain 
pattern. Warren W. Witcox, Vanport Exten- 
sion Center, Oregon State System of Higher 
Education. 

A theoretical and experimental study to determine 
the locus of visual resolution by an examination of 
various acuity-intensity relationships: if the resolu- 
tion threshold (minimum perceptible interval between 
contours) always decreases with intensity, then con- 
ventional views in physiological optics based upon 
Konig’s data afford a satisfactory explanation. If the 
resolution threshold (RT) varies with the configura- 
tion of the test object, then new and more dynamic 
concepts are required in terms of brain patterns of 
energy. 

Recent data suggest that the RT varies with the 
configuration of the test object. Resolution of bright 
bars on a dark ground is at first facilitated and then 
impaired as intensity is increased (Wilcox). Resolu- 
tion for small bright figures becomes steadily worse 
with increased intensity (Berger). ‘ 

The present investigation was designed to show the 
RT as a function of remote areas of stimulation 
across a dark intervening area of the retina. This ex- 
perimental variable is important because it shows 
that the eye acts as a unit in which the functional 
behavior of parts is subordinated to the whole. The 
test object consisted of two small luminous circles 
on a dark ground surrounded by a luminous annulus. 
Using four subjects with the usual control of ex- 
perimental variables, it was found that the RT de- 
creased with the intensity of the annulus. 

The inclusion of the new data would seem to 
necessitate a revision from conventional views in 
physiological optics, based on cone threshold and 
number of elements active, to an interpretation in 
terms of cerebral patterns. 


VISION IV 
1:10-2:10 PM, Tuesday, Crystal Room 
C. H. GnanaAM, Chairman 


1:10 pm The influence of the number of judgment 
categories on the constant error. LAWRENCE 
Kartın, New York University. 

PROBLEM: It has been suggested that the Method of 
Constant Stimuli introduces artifacts which tend to 
reduce the size of the constant error. The present 
experiment was designed to further explore this 
possibility by comparing the magnitude of the con- 
stant error obtained with two and with three cat- 
egories of judgment. 

suBJECTS: Twelve elementary psychology students. 

PROCEDURE: Only one tone of constant pitch and 
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loudness was used throughout the entire experiment. 
Each S attended two sessions at the same time on 
consecutive days. During each session thirty-five 
judgments were made using either 2-category or 3- 
category types of instructions. Each S received both 
types of instructions, one half of the group beginning 
with the 2-category and the other half with the 3- 
category type of instructions. 

RESULTS: When stimuli of equal objective magnitude 
are compared, the CE determined with the use of an 
equality category is greater than the CE determined 
with the use of only two categories, providing that 
the former CE is determined from a proportional 
division of the equality judgments. This result is in- 
terpreted as support for a hypothetical reactive ten- 
dency in which 0 tries to avoid the continued use of 
a given category. This tendency is believed to operate 
more strongly when two rather than three categories 
of judgments are used. The evidence is further in- 
terpreted to mean that the 3-category situation pro- 
vides a less “distorted” estimate of the constant error. 


1:25 pm Extent of effective monocular and binocular 
size and distance perception. E. Laurence 
CHALMERS, JR., Princeton University. 

supyects: Nine college students. 
PROCEDURE: The study was done as a recheck of the 
experiment by Holway, A. H. and Boring, E. G. 
(Amer, J. Psychol., 1941) using naive subjects and 
eliminating all cues except those associated with ac- 
commodation and convergence. The size of a ten foot 
comparison triangle (or a one hundred and twenty 
foot comparison) was adjusted until the subject 
judged it to be the same real size as one of eight 
standard triangles, viewed at the same time. Standard 
triangles were at 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 50, 80, and 120 
feet from the subject, and of fixed sizes such that 
each subtended a visual angle of fifty-five minutes. 
Both -the comparison and the standard stimuli were 
seen under four experimental conditions: monocular 
vision, with and without an artificial pupil, and bi- 
nocular vision with and without an infinity reference 
spot. 
RESULTS: Monocular vision with or without an artifi- 
cial pupil does not provide effective information 
about real size or distance after about twenty feet. 
The Holway and Boring results which demonstrate 
binocular size constancy at distances of ten to one 
hundred and twenty feet were not confirmed. For 
most subjects effective size and distance perception 
declines rapidly between fifty and eighty feet under 
the conditions of this experiment, particularly when 
the comparison stimulus is at ten feet. (Slides) 
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1:40 pm Disparity limits of stereoscopic vision. 

KennetH N. Oce, Mayo Clinic. : 
PROBLEM: Two points of view regarding the disparity 
limits of stereoscopic vision are found in the liter- 
ature. The first states that stereopsis occurs only 
within Panum's areas of fusion. The second that 
stereoscopic localization occurs for almost any degree 
of disparity, far beyond that at which the images 
appear actually double. The first can easily be shown 
not to be true. The second has its basis on experi- 
ment, but in all the experiments described in the 
literature empirical factors for spatial localization 
and the possibility of eye movements were not con- 
trolled. Apparatus is described which avoids the 
empirical factors and reduces the effect of eye move- 
ments to a marked degree. Data shows that stereopsis 
occurs outside Panum's areas of fusion, but that there 
are definite limits of disparity beyond which no 
stereopsis exists. This limiting disparity increases 
rapidly toward the periphery of the retinas, being 
about 1? near the fovea and increasing to a disparity 
of the order of 4° at a visual angle of 10°. These 
data are important in our understanding of the neuro- 
anatomy of the visual pathways and of the relation- 
ship of stereopsis to fusion. 


1:55 pm Perception and body motion. H. WERNER 
and S. Wapner, Clark University. 
PROBLEM : The paper deals with relationships between 
spatial perception and body status. The main experi- 
ment concerns the relation between individual differ- 
ences in directional tendencies in a free walking 
situation and individual differences in the perception 
of verticality. 
supyects: Twenty-three college students. 
PROCEDURE: Walking situation. Directional tendencies 
in walking were studied by measuring the path of the 
Ss walking ahead while blindfolded. A level field 
300 x 260 feet was marked off into six foot squares. 
The S's path, marked on the field, was translated on 
to graph paper. The S set into position, was told to 
walk straight ahead. Two trials were given. Direction 
of movement was categorized into right, straight 
ahead, and left by four judges. 

Perception of verticality. While sitting fixed in an 
erect position in the dark, the S’s task was to adjust 
a luminescent rod to the vertical. Angular displace- 
ment of the rod was measured in fractions of a degree. 
RESULTS: 1. Ss were strikingly consistent in direction 
of walking. 

2. Ss were also highly consistent in the position to 
which they adjusted the rod to an apparent vertical 
position. 

3. There was a significant relation between walking 
direction and angular displacement of the vertical. 
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Right-walkers were found to angularly displace the 
rod more to the left than left-walkers (P < .05). 

These results will be interpreted within a larger 
theoretical framework that’ takes into account the 
relationship between: (a) tonic conditions and per- 
ception; (b) tonic conditions and walking; (c) the 
vicarious relationship between motion of body and 
of object. 

Additional data, bearing on the principal experi- 
ment and its interpretation, will be presented. These 
data deal with motor behavior (measured by amplitude 
of body twist around the vertical axis) of Ss placed 
inside a rotating cylinder that is covered with lumines- 
cent stripes. The experimental evidence supports the 
interpretation of a vicarious relationship between 
apparent motion and body movement. 


DRIVE 
2:50-3:50 PM, Tuesday, Louis XVI Room 
WirLiAM K. Estes, Chairman 


2:50 pm Drive-discrimination and food location as 
factors in irrelevant incentive learning. DoNALD 
THISTLETHWAITE, Western Reserve University. 

PROBLEM: To study the effect upon irrelevant incen- 

tive learning of (1) degree of preliminary practice 

in discriminating hunger and thirst states, and (2) 

amount of distance between the irrelevant incentive 

(food) and endbox in the maze. 

supyects: 109 male, pigmented rats. 

PROCEDURE: Three kinds of pre-training treatments 

were employed: (1). 8-day pre-training in the dis- 

crimination of drive states in a straightaway; (2) 

18-day pre-training in such discrimination; and (3) 

8-day handling and familiarization in the straight- 

away without incentives present. No subgroup re- 
ceived more than one type of such preliminary treat- 
ment. 

All animals received the same kind of training: 40 
trials, 32 free and 8 forced, under 18 to 23 hours 
water deprivation in a Y-maze. However, subgroups 
were trained on maze arrangements differing with 
respect to the distance between the food box and 
terminal endbox. Test trials followed under 21 to 23 
hours food deprivation. Water was in both endboxes 
of the maze; food pellets were scattered on the floor 
of one intermediary box in each maze arrangement. 

A control group was tested with food reversed to 
the side opposite of that during training. 

RESULTS: (1) Preliminary practice in the discrimina- 

tion of hunger and thirst states and in the associa- 

tion of each with a distally defined goal response 

(toward vs. away from light) clearly facilitated 


learning. 
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(2) Irrelevant incentive learning was demonstrated 
in rats trained on the maze arrangement in which the 
separation between food-location and terminal endbox 
was maximal; shorter separations did not yield evi- 
dence of learning. Control group performance rules 
out olfactory cues as a factor in this result. 

(3) The latter finding supports the hypothesis that 
the perceptual distinctness of the relevant and ir- 
relevant incentives in the maze is an important vari- 
able in such learning. (Slides) 


3:05 pm Some relationships between “hunger” and 
“thirst,” and “eating” and "drinking." WILLIAM 
S. VERPLANCK and Joun R. Haves, Harvard 
University. (Sponsor, William S. Verplanck) 
PROBLEM : To determine the effect of food deprivation 
on the ingestion of water by the albino rat, and of 
water deprivation on the ingestion of food. 
SUBJECTS: Twelve young male albino rats, of the 
Hisaw strain. 
PROCEDURE: The experimental subjects were run 
through each of twelve 24-hour procedures, in ran- 
domized order. All procedures were repeated on five 
successive days and a "recovery" day followed each 
set of five. The procedures consisted of a 22-hour 
deprivation period, followed by a one-hour period of 
controlled ingestion, and a one-hour period of free 
eating and drinking. Four classes of deprivation 
period (22 hours without food, 22 hours without 
water, 22 hours with neither food nor water, and 22 
hours with both food and water) were taken with 
each of three types of controlled ingestion periods 
(water available, food available, and both food and 
water available) in defining a procedure. Measure- 
ments were made of the amount of food (Purina dog 
chow) in grams, and of water, in cc., ingested during 
both the 22-hour deprivation period and the one-hour 
period of ingestion following deprivation. 
RESULTS: When the animals were deprived of food 
their water consumption fell to some 40 per cent of 
its "normal" value; and when they were deprived of 
water, their food intake fell to approximately 56 per 
cent of its "normal" value. Clear evidence of drive 
interaction was obtained. For example, water-deprived 
rats ingested approximately 15 cc. of water when it 
was presented alone during the hour following de- 
privation, whereas water-and-food-deprived rats in- 
gested approximately 3.5 cc. of water during the same 
interval. Food deprived rats yielded comparable values 
of 7.0 and 6.0 grams of food, respectively. Further, 
the water ingestion, in cc., of animals which had been 
deprived for 22 hours, of both food and water, was 
no greater than that of animals which had been de- 
prived of neither, whereas the food ingestion of an- 
imals which had been deprived of both food and water 
was more than twice as great as that after no 
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deprivation. These data may shed some light on some 
of the somewhat contradictory findings on “latent 
learning.” 


3:20 pm Gastric factors controlling water and salt 
solution drinking. ELIOT STELLAR, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

PROBLEM : The basic question is: How is the water 
and salt solution intake of the rat influenced by dif- 
ferent volumes and concentrations of fluid placed 
directly, in the stomach different amounts of time 
before drinking takes place? 
SUBJECTS: Eighteen rats. 
PROCEDURE: Fluids were introduced into the stomach 
with a number eight French rubber catheter which 
the rat readily swallows. Tap water and 0.9% and 
3.0% salt were the concentrations used. The volumes 
were 0.5, 3.0, and 10.0 cc. The delays between loading 
and drinking were 20 sec., 20 min., and one hr. The 
single-bottle preference method was used, and the rats 
were allowed one hour a day to drink water or some 
concentration of salt up to 3.0%. Rate of drinking 
was measured. 

CONCLUSIONS: 1. Loads of water depressed the drink- 

ing of water and hypotonic solutions and elevated the 

drinking of hypertonic solutions. 

2. Loads of 3.0% salt increased the drinking of 
water and of hypotonic solutions and significantly de- 
pressed the drinking of isotonic and all hypertonic 
solutions. 

3. The 0.9% salt loads had little differential effect 
on different concentrations. 

4. Loads influence drinking within five minutes 
after they are placed in the stomach. 

5. Allowing delays up to an hour between loading 
and drinking, however, does not change the effect of 
loads on drinking. 

6. Even 0.5 cc. loads of different concentrations 
of salt influence, drinking systematically. 

7. Increasing volumes of load increasingly depress 
or elevate water intake, but have little differential 
effect on salt solution intake. 

The mechanism of operation of gastric factors 
controlling water and salt solution intake is discussed. 


(Slides) 


3:35 pm Some physiological factors underlying the 
specific hunger for sugar. R. A. MCCLEARY, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

PROBELM : It is known that rats have specific prefer- 

ences among different concentrations of sugar solu- 

tions. The question is: What physiological factors 
can account for the general form of this preference 
among different concentrations? 

SUBJECTS: Fourteen rats and two rabbits. 
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PROCEDURE: The procedure falls into two parts: (1) 
Normative data. The normal rat’s preference among 
different concentrations of glucose and fructose was 
studied employing both the single-bottle and the 
two-bottle preference method. (2) Internal admin- 
istration of various substances. Using three different 
routes of administration (gastric, intra-peritoneal, 
and intra-venous), the animals were loaded with 
various concentrations of glucose, fructose, NaCl, 
urea, or saccharin at variable times prior to having 
access to their drinking bottles for the test period. 
During the test hour, the animals were allowed to 
drink various concentrations of glucose and fructose. 
CONCLUSIONS: (1) Which of several concentrations 
of sugar solution an animal will drink in a free choice 
situation gives a different picture of the animal's 
preference than when the measure of preference is 
the volume ingested of various sugar concentrations 
when they are presented one at a time—as in the 
single-bottle situation. In short, which solution an 
animal "likes" the best and which one he can drink 
the most of are two different values. 

(2) One important factor in determining the 
volume of a particular concentration of sugar that 
an animal can ingest is the osmotic effect that it has 
when it reaches the stomach after ingestion. This 
osmotic effect presumedly operates through its in- 
fluence on the animal's water and electrolyte balance 
which, in turn, either directly through the mouth 
receptors or indirectly through the nervous system 
produces a cessation of drinking after an appropriate 
amount has been ingested. (Slides) 


SYMPOSIUM: DRIVE 
4:00-6:00 PM, Tuesday, Louis XVI Room 
Hanorp ScurossEno, Chairman 


Participants: Howarp KENDLER, FRED SHEFFIELD, 
and Error STELLAR. 


MOTOR LEARNING I 
8:50-9:50 AM, Wednesday, Louis XVI Room 
T. G. Anprews, Chairman 


8:50 am Motor performance as a function of re- 
inforcement and spacing of trials. BRADLEY 
Reynotps, Human Resources Research Center, 
Lackland Air Force Base. 

PROBLEM: To determine the effect of reinforcement 

upon performance of subjects trained under two levels 

of distribution of practice. 

SUBJECTS: 80 basic trainee airmen. 

PROCEDURE: All subjects were given 50 thirty sec. 

trials of rotary pursuit. Forty subjects were given 
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twelve seconds rest and forty were given thirty sec- 
onds rest between trials, Each distribution group was 
subdivided on the basis of reinforcement. Reinforce- 
ment groups were given per cent-time-on-target scores 
at the end of each trial. In addition, whenever these 
subjects remained on target for one second con- 
tinuously during the trial, a click occurred. Nonre- 
inforcement groups were given no direct information 
about performance. 

RESULTS: (1) The reinforced massed group per- 
formed significantly better than the nonreinforced 
massed group. The reinforced distributed group per- 
formed significantly better than any other group. 
Initially, the nonreinforced distributed group per- 
formed better than the reinforced massed group. In 
the final trials, performance of these groups was 
equivalent. 

(2) Excepting very early trials, differences be- 
tween distribution groups at any trial were inde- 
pendent of the ordinal position of the trial. Difference 
between reinforced massed and reinforced distributed 
groups at any trial was equivalent to difference be- 
tween nonreinforced massed and nonreinforced dis- 
tributed groups at the same trial. 

(3) Differences between the massed groups and 
between the distributed groups at any trial was a 
positive function of the ordinal position of the trial. 
CONCLUSION: In the main, slopes of performance 
curves obtained were (a) independent of the level of 
distribution and (b) a positive function of level of 
reinforcement. (Slides) 


9:05 AM The effect of widely spaced short trials on 
psychomotor performance. RoBERT A. GOLDBECK 
and Braptey REvworps, Human Resources Re- 
search Center, Lackland Air Force Base. (Spon- 
sor, Bradley Reynolds) 

PROBLEM: To determine the effect of number and 

length of widely spaced short trials interpolated be- 

tween two practice periods on performance during 
the final practice period. 

SUBJECTS: 320 basic trainee airmen at Lackland Air 

Force Base, Texas. 

PROCEDURE: Ten groups of 32 basic trainee airmen 

each were given twenty 20 sec. rotary pursuit trials 

with 10 sec. rests. Following this initial training 
by 20 min., 8 groups were given 2, 5, 8, or 11 trials 
of 2 or 9 sec. of practice according to a two classifica- 
tion analysis of variance design. These short trials 
were presented at 10 min. intervals. Twenty min. 
after the last short trial these groups were given 
fifteen more 20 sec. trials with 10 sec. rests. One con- 
trol group was given five 20 sec. trials with 10 sec. 
rests 25 min. following initial training and 20 min. 
before the final practice period. Another control group 
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was given a 140 min. rest between initial training and 
the final practice period. 

RESULTS: During the early trials of the final practice 
period there was a performance difference in favor 
of groups receiving interpolated practice over the 
rest group. With further practice, decrement shown 
by the interpolated practice groups caused their per- 
formance curves to drop down to the level of the rest 
group. 

As number of short trials was increased the per- 
formance advantage of the 9 sec. groups over the 2 
sec. groups first increased and then decreased until 
at 11 trials the 9 sec. group performed at a level be- 
low the 2 sec. group. As either number of trials or 
length of trials was increased, the other variable be- 
came less effective in producing first trial differences 
(Slides) 


9:20 AM Differences between pre- and post-rest 
performance on a motor task as a joint function 
of distribution of pre-rest training and length of 
an interpolated rest. INA, McDonatp BILODEAU 
and BRApLEY RrvNorps, Human Resources Re- 
search Center, Lackland Air Force Base. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the interaction effects of 

original distribution of practice and length of an in- 

terpolated rest interval on the difference between 
performance immediately before and immediately 
after the interpolated rest. 

suBJECTS: Basic airmen trainees undergoing indoc- 

trination at Lackland Air Force Base, Texas. 

PROCEDURE: 1,440 Ss were given ten two-minute ac- 

quisition trials on the complex coordination apparatus 

with 12 or 120 seconds rest between trials. Following 
this training, the Ss of each distribution group were 

subdivided equally (n — 120) to receive 0, 5, 10, 40, 

100, or 200 minutes rest before an additional two 

minute practice trial. The Ss were run eight at a time, 

the Ss in each set of eight receiving the same pre- 
rest and rest treatment. Performance scores were 
number of settings matched per trial. 

RESULTS: 1. Pre-rest distribution effects were quickly 

established. 

2. Interaction of the experimental variables was 
evident in the differences between pre- and post-rest 
performance. 

a. The pre-rest massed group showed a maximum 
superiority of post-rest over final pre-rest performance 
with rest 0, and a consistent downward trend with 
increasing rest. 

b. The pre-rest distributed group showed initial 
increases in post-rest increments, then a downward 
trend as length of the rest interval increased. 

3. For either pre-rest distribution intervals of 40 
minutes or longer produced performance decrements. 

4. The results are discussed in terms of the inter- 
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action over time of recovery from inhibitory effects 
and changes in stimulus trace. (Slides) 


9:35 am Decrements and recovery from decrements 
in a simple work task with variation in work 
requirements at different stages of practice. 
Epwarp A. Brtopgau, Human Resources Re- 
search Center, Lackland Air Force Base. 

PROBLEM: The problem was (1) to assess the mag- 
nitude of output decrements and recoveries in a 
motor task where habit strength can be assumed to 
be constant and equal between and within conditions 
throughout practice, and (2) to predict output under 
systematic variation of the effort required at suc- 
cessive stages of practice. 
susJEcTs: 200 basic airmen trainees at LAFB were 
divided equally and at random into four gtoups. 
PROCEDURE: The force required to turn a hand crank 
could be varied instantaneously by known amounts. 
One group practiced for five continuous min. with a 
minimum required force (Load 0); a second group 
practiced with a maximum required force (Load 1). 
The 3rd and 4th groups alternated between loads 
each min. of practice, 0-1 and 1-0 respectively. Each 
group then rested 40 secs. and resumed practice for. 
three min. with the load prevailing during the terminal 
min. of initial practice. Ss cranked as fast as possible 
at all times. Number of revolutions per 20 sec. periods 
was recorded. 

nESULTS: 1. Scores of all groups were initially high 

and equal Load 1 then declined more rapidly than 

0 for the Ist min. Horsepower output was directly 

related to loading. 

2. During alternate mins. 0-1 and 1-0 scores ap- 
proximated their controls above; for example, 0-1 
was similar to 0 during its 0 phases but similar to 1 
during its 1 phases. The mean 5 min. output for these 
groups was midway between 0 and 1. 

3. After rest all groups recovered identical amounts 
in terms of no. of revolutions, but 1 and 1-0 re- 
covered far greater in terms of horsepower. 

4. Implications for inhibition theories will be dis- 
cussed. (Slides) 


MOTOR LEARNING II 
10:00-11:00 AM, Wednesday, Louis XVI Room 
R. L. Sotomon, Chairman 


10:00 am Reminiscence in a manipulative task as à 
function of work-surface height, amount of pre- 
rest practice, and length of rest period. DoUGLAS 
S. ELIs, Vicror Montcomery, and BENTON J: 
Unperwoop, Iowa State College and N orthwest- 
ern University. (Sponsor, Douglas S. Ellis) 
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PROBLEM: In a previous study, manipulative per- 
formance was found to vary with work-surface 
height. These results were attributed to the develop- 
ment of differential amounts of reactive inhibition at 
the various work-surface heights, and the prediction 
made that greater reminiscence should occur at work- 
surface heights associated with performance decre- 
ments than at heights where performance was 
optimal. The present. paper is concerned with testing 
this prediction. Amount of pre-rest practice and rest 
period length are included as additional variables 
because of methodological problems in measuring 
reminiscence. 
POPULATION: 180 male undergraduate students at 
Northwestern University. 
PROCEDURE: The task employed was a modification of 
the block-turning portion of the Minnesota Rate of 
Manipulation Test. A factorial experimental design 
was used involving 18 independent groups with 10 
Ss in each group. The levels of the three independent 
variables were as follows: (1) work-surface height: 
3 in. below and 8 in. above S’s elbow height; (2) 
amount of pre-rest practice: 2, 8, and 16 min.; (3) 
length of rest period: 2 min, 10 min., and 24 hr. 
Each S received 5 min. of post-rest practice at the 
end of the interpolated rest. 
RESULTS: Reminiscence, corrected for warm-up, 
varied as follows: (1) was greater at the high work- 
surface height; (2) increased with amount of pre- 
rest practice; (3) was greatest with a 10 min. rest 
period. However, rest period length was the only 
variable emerging from analysis of variance as 
statistically significant. ^ 

The obtained results are compared with previous 
findings on paced motor tasks, and alternative in- 
terpretations of the effects of the work-sur face height 
variable are considered. (Slides) 


10:15 am Learning and retention of paired-adjec- 
tive lists as a function of distributed practice and 
intra-list similarity. Benton J. UNDERWOOD, 
Northwestern University. 

PROBLEM: Previous studies have shown that the 

greater the difficulty of a task the more likely it is that 

spaced practice will facilitate learning. Increasing 
intra-task similarity is one of several ways by which 
difficulty can be heightened. In the present experi- 
ments a series of learning conditions with low similar- 
ity among the items in a given paired-associate list 

have been compared with identical conditions for a 

list having high similarity among the items. 

PROCEDURE: The three degrees of spaced practice were 

4, 30, and 120 sec. between each learning trial. The 

lists of ten paired adjectives, presented on a memory 

drum, were learned to a criterion of eight out of ten 
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correct responses on a single trial. For each degree of 
spaced practice retention measurements were taken 
after 10 min., 24 hr., and 48 hr. Since these condi- 
tions were duplicated for the high- and low-similarity 
lists, there was a total of 18 conditions. These condi- 
tions were run as six experiments of three counter- 
balanced conditions each, with 18 subjects in each 
experiment. 

RESULTS: The major findings were: (1) Learning 
was much slower for high-similarity lists than for the 
low-similarity lists. (2) Distribution of learning 
trials had no influence on rate of learning for either 
level of intra-list similarity. (3) Distribution of 
learning trials (as compared with massed) facilitated 
recall for all retention intervals for the low-similarity 
lists, but not for the high-similarity lists. (4) When 
equated for degree of original learning, items in the 
low- and high-similarity lists were recalled equally 
well. 


10:30 am The effect of motivation and amount of 
pre-rest practice upon inhibitory potential in 
motor learning. Hirton N. WASSERMAN, George 
Fry and Associates, Inc. 

PROBLEM: To test the hypothesis that high motivation 

should raise the critical (tolerable) level of reactive 

inhibition necessary to produce an automatic resting’ 
response. This problem is based upon Kimble’s exten- 
sion of Hull’s performance inhibition theory. 

supyects: 538 Ss divided into twenty-two groups. 

Each group was a class in General Psychology at 

New York University. 

PROCEDURE: The inverted alphabet printing task was 

utilized with two conditions of motivation, low and 

high. Under each motivation condition a massed con- 
trol group practiced under conditions of maximal 
inhibition, a spaced control group practiced under 
conditions of minimal inhibition, and nine experi- 
mental groups worked under conditions of massed 
practice except for the introduction of a ten-minute 
rest after varying amounts of practice, ; 

RESULTS: (1) Spaced practice was found to be defi- 

nitely superior to massed practice. 

(2) High motivation resulted in performance 
which was significantly superior to that with low 
motivation, the difference being progressively greater 
as practice continued. 

(3) Reactive inhibition was built up extremely 
rapidly with both high and low motivation, but the 
maximal value tended to be reached somewhat earlier 
with the former than with the latter. 

(4) Less reactive inhibition was present late in 
learning with low motivation than with high motiva- 
tion. 
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(5) The decrease in reminiscence which usually 
occurs late in learning was not clearly shown with 
high motivation, but was quite marked with low 
motivation. 

(6) No conditioned inhibition was present very 
early in learning under either motivation condition. 
Further, the initial appearance of conditioned inhibi- 
tion occurred later with high motivation than with 
low motivation. 

(7) Late in learning the amount and rate of de- 
velopment of conditioned inhibition was less with 
high than with low motivation. 

(8) Without an exception, the results of this ex- 
periment substantiated the major hypothesis. 


10:45 am A test of two explanations of spontane- 
ous alternation. Kay C. Montcomery, Cornell 
University. 1 

PROBLEM: To determine whether rats "spontaneously 

alternate" turns or places in a simple maze. 

SUBJECTS: Sixteen male albino rats, 60 days of age. 

APPARATUS: A cross-shaped enclosed maze. One 

cross-piece consists of two goal-arms (A, B); the 

other has at each end a starting box (a, b). 

PROCEDURE; Eight Ss were assigned at random to 

each of two groups. After five days on a feeding 

schedule and two days of preliminary training, all 

Ss were given 70 trials, in blocks of ten, in the 

cross-maze. Group I was started alternately from a 

and b on successive trial-blocks; Group II was 

started according to an abbaabbaab order within 
trial-blocks. The average inter-choice interval was 
about 20 seconds. For all runs the maze was con- 

verted into a simple T-maze. All choices, 4 or B, 

were reinforced with small food-pellets. The se- 

quences of choices were recorded. 

RESULTS: (1) The Ss exhibited neither turn (R, L) 

nor place (44, B) preferences. (2) For Group I, 

per cent alternation (turns and places) is 69; for 

Group II, per cent alternation of places is 69, of 

turns 52. Sixty-nine per cent is significantly differ- 

ent from chance at beyond the .01 level; 52 per cent 
is not significant. (3) The difference between Groups 

I and II in per cent alternation of turns is significant 

at beyond the .01 level; the difference between per 

cent turn- and place-alternation within Group II is 
significant at beyond the .01 level. 

CONCLUSIONS: The hypothesis of exploratory tend- 

encies predicts place-avoidance, whereas the hypothe- 

sis of reactive inhibition predicts turn-avoidance. 

Because the Ss in Group II alternated places as often 

as those in Group I but exhibited chance turn-alterna- 

tion at the choice-point, it is concluded that the for- 
mer hypothesis provides an adequate explanation of 
spontaneous alternation but that the latter does not. 


MOTOR LEARNING III 
11:10-12:10 PM, Wednesday, Louis XVI Room 
Davin A. Grant, Chairman 


11:10 am Temporal distribution of visual search. 
C. H. Ammons and R. B. Ammons, University 
of Louisville. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the effects of distribution 

of practice and complexity of task on the perform- 

ance of a simple visual search test (Tsai-Partington 
irregular pathways). 

suBJECTS: 324 college undergraduate students. 

PROCEDURE: S worked a constant length of time on 

each of 20 pages of randomly arranged numbers. His 

task was to draw an unbroken line from one number 
to the succeeding number, starting with “1” at the 
center of the page. Score was the last number in the 

series through which the line had been drawn, e.g., 

7, with a line through 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 12 Ss 

were tested in each of 27 experimental conditions, 

which represented all possible combinations of three 
levels of each of three variables. Variables were num- 
ber of items on a page, rest time between successive 
search periods, and duration of a single rest between 

pages 10 and 11. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Mean scores were higher 

when there were fewer numbers on a page. With 

longer rest time between search periods, Ss achieved 
higher mean scores, less reminiscence appeared over 
the rest between pages 10 and 11, and performance 
curves rose more rapidly after this rest. No warm-up 
decrement was found. The results are similar to those 
with another simple visual task, the Bunch-DuBois 
squares test, and to results with most motor skills. 
(Slides) 


11:25 am Knowledge of results and the temporal 
gradient of reinforcement. LAWRENCE T. ALEX- 
ANDER, Johns Hopkins University. 

PROBLEM: To determine whether a gradient of pri- 

mary reinforcement will develop in a situation in 

which knowledge of results, as reinforcement, is 
provided the subject after responding with varying 
periods of interpolated delay. 

SUBJECTS: Seventy-five male students enrolled in an 

elementary course in psychology were chosen and as- 

signed at random to the experimental groups. 

PROCEDURE: The problem with which the subjects 

were faced involved learning to throw darts over a 

Screen at an unseen target. Information about where 

each successively thrown dart had fallen was given 

to the subject, after a predetermined interval, by 
means of a panel of lights. The target area at which 
the darts were thrown consisted of a series of eleven 
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boards, four inches wide by thirty-eight inches long. 
The target proper was the middle board in this series. 
One light on the display panel corresponded to one 
board in the target area. From the learning series 
of thirty trials two measure of learning were ob- 
tained: the number of hits and a score on each trial. 
After the learning series, the subjects threw five 
times more. After each throw, and before the signal 
light came on S was to predict where the dart had 
fallen. Thus an error-of-prediction score was ob- 
tained also. The experimental delays were 0, 2, 4, 8, 
and 16 seconds. 

RESULTS: No evidence of differential learning as a 
function of delay of reinforcement was obtained 
when either trial scores or number of hits was used 
as the measure of learning. There is an indication 
that the ability to predict the results of a response 
is, on the other hand, handicapped by such a delay. 
The gradient expressing this relationship is convex 
in shape. (Slides) 


11:40 am Error-reinforcement gradients with bias 
in the response series controlled. Mretvin H. 
Marx, Human Resources Research Center, 
Lackland Air Force Base. 

PROBLEM: To test the hypothesis that errors are dif- 
ferentially strengthened as a direct function of their 
nearness to reinforced responses, using a task which 
(1) permits graded measurement of error strength 
without sole dependence upon exact repetitions, and 
(2) minimizes systematic pre-experimental response 
sequences, 
sUBJECTS: Air Force basic trainees in 6 groups of 
150 each. 
PROCEDURE: Subjects attempted to learn the correct 
sequence in which to turn on 12 lights, linearly ar- 
ranged, by movements of a stick from a central rest- 
ing position (modified complex coordination test). 
By a prearranged system, the second and eleventh 
responses were reinforced for the first experimental 
group, the sixth response for the second. Two control 
groups with errors only were run. Two response-bias 
control groups were also run to test the relevance of 
guessing-sequence and probability-bias factors. These 
subjects were required to make the same responses 
in critical positions as were reinforced for the ex- 
perimental subjects, with whom they were individ- 
ually matched. Right and wrong were not involved. 


RESULTS: (1) Second-trial errors of experimental . 


subjects showed regularly increasing amounts of 
variation from first-trial errors in the same response 
positions as a function of number of steps following 
the reinforced response. No corresponding fore gra- 
dient occurred. 
(2) No comparable control gradients occurred. 
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(3) Further analysis revealed the after gradient 
to be dependent upon repetition of the reinforced 
response. Statistically significant differences between 
error sequences closely following repeated reinforced 
responses and corresponding sequences following re- 
peated nonreinforced responses indicated the effective 
role of reinforcement apart from biasing factors. 
CONCLUSIONS: Error-reinforcement gradients may be 
produced by the tendency for successive responses to 
be integrated into systematic sequences within the 
experimental situation as a function of reinforcement. 
(Slides) 


11:55 am The predictive continuation of tapping. 
Roserr M. GorrspANKEm, University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara College. 

PROBLEM: To determine the generality of previously 
discovered characteristics of prediction motion and 
to relate continuous and discrete predictions. 
suByEcts: Eighteen men and women between 17 and 
32 years of age. 
PROCEDURE: In an earlier study the subject had the 
task of continuing his lateral tracking movement 
after his target disappeared from view. Here it was 
attempted to duplicate the predictive aspect of the 
task but to change completely the concrete details of 
stimulus presentation and response form. Subjects 
were instructed to synchronize key tapping with peri- 
odic sounds or "pops" and to continue their tapping 
after the series of sounds ended. The three temporal 
patterns presented were analogues of the paths of 
motion of the earlier study. In one the "pops" oc- 
curred every half-second. In the second that rate was 
reached by positive acceleration; in the third it was 
reached by negative acceleration. Analysis was made 
of the continuations over a six second period follow- 
ing termination of the stimulus pattern. 

CONCLUSIONS: 1. A constant rate of repeated dis- 

crete movements may be maintained more accurately 

than a rate of continuous motion. 

2. The fact of acceleration may be grasped more 
easily from a series of discrete sounds than from 
continuous motion. 

3. Even when acceleration is comprehended, there 
is great difficulty in translating it into accurate per- 
formance. 

4. The maintaining of a continuous rate of motion 
may depend upon the existence of cues for discrete 
points in time. (Slides) 


MOTOR LEARNING IV 
1:40-2:40 PM, Wednesday, Louis XVI Room 


Benton J. UnpERwoop, Chairman 
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1:40 pm Effect of target course characteristics on 
pursuit behavior. Davin R. Craic, Aero Medical 
Laboratory, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 
. (Sponsor, William C. Biel) 
PROBLEM : Does the time pattern of the target motion 
in a one-dimensional pursuit task affect the subject's 
subsequent response to a step function? The ex- 
perimental design also provided data bearing on the 
linearity of the human as a control system and the 
feasibility of operational analysis as a technique for 
studying human motor behavior. 
SUBJECTS: 60 male college students. 
PROCEDURE: Three groups of 20 subjects each tracked 
a one-dimensional, 3-minute course consisting of a 
series of motion patterns separated by steady state 
intervals. The motion patterns were: step functions 
for Group A, ramp functions for Group B, and 
S-shaped segments of sine waves for Group C. Mo- 
tion patterns varied in amplitude and direction and, 
where appropriate, in duration. The applicable values 
and sequence of values for these variables were the 
same for all three courses. Three motion patterns 
near the end of each course were considered test 
items: (1) a Test Pattern (step for Group A, ramp 
for Group B, and sine wave segment for Group C); 
(2) a Test Step (common to all three courses) ; and 
(3) a Test Step-in-Pattern consisting of a combina- 
tion of (1) and (2). 
RESULTS: The amplitude of the response to each test 
item was measured every 50th of a second from start 
of target motion. Group differences in the mean time 
to maximum amplitude for responses to the Test Step 
were significant beyond the 1% level of confidence. 
Group A responded most rapidly. Group B responded 
most slowly. The time at which a given mean ampli- 
tude occurred in response to the Test Step-in-Pattern 
was successfully predicted from a linear summation 
of the responses to its elements, the Test Pattern and 
the Test Step. (Slides) 


1:55 pm Bilateral transfer of rotary pursuit skill. 
R. B. Ammons and C. H. Ammons, University 
of Louisville. à 
PROBLEM: To determine the extent to which profi- 
ciency, warm-up decrement, and temporary work 
decrement are transferred bilaterally in rotary pur- 
suit. 
supyects: 192 female senior high school students, 
24 in each of eight experimental conditions. 
PROCEDURE: Ss practiced rotary pursuit continuously 
during two periods of eight min. Four basic condi- 
tions called for the following hand-use during the 
two periods: R-R, R-L, L-R, and L-L (R-right, 
L-left). In addition, half of the Ss run with each 
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of these hand-use combinations rested for 20 sec. 
and half for 20 min. between the two periods. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The mean performance 
level was computed separately by successive one-min, 
periods for each of the eight conditions of practice. 
Analysis of performance after rest showed that: (a) 
there was warm-up decrement in the curves for all 
groups with a 20-min. rest, including those where 
hands were changed; (b) there was no warm-up 
decrement in the curves for all groups with a 20-sec. 
rest; (c) where hands were changed, performance 
was better after the 20-min. than after the 20-sec. 
rest; and (d) relatively greater transfer of profi- 
ciency took place from left to right hand, than from 
right to left. It is concluded that in rotary pursuit 
there is bilateral transfer of proficiency, warm-up 
decrement, and temporary. work decrement, and that 
therefore these must be at least partially dependent 
upon central processes. 


2:10 pm Final task performance as a function of 
cue-attention habits acquired during training. 
GonpoN A. EcksTRAND, Aero Medical Labora- 
tory, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 

PROBLEM: To determine the effects of different kinds 

of preliminary training upon the utilization of the 

cues available in a discriminative motor task. 

SUBJECTS: 120 college students. 

PROCEDURE: Three groups of 40 Ss each learned a 

discriminative motor task which required that they 

associate four different response keys with four dif- 
ferent colored forms. In this standard task both Color 
and Form were relevant cues, i.e., either stimulus 
aspect could be used to perform successfully on the 
task. Before learning this standard task, each of the 
groups had a different kind of preliminary training. 

Group A learned tasks in which Form was always 

relevant and Color always irrelevant. Group B 

learned tasks in which Color was always relevant 

and Form always irrelevant. Group C learned tasks 
in which both Form and Color were relevant. The 

Forms and Colors used in these preliminary tasks 

were different from those used in the standard task. 

In order to determine whether or not the preliminary 

training had a selective influence on which of the 

relevant cues in the standard task became associated 


with the instrumental behavior, each of the groups | 


was divided into two sub-groups. In each case one 
sub-group relearned the standard task with only Form 
cues present and the other sub-group with only Color 
cues present. All learning was to a criterion. 

RESULTS: The standard task with only Form cues 
present was relearned most rapidly by Group A Ss 
and least rapidly by Group B Ss. The situation was 
reversed in the relearning of the standard task with 
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only Color cues present. The results support the con- 
clusion that cue-attention habits established during 
training transfer to the learning of later, similar 
tasks, (Slides) 


2:25 pm Motor and “mental” practice of ball and 
socket task. R. W. Gitmore and L. M. SrorLu- 
now, University of Pittsburgh. (Sponsor, L. M. 
Stolurow) 

PROBLEM: The problem consisted of determining the 

relative effects of three conditions on the perform- 

ance of a Munn type of ball and socket learning task. 

SUBJECTS: Three replications of 36 randomly selected 

right-handed male elementary psychology students 

were used (total N — 108). 

PROCEDURE: The experimental paradigm was Solo- 

mon's (1949) extension of the control group design 

in a transfer of training situation. Phase I—three 
groups (N — 6 each) received a 50 motor trial pre- 
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test (PT) and three (N —6 each) had no pre-test 
(NPT). Phase II—one PT group and one NPT 
group received 50 motor training trials; one of each 
(PT and NPT) received 50 directed mental training 
trials; and one of each (PT and NPT) rested (the 
Bernreuter). Phase III—post-test for all groups con- 
sisted of 50 motor trials. The study was independently 
replicated thrice. Results and conclusions are based 
on an analysis of the variances. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSION: Comparisons of the three 
conditions indicated that the transfer effect was posi- 
tive for motor and rest conditions and that the former 
yielded significantly greater transfer than the latter 
(beyond 1%). Mental rehearsal produced a negative 
transfer effect which was significantly different from 
both motor (beyond 1%) and rest (beyond 6%). The 
implications of these results will be discussed in terms 
of possible conditions leading to negative transfer 
effects, an atypical finding in this area of research. 


DIVISION ON EVALUATION AND MEASUREMENT 


TEST APPLICATIONS 
8:50-9:50 AM, Friday, Crystal Room 
RozznT T. Rock, Jr., Chairman 


8:50 am On the decline of performance on intelli- 
gence tests with age. Mirton S. Gunvizz, Hill- 
side Hospital. 

PROBLEM : Scores on intelligence tests decrease as the 
age of the subjects increase. What is the nature of 
` this decline? 
suBJECTS: The population consists of 4,346 white 
male prisoners chosen from a parent population of 
5,367 so that they conform in every respect to edu- 
cational criteria from the 1940 Census for the five- 
year age intervals from 20 to 54. Experience with 
the Revision of the Beta has shown this to be a 
valid population. All received the U. S. Public 
Health Service Classification Test, a wide-range per- 
formance, group intelligence test. l 
PROCEDURE: Means and standard deviations were cal- 
culated for each of the five-year age groups from 20 
to 54. Then, education was held constant using the 
census standards for age 50 to 54 for all of the age 
groups and means and standard deviations were again 
calculated. Tables and graphs were constructed to 
show the decline of performance with age at various 
intelligence and educational levels. Differences were 
so striking that tests of significance did not appear 
necessary. 

RESULTS: When normal educational criteria were 

used, there was a regular and constant decline of 


the means with age. When education was held con- 
stant, this decline was almost exactly halved in each 
case, apparently showing that much of the apparent 
decline is due to unequal educational opportunities. 
The increase of S. D. with age was best fitted to a 
hyperbolic curve. There was little decline in per- 
formance with age at high IQ levels and greatest 
decline at low IQ levels. A similar trend was observed 
at high and low educational levels but was less 
marked. (Slides) 


9:05 am Educational successes and failures of stu- 
dents with high “L” and low “Q” on the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Psychological Exami- 
nation. Frances Oratinp Triccs, University of 
Maryland. 

PROBLEM: Last year a report was given on our study 

of the “Q” score on the ACE Psych. Exam. This is 

a continuation of that study and concerns itself with 

the predictive value and therefore the value in coun- 

seling of the “L” score on the ACE. Its use is con-' 
trasted to that of the “Q” score reported last year. 
supyects: College freshmen at the University of 

Maryland. 

PROCEDURE: The procedure followed is similar to 

that followed in the study of the “Q” score. Instead 

of using the usual correlational techniques, a first 
step in a more definitive study is made by use of the 

*t" and careful definitions of areas are measured. 

RESULTS: The counselor using either the “L” or “Q” 

score on the ACE in counseling must be much more 
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cautious than is usually indicated in the pattern in 
counseling. Variations in the predictability power of 
these scores is enormous. Studies of this type are 
to be encouraged at every institution where such tests 
are “routinely” administered and reported to coun- 
selors for use in the counseling interview. Our study 
does raise and lead to suggestions concerning the re- 
lationship of these scores to grades and to behavior 
patterns in the educational situation. 


9:20 am A critical analysis of the concept of “com- 
parable scores.” Rocer T. Lennon, World Book 
Company. 

PROBLEM: “Comparability” of scores derived from 
two or more measures is basic to many uses of the 
several scores for diagnostic, guidance, or differential 
prediction purposes. Examination of current practice 
indicates looseness and confusion in the use of the 
term “comparable scores"; this paper undertakes an 
analysis of the concept of comparability, looking to- 
ward greater precision in the use of this term, and 
in the establishment and use of purportedly compara- 
ble measures. 

PROCEDURE: The concept of comparability is analyzed 

from the following points of view: 

a, The need for “comparable” measures: Under 
what circumstances is it necessary, or possible, to 
“compare” results from several measures? What 
kinds of comparisons are, appropriate between an 
individual’s standing on several measures or between 
the standings of two or more individuals on the same 
or several measures ? 

b. The specific nature of comparability; different 
senses in which measures may be “comparable.” 

c. Distinction between comparability as applied to 
measures of the same function and as applied to 
measures of different functions. 

d. The essential requirements in the establishment 
of comparable scores. 

e. Assumptions underlying methods in common use 
for determining comparability, 

f. Most common sources of lack of comparability 
among measures. 

g. Necessity for determining the kind of compara- 
bility most appropriate for particular purposes and 
suggested methods of doing so. 


9:35 am The Differential Aptitude Tests and suc- 
cess in vocational and educational fields. GEORGE 
K. Bennett, HAROLD G. SEASHORE, and ALEX- 
ANDER G. WESMAN, Psychological Corporation. 
PROBLEM: What aptitude patterns were typical of 
high school students who later succeeded in college 
studies or in various kinds of jobs. 
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supyects: Approximately 1,700 eleventh and twelfth 
grade students in six cities. 

PROCEDURE: In 1947, high school seniors in six com- 
munities took the Differential Aptitude Tests. In 
1950, with the cooperation of local authorities, in- 
quiries were made to discover what the ensuing 
careers of these students revealed. Questionnaires 
and telephone calls to about 3,000 students and their 
parents yielded over 1,700 useful replies. Those stu- 
dents who had remained in college for 18 months or 
more, or had held a job for that period of time, were 
considered successful. Their papers were grouped ac- 
cording to college course taken or type of job. Av- 
erage profiles of aptitude scores were then prepared 
for those groups which had at least 20 successful 
persons. 

RESULTS: Fourteen meaningful educational and occu- 
pational groups of boys and eleven such groups of 
girls were identified. For the most part, those apti- 
tude tests which might be expected to differentiate 
between different occupational levels, or different 
curricula, did so. 

concLusions: The importance of follow-up studies 
of students tested before they entered an occupation 
or curriculum will be discussed. 


ASPECTS OF INTELLIGENCE 
10:00-11:00 AM, Friday, Crystal Room 
Rosert L. THORNDIKE, Chairman 


10:00 am Relation of motor perseveration to fac- 
tors of mental ability and temperament. MAHLON 
V. TAYLOR, Jm. Allegheny Vocational Counsel- 
ing Center. 
PROBLEM: 1. To develop a battery of, and scoring 
method for, P-tests which will yield an identifiable 
factor of motor perseveration. 2. To determine the 
relationship of the motor perseveration factor to 
factors of mental ability and temperament. 
sunjects: 127 adult, white males, aged 18 to 45, 
tested for vocational guidance, employee selection of 
evaluation. 
PROCEDURE: Seven P-tests reported favorably by oth- 
ers were administered experimentally. Three were 
retained at the T-P Test, which comprised only con- 
ventional forward then backward writing exercises. 
The six sub-exercise scores were intercorrelated and 
factor analyzed. P-scores based on these results were 
then correlated with the SRA Primary Mental Abili- 
ties and 13 scales of the Guilford temperament in- 
ventories. 
RESULTS: The T-P Test sub-exercise intercorrelations 
developed a second centroid axis on which forward 
writing sub-exercises had positive projections, but 
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backward. writing sub-exercises had negative projec- 
tions. This factor was interpreted as the motor per- 
severation or P-factor. The P-factor accounted for 
only about 13 per cent of total variance in the T-P 
Test sub-exercises. The sum of the three standard 
scores for forward writing minus the three stand- 
ard scores for backward writing was taken as the 
P-score, and gave a multiple correlation about .85 
with P-factor in each of two samples. P-scores for 
the combined samples correlated negatively (P < .01) 
with PMA Space (r— —.30) and Reasoning C= 
— 28), and positively (P<.10) with social and 
thinking extraversion (r's = .16 and .17). There were 
no significantly curvilinear regressions, nor other 
linear correlations approaching significance. A search 
for temperament patterns characteristic of extreme 
or moderate P-score levels did not prove fruitful. 
The T-P test will be described, and correlations, fac- 
tor loadings, and statistics descriptive of the samples 
presented. The hypotheses tested and the conclusions 
drawn will be stated, 


10:15 am A factor analysis of the Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children. ELIZABETH P. HAGEN, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

PROBLEM: (1) To investigate the changes in the gen- 

eral factor in the age range from 5% to 15%. (2) To 

determine what changes, if any, occur in the factor 
pattern in this age range. 

SUBJECTS: Two hundred children in each of the age 

groups 5%, 716, 1016, 1314, and 15%. A total of 1,000 

cases was used. The sample is part of the original 

population used in the standardization of the test. 

PROCEDURE: Inter-test correlations for 11 of the sub- 

tests were computed. The coding subtest was omitted 

because it was not possible to determine the reliability 
of the test. The correlations were corrected for at- 
tenuation. A Thurstone centroid factor analysis was 
made of both the corrected and uncorrected correla- 
tions. The factors were then rotated, keeping them 
orthogonal, to give them psychological meaning. In 
addition to the plane by plane rotation, the original 

Thurstone solutions for each of the age group have 

been rotated into a Hotelling solution. 

RESULTS: The percentage of variance accounted for 

by the general factor in each of the age groups 

showed no consistent trends in either the corrected 
or uncorrected correlation. The rotations and analysis 
of the factors have not been completed at this date. 


10:30 am An operational definition of originality. 
Rozert C. Wirsow, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

PROBLEM: To develop an objective method for select- 

ing individuals who produce original ideas. 
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Originality is suggested as the most essential ele- 
ment in creative thinking. Previous definitions of 
originality are examined and their inadequacies for 
objective measurement pointed out. It is suggested 
that in order to make possible the objective measure- 
ment of originality we must confine its meaning to 
the statistical unusualness of an idea and keep sepa- 
rate any considerations of the value of an idea in 
terms of its social usefulness or other valuative cri- 
teria. 

Tt is also suggested that originality be regarded as 
a continuum. This makes it possible to encompass 
some previous definitions while avoiding some of 
their inadequacies. It is proposed that originality is 
the ability to produce ideas which are statistically 
infrequent for the population of which the individual 
is a member. Population is defined as any cultural 
group, professional group, or other aggregation of 
individuals having significant characteristics in com- 
mon. 

An objective method is presented for scaling infre- 
quency of ideas. We begin by administering a test 
requiring the examinee to respond with ideas meeting 
a particular set of requirements to the group from 
which we wish to select the most original individuals. 
The responses of all members of the group are tallied 
to determine the frequencies of occurrence of the 
ideas within the group. Weights are assigned to the 
different frequencies, higher weights being given to 
infrequent responses. We may sum the weighted 
Scores or we may count only the responses having 
a certain minimum weight. On the basis of this score, 
those individuals with the highest scores will be the 
individuals who have given the most infrequent ideas. 
Some examples of the use of this approach are given 
including evidence of reliabilities and intercorrela- 
tions. This approach is adaptable to a variety of con- 
ceptual material and to a variety of groups, 


10:5 am Mental flexibility in primary school chil- 
dren. James H. Ricks, Jr., Psychological Cor- 
poration. 

PROBLEM: To explore some aspects of mental flexi- 

bility of children, using mental ability test items for 

which either of two answers might be considered 
correct. 

SuBJECTS: Forty children, ten from each of four 

groups: the first and third grades in a public ele- 

mentary school and the two corresponding age groups 
in an elementary school which admits only very 
bright children. 

PROCEDURE: Items were found in a widely used non- 

verbal mental ability test for which there were logi- 

cally defensible alternate answers in addition to the 
answers keyed as correct. The test was administered 
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to each class in the standard way, and scored. Then 
ten children from each of the four groups were inter- 
viewed individually regarding their responses to the 
selected items. They were asked their reasons for the 
answers they had originally given, and then were re- 
quested to try to find another possible answer to the 
same item and give an explanation of it. These inter- 
views were recorded on wire and analyzed. A “flexi- 
bility score” was determined for each case, represent- 
ing the number of selected items for which the indi- 
vidual had succeeded in finding and accounting for 
two acceptable responses. ) 
RESULTS: Differences among the four groups in mean 
flexibility score were in the expected direction, but 
were not significant for these small groups except in 
the case of the eight-year-olds from the school for 
bright children, who were markedly superior to the 
other three groups. No appreciable sex difference was 
observed. The relationship of flexibility as measured 
by this task to age and to intelligence will be dis- 
cussed in the paper. 


PREDICTION OF EDUCATIONAL SUCCESS 
11:10-12:10 PM, Friday, Crystal Room 
ARTHUR E. TRAXLER, Chairman 


11:10 Aw The validity of some tests for predicting 
achievement in medical school. ROBERT GLASER, 
University of Kentucky. 

PROBLEM: To determine the relationship between a 

battery of tests and success in the first-year of medi- 

cal school as indicated by general grade average and 
grades in specific courses. 

suBJECTS: The September 1948 entering class of the 

Indiana University Medical School, N — 150. 

PROCEDURE: The battery employed consisted of the 

following tests: the Differential Aptitude Tests— 

Space Relations, the USAFI Tests of General Edu- 

cational Development—Interpretation of Reading 

Materials in the Natural Sciences, the Miller Analo- 

gies Test, The Army General Classification Test, 

and the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory. 

The tests were correlated with the general grade 
average at the end of the first year of medical school 
and with the student’s grades in gross anatomy, his- 
tology, neuroanatomy, and physiology. Deviant pro- 
files on the MMPI were examined to determine if 
they showed any consistent relationship to medical 
school grades. The validity coefficients of this bat- 
tery were compared with the October, 1947—February, 
1948 Professional Aptitude Test. 

RESULTS: The USAFI test showed the highest rela- 

tionship to general grade average with an r of .48. 
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The Miller Analogies Test showed an r of .38. The 
multiple R for these two tests was .50. The AGCT 
and the Space Relations test showed only chance re- 
lationship with the criterion. The MMPI also showed 
no relationship with the general grade average. 

A noticeable result of the correlations of the test 
scores with specific course grades was that physiol- 
ogy consistently showed relatively high correlations 
with every one of the “valid” tests. It is suggested 
that this might be due to (a) the greater variability 
of the physiology grades and/or (b) the greater 
reliability and relevance of these grades. (Slides) 


11:25 am The prediction of success in graduate 
school. Jonn W. Starrorp, Catholic University 
of America. . 

PROBLEM: Analysis of three high level instruments, 

the Miller Analogies Test, CAVD, and the Graduate 

Record Examination in an attempt to predict success 


.in Graduate School as measured by grade points; de- 


velopment from CAVD results of a "persistence 
score" useful as a “non-intellectual” predictor of 
graduate school success. 

suBJECTs: One hundred ten graduate students in psy- 
chology. 

PROCEDURE: Administration of a form of MAT, 
CAVD, and GRE. Development of a "persistence 
score" from analysis of CAVD scores. Persistence 
is defined in terms of CAVD scores as the ratio of 
score on level Q to score on level O: subjects with 
a high Q/O ratio "hold" or persist, those with a low 
ratio “don’t hold" or “collapse.” Validation of per- 
sistence score by a rating scale developed for the 
study and administered to fellow students of the sub- 
jects and to staff members. 

nEsULTS: MAT, CAVD, and GRE individual predic- 
tors of point average range from high of .42 for 
“A” (mathematics) in CAVD to low of — .02 for 
"Language Profile Score" in GRE. MAT correlates 
highest with Verbal Score of GRE (.66), next high- 
est with GRE Social Science Profile Score (.62), 
third highest with CAVD Total Score (.59) ; lowest 
with GRE Fine Arts Profile Score (.23) and with 
GRE Chemistry Profile Score (.19). Preliminary 
analyses suggest some usefulness of persistence score 
as a device for assessment of a non-intellectual trait 
in prediction of success in graduate school. 


11:40 Aw. Differential prediction of college grades 
from equated high school grades. WILLIAM 
CoLEMAN, University of Tennessee. 

PROBLEM: To determine the predictability of grades 

in mathematics, English, and chemistry from high 

school grades equated for differences in high school 
grading standards. 
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SUBJECTS: 494 undergraduates at the University of 
Tennessee randomly selected from the ten high 
schools contributing the most students. 


PROCEDURE: High school grade averages were com- 


puted for each student and means and sigmas deter- 
mined for each school. College grade average was 
computed for each student and the means and sigmas 
determined for each high school group. The differ- 
ences in high school and college mean for each group 
were used to determine a correction factor (k). Ap- 
plying this to each student's high school average, cor- 
relations were computed and expectancy tables de- 
veloped for guidance purposes. Test data were added 
and multiple correlations computed. 

RESULTS: Higher correlation coefficients have been 
obtained from high school grades with college grades 
than from any of the tests, ranging from .516 to 
774, Correction for differences in grading standards 
added significantly to the reliability of the expectancy 
tables. 


11:55 am The Differential Aptitude Tests as pre- 
dictors of achievement test scores. JEROME E. 
DorPrLT and ALEXANDER G. WESMAN, Psycho- 
logical Corporation. 

PROBLEM : This paper reports two studies of the pre- 

diction of scores on standardized achievement tests 

from aptitude tests given one and three years earlier. 

SUBJECTS: The subjects were selected from three 

cities. The first study included 340 students in Grades 

10 to 12 in one city. The second study was based on 

242 Grade 9 students from the other two cities. 

PROCEDURE: The students in Grades 10 to 12 were 

tested in 1948 with the Differential Aptitude Tests 

and in 1949 with the General Educational Develop- 

ment tests. The Grade 9 students were tested in 1947 

with DAT, and in 1950 with the Essential High 

School Content Battery. 

The subjects were grouped by sex and grade. Cor- 
relations were computed between the DAT and the 
achievement tests for each group. The intercorrela- 
tions among the achievement and aptitude tests were 
also computed. 

RESULTS: For the three grades in the first study there 

were one or more aptitude tests which were highly 

correlated with each of the ten achievement scores. 

For grade ten, the highest coefficients for each 

achievement area ranged from .60 to .81 and 15 of 

the 20 validity coefficients (for boys and girls) were 

.70 or higher; for grade 11 the top coefficients ranged 

from .64 to .89 and 18 exceeded .70; for grade 12 

the range was .47 to .90 and 14 exceeded .70. In the 

Second study, the highest coefficients between DAT 

Scores and each of the five achievement scores ranged 

from .56 to-.75. The intercorrelations among the 
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predictors were considerably lower than those among 
the achievement tests. 

The high validity coefficients, and the relatively low 
intercorrelations among the aptitude measures as 
compared with the achievement tests, have important 
implications for educational prediction. 


SYMPOSIUM: PERSONALITY AND ITS 
MEASUREMENT 


1:40-3:50 PM, Friday, Crysial Room 
Joun M. STALNAKER, Chairman 


Participants: L. L. Tuurstone, E. LoweLL KELLY, 3 
Donar W. Fiske, and Donatp W, MacKiN- 
NON. 


SYMPOSIUM: CORRECTION FOR CHANCE 
IN ITEM ANALYSIS 


4:00-5:00 PM, Friday, Crystal Room 
Jonn B. CarroLL, Chairman 


Participants: FREDERICK B. Davis and WiLLIAM G, 
MorrENKoPr. 


MEASUREMENT OF PERSONALITY 
5:00-6 :00 PM, Friday, Crystal Room 
Warren G. FrNpLEv, Chairman 


5:00 pm The prediction of leadership ratings by 
means of objective personality tests. Jonn W. 
Frencu, Educational Testing Service. 

PROBLEM: The Coast Guard and other Service Acad- 
emies have rather elaborate systems for obtaining 
ratings of attitude toward the service, performance 
of duty, and leadership potential. It has been found 
that officers, upperclassmen, and classmates all agree 
well in these ratings, but that the ratings correlate 
not at all with either academic grades or present en- 
trance tests. Since the personality characteristic meas- 
ured by the ratings is considered to be of great 
importance, a test for predicting it is needed for 
inclusion in the entrance batteries. 

sunjgECTS: 106 cadets in the Class of 1953 at the 

U. S. Coast Guard Academy. 

PROCEDURE: A number of experimental objective 

tests were devised to measure what were thought 

to be some of the facets of leadership. These were 
administered to entering cadets. A year later, when 
ratings on these men had become available, the tests 
which had a priori keys were validated against the 
ratings. The tests without such keys were keyed on 
the basis of each of two equated halves of the cadet 
group, and were cross-validated by validating on 
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each group the test as keyed on the opposite group. 
RESULTS: The prediction problem is by no means 
solved by these tests, but several validity coefficients 
indicate encouraging lines for further attack of the 
problem. 


5:15 pm Word-reactions and temperament. FRAN- 
ces E. Smiru, University of Chicago. 
prostem: To explore the differentiating value of 
various types of associative reactions to word stimuli 
in the objective measurement of temperament. 
supyects: Fifty male college graduates, either uni- 
versity postgraduates students or business and pro- 
fessional men, with a median age of 28. 
PROCEDURE: On the basis of a preliminary verbal 
free-association experiment, a number of word-reac- 
tion tests were designed to secure responses which 
varied either in part of speech, descriptive content, 
interpretation of stimulus-word, logical relation to 
stimulus-word, or relative speed of association. They 
were constructed as paper-and-pencil tests, a card- 
administered test with oral response, and micro-film 
projector tests. These tests were administered in 
individual and group sessions, as were also a group 
of reference tests of verbal and perceptual ability, 
temperament and personality, attitudes and interests, 
and personal adjustment. 

Using the edge-marking method of analysis and 
fourfold frequency tables, chi-square single-tail prob- 
abilities were obtained for low-high group relation- 
ships between word-reaction variables and reference 
variables. For comparison of groups with extreme 
scores or with moderately low and high scores on the 
word-reaction measures, exact single-tail probabili- 
ties were determined from 2 X 2 contingency tables, 
using Finney’s exact probability tables for small 
numbers, Relationships between word-reaction vari- 
ables and reference variables were studied at various 
levels of significance within a 10 per cent limit. 
RESULTS: Consistent patterns of relationship to refer- 
ence variables were found for all but one of the 
word-reaction tests. It is concluded that objectively 
quantifiable categories of associative reactions to 
verbal stimuli are significantly related to various 
measures of individual differences in temperament. 
Quantitative differences in a word-reaction measure 
may be related, in the trait measured, to qualitative 
differences which are due to defensive or compensa- 
tory behavior, in which case extreme word-reaction 
scores become diagnostic. 


5:30 pm Relationships between aptitude test scores 
and certain Rorschach indices. Leo GOLDMAN, 
University of Buffalo. 
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PROBLEM: To investigate the relationships between 
intra-individual scores on a battery of aptitude tests 
and certain indices of personality derived from the 
Rorschach technique. 

suBJECTS: 96 male high school sophomores. 
PROCEDURE: Six of the Differential Aptitude Tests 
(DAT) were administered to all the male sopho- 
mores of a high school (N=190). The tests used 
were: Verbal Reasoning, Numerical Ability, Ab- 
stract Reasoning, Space Relations, Mechanical Rea- 
soning, and Clerical Speed and Accuracy. The Ror- 
schach test was then administered by a group method 
to the 96 doys whose DAT profiles contained the 
largest amounts of inter-test scatter of all the pro- 
files in the original group. The purpose of this 
method of selection was to provide the maximum 
number of intra-individual differences in aptitude 
test scores. Each DAT score was then expressed 
as a deviation from the subject’s own mean standard 
score on the DAT battery. This step was intended 
to minimize the effects of absolute (group-mean) 
level of scores. Rorschach records were summarized 
by the Munroe Inspection Technique. The “low,” 
“average,” and “high” groups on an aptitude test 
were compared with each other for group differences 
on each of the Munroe Check List items. Chi-square 
was computed for each such comparison. Correlation 
coefficients were computed in all instances where P 
was .05 or less. 

RESULTS: The distribution of relationships between 
DAT scores and Rorschach indices did not appear 
to be markedly different from chance expectations. 
However, a few relationships (negative r between 
Verbal Reasoning, on the one hand, and F% and 
form quality, on the other) seemed to confirm some 
of Munroe’s earlier findings with college girls, and 
some additional significance may derive from that 
fact. 


5:45 pm Response sets and measures of personal- 
ity. Dean J. Cyne, Washington, D. C. 

PROBLEM: To raise the validity of a scoring key for 
differentiating psychotics from non-psychotics on a 
new type of word association test, the Clyde Emo- 
tional Scale. The validity had been found to be 80 
for the group on which the key was constructed and 
.68 on cross-validation. It was thought that a response 
set might be isolated and corrected for by means of 
a suppressor key, thereby increasing the validity. 
suBJECTS: General population of 100 miscellaneous 
applicants for employment and 124 psychotic patients 
from three mental hospitals, 

PROCEDURE: Seven items were found which could 
make up a suppressor key having a correlation of 
01 with the criterion and a correlation of .40 with 
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the psychotic key. When properly weighted, this 
suppressor raised the validity of the psychotic key 
from .80 to .86 on the original sample. 

Would the optimum weights vary with different 
proportions of the general population and psychotics? 
This situation might be found in practice. Discrimi- 
nant functions were computed for equal proportions 
of general population and psychotics and then for 
ten times as many general population as psychotics. 
‘The optimum suppressor weight for the first situation 
was found to be five times that for the second. 
CONCLUSIONS: Proper weighting of the suppressor 
key raised the validity only slightly. This may be due 
to the fact that the original psychotic key was con- 
structed by a refined procedure which took into ac- 
count the intercorrelations of the items, and there- 
fore there was little need for a suppressor. 

Optimum weighting of the two keys would seldom 
be achieved in practice. Overweighting of a sup- 
pressor key could be disastrous to validity, since a 
suppressor correlates practically zero with the cri- 
terion, In some situations a suppressor key could do 
more harm than good. 


SYMPOSIUM: MATHEMATICAL 
LEARNING THEORY 


10:00-12:10 PM, Sunday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Psychometric Society.) 
Hanorp GULLIKSEN, Chairman 


Participants: Ropert B. Ammons, RoserT R. BUSH, 
H. D. LawpAHL, FREDERICK MOSTELLER, and 
KENNETH W, SPENCE: 


SYMPOSIUM: THE FORCED CHOICE 
METHOD 
1:40-2:40 PM, Sunday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Psychometric Society.) 
Herscuet T. MANvEL, Chairman 
Participants: Irvinc D. LorcE, ROBERT J. WHERRY. 
SYMPOSIUM: ROTATION OF AXES IN 
FACTOR ANALYSIS 
2:50-3:50 PM, Sunday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Psychometric Society.) 
Puitip H. DuBors, Chairman 


Participants: Lepyarp R. Tucker, LLoyp G. Hum- 
PHREYS. 
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BUSINESS MEETING 
5:00-6:00 PM, Sunday, Gray Room 


Harod GULLIKSEN, President 


DINNER AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
7:00 PM, Sunday, Crystal Room 


Hanorp GULLIKSEN. Possible Criteria for Judging a 
Mathematical Model in a Scientific Field. 


MEETING OF JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
DIVISIONS 5, 7, 12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 
9:00 PM, Sunday, Club Room 8 


. 
Irvine D. LoncE, Chairman 


SYMPOSIUM: THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
TAXONOMY OF EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


8:50-11:00 AM, Monday, Emerald Room 


(Co-sponsored with Division 15. See Division 15's 
program.) 


H. H. Remmers, Chairman 


TEST CHARACTERISTICS 
2:50-3:50 PM, Monday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Psychometric Society.) 
WiLLIAM J. E. Crissy, Chairman 


2:50 pm Further empirical evaluation of a method 
of estimating total (untimed) score on an intel- 
ligence test from a timed score. WALTER N. 
Durost, Boston University.- 

PROBLEM: Often a true power score is desired under 

circumstances which will not permit giving a test 

without a time limit. A formula has been devised to 
estimate such a power score from the score obtained 
in 30 minutes. A paper previously presented reported 

a correlation of .90 between the estimated power 

score and the total score obtained when unlimited 

time was allowed. A later repeat experiment gave a 

coefficient of .86 but under circumstances which did 

not permit completely unhurried work on the test. 

This paper will present further evidence concerning 

this formula plus data concerning the relative pre- 

dictive efficiency of the total scores, the estimated 
total scores and scores resulting from a further re- 
finement of the scoring procedure now being tested. 


B 
The formula is: S =A + TP where A = number 
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right in 30 minutes; B — number right in last 20 
items attempted; D = the sum of the difficulty values 
of all remaining items not attempted. 

This paper presents: 

1. The results of the further tryout of this formula 
with two additional samples. : 

2. The results obtained when the items are 
weighted not in terms of difficulty alone but in terms 
of a logarithmic function. 

3, The comparative predictive efficiency of the 
various scores so obtained against objective marks 
as one criterion and grade point averages as another. 
supyecrs; Undergraduate and graduate students at 
the School of Education Boston University. 


3:05 pm ‘The influence of timing and instructions 
on Cooperative Reading Test scores. NORMAN 
FREDERIKSEN, Princeton University and Educa- 
tional Testing Service. 

PROBLEM: (1) To investigate the effects on means, 
standard deviations, intercorrelations, validity, and 
correlations with other predictors of separate timing 
of Parts I and II of the Cooperative Reading Test. 
(2) To investigate similarly the effects of modified 
instructions. for Part II which require the student 
to read the items before reading the selections on 
which they are based. 
sunjEcrs: Princeton freshmen entering the univer- 
sity as candidates for the AB degree. 476 were tested 
in 1947 and 589 in 1948. 
PROCEDURE: In 1947 the Cooperative English Test 
C2: Reading Comprehension was administered to 
entering freshmen, using the published directions 
which permitted students to begin Part II as soon 
as Part I was finished. In 1948 the test was admin- 
istered with separate timing of Parts I and II. 
About a fourth (141) of those tested in 1948 were 
given special instructions for Part IL which required 
them to read the test items before reading the pas- 
sages on which the items were based. Besides the 
reading test scores, data included scores on other 
aptitude and achievement tests, a measure of school 
achievement, and freshman average grades. Inter- 
correlations, means, and standard deviations of all 
these measures were computed for each of the three 
groups. 

RESULTS; Separate timing of Parts I and II produced 

no significant changes in means and standard devia- 

tions of reading test scores, in their predictive value, 
their intercorrelations, ‘or their correlations with 
other predictors. Similar results were found for the 
study of modified instructions for Part II which re- 
quired the student to read the test items before 
reading the selections on which the items were based. 
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3:20 pm Characteristics of response times for cer- 
tain test items. RosBERT L. EBEL, State University 
of Iowa. 

Using a simplified self-recording technique with a 
group of approximately 170 typical examinees, a de- 
termination was made of the number of seconds re- 
quired to read and respond to each of 225 multiple 
choice test items in a test of contemporary affairs for 
high school students. 

The mean number of seconds per item ranged from 
17 to 46. The distributions of individual response 
times for the various items were heterogeneous in 
variance and positively skewed. The mean response 
time was greatest for pupils who answered the item 
incorrectly, intermediate for those who answered it 
correctly, and least for those who omitted the item 
after considering it. 

The item response time means were positively cor- 
related with the number of words in the item, and 
with judges ratings of complexity of mental process 
required by the item. They were negatively correlated 
with indices of difficulty and discrimination, and not 
significantly related to the position of the correct 
answer among the possible responses. 

Similar data for 423 junior high school arithmetic 
test items gave response time means which ranged 
from 14 to 94 seconds, The response time means for 
the arithmetic items were positively correlated with 
indices of item difficulty. Otherwise the results for 
the arithmetic test items were similar to those for 
the contemporary affairs items. 

It was determined that item response times can be 
used in item selection to improve test validity, and 
to adjust the time limits of a finished test on the 
basis of tryout data. 


3:35 pm Developing a “suppressor” score for an 
attitude-interest questionnaire—or, more evi- 
dence of the need for cross-validation. DOUGLAS 
G. Scnurrz, Educational Testing Service. 

PROBLEM: To develop a score for an inventory of 

certain nonintellectual factors which would act as a 

"suppressor" variable. 

SUBJECTS: 345 members of the class of 1952 and 322 

members of the class of 1953 at a women's liberal 

arts college of an eastern state university. 

PROCEDURE: A questionnaire of 148 items covering 

motivation for attending college, intellectual inter- 

ests, and teacher relations and study habits was ad- 
ministered to the classes of 1952 and 1953 as a nor- 
mal part of application for admission. When grades 
were received for the class of 1952, the items were 
correlated with an index of freshman grade per- 
formance relative to scholastic aptitude and a selec- 
tion of 83 items made from the 93 of highest valid- 


& 
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ity. Then, from the 55 items of lowest validity 16 
were selected which showed some relationship to the 
total score on the 83-item set. Total scores on the 83 
items alone and with the 16 “suppressor” items 
added were obtained for the questionnaires of both 
classes. 

RESULTS: In the class of 1952, on whom the item 
selection was based, the total score on the 83-item 
set had a correlation of .43 with the index of fresh- 
man grade performance relative to aptitude. Adding 
the score on the 16 “suppressor” items increased this 
to .48. In the cross-validation on the class of 1953, 
the 83 items correlated .13 with the criterion, while 
the 99-item total correlated only .03. In this second 
class, the “suppressor” items by themselves had a 
higher validity in absolute value than the basic set 
of 83. Possible explanations of the findings are con- 
sidered and their significance for item selection dis- 
cussed. 


STATISTICAL TECHNIQUES 
4:00-5:00 PM, Monday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Psychometric Society.) 
Rezen H. BrrrNER, Chairman 


4:00 pm Correcting validity coefficients for curtail- 
ment of range of an unknown third variable. 
Marion F. Suaycort, National League of 
Nursing Education. 

PROBLEM: In practical situations it is often difficult 
to obtain a correct estimate of the validity coefficient 
of a predictive measure, because cases are systemati- 
caly eliminated from the group before criterion 
scores can be obtained. This selection of cases makes 
the group on whom criterion scores are available 
unduly homogeneous. The resulting validity coeffi- 
cient is therefore unduly low. 

Several standard formulas are available for cor- 
recting validity coefficients (or other correlation co- 
efficients) for the effects of curtailment of range. 
However, these formulas assume that the curtailment 
is on the basis of a specific score on a known specific 
"cutting variable." For instance, correction formulas 
are available when all individuals obtaining predictive 
scores below a certain point are eliminated. There is 
also a correction formula applicable when the cutting 
variable, on the basis of which individuals are elim- 
inated, is neither the predictive measure nor the cri- 
terion, but some third variable. 

Use of this formula to estimate what the correla- 
tion between the predictor and the criterion would be 
in the total group, on the basis of the correlation be- 
tween them in the reduced group, necessitates know- 
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ing the correlation of the cutting variable with the 
predictor and with the criterion, for the reduced 
group, and also the ratio of the total group’s variance 
on the cutting variable to the reduced group’s vari- 
ance. 

Therefore this formula unfortunately is not di- 

rectly applicable in the common situation where cases 
have been eliminated on some nebulous non-random 
basis, rather than on the basis of a specific cutting 
score on a specific variable, for which the required 
statistics are known. 
METHOD: A method of correcting validity coefficients 
in such situations will be presented, together with the 
mathematical derivation and assumptions underlying 
it, and also results obtained by applying the method 
to hypothetical data for which the true validity co- 
efficient is known. 


4:15 pm A new method for constructing multiple 
score tests. JANE LOEVINGER, GOLDINE C. GLESER, 
Paur H. DuBois and Marvin H. BERKELEY, 
Washington University. 

The purpose of this research is to evolve a set of 
homogeneous and relatively independent keys for a 
large test. The method is applicable to interest tests, 
multiphasic personality tests, and so on. 

All items in the test must be reduced to dichotomous 
form. Items are assigned to matrices according to ap- 
parent similarity of content. From these a priori 
matrices Cycle I empirical subtests are obtained so 
as to maximize the saturation of the subtests. The 
saturation of a test is defined as the proportion of the 
total test variance due to inter-item covariances. Cycle 
I subtests are scored and correlated. Where the cor- 
relations of two or more subtests approach the cor- 
responding saturations in magnitude, the items in the 
subtests are combined into a new matrix from which 
Cycle IA subtests are evolved. 

Every item in the test is correlated against every 
Cycle IA. subtest, including those subtests carried un- 
changed from Cycle I. On the basis of these biserial 
correlations, items are dropped from or added to 
subtests, primarily to increase the independence of 
subtests, though saturation is given consideration. 
This step results in Cycle II empirical subtests. 
Cycle II subtests are scored, correlated with each 
other, and correlated with every item. Again, items 
may be dropped and added to increase the inde- 
pendence and/or saturation of subtests, This step re- 
sults in Cycle III subtests. And so on, until no further 
changes are called for. 

In the first test to which this method was applied, 
an Air Force Biographic Inventory, saturations of the 
nine Cycle III subtests ranged from .42 to .78. Inter- 
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correlations of Cycle III subtests ranged from — 25 
to .34. 


4:30 pm Relative predictive efficiency of multiple 
regression and unique pattern techniques. J. A. 
Tucker, Jr., Human Resources Research Center, 
Mather Air Force Base. 

PROBLEM: It has been advocated that data can best be 
classified by being broken down into its basic or 
ultimate sub-strata. It is also theoretically possible 
that data so treated can be used predictively against 
a dependent criterion. This study was an empirical 
investigation of the predictive merit of the “unique 
pattern” technique and an inquiry into its most ef- 
ficient use. 
susyect: Two independent groups of subjects were 
used in the experiment. The first group was 1,570 
Air Force pilot trainees. The second was 1,204 airman 
clerk-typist trainees. A dichotomous Pass/Fail cri- 
terion was used with the first group; a continuous 
final grade criterion was used with the second. The 
predictive variables were from the Aircrew and Air- 
man Classification Batteries respectively. 

PROCEDURE: For each analysis, experimental and cross- 

validation samples were used. The experimental 

sample was used in developing beta weights for the 
multiple regression technique and unique pattern 
values for the unique pattern technique. These weights 
and values were applied to the scores of the subjects 
in the cross-validation sample. The correlation be- 
tween predicted score and actual score was then ob- 
tained. Comparison of the relative magnitude of the 
coefficients obtained by the two methods was made. 

Numerous test combinations were investigated. Since 

unique pattern values were obtained using varying 

units on the score axis, coefficients obtained using the 
different units were compared. 

RESULTS : 1. In general, the multiple regression method 

gave the more accurate predictions though the pat- 

terns did very well. 

2. A small number of patterns (9 through 32, say) 
gives as accurate predictions as a larger number and 
permits the use of smaller samples. 

3. Qualitative variables are easily usable with the 
pattern technique. 


4:45 pm The relative efficacy and economy of var- 
ious test selection methods. Harry H. HARMAN 
and PAuL S. Dwyer, Personnel Research Section, 
AGO. (Sponsor, Harry H. Harman) 

PROBLEM: To study the various methods available for 

the selection of tests from a larger battery which will 

approximate the validity of the total battery. The 
specific purpose of the present study is a determination 
of the efficacy and economy of various methods of 


accomplishing this reduction in size of the test battery. 
PROCEDURE: The development and solution of the prob- 
lem of test selection are approached by both theoreti- 
cal and empirical means. The mathematical and sta- 
tistical theories underlying the various test selection 
methods are considered, together with an appraisal of 
the operating feasibility of these methods, and appli- 
cations to specific problems are made. 

RESULTS: The study includes a review of standard 
techniques which have been available for making the 
selection of such subsets of tests. It also proposes 
several new methods which are more useful than 
present techniques in certain types of problems. Fin- 
ally, it indicates modifications of the standard tech- 
niques which are more compact, easier to compre- 
hend, shorter, and as a result, much less expensive. 


TEST ITEM STATISTICS 
8:50-9:50 AM, Tuesday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Psychometric Society. See 
Psychometric Society’s program. ) 
FACTORIAL STUDIES 
10:00-11:00 AM, Tuesday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Psychometric Society. See 
Psychometric Society’s program.) 
STATISTICAL METHOD 
11:10-12:10 PM, Tuesday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Psychometric Society. See 
Psychometric Society’s program.) 
SYMPOSIUM: THE RELATION OF 
ABILITIES TO INTELLIGENCE 
1:40-3:50 PM, Tuesday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Psychometric Society. Sec 
Psychometric Society's program.) 
SYMPOSIUM: REASONING ABILITIES 
4:00-6:00 PM, Tuesday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Psychometric Society. See 


Psychometric Society's program.) 


JOINT MEETING OF NEW PROGRAM 
CHAIRMEN OF DIVISIONS 5, 7, 12, 
15, 16, 17, AND 20 


8:50 AM, Wednesday, Club Room 8 


L. E. Drake, Chairman 
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DIVISION ON CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE ; 


10:00-11:00 AM, Friday, Club Room 8 
SYMPOSIUM: DIFFICULTIES ENCOUN- 
TERED IN APPLYING THEORIES TO 
RESEARCH IN PERSONALITY AND 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF CHILDREN 


4:00-6:00 PM, Friday, Bal Tabarin 
(Co-sponsored with Division 8. See ' 
Division 8s program.) 
DINNER, BUSINESS MEETING, AND 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
7:00 PM, Friday, West Room 
ARTHUR T. Jersio, Toastmaster 
Ropert R. Sears. Aggression and Dependency in 


Young Children. 


SYMPOSIUM: NEW LIGHT ON THE COR- 
RELATION BETWEEN SOCIAL CLASS 
AND RATE OF INTELLECTUAL 
GROWTH 


1:40-3:50 PM, Sunday, Bal Tabarin 
(Co-sponsored with Division 15.) 
Waırrar C. Orson, Chairman 
Participants: Jonn E. ANDERSON, RAYMOND B. CAT- 
TELL, and RonERT HESS. 
MEETING OF JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
DIVISIONS 5, 7, 12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 
9:00 PM, Sunday, Club Room 8 


Trvinc D. Loree, Chairman 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT I 
8:50-9:50 AM, Tuesday, Jade Room 


Hanorp E. Jones, Chairman 


8:50 am The role of oral deprivation and gratifica- 
tion in non-nutritive sucking. Leon J. YARROW, 
University of Colorado. 

PROBLEM: To study the relationship between oral 

deprivation and gratification in the early feeding ex- 

periences of infants and the development of non- 
nutritive sucking behavior. 


.SUBJECTS: Sixty-six children, 28 boys, and 38 girls, 


from the population of children participating in a 
longitudinal growth study at the Child Research 
Council. 
PROCEDURE: Data were obtained through interviews 
with the mothers at repeated intervals during the 
infancy and childhood of the subjects. To avoid 
retrospective errors, only behavior and events which 
occurred within six months of the time of the inter- 
view were included in the study. The interviews 
covered a variety of aspects of psychological de- 
velopment. Data relevant to this study were: number 
of minutes on the breast or bottle during each feed- 
ing, age of weaning from the breast, age of weaning 
from the bottle, reaction to weaning from the breast 
or bottle, age at which thumbsucking was first ob- 
served, conditions under which and frequency with 
which thumbsucking occurred, age at which thumb- 
sucking was discontinued. 
RESULTS: There were statistically significant differ- 
ences in incidence, severity; and duration of thumb- 
sucking between the children who had adequate and 
those who had inadequate sucking opportunities dur- 
ing early infancy. Those children who had inadequate 
opportunities for sucking during early infancy were 
the most severe thumbsuckers, and persisted in the 
habit for the longest time. The age of weaning 
from the bottle per se was found not to be signifi- 
cantly related to severity or duration of thumbsuck- 
ing. There was, however, a definite tendency for the 
late-weaned children to be the more severe thumb- 
suckers. The late-weaned children also showed 
stronger frustration reactions at the time of weaning 
than the early-weaned children. Sex differences in 
reaction to weaning were also found, girls showing 
more severe reactions. 

The implications of these findings for a theory of 
the role of deprivation and over-gratification on oral 
fixations will be discussed. 


9:10 am An experimental study of the effects of 
the degree of attention (nurturance) given and 
the sex category of the attending person on the 
attention-seeking behavior of young children. 
J. L. Gewirrz, University of Chicago. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the attention-seeking be- 

havior of young children, using as independent vari- 

ables the degree of attention given the child, sex 
of the attending adult, and sex of the child. 

Hypotheses involving the independent variables as 

differential stimulus conditions and as postulated in- 

dices of differential socialization experiences, are 


tested. 
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susJECrs: 56 white, middle-class, University of 
Chicago Nursery children, including 28 boys and 28 
girls, aged 4-0 to 6-0. 

PROCEDURE: A 2 X 2 X 2 (degree of attention given 
child by sex of adult interactor by sex of child) 
design was used. Subjects within the sex groups 
were randomly assigned to one of the eight condi- 
tions (age controlled for each cell; 7 Ss per cell). 

Each child painted in an easel situation for one 
session (averaging 15 minutes) with an adult pres- 
ent. Under the high attention conditions, the set was 
that the adult would sit nearby and attend passively 
to all that the child did; under low attention condi- 
tions, the adult kept “busy.” All the initiations of 
the child were responded to under both conditions. 
Each of four adults, 2 men and 2 women, served 
in one quarter of the sessions, half the time under 
each attention condition. 

Average observer reliability. on the dependent 
variable (attention-seeking), based on observations 
by 3 pairs of independent observers on the behavior 
of 10 children, was 91%. 

RESULTS: (1) Interaction between sex of child and 
sex of interactor was found to be significant (P < 
.05) ; boys exhibited more initiations for attention to 
women than to men (6.7 to 1.5), and girls exhibited 
more initiations to men than to women (3.4 to 2.5). 

2. All children exhibited significantly (P < .05) 
more initiations for attention under conditions of 
low attention than under conditions of high atten- 
tion, 

(3) A significant relationship (r = 74, P < .001) 
was found between the direct initiations for attention, 
and spontaneous comments and questions, assumed to 
be indirect initiations for attention. (Slides) 


9:30 am Reactions of middle and lower class 
nursery school children to finger-paints and 
crayons as a function of early habit training 
patterns. TuEeLMA G. Arper and Howard T. 
Brane, Clark University. 

"This research starts from sociological findings that 
middle and lower class families differ markedly with 
respect to their child-training practices. Toilet-train- 
ing, for example, is typically begun at an earlier age 
by middle class parents and before the child is 
physiologically ready to comply with the coercive 
parental demands for cleanliness. Lower class parents 
are less demanding and more permissive. It was 
hypothesized that the effects of these differences would 
be directly measurable in children's reactions to a 
material which requires getting dirty, namely, finger- 
paints. Materials such as crayons which do not 
necessitate smearing and soiling should fail to reveal 
class differences. 


A preliminary report of the finger-painting results 
was made previously. Significant differences in the 
reactions of the middle and lower class children sup- 
ported the hypothesis that middle class children are 
made more "anxious" by the finger-painting situation 
than are lower class children. The present report deals 
with the crayon studies. 

Twenty middle class and twenty lower class nursery 
school children were tested individually. Each child 
made three drawings: a “free” drawing; a picture of 
his family; and a picture of himself. Post-session 
behavior was also studied. Some 25 variables were 
measured. As was expected, most of the variables do 
not yield significant class differences. For example, 
with this medium there are no significant differences 
in time to accept the task, in use of warm vs. cold 
colors, in the use of space on the sheet, etc. That 
there is greater tension in the parent-child relationship 
of middle class children, however, is evidenced still: 
the family drawing is statistically more frequently 
mutilated by middle than by lower class children. 
This also occurred with the finger-paints. 

The theoretical framework of these findings will be 
discussed as well as suggestions for further research. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT II 
10:00-11:00 AM, Tuesday, Jade Room 
Hanorp H. AwpEnsoN, Chairman 


10:00 am What can the child psychologist learn 
from childhood memories of adults? GEonck R. 
Bacu, Carthay Kindergarten and Child Guidance 
Laboratory. 

PROBLEM; Analysands verbalize as if reliving re- 

pressed parent-child conflicts. "Cathartic relief" and 

symptom reduction are associated with this. In child 
psychology publications written by clinicians the 
assumption is frequently taken for granted that only 
clinically obtained childhood memories of adult pa- 
tients provide a valid basis for the foundation oí 
principles of children's personality development. It 
will be shown in this paper that this assumption seems 
unjustified on both theoretical and empirical grounds. 

SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: From the records of fifty 

parents referred to intensive psychotherapy because 

they had conflicts with their children a few tran- 
scribed recordings of “reliving scenes” will be pre- 

sented to illustrate the following observations: (1) 

Psychotherapeutic variables and psychogenic variables 

are independent of each other. (2) The "relivings" 

of previously repressed social conflicts are highly 
selected. (3) The selection is determined by the 
nature of the present conflicts the parent has with his 
child. (4) The ameliorative symptom-relief supposedly 
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correlated to “reliving” is explainable on the basis of 
field principles of perception. (5) Preoccupation with 
childhood memories are perceptual defenses which 
afford perceptual distance from the anxiety-evoking 
present conflicts. (6) The quality of childhood mem- 
ories changes as the person's life situations improve 
(without "reliving"). 

CONCLUSIONS: The clinician's couch is not a short 
cut to the discovery of significant variables of chil- 
dren's personality development. There is no substitute 
for the slow but reliable experimental and longitudi- 


nal "life studies" of the important dynamics of 


parent-child relationships. Child psychologists must 
empirically check all generalized beliefs about "pre- 
ventive psychiatry." 


10:20 AM An investigation of the effects of the sex 
category of the interacting adult, chronological 
age (6, 8, and 10), and sex of child, on aggres- 
sive (hostile) behavior in doll play. ALBERT J. 
Caron and J. L. Gewirtz, University of Chi- 
cago. (Sponsor, J. L. Gewirtz) 

PROBLEM: To investigate the doll play aggression of 
young children, involving as independent variables 
sex of interacting adult, sex of child, and age of 
child. Hypotheses involving the independent variables 
as differential stimulus conditions and as postulated 
indices of differential socialization experiences, are 
tested. 

SUBJECTS: 48 white, middle-class, Jewish children of 

a Chicago community center. Eight boys and eight 

girls at each of ages 6, 8, and 10 were studied. 

PROCEDURE: À 2 X 2 X 3 (sex of interactor by sex of 

child by age of child) design was used. The subjects 

participated in 2 standard 15-minute doll-play sessions 
several days apart. A standard doll family and 6-room 
realistically organized doll house were used. Half 
the children of each sex in each age group interacted 
with a man interactor and half with a woman, accord- 
ing to random assignation (4 Ss per cell). Each 
interactor followed a standard interaction procedure. 

Observation categories, successfully used in earlier 

studies relating to aggressive-hostile behavior in doll 

play, were employed. Observer agreement, based on 

a total of 5 hours of simultaneous observation by 3 

pairs of observers on the play of 12 children, was 

92%. The dependent variable studied was the per- 

centage of relationship of aggressive behavior to all 

other behaviors in doll play. 

RESULTS: (1) Interaction between the variables, sex 

of child and age of child, was found to be significant 

(P < 03) ; boys were significantly (P < .01) more 

aggressive than girls at age six, which difference 


was not present at ages eight and ten. There was a 
significant increase (P <.01) in aggressive behavior 
between girls at ages six and eight. 

(2) An interaction trend (P<.20) was found 
between the variables, sex of child and sex of inter- 
acting adult; boys tended to emit a greater percentage 
of aggressive responses with the man than with the 
woman (25 to 15), while girls tended to emit the same 
percentage of aggressive responses with both the man 
and the woman (13.2 to 137). 

(3) Boys tended to be more aggressive than girls 
(P € 12). (Slides) 


10:40 AM The expression of feelings of security 
and insecurity in children's drawings. WILLIAM 
E. Martin, University of Illinois. 
PROBLEM : To determine the differences between draw- 
ings of children identified as most and least secure. 
SUBJECTS: Thirty-one children in the kindergarten, 
first and second grades of a university laboratory 
school, identified as most or least secure in their 
respective groups on at least one of three criteria: 
Wolff Security Test; Prichard-Ojemann Behavior 
Rating Scale; teachers' nominations. 
PROCEDURE: Each child so selected was asked to draw 
a picture of his family. These drawings were pre- - 
sented to a group of thirteen art students who rated 
each of them on a five-point scale for each of eleven 
characteristics suggested by Wolff as expressions of 
security: Concerning the drawings as a whole— 
symmetry; determination, continuity and pressure of 
strokes; expansiveness; degree to which graphic 
elements are centered. Concerning the individual fig- 
ures in the drawing—symmetry ; sharpness and dis- 
tinctness of features; clarity of position of natural 
features; expansiveness; activity. The extent to 
which the judges agreed in their ratings on each 
of the several scales was determined by computing the 
appropriate coefficients of equivalence. The signifi- 
cance of the difference between the mean ratings on 
each of the several scales for the drawings of "secure" 
and "insecure" children, as identified by each of the 
three criteria, was tested. 
RESULTS: l. The extent of agreement among the rat- 
ers for each of the 11 scales is indicated by coefficients 
of equivalence which ranged from .82 to .96. 

2. Only one significant difference in mean ratings 
was found: on the characteristic of expansiveness of 
individual figures between the drawings of children 
identified as most and least secure on the Prichard- 
Ojemann Rating Scale. The least secure children ex- 
hibited significantly more such expansiveness in their 
drawings than did the most secure children. (Slides) 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT III 
11:10-12:10 PM, Tuesday, Jade Room 
Beru L. WELLMAN, Chairman 


11:10 am An analysis of the word definition errors 
of children. Herman Fetret, Winter VA Hos- 
pital. 

PROBLEM: To determine the types of error made by 
children in defining vocabulary words and whether 
young children make different kinds of error re- 
sponses than do older children. 
SUBJECTS: 900 American school children, ranging in 
age from six through fourteen years, with 100 chil- 
dren at each year level about equally divided as to 
sex, and slightly above average in intelligence. 
PROCEDURE: The verbatim responses, ie, each in- 
correct answer to every word of the Form L Stanford- 
Binet Vocabulary Test, of the children were qualita- 
tively analyzed by means of a reliable sixfold classi- 
fication system. Critical ratio technique was employed 
to determine differences in responses between the 
younger and older children. 
RESULTS: (1) The “omit” or "don't know" error is 
the type most frequently found at all ages and shows 
significant decline in older children. (2) The “wrong 
definition" kind of error is the second most frequently 
given and older children make this type significantly 
more often than do younger children. (3) The third 
kind of error response most often employed by chil- 
dren is the "clang" variety and this is significantly 
more often used by younger children. (4) The “mis- 
interpretation," "incorrect demonstration," and "repe- 
tition without explanation" types of error are the 
ones most infrequently used by children at all ages 
and evidence no real change in frequency of use with 
increasing age. (5) The errors of older children are 
very similar in type and frequency to those of normal 
adults. 


11:25 AM. A study of the development of responsibil- 
ity in children. Dare B. Harris, KENNETH 
Crank, and Arnotp M. Rose, University of Min- 
nesota. 

PROBLEM : To investigate, by two instruments validated 

elsewhere, the development of responsibility in child- 

hood, and to discover what relationships obtain be- 

tween the number and nature of home duties and a 

sense of responsibility. 

SUBJECTS: 4,080 children from rural, town, and urban 

areas of Minnesota, ages 9 to 18 inclusive. 

PROCEDURE: Children responded to the Gough Re- 

sponsibility Scale (modified), an attitude-type test, 

and a schedule of home duties. Teachers recorded 
judgments for all children on Havighurst’s Check 


List for responsibility, a Thurstone-type rating sched- 
ule. 

RESULTS: Neither measure of responsibility showed 
appreciable age trends between 9 and 18 years. Girls 
score as slightly more responsible than boys at every 
age; this is particularly true for the teachers' ratings. 
There are slight, but consistent differences between 
rural and urban children favoring the urban children. 
There is no relationship between number of home 
duties and measured responsibility, and there are 


* few specific tasks which are associated with respon- 


sibility as measured in this study. In several samples 
of ten year olds, the correlation between the two 
criterion measures was quite low, of the order of 
r=.15 to .20. In several samples of fifteen year 
olds, the correlations were appreciably higher, being 
of the order of .45, generally. 

11:40 am Development of the sense of humor. 
MamrHA  WorreNsrEIN, Yale Child Study 
Center. 

PROBLEM : To determine how the form and content of 

verbal joking vary with age; to gain insight into the 

role of humor in emotional development. 

SUBJECTS: 80 children between the ages of 5 and 12 

inclusive, 5 boys and 5 girls from each age level, in 

a New York City private school. 

PROCEDURE: Intensive interviews, supplemented by 

observations in group situations and teachers’ reports. 

RESULTS: The paper will apply developmental and 

dynamic theory to offer an integrated interpretation 

of the following findings: 

(1) Children under 6 rarely knew ready-made 
jokes, but invented their own. After 6, there was a 
rapid acquisition of ready-made jokes. 

(2) In the interview Situation, for children under 
6, joking tended to be part of a total atmosphere of 
playfulness. From 6 to 11, children would repeat 
jokes as they would other items of learning. Between 
11 and 12, children protested that they could not 
repeat jokes without an over-all spontaneous atmos- 
phere of playfulness, which they could not produce 
in the interview situation. 

(3) Few riddles were told at 5. At six, the over- 
whelming majority of jokes told were riddles. The 
Percentage declined from there on, reaching about 
one-third at 11 and 12. 

(4) Riddles were most frequently about the be- 
havior of a “moron.” Themes related to falling pro- 
vided the most frequent content, 

(5) With increasing age, the interplay between 
teller and listener was replaced by relations between 


characters in the joke (eg, anecdotes replaced 
riddles). 


+ 
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(6) In the joking expression of aggression towards 
the listener, there was an increasing tendency: with 
age to reduce the responsibility of the teller and to 
increase that of the listener. 

(7) In the warding off of anxiety by jokes, word 
play tended with age to replace a "counter-phobic 
approach." 

(8) Up to 10, girls communicated more jokes than 
boys; after 10, this relation was reversed. 


11:55 am Age trends in sex identification as de- 
termined by a picture test. DONALD BRIELAND and 
LizLrAN Netson, University of Minnesota, 

PROBLEM: How accurately can children identify the 

sex of children who are approximately their own age 

and what factors are dominant as the basis for such 
identification ? 

SUBJECTS : 90 children enrolled in University of Min- 

nesota demonstration schools. CA 2% to 7. Above 

average in intelligence and socio-economic status. 

PROCEDURE: Ten photographs of pre-school children 

were drawn from the files and paired so that a boy 

and a girl were presented in each of the following 
five categories: clothed; nude, half view, front; nude, 
back view; nude full view front, sex appropriate hair 
style and somatotype; nude full view front, sex in- 
appropriate hair style and somatotype. None of the 
children pictured were known to the subjects. The 
pictures were presented to each child individually in 

a standard order by the school nurse. They were asked 

whether the child was a boy or girl and other relevant 

comments were noted. 

RESULTS: 1, The children made increasingly accurate 

identifications with age on each of the five pairs of 
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STUDIES ON EMPATHY AND 
EXPRESSIVE TRAITS 


8:50-9:50 AM, Friday, Louis XVI Room 
Lawrence O’Ketty, Chairman 


8:50 am An investigation of some aspects of em- 
pathic behavior. Erwin SINGER, New York Uni- 
versity. 

PROBLEM : The purpose of this investigation was the 

determination of the relationships among (1) an 

individual's position within a social group, (2) his 
awareness of his position in the group and (3) his 
capacity and nature of empathic behavior. 

SUBJECTS: Twelve graduate students in psychology 

who knew each other for approximately one year and 


pictures. 2. The back views involved the most hesita- 
tion and concern for the subjects. 3. Three times as 
many errors were made on the sex inappropriate 
pair of pictures as on the remainder of the series. 
4. For the children in every age group, comments 
indicated that hair style was the dominant cue, al- 
though the genitals were increasingly important as 
the determinant for the older groups. 5. Analysis of 
the data by CA and MA shows similar trends. 6, 
The test was easily administered to children at these 
ages and resulted in no special interest. 7. The errors 
made among the groups at all ages indicate marked 
individual differences in perception, even though the 
children had better than average opportunities for sex 
education. (Slides) 


JOINT MEETING OF NEW PROGRAM 
CHAIRMEN OF DIVISIONS 5, 7, 
12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 


8:50 AM, Wednesday, Club Room 8 
L. E. Drake, Chairman 


SYMPOSIUM: THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SOCIAL PREJUDICES DURING CHILD- 
HOOD—MEASUREMENT, PRE- 
DICTION, AND CONTROL 


10:00-12:10 PM, Wednesday, Bal Tabarin 
Heren L. Kocs, Chairman 


Participants: ELsE FRENKEL-BRUNSWIK, HELEN H. 
Jennincs, and HirpA TABA. 


AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


who had ample and equal opportunity to mingle with 
each other. 

PROCEDURE: 1. The subjects were asked to indicate by 
forced ranking their order of preference for their 
associates in a defined social situation (social gather- 
ing). 

2. Subsequently they were asked to approximate 
how every other member of the group had filled out 
this sociometric preference list. 

3. The following indices were calculated: (a) Each 
subject’s popularity within the group; (b) The ad- 
equacy with which each subject perceived his stand- 
ing within the group; (c) The adequacy with which 
each subject approximated the preferences of his 
peers; (d) The extent to which each individual’s 
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capacity to perceive the preferences of others varied 
with his personal preference for them. 

RESULTS: l. There was a positive but not significant 
association between an individual’s popularity and his 
tendency to perceive the preferences of those whom 
he preferred more than those whom he preferred less. 

2. There appeared a markedly negative and almost 
Significant association between an individual’s pop- 
ularity and his ability to perceive accurately his stand- 
ing within the group. 

3. A highly significant negative association was 
revealed between a subject’s ability to assess ad- 
equately his own standing within a group and the 
extent to which he tended to perceive more sharply 
the preferences of those whom he preferred than 
those for whom he cared less. More directly stated: 
the more closely a person tended to empathize (as 
here defined operationally) with those whom he pre- 
ferred, the less was he aware of his actual position 
within the group as a whole. 

4, These results are consistent with and explain- 
able in terms of certain psychoanalytic theoretical 
constructs. ` 


9:05 Aw Explicit forecasting of strangers’ interests 
from expressive behavior. N. L. Gace, University 
of Illinois. 

PROBLEM: The hypotheses tested were these: After 


brief observations of expressive behavior, the ability. 


of judges to predict strangers' interests is (a) better 
than chance, or a specified stereotype, will produce, 
(b) general over items and strangers, (c) related to 
the judges' effectiveness in interpersonal relationships. 
PROCEDURE: Four independent trials of the following 
design were completed: Six strangers were brought 
singly before a group of judges. Each Stranger per- 
formed five expressive acts, such as building a house 
of cards. The stranger left the room and filled out the 
first few pages of the Kuder Preference Record. The 
judges answered the same questions as they predicted 
the strangers would, and, also, in trials 3 and 4, 
“naturally” and according to their Stereotype of 
male and female education majors at the given uni- 
versity. Six scores for the judges were obtained by 
various pairings of the strangers’ and judges' re- 
sponses. 

SUBJECTS : Judges in the four trials were either under- 
graduates in education or high school seniors. The 
Strangers, different for each trial, were undergrad- 
uates in education, three male and three female. 
RESULTS: Generality of the prediction scores and 
items over strangers yielded corrected odd-even coef- 
ficients from .53 to .78. Prediction score means were 
significantly better than chance but worse than the 
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stereotype allowed. The latter finding led to an ex- 
amination of the substantially positive intercorrela- 
tions among prediction, stereotype, similarity, rigidity, 
projection, and self-typicality scores. These scores 
correlated meaningfully with various, sociometric 
rankings in the high school class. 

concLusions: The process of judging strangers de- 
pended on “perseverative conventionality.” As an 
exploration of social perception the study has implica- 
tions for the understanding of interpersonal relation- 
ships. 


9:20 am Analysis of the role of physiognomic cues 
in personality assessment. THoMAs E. Nicuors 
and Kenneth R. HamMonp, University of 
Colorado. (Sponsor, Kenneth R. Hammond) 

PROBLEM: (1) To investigate personality differences 

between persons rated reliably vs. persons rated un- 

reliably on physiognomic cues, 

(2) To evaluate the role of physiognomic cues in 
a personnel selection program. 

SUBJECTS: Sixty candidates for positions as highway 

patrolmen; forty-five highway patrolmen; twenty- 

seven psychology students. ` 

PROCEDURE: Photographs of the sixty candidates were 

rated on “general impression” by twenty-seven stu- 

dents. Persons so rated were divided into two sub- 
groups: (1) those who received rating-frequency 

scores significantly different from chance, and (2) 

those who did not. Correlations between ratings of 

“general impression” and scores received by the 

candidates on three assessment tests were computed 

for the total group and the two sub-groups. Inter- 
correlations between test scores were computed sep- 
arately for the two candidate sub-groups. 

Photographs of forty-five patrolmen were rated and 
the ratings divided into two sub-groups as above. 
Thirty patrolmen were successful and fifteen were 
unsuccessful as patrolmen. Correlations between 
photograph ratings and success were computed for 
the total group and the two sub-groups, 
CONCLUSIONS: Test intercorrelations were significantly 
different for candidates reliably rated on “good im- 
pression” vs. candidates unreliably rated. Thus, reli- 
ability of physiognomic ratings may be systematically 
related to certain Personality variables. This system- 
atic covariation of physiognomic characteristics with 
personality characteristics may be a source of per- 
sonality rating unreliability. 

The correlation between "general impression" and 
Success on the assessment program was not signif- 
cantly different from the correlation between "general 
impression” and success as a patrolman. Physiognomic 
cues bore the same relation to success both on the 
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job and on the evaluated selection program. The 
method used made explicit both the proper and the 
actual role of physiognomic cues, Therefore, a method 
is provided for evaluating physiognomic cues as a 
source of systematic and/or unsystematic error in 
personality rating procedures, 


9:35 am Personality style and perceptual choice. 
Frank Barron, Bryn Mawr College. 
PROBLEM: To determine the relationship between per- 
sonality style and certain modes of perceptual choice 
as they are expressed in preferences for line drawings 
and for paintings. 
subjects: Forty male candidates for higher degrees 
(generally the doctorate) in a variety of graduate and 
professional schools in a large university, 
PROCEDURE: Each subject was given the Artist Scale 
of the Welsh Figure Preference test, and on the 
basis of his performance was assigned to either of 
two groups (those whose preferences resembled 
artists’, and those whose preferences were unlike 
artists’), The subjects were also asked to indicate 
their degree of liking for each of 105 postcard-size 
reproductions in color of famous paintings. In addi- 
tion, the subjects selected from a list of 279 adjectives 
those which seemed to describe themselves. 
RESULTS: The subjects were clearly separated into 
two groups, A and S, representing two antithetical 
types of perceptual preferences. Group S was char- 
acterized by a choice of what is stable, regular, 
balanced, predictable, clear-cut, traditional, and fol- 
lowing some general abstract principle, which in 
human affairs is personified as authority. Group A 
was characterized by a choice of what is unstable, 
asymmetrical, unbalanced, whimsical, rebellious 
against tradition, and at times seemingly irrational, 
disordered, and chaotic. 

An item analysis of the adjective self-descriptions 
was carried out, and the following adjectives proved 
characteristic (p less than .05) of each group: 

Group S: contented, gentle, conservative, unaf- 
fected, patient, and peaceable. 

Group A: gloomy, loud, unstable, bitter, cool, dis- 
satisfied, pessimistic, emotional, irritable, and pleas- 
ure-seeking. (Slides) 


PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT I 
10:00-11:00 AM, Friday, Louis XVI Room 


Kennetu R. HAMMOND, Chairman 


10:00 Aw The effects of increased observation upon 
the accuracy of prediction. Donarp W. MACKIN- 
NON, University of California. 


In both the OSS assessment program and in the 
Michigan study of clinical psychologists there were 
indications that the accuracy of predictions based on 
subjective weighing of evidence did not increase be- 
yond a certain point as more information was made 
available to assessors. A further study of this paradox 
was made in connection with an intensive assessment 
of 80 students in their final year of graduate work. 

The students, drawn from 14 teaching departments 
of the University, were assessed in groups of ten over 
a weekend period extending from Friday afternoon to 
Sunday afternoon. 

Before assessment each student was rated by his in- 
structors on three variables: (1) Potential success in 
his field, (2) Originality as a scholar, (3) Soundness 
as a person. i 

Each student was independently rated on the same 
variables and also on his likeability by six asséssors, 
these ratings being made on three different occasions: 
(1) at the end of the first evening of assessment, 
(2) at the end of the assessment period, and (3) ap- 
proximately two weeks later. 

Initial, terminal, and final assessment staff ratings 
correlated with departmental ratings as follows: Po- 
tential success: .38, 48, .57; Originality: 21, .35, 
.51; Soundness: .43, .38, .40. 

These findings are discussed in relation to the prob- 
lem of the effect of increasing assessment data upon 
the prediction of criteria. 

Initial liking, as well as changes in liking of sub- 
jects during assessment, as indicated by individual 
assessors, is also analyzed in relation to the problem 
of predicting the criteria. 


10:15 Am The contribution of certain - perceptual 
and cognitive measures to the assessment of per- 
sonality and academic success. RicHarp S. 
CRUTCHFIELD, Swarthmore College. 

Eighty graduate students in their final year of 
PhD work at the University of California were in- 
tensively assessed at the Institute of Personality As- 
sessment and Research. Each student, selected from 
one of 14 departments, principally of social or natural 
science, was rated by his department on three criteria: 
(1) Potential success in his field, (2) Originality, 
(3) Soundness as a person. Similar ratings as well as 
ratings of additional personality characteristics were 
made by the assessment staff. 

The overall objectives of the study were (1) to 
determine the relationships of various personality 
characteristics to the above criteria of academic suc- 
cess and professional promise, (2) to develop tech- 
niques for the prediction of these criteria, and (3) to 
study the interrelationships among personality vari- 
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ables included in the large-scale assessment program. 

A part of the assessment program which is here 
reported consisted in the application of approximately 
twenty perceptual and cognitive tests, from which 
were derived a considerably larger number of meas- 
ures of individual differences in cognitive and percep- 
tual functioning. Illustrative tests were: Insight puz- 
zles, Gottschaldt figures, masked words, perception of 
upright in darkness, autokinetic movement, perception 
of ambiguous line movement, adaptation-level shift in 
weight judgment, kinesthetic after-effect, size con- 
stancy, persistence of set in multiple-choice learning, 
Street Gestalt pictures, flexibility in idea classification, 
spatial relationships, and concept formation. 

Statistical analysis of the perceptual and cognitive 
measures in respect to the criteria of academic suc- 
cess and personality yielded a number of highly 
significant relationships. Both linear and curvilinear 
relationships were discovered. Composites of meas- 
ures predictive of the various criteria were con- 
structed and their validity examined. 

On the basis of these empirical findings, inferences 
are made regarding the relevance of certain per- 
sonality patterns to academic success, and the relation 
of perceptual functioning to other aspects of per- 
sonality. 


10:30 am Psychodynamic factors of moral char- 
acter. Ropert F. Peck, University of Chicago. 
PROBLEM: To determine the central factors in the 
moral motivation and behavior of American adoles- 
cents. 
SUBJECTS: 34 adolescents in “Prairie City" studied 
from 1942-1949, when they were sixteen; divided 
equally by sex; and ranging from "poor" to "ex- 
cellent" on measures of moral character. 
PROCEDURE: This report is one aspect of a broader, 
two-year study. Repeated interviews, projectives, 
sociometrics, IQ tests, questionnaires, and measures of 
moral behavior were used. A staff of eight made an 
intensive case study of each subject, and rated S on 
30 personality variables considered relevant to moral 
behavior. The average inter-judge correlation on all 
traits for all cases was 74 + .02 P.E. The reliability 
of the pooled rating of eight judges on any variable 
was .96. These ratings were factor-analyzed to dis- 
cover the "primary factors" that account for moral 
behavior. 
RESULTS: The system has three orthogonal vectors, 
with a fourth cluster of variables which could be 
called a non-orthogonal factor lying half-way between 
two of the prime vectors. Factor *A" appears to be 
a "social conformity" factor, representing a willing- 
ness to follow the expectations of parents, peers, and 


society. “B” is a “guilt-laden hostility” factor, loaded 
on guilt about impulse, hostility to mother, rejection 
of father’s expectations, and covert hostility to op- 
posite-sex peers. Interestingly, it suggests strong con- 
flict and repression of sexuality, almost in the classic 
“Oedipal” pattern, though no ratings were made on 
sexual attitudes, per se. “C” is a “warm spontaneity” 
factor, loaded highest on empathy, spontaneity, posi- 
tive feeling toward father, and absence of guilt feel- 
ings. “D,” defined by variables loaded highly on both 
“A” and “C,” is a global complex of intelligence, ac- 


“curacy of perception, emotional maturity, rationality 


of behavior, and consideration for other people. It 
suggests that these components of “moral maturity” 
tend to develop—or fail to develop—together. 


10:45 am A study of perception as influenced by 
conflict. THERON ALEXANDER, Florida State Uni- 
versity. 

PROBLEM; To predict from projective data certain 
perceptions of stimuli which may be associated with 
specific conflict areas, 
SUBJECTS: Projective test data were obtained from 
thirty-five subjects ranging in age from 20 to 38 
years. This study is part of other research on conflict 
as related to individual status in groups. This latter 
research is carried on under a grant from the Uni- 
versity Research Council. 
METHODOLOGY: Seven pictures of the Thematic Ap- 
perception Test were given to the subjects. In addi- 
tion to this series, one experimental picture was used 
from another series developed in research done under 
the Committee on Human Development at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The data from the seven pictures 
of the Thematic Apperception Test were analyzed 
according to methods developed in this research for 
the Committee. The predominant areas of conflict 
were determined. From this information predictions 
were made about the perceptive responses to the ex- 
perimental picture. The predictions from the TAT 
were then compared with the actual responses to the 
experimental picture. 

RESULTS: The accurate predictions about responses to 

the experimental stimuli exceeded chance at the one 

per cent level of significance. 

CONCLUSIONS: These successful predictions indicate 

that there is a relationship between certain conflict 

areas shown in projective data and specific types of 

Perceptions. Further, if certain conflict areas are used 

for bases of predictions and a significant number of 

these predictions are verified then the information 
on which predictions were based must be valid and 
associated with the perceptions. (Slides) 
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PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT II 
11:10-12:10 PM, Friday, Louis XVI Room 
Rex Correr, Chairman 


11:10 am Differences in personality traits between 
alcoholic and nonalcoholic subjects. PETER J. 
Hampton, Western Reserve University.. 

PROBLEM: This investigation was undertaken as one 

of a number of pilot studies in preparation for the 

development of a “compulsive alcoholic” key for the 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. In 

particular this study was designed to compare a group 

of alcoholics with a group of comparable nonalcoholics 
on the MMPI with the idea of selecting, on the basis 
of the comparison, those items from the test with 
respect to which statistically significant differences 
between alcoholics and nonalcoholics might be found. 

SUBJECTS : The subjects used in this study consisted of 

84 male alcoholics and a comparable group of 84 male 

nonalcoholics. Criteria used for inclusion of subjects 

: in the experimental group were as follows: (1) 

membership in Alcoholics Anonymous, (2) pro- 
nouncement by one or more psychiatrists that the 
subject was an alcoholic, and (3) hospitalization 
and/or commitment to jail for alcoholism; ‘while the 
criteria used for inclusion of subjects in the control 
group were: (1) inapplicability to control subjects of 
the three criteria used for the selection of experi- 
mental subjects, (2) subject’s own statement that 
he was not an alcoholic, and (3) close approximation 
in age, intelligence, education, and socio-economic 
level of control subjects to experimental subjects. 
PROCÉDURE: The MMPI was administered to both 
alcoholics and nonalcoholics under as nearly similar 
conditions as possible. The data thus obtained were 
subjected to the following comparisons: (1) mean 
scores for each one of the 9 personality variables on 
the MMPI for the two groups were compared with 
each other and tests of significance applied; (2) per- 
centages of alcoholics and nonalcoholics responding 
deviantly to each one of the 566 items on the MMPI 
were compared and tests of significance applied. 

RESULTS: Significant differences in mean scores were 

found with respect to all scales on the MMPI between 

alcoholic and nonalcoholic subjects. Critical ratios 
range from 3.63 for Hypomania to 10.65 for Psycho- 
pathic Deviate. The trend for all the scales is in the 
direction expected—that is, for greater maladjust- 
ment on the part of alcoholics. The item analysis 
revealed 125 items with respect to which statistically 
significant differences (critical ratios of 2.00 or 
more) were found between alcoholics and nonalcohol- 
ics. Of these items 42 were buffer items, leaving a 
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total of 83 critical items. Deviant answers were 
given significantly more frequently by alcoholics 
than by nonalcoholics to statements indicative of 
neurotic tendency (21 items), psychopathic tend- 
ency (15 items), psychasthenic tendency (14 items), 
hypomanic tendency (12 items), schizoid tendency 
(12 items) and homoerotic tendency (9 items). 


11:25 AM Level of aspiration behavior of asthmatic 
children compared with the goal level setting of 
the mother for her child. Lours D. Conen and 
Sue Warren LirrLe, Duke University. 

PROBLEM: In a study of the differences in level of 
aspiration behavior of asthmatic and non-asthmatic 
children the mother’s goal setting for her child was 
compared with the child’s goal setting for himself. 
SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: Utilizing a simple dart 
shooting task a group of 30 asthmatic children was 
compared with a control group of 30 children matched 
for age, intelligence, school placement, and socio- 
economic status. The mother of each child was re- 
quired to write simultaneously, but unknown to the 
child, the score she expected her child to earn on 
each of-a series of 20 trials. 

RESULTS: The asthmatic children set high positive 

goals (average discrepancy score — D — 1.853) re- 

liably higher (better than 1% confidence level) than 
the positive goal setting of the control children. 

(D — .931) 

The mothers of the asthmatic children set high 
positive goals (D — 1.508) for their children, reliably 
higher (better than 1% confidence level) than the 
low positive goals set by the control children's mothers 
for them. (D = .136) 

The mothers of the asthmatic children did not 
differ reliably in their goal setting for their children 
from the goals the asthmatic children set for them- 
selves. 

The mothers of the control children set goals 
reliably lower (better than 1% confidence level) for 
their children than the control children set for 
themselves. 
coNcLUsIoNS: The high positive goal setting of the 
asthmatic children conforms to results previously re- 
ported for asthmatic adults. 

The differences in the goal setting of the mothers 
for their children are striking. One explanation is that 
the asthmatic children's mothers are more ego in- 
volved in the tasks of their children than the control 
children's mothers and are therefore not as able to 
use judgment in their goal statements. This does not 
explain, however, the height of the goal statements 
of the asthmatic children's mothers. Further explana- 
tions and research suggestions are offered. 
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11:40 Aw The Prosthetic Reaction Test (PRT). 
Stoney Fisuman and Apassa Wuirman, New 
York University. 

PROBLEM: To develop a test to reflect the psycho- 
logical adjustment of arm amputees in four major 
areas: (1) Ability to face reality, (2) Need for 
independence, (3) Ability to accept amputee status, 
and (4) Feelings of security. 
sungEcrs: Two samplings have been used to date in 
the development of the “PRT.” (1) A group of 12 
arm amputees from the New York area who were 
accustomed to wearing some sort of prosthetic de- 
vice: a hook, a passive hand, or an active hand. (2) 
A group of 82 arm amputees comprising a nation- 
wide selection who were also accustomed to wearing 
prosthetic devices. 
PROCEDURES : Multiple choice items and a scoring sys- 
tem were developed for a series of illustrations of 
nine frustrating situations based on the free re- 
sponses to these situations given by the 12 arm am- 
putees. It was possible to check the congruence of 
these multiple choice statements with the original 
freely expressed attitudes and clinical interview data. 
which were collected prior to this study. 

In an attempt to validate the test, it was admin- 
istered to 82 amputees who were participants in a 
90 day field study. During this time criterion infor- 
mation was gathered by means of questionnaires con- 
cerning the subject's use of a prosthesis, his experi 
ences with it, as well as information concerning his 
general experiences prior to the time of the study. 
These criterion data were analyzed by independent 
psychologists in an effort to determine the psycho- 
logical adjustment of each amputee in terms of the 
four areas measured by the PRT. The clinical judg- 
ments made were then compared with the total scores 
on the test for the ten best adjusted and the ten most 
poorly adjusted amputees. 

RESULTS: l. 70% of the rankings of the best and 

most poorly adjusted subjects were in agreement with 

the test scores achieved by the subjects. 

2. The PRT is scorable in such a way to reflect 
the adjustment of an arm amputee in four major 
areas, 

3. The PRT shows promise and indicates the 
need for further research with a more representative 
sample and better validation criteria, (Slides) 


11:55 Aw Personality factors and performance un- 
der stress in schizophrenics. MARVIN WALDMAN, 
Worcester State Hospital. 

PROBLEM: To investigate personality variables asso- 

ciated with performance on a psychomotor task un- 

der stressful and non-stressful conditions. ' 
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sunjects: Twenty schizophrenic men between the 
ages of twenty to forty years. 

procepurE: Each subject operated a pursuitmeter, 
which simulates the controls of an airplane. The 
subjects performed under stressful and non-stressful 
conditions. The Rorschach test was administered to 
each subject in a separate session. The following 
hypotheses derived from a previous study of nor- 
mal men were applied to a group of male schizo- 
phrenic subjects. 

(1) Performance on the pursuitmeter under non- 
stress conditions is positively related to a score com- 
puted from the following three Rorschach factors: 
number of responses, average time of first response, 
and “drive score.” High number of responses, fast 
average time of first response and high “drive score” 
are considered to reflect an active responsivity to- 
ward environment. 

(2) A score computed from different Rorschach 

factors is associated with performance under stress- 
ful conditions. These factors are W%, Dd%, and 
the ratio of form-dominant to form-subordinate re- 
sponses. Low W%, high Dd%, and a greater number 
of form-dominant than form-subordinate responses 
are each genetically late in appearance and seem to 
reflect in common a capacity to control or regulate 
one’s relations with the environment. 
RESULTS: Factors indicative of active responsivity to 
the environment are not associated with performance 
in this group of schizophrenic subjects. However, 
for the same group of schizophrenic subjects, per- 
formance under stress was found to be related with 
the “control” or “regulating” factors (p = .004). 

Thus control or regulating factors are related to 
performance under stress conditions in both normal 
and schizophrenic subjects. The hypothesis that ac- 
tive responsivity is related to performance on this 
task under non-stressful conditions is not confirmed. 


(Slides) 


LUNCHEON, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
12 :10—1 :30 PM, Friday, Club Room 8 


SYMPOSIUM: PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 
IN INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS 


1:40-3:50 PM, Friday, Bal Tabarin 
Ross SrAGNER, Chairman 


Participants: DANIEL J. Levinson, G. M. GILBERT, 
and Orro KLINEBERG, 


8. DIVISION or PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL PsycHonocy 


SYMPOSIUM: DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNT- 
ERED IN APPLYING THEORIES TO 
RESEARCH IN PERSONALITY 
AND SOCIAL DEVELOP- 

MENT OF CHILDREN 


4:00-6:00 PM, Friday, Bal Tabarin 
(Co-sponsored with Division 7.) 
Vincent Now ts, Chairman 


Participants: Rocer G. BARKER, ELSE FRENKEL- 
Brunswik, MERRILL Rorr, and Jonn WHITING. 


SYMPOSIUM: AMERICAN CULTURE AND 
AMERICAN PERSONALITY 


1:40-3:50 PM, Saturday, Bal Tabarin 
ABRAHAM H, Masrow, Chairman 


Participants: WALTER WEIsskKopF (economist), AL- 
FRED McCiunc Lee (sociologist), Orro KLINE- 
BERG, NATHAN Leires, and MArtHA WOLFEN- 
STEIN. 


SYMPOSIUM: ANALYSIS OF LANGUAGE 
BEHAVIOR IN PERSONALITY 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


4:00-6:00 PM, Saturday, Bal Tabarin 
Crartes E, Oscoop, Chairman 


Participants: Weston A. BousFietp, HAROLD 
Guerzkow, O. Hopart Mowrer, and RALPH K. 
WHITE. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND 
BUSINESS MEETING 


8:00 PM, Saturday, Ball Room 


J. McV, Huxr. A Program of Research in 
Psychotherapy 


PERSONALITY DYNAMICS 
10:00-11 :00 AM, Sunday, Ballroom 
DonaLp W. MacKinnon, Chairman 


10:00 am Recall of successes and failures related 
to differences in need for achievement. Joun W. 
ATKINSON, University of Michigan. 

PROBLEM: The interruption of tasks procedure has 

been utilized in a number of studies designed to 

show that experimentally induced ego-involvement 
influences the number of completed tasks (successes) 
and incompleted tasks (failures) recalled. Different 
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mean recall trends have been reported where very 
similar experimental procedures have been employed. 

The purpose of the present study is to measure the 

strength of need for achievement of subjects in the 
interruption of tasks experiment conducted under 
different experimental conditions in order to show 
that the so-called “ego-involving” or “self-esteem 
threatening” instruction produces different recall 
trends in individuals who differ in strength of need 
for achievement. 
SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: Eighty-three male college 
students comprised three experimental groups. Pro- 
cedure in the three groups differed only in the in- 
structions given subjects concerning twenty tasks 
they were to perform. It is assumed that the three 
instructions (Relaxed, Task, Ego-orienting) varied 
the likelihood that subjects would perceive comple- 
tion and incompletion as evidence of personal suc- 
cess and failure. Following performance on the tasks, 
half of which were interrupted, subjects wrote imagi- 
native stories in response to four pictures. Finally, 
subjects were asked to recall the tasks they had per- 
formed. 

A measure of need achievement was obtained for 
each subject by means of scoring procedures devel- 
oped by McClelland, Clark, Roby, and Atkinson in 
studies on the effect of experimentally induced 
achievement motivation on thematic apperception. ' 
RESULTS: As instructions increase the likelihood that 
completion and incompletion will be perceived as evi- 
dence of personal success and failure: (1) Subjects 
high in need achievement show a significant increase 
in recall of both completions and incompletions, and 
the Recall Difference (incompletions recalled minus 
completions recalled) increases near significantly. 
(2) Subjects low in need achievement show a sig- 
nificant increase in recall of completions, a near 
significant decrease in recall of incompletions, and 
the Recall Difference decreases significantly. 


10:15 AM The drive reducing function of fantasy 
behavior. Seymour Fesupacu, Yale University. 
Although fantasy behavior is of considerable theo- 
retical and practical importance, little empirical work 
has been directed toward ascertaining its functional 
significance. Much attention and study has been 
given, in recent years, to the effects of ungratified 
needs upon fantasy expression. Am unresolved and 
neglected problem, however, is the degree to which 
fantasy behavior satisfies these needs. It was pro- 
posed to investigate this problem by experimentally 
inducing aggression, eliciting fantasy material, and 
subsequently measuring the strength of the aggres- 
sive drive. Approximately 260 students in eleven gen- 
eral psychology classes from a large metropolitan 
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college participated in the experiment. Eight classes 
were subjected to insulting comments by the experi- 
menter at the beginning of the class hour. Three 
classes, the Non-Insult group, received a friendly 
introduction designed to gain their cooperation. Sub- 
sequent to the initial comments, four Thematic Ap- 
perception Test cards were administered by means of 
slides to the Non-Insult group and to five of the 
insulted classes. The Insult Fantasy group produced 
more aggressive stories than the Non-Insult group. 
The remaining insulted classes were given tasks 
which afforded little or no opportunity for fantasy, 
each class receiving a different task. The insulted sub- 
jects who were given the opportunity to express hos- 
tility in fantasy were later consistently and signifi- 
cantly less aggressive than similar subjects who were 
given non-fantasy tasks. In general, the results sup- 
port the hypothesis that fantasy behavior may serve 
to reduce motivation. 

This experiment was conducted with the support 
of a United States Public Health Service Research 
Fellowship grant. 


10:30 am Unconscious conception of parental fig- 
ures as a factor influencing perception of time. 
Seymour FisHer and Ruopa Lee FISHER, 
Houston VA Hospital and Houston Jewish Vo- 
cational Service. 

PROBLEM: To test the hypothesis that the more an 

individual unconsciously perceives his parents as 

dominating and controlling the more he overvalues 

time, perceives it as precious, “doled out.” This im- 

plies that individuals perceiving the parental figures 

as dominating should overestimate time intervals 

(see them as having greater value than they really 

do) more than individuals who do not perceive the 

parents as dominating. 

SUBJECTS: Fifty-five hospital employees: twenty- 

Seven men} twenty-eight women. Median age twenty- 

eight. 

PROCEDURE: Six pictures depicting parent-child re- 

lations and the Rorschach so-called “Father” and 

"Mother" cards (IV, VII) were used to evaluate 

unconscious conception of the parents. Subjects re- 

lated stories about the pictures, They responded to 
the Rorschach cards in the usual way. Two raters, 
jointly and on a blind basis, evaluated the combined 
data for each subject; and indicated the degree to 
which each parent was conceived of as dominating. 

Each subject estimated two time interval samples 
of thirty seconds, one minute, and three minutes. 

Each also estimated time required to compose two 

thematic stories and complete responding to each 
Rorschach card. Accuracy of estimate was tabulated 
for each subject. 
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CONCLUSIONS: (1) Definite and consistent indications 
were found that subjects unconsciously perceiving 
their parents as dominating are more likely than 
subjects who do not perceive their parents as domi- 
nating to overestimate thirty second intervals, one 
minute intervals, and length of time devoted to spe- 
cific test responses. 

(2) Underestimation of thirty second and one 
minute intervals and of time devoted to specific test 
responses is not meaningfully related to unconscious 
conception of the parents. 

(3) Estimation of the longer time interval of 
three minutes duration is not meaningfully related 
to unconscious conception of the parents. 


10:45 am The consistency of conceptual behavior 
as a function of certain proposed personality 
variables. WarrER Gruen, University of Ili- 
nois. 

PROBLEM : Conceptualization processes, specifically the 

formation of hypotheses, are assumed to represent 

the re-evaluation of perceptions, so that individual 
or personality differences, as demonstrated in percep- 
tion, would also influence the former. Five variables 
are proposed, along which individuals may differ con- 
sistently in their restructurization of perceptions. 

"These variables are assumed to determine the nature 

of the cognitive field or “map” at any moment: 

(1) Equatability, or the ability to achieve adequate 
representativeness of the cognitive map. 

(2) Propensity for inner, subjective and 

(3) Outer, environmental complexities, both defined 

as the sensitivity for complexities of the cog- 

nitive map. 

Organizational capacity, determining the degree 

of organization of the cognitive map. 

Interference factors, or availability of previous 

traces, which may cause intrinsic changes in 

cognitive maps. 

To demonstrate the consistent operation of these 

variables in the same individual, the variables were 

measured and compared in two widely differing tasks. 

SUBJECTS : 50 college sophomores, 

PROCEDURE: The Rorschach test was used, and some 

new scoring categories were set up to more clearly 

represent the above variables. These scores were com- 
pared with measures of map drawings of a stylus 
maze, obtained at different stages of the learning 

process. g 

RESULTS: (1) Equatability as measured in the Ror- 
schach was not found to be related to any of 
the map variables. The independence of this 
dimension is therefore doubtful. 

(2) Propensity for inner complexities was signifi- 
cantly related to more efficient conceptualization 


(4) 
(5) 
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of the maze on paper in the beginning of the 
task. 

Propensity for outer complexities was related 
to the ability to draw larger map patterns at the 
beginning. 

Organizational capacity was related to a greater 
integration of the maze path in the map draw- 
ings at the beginning. 

The reversal in the above-mentioned relation- 
ships towards the end of the learning process 
was attributed to interference factors, chiefly to 
a slackening of motivation for a non-challenging 
task. (Slides) 


PERSONALITY AND PERCEPTION 
11:10-12:10 PM, Sunday, Ballroom 
Launor F. Carter, Chairman 


11:10 am The perceived size of coins in normal 
and  hypnotically induced economic states. 
Wayne R. AsnuLEY, RosERT S. Harper, and 
Date L. Runyon, University of Oklahoma and 
Knox College. (Sponsor, Robert S. Harper) 

The problem was to determine if the perceiver can 
contribute to the organization of his perceptions in 
a structured stimulus situation. 

Thirty Knox College students from relatively 
homogeneous socio-economic backgrounds volun- 
teered for each of the two phases of the experiment. 
Nine Ss who showed signs of experiencing visual 
hallucinations in the hypnotic state were selected for 
Phase I. Eight Ss reached this criterion in Phase II. 

Through the use of hypnosis, amnesia was induced 
in the Ss and "Rich" or "Poor" life histories sub- 
stituted. Each S adjusted a variable size spot of 
light so that it appeared to be equal to the remem- 
bered size of a penny, nickel dime, or quarter 
(Phase I), or to the apparent size of a penny, nickel, 
dime, or quarter that actually was present (Phase II). 
In each phase each S made settings in the "Rich," 
the “Poor,” and the normal states. In Phase II the 
Ss were also shown a slug from an electrical termi- 
nal box and, in both the “Rich” and “Poor” states, 
adjusted the spot to appear equal to the slug when 
they were told it was made of lead, silver, white gold, 
and platinum. 

The Ss, in the normal state, adjusted the light spot 
to be approximately equal to the physical size of the 
coins. In the “Poor” state the Ss’ settings were con- 
sistently larger than in the normal state, and in the 
"Rich" state the settings were consistently smaller. 
"The size of the spot that was called equal to the slug 
increased as the cost of the metal increased. The 
conclusion was that the psychological organization 
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(which is responsible for the wants, needs, interests, 
attitudes, values, etc.) of a person can contribute to 
the figural organization of his perceptions. 


11:25 am Attitude towards money, need, and meth- 
ods of presentation as determinants of percep- 
tion of coins from six to ten years of age. BER- 
NARD G. RoseNTHAL, University of Chicago. 

PROBLEM: 1. How do economic status and methods 
of presentation of coins effect perception of size of 
coins? 2. What attitudes toward money do rich and 
poor children have, and how are they related to per- 
ception of size of coins? 3. How do these above 
phenomena develop in rich and poor children from 
six to ten years of age? 
SUBJECTS: Sixty rich and sixty poor children from 
six to ten years of age. 
PROCEDURE: The child, seated 12" in front of a box, 
turns a dial to vary a circle of light on a screen of 
the box from g” to 24" in diameter. He makes a 
judgment of size of penny, nickel, dime, quarter, half 
dollar from ascending and descending positions. 
Method of average error was used to obtain esti- 
mates of size of coin. Judgments were made under 
the following conditions: memory; coin on hand; 
coin on glass; and aluminum disks. Order of presen- 
tation of coins and order of presentation of above 
conditions were varied systematically, Analysis of 
variance design was utilized. A questionnaire was 
administered to each child to discover his values 
concerning money: what he would do with it; how 
he would spend it; what he thinks money will buy; 
his concept of rich and poor; etc. 
RESULTS: Results represent completion of analysis, | 
only part of which was presented in paper delivered 
last year. Supplementary results: Rich 10 year olds 
estimates of size of coin significantly greater than 
poor 10’s while poor 6’s estimate size as significantly 
greater than rich 6’s. The rich do not change in per- 
ceptual overestimation from 6 to 10; the poor show 
a gradual drop from 6 to 10, being higher than the 
rich at 10 and lower at 6. Overall effects: coin on 
hand estimated higher than coin on glass while alu- 
minum disk on glass estimated higher than coin on 
glass. Memory overestimation higher for poor than 
rich. 


11:40 am Some determinants of apparent size. 
Jerome S. Bruner and Joun S. RODRIGUES, 
Harvard University. 

PROBLEM: Bruner and Goodman have reported in- 

creases in apparent sizes of coins as a function of 

their value, while Carter and Schooler, repeating 
their experiment with modifications, found no per- 
ceptual accentuation but only memory accentuation. 
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The object of the present experiment is to discover 
under what conditions the Bruner-Goodman accentu- 
ation effects occur and do not occur. 

supjects: 150 subjects, ages 9 to 12, made size 
judgments by the method of average error under 
various conditions, 

PROCEDURE: To investigate the differences between 
the Bruner-Goodman and Carter-Schooler proce- 
dures, and to study other possible determinants of 
apparent size, these conditions were investigated : 
(1) nature and value of the objects being judged: 
coins (penny, nickel, and quarter) and correspond- 
ingly large paper and metal discs, and luminous light 
patches; (2) shape of the variable light stimulus 
adjusted by subject to equal the test objects: circu- 
lar (Carter-Schooler), nine-chorded (Bruner-Good- 
man), and six-chorded figures; (3) the subject's 
set: for accuracy or for valuation; (4) position of 
test objects: in hand or on table; (5) order of pres- 
entation; and (6) conventional sources of space 
error. 

CONCLUSIONS: It is possible, by proper choice of 
conditions, to reproduce both the Bruner-Goodman 
and the Carter-Schooler results. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to state systematically the reasons why one 
set of conditions favors value determinants of ap- 
parent size and other conditions tend to obliterate 
them. Indeed, the question of why the conditions of 
one pair of experimenters yields results somewhat 
different from those introduced by the other pair 
remains considerably unresolved. But both results 
are reproducible. We conclude simply that there are 
conditions under which value is a determinant of 
apparent size and these conditions will be discussed. 
In short, apparent size, like most of nature, is mul- 
tiply determined and value is one of its many de- 
terminants, (Slides) 


11:55 AM Some effects of motivation on visual dis- 
crimination. Ropert P. HorsToN, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

PROBLEM: Sensory psychologists have traditionally 
assumed that data obtained by psychophysical meas- 
urement represent basic sensory mechanisms un- 
affected by social or psychological factors. Recent 
evidence suggests that any measurement involving 
the whole organism cannot be entirely independent 
of such variables. 

This experiment is intended to test the hypothesis 
that an experimentally induced increase in motivation 
will result in a lowered intensity discrimination 
threshold for a point source of light; and a sub- 
hypothesis that this drop will be greater when thresh- 
old is measured by the “yes-no” method (subject 
simply indicates whether or not he sees the light) 
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than when it is measured by the “multiple-choice” 
method (subject specifies in which of four time in- 
tervals the light occurred). 

suByEcTs: Twenty-four elementary psychology stu- 
dents. 

PROCEDURE: Two control groups (one for each psy- 
chophysical method) were tested for six consecutive 
days in two-hour sessions under standard motivating 
conditions (defined by a seventy cent per hour wage) 
to account for learning and fatigue effects. 

Four experimental groups (two for each psycho- 

physical procedure) were tested for three days under 
the same standard motivating conditions, to provide 
a base from which to evaluate changes due to increase 
in motivation (“pep talk” and additional remunera- 
tion for improvement over one’s own score) intro- 
duced at the fourth session. 
RESULTS: The major hypothesis was fully substan- 
tiated, inasmuch as the experimental groups showed 
a drop in threshold significant far beyond the .01 
level, while the control groups experienced a rise in 
threshold. The sub-hypothesis was not confirmed, 
since a drop of equivalent magnitude occurred with 
both psychophysical techniques. Suggestive results 
concerning the differential effect of personality fac- 
tors (as measured by F scale) were also obtained. 


SYMPOSIUM: PSYCHOLOGY AND LIN- 
GUISTICS—A REPORT OF THE 
CORNELL CONFERENCE 


1:40-3:50 PM, Sunday, Crystal Room 
(Co-sponsored with Division 3.) 
Joun B. CarroLL, Chairman 


Participants: RicHarp L. SortowoN, CHARLES E. 
Oscoop, Tuomas A. SrsEOK (linguist), and J. 
C. R. LICKLIDER (experimentalist). 


MINORITY GROUP PROBLEMS 
4:00-5:00 PM, Sunday, Crystal Room 
Morton Drurscu, Chairman 


4:00 pm White and Negro attitudes toward non- 
segregation. Wayne H. HOLTZMAN and JAMES 
A. TURMAN, University of Texas. (Sponsor, 
Wayne H. Holtzman) 

PROBLEM : To determine and compare the attitudes of 

white and Negro school teachers toward non-segrega- 

tion in the public schools and to investigate factors 

related to such attitudes. 

SUBJECTS: The present sample consists of 144 white 

and 150 Negro teachers in the Texas public schools 
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who were attending either the University of Texas or 
Texas State University during the summer of 1950. 
PROCEDURE: A special questionnaire, similar in some 
respects to the Allport-Kramer scale, was pretested 
on both Negro and white students and then ad- 
ministered to 230 graduate students in education at 
the University of Texas and 203 education students 
at the State University for Negroes. Only those in- 
dividuals actively engaged in teaching were included 
in the present study. Consisting of 64 items, the ques- 
tionnaire was designed to study the relationships be- 
tween personal-environmental factors and attitudes 
toward racial segregation. 

Because of the large number of teachers returning 
to the state universities during the summer, the 
present sample is believed to approximate reasonably 
well the total teacher population of public schools in 
‘Texas. 

Twelve items dealt specifically with racial segrega- 

tion and were used to develop a measure of the at- 
titude, “tolerance of non-segregation.” The data were 
then exhaustively analyzed according to race, sex, and 
high or low tolerance scores for each of the items in 
the questionnaire. 
RESULTS: Forty-four per cent of the white and 57 
per cent of the Negro teachers favored non-segrega- 
tion in all instances. Only four per cent of the white 
and one per cent of the Negro teachers disapproved 
of-non-segregated education at all levels. Other find- 
ings of practical interest as well as theoretical signif- 
icance will be presented and related to previous 
studies concerning racial attitudes. 


4:15 pm An experimental study of answers to anti- 
Negro remarks. Jonn HanprNo, American Jew- 
ish Congress. 

PROBLEM; What is the effect upon bystanders of hear- 

ing anti-Negro remarks answered (1) by two con- 

trasting arguments; and (2) by a white answerer, 
as compared with a Negro answerer ? 

suBJECTS: 564 white adults recruited off the street 

near Times Square, New York City. 

PROCEDURE: A dramatized incident involving anti- 

Negro remarks was presented to groups of subjects, 

recruited by the promise of “half a dollar for half 

an hour of your time to watch a little play and give 
us your opinion.” In each presentation the anti-Negro 
remarks were answered in two different ways, one 
emphasizing the American tradition of fair play and 
equal treatment for all groups, the other emphasizing 
the facts of individual differences. In half the pres- 

entations the answerer was white; in half, he was a 

Negro, All answers were made in a calm, quiet 

manner, Audience reactions were measured by at- 

titude scales administered at various points in each 
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presentation and a questionnaire administered at the 
end. All replies were anonymous. 

RESULTS: There were significant differences in re- 
sponse to the Negro answerer as compared to the 
white answerer. Groups hearing a Negro answerer 
seemed to show a slight decrease in prejudice after 
seeing the first version of the incident and a slight 
increase in prejudice after seeing the second version, 
regardless of the type of answer made. In these 
groups there was a significant preference for the in- 
dividual differences argument. 

Among groups hearing a white answerer there were 
no significant changes in attitude. These groups 
tended to prefer the American tradition argument to 
the individual differences reply, but this preference 
is not statistically reliable. 


4:30 pm Identification with the aggressor: some 
personality correlates of anti-Semitism among 
Jews. Irvine Sarnorr, University of Michigan. 

PROBLEM: In this study, the phenomenon of Jewish 

anti-Semitism was used as a vehicle for testing several 

derivations from the Freudian theory of identification 
with the aggressor. From this theory, we selected 
three broad personality dimensions on which persons 
who identify with the aggressor are presumed to 

differ from persons who resist the use of such a 

mechanism of defense. These dimensions were: (1) 

attitudes toward the parents; (2) attitudes toward 

the self; (3) methods of dealing with hostility 
directed toward the self by others. 

Six general hypotheses and twenty-three specific 
predictions were derived to test for the personality 
differences between Jews who adopt (identify with) 
the anti-Semitic attitudes circulated by majority group 
bigots and Jews who reject (do not identify with) 
these biased attitudes. 
supyects: 100 Jewish male college students. 
PROCEDURE: Our measure of identification with the 
aggressor was an anti-Semitism scale devised for 
Jewish respondents. Abbreviated forms of Murray’s 
Thematic Apperception Test and the Michigan Sen- 
tence Completion Test were used as measures of the 
personality variables. 

Based on the distribution of anti-Semitism scores, 
the sample was divided into a High group (45 sub- 
jects) and a Low group (55 subjects). 

Chi-square and Fisher’s Exact Test were used to 
determine the significance of the difference between 
the number of Highs and Lows who manifested the 
possession of any given personality trait. 

RESULTS: All the twenty-three predictions yielded re- 

sults in the expected direction. The overall findings 

are: TS 
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(1) The Highs had more negative and fewer posi- 
tive attitudes toward their parents. 

(2) The Highs had more negative and fewer posi- 
tive attitudes toward themselves. 

(3) The Highs tended to be more frequently pas- 
sive in the face of interpersonal hostility. 

(4) The Highs were less prone to actively retaliate 
against aggressors. 

This research contributes experimental support to 
some aspects of the Freudian theory of identification 
with the aggressor, 


4:45 pm The ideology of authoritarian Jews. 
Joserpu AprLsow, Michigan State College. 
PROBLEM: Recent research into the dynamics of 
prejudice has suggested the existence of an author- 
itarian personality type, in which there are found 
meaningful associations between particular ideological 
positions and particular personality and life-history 
variables. The present study investigated whether 
these relationships obtain among members of the 
Jewish ethnic minority. 
POPULATION AND PROCEDURE: A sample of seventeen 
Jewish college men were interviewed intensively for 
the purpose of formulating hypotheses as to the na- 
ture of Jewish authoritarian ideology. Statements 
thought to represent this ideology were included in 
a twenty-two item Likert-type scale which was ad- 
ministered to 242 Jewish college students. 
RESULTS: The interviews suggested that among the 
constituents of Jewish authoritarianism were the fol- 
lowing: the Jews are divided into ingroup and out- 
group, the latter being seen (in a middle-class 
sample) as violators of middle-class standards, as 
being seclusive, intrusive, offensive, non-conforming ; 
the Gentiles are similarly dichotomized, the central 
belief being that anti-Semitism is a lower-class Gentile 
trait, to which the middle-class is not given; anti- 
Semitism is viewed as caused by the deviant behavior 
of the outgroup Jews; anti-Semitism, it is felt, may 
best be combatted by a change in the behavior of these 
Jews; it is believed that organizational activity against 
anti-Semitism should be discrete, so as to avoid 
antagonizing the powerful majority; political and 
economic solutions of anti-Semitism are rejected. 

The scale of Jewish Authoritarianism is internally 
consistent, possesses a corrected odd-even reliability 
of .79, and is valid to the extent that its correlation 
with the California F scale is .67 and in that it can 
differentiate certain sociological groups. 

A separate scale of Jewish group identification was 
constructed, and the paper discusses Jewish author- 
itarianism in its relationships to ethnic identification, 
personality organization, and social class membership. 


STUDIES ON THE SELF CONCEPT 
8:50-9:50 AM, Monday, Bal Tabarin 
RICHARD CRUTCHFIELD, Chairman 


8:50 am Stability of the self-concept as a dimen- 
sion of personality. Joun J. BrownFatn, Detroit 
VA Regional Office. 
PROBLEM: To develop an operational measure of sta- 
bility of the self-concept and to demonstrate the re- 
lationship between such stability and several criteria 
of adjustment. 
supyects: 62 members of two men's cooperative 
houses at the University of Michigan. 
PROCEDURE: Subjects rated themselves under vary- 
ing instructions on an inventory of 25 personality 
variables constituting the measure of the self-concept. 
Under one set of instructions, subjects gave them- 
selves the benefit of any realistic doubt they had 
about their standing on each variable, thus yielding 
a “positive” self-concept. Following other instruc- 
tions, subjects denied themselves the benefit of such 
doubt, thus yielding a "negative" self-concept. The 
absolute differences between these positively and 
negatively slanted self-ratings on each item, summed 
over all the inventory items, is the operational meas- 
ure of stability. The larger this discrepancy the 
more unstable the self-concept is considered to be. 
The estimated reliability of this measure is .93. It 
was assumed that stability reflects an integrative 
function rather than rigidity of personality. There- 
fore, the 15 subjects identified as rigid (according 
to high scores on the Frenkel-Brunswik F ( Predis- 
position for Fascism) Scale) were eliminated before 
testing the hypothesis. Adjustment was measured in 
terms of subjects’ performance on the Guilford- 
Martin GAMIN Scale, evaluation by the group, and 
behavior in rating self and others. Fisher's "t" was 
used to test significance of differences between means 
of adjustment measures for the 15 subjects with the 
most stable and the 15 with the least stable selí- 
concepts. 
RESULTS: All findings support the theoretical predic- 
tion that subjects with more stable self-concepts are 
better adjusted than those with less stable selí-con- 
cepts. Stability of the self-concept appears to be a 
dimension of personality useful in understanding be- 
havior and predicting adjustment. 


9:05 am Ethnocentrism and the concept of self. 

Dav Peart, Fort Custer VA Hospital. 
PROBLEM: To ascertain whether any relationship ex- 
isted between ethnocentric attitudes, associated per- 
sonality characteristics and the construct of the 
“concept of self.” 
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SUBJECTS: Twelve hospitalized white, gentile, male 
neurotic patients were studied. 

PROCEDURE: Q-technique procedure was employed to 
study the self-concept by means of a 180 self trait 
universe which was distributed by subjects accord- 
ing to their self conceptualization, and again, accord- 
ing to their idealized self image. These distributions 
were quantified and the correlations obtained be- 
tween subjects’ self-concepts factor-analyzed by 
Thurstone’s centroid method, and self factors ex- 
tracted. These were then rank order correlated with 
E and F Scale variables of the California Public 
Opinion Questionnaire 60-A which were given the 
subjects to obtain measures of ethnocentric attitudes 
and underlying personality characteristics, Subjects’ 
actual and idealized self-concepts were also corre- 
lated, 

RESULTS: The self-concepts of the twelve neurotic 
subjects were disclosed factorially to be constituted 
of two general factors, identified as “self-esteem and 
self-reliance” and “lack of awareness and anxiety 
concerning impulse and hostility control.” Signifi- 
cant rank order correlations ranging from .55 to .83 
were found between these factors and E Scale vari- 
ables. Significant correlations were also found be- 
tween these factors and such F Scale variables as 
conventionalism, authoritarian submission, and au- 
thoritarian aggression. In addition, moderately high 
positive correlations between the self picture and 
the idealized self characterized the ethnocentric sub- 
jects whereas those low in ethnocentrism saw no or 
even negative correspondence between their actual 
and idealized selves. 

CONCLUSIONS: That a significant relationship between 
the concept of self and ethnocentric ideology existed 
for the experimental subjects and that high and low 
ethnocentric subjects fell into two sharply differen- 
tiated concept of self types. 


9:20 am The relation between expressed acceptance 
of self and expressed acceptance of others. 
EMANUEL M. Bercer, University of Minnesota. 

PROBLEM: (a) To develop a group instrument for 

the measurement of Self-Acceptance and Acceptance 

of Others. 

(b) To test the relationship between these vari- 
ables in a variety of groups using the developed 
instruments. 
susyects: 183 day students and 33 evening students 
at a university; 33 prisoners; 38 stutterers; 18 adults 
in a YMCA class; 7 speech problem cases; 3 coun- 
selees. 

PROCEDURE: (a) The variables were defined and 

statements selected or constructed to accord with 

the elements in the definitions. An item analysis was 
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made to select the items with highest discriminating 
power. Matched half reliabilities were obtained. Evi- 
dence of validity was gathered by comparing judges' 
ratings of essays written about self-acceptance and 
acceptance of others with scores on the scales; by 
comparing groups which might be expected to show 
differences in some direction. 

(b) The scales were administered to the above 


'groups and correlations between the variables ob- 


tained. 

RESULTS: Estimates of whole test reliability were .89 
or greater for the Self-Acceptance scale except for 
one group for which it was .75. For the Acceptance 
of Others scale they ranged from .78 to .88. Corre- 
lations between judges’ ratings and scores on the 
scales were .90 for Self-Acceptance (N = 20); 73 
for Acceptance of Others (N —20) both signifi- 
cantly greater than zero. Group comparisons all 
showed differences in the expected direction. Two 
of these differences were significant at the .02 and 
.01 levels of confidence. For a third, P was about 
.06. The product-moment correlations between the 
two scales were significantly greater than zero for 
all groups except one. P was .0006 or less except 
for the one which was .06. 

CONCLUSIONS: (a) The scales have satisfactory reli- 
ability. There is considerable evidence of their valid- 
ity. 
(b) The results support the generalization that a 
positive correlation exists between the two variables. 


9:35 AM The phenomenal self as a determinant of 
visual perception. Geraro Haicu, Springfield 
College. 

PROBLEM: The experimental hypothesis was derived 

from a conceptual framework based upon the per- 

sonality theory recently presented by Rogers. The 
hypothesis predicted that attitudes toward the con- 
ceived self, attitudes toward the self ideal and atti- 
tudes toward inconsistency between self and ideal 
are demonstrable determinants of what the indi- 
vidual selects perceptually from his environment. 

suBJECTS: Twenty-sever volunteers from an intro- 
ductory psychology class were used as subjects. 

PROCEDURE: The basic pattern of this research in- 

volves analysis of relationships between the hypothe- 

sized determinants of perception, on the one hand, 
and speed of recognition for words associated with 
these determinants, on the other hand. 

Forty-eight words were selected from counseling 
interviews as words with which a person might de- 
scribe himself. 

Recognition time values were obtained by present- 
ing these words in random order to each subject via 
a tachistoscope at progressively slower exposure 
speeds until recognition occurred. 
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The hypothesized determinants of perception were 

measured by having each subject rank order the self- 
describing words first with reference to his conceived 
self (the kind of person he thinks he is); and sec- 
ondly, with reference to his self-ideal (the kind of 
person he would like to be). A measure of disparity 
was obtained by subtracting the individual's self- 
descriptiveness ranking from his ideal-descriptiveness 
ranking for a given word. 
RESULTS: Statistical analysis permits the following 
conclusions to be drawn: (1) Attitudes toward the 
self are demonstrable determinants of perception; 
(2) Attitudes toward the self-ideal are demonstrable 
determinants of perception. These two conclusions 
may be summarized to indicate that the more closely 
a word is identified with either the concept of self 
or with the self-ideal, the more rapidly is it likely 
to be recognized. (3) Words associated with high 
threat are recognized more slowly than words asso- 
ciated with low threat. Thus, threat in the form of 
inconsistency between conceived self and self-ideal 
is a demonstrable determinant of perception. 


INTERACTION OF INDIVIDUAL AND 
SOCIAL FACTORS 


10:00-11:00 AM, Monday, Bal Tabarin 
M. B. Smitu, Chairman 


10:00 am The interrelationships among social atti- 
tudes as a function of personality variables. 
EucENE A. Cocan, University of Illinois. 

PROBLEM: The hypotheses underlying this investiga- 
tion are: (1) the attitudes an individual holds to- 
ward social groups, symbols or institutions are a 
function of personality needs and reaction modes; 
(2) the relationship that an individual tends to enter 
into with authority and his characteristic tendency 
to accept or resist change are personality variables 
that determine, in part, social attitudes; (3) there 
is a direct relationship between the tendency to sub- 
mit to authority and the tendency to resist change. 
SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: The above hypotheses 
were tested by administering thirteen attitude scales 
to groups of adults and predicting, in terms of the 
hypotheses, both the rotated factor solution and the 
relative magnitudes of the intercorrelations among 
the attitudes. 

The attitudes measured were concerned with na- 
tionalism, change, Russia, God, conventionality, cyni- 
cism (fatalism), ethnocentrism, authority, militarism, 
ethnic reification, government ownership, world or- 
ganization, and labor, 

RESULTS: It was possible to predict the intercorrela- 
tions among the thirteen attitudes in a manner sig- 
nificantly better than chance—there was a reliable 
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correlation of .46 between the empirical correlations 
and the theoretically deduced correlation indices. 

The two factors emerged from a blind rotation to 
simple structure with the correlation between them 
much as predicted. 

Two other factors emerged from the factor analy- 
sis. One was interpreted as the tendency to react to 
some of the attitude scale items as representing "so- 
cialistic" or "antisocialistic" ideas; the items were 
responded to in terms of the degree of agreement or 
disagreement with what the subject conceived to be 
"socialism." 

The fourth factor is tentatively identified as a 
paranoid-ethnocentrism variable. 

The four factors account for approximately half 
of the variance of the tests. This implies that the 
parameters derived (factors) account for more than 
half of the determination of the attitudes since the 
estimate is lowered by unreliability of measurement. 
(Slides) 


10:15 am The recall of interrupted group tasks: 
a measure of individual motivation for group 
goals. Murray Honowrrz, University of Illinois. 

PROBLEM: How are motivational processes in mem- 
bers affected by events occurring in groups, eg. 
group goal-setting and goal-striving? Derivations 
from Lewin’s theory of motivation were tested, 
motivation being conceptualized in terms of tension 
systems and measured by the Zeigarnik method. 
SUBJECTS: Five-woman teams, representing eighteen 
sororities. 
PROCEDURE: Each team worked as a group on fifteen 
jigsaw puzzles, so designed that individual contribu- 
tions to the work could not be identified. Group de- 
cisions were made whether or not to complete each 
task. The announcement of the group decision and 
subsequent group interruption or completion were 
experimentally controlled. Data collected included 
recall of tasks and attitudes toward disagreements 
with the group vote. 

RESULTS: The following theoretical derivations were 

confirmed at the .05 level: 

Where individual decision and group decision agree 
about 

(1) task completion: A tension system for comple- 
tion is aroused..It is reduced if the group com- 
pletes the task. It is not reduced if the task is 
interrupted. 

(2) task avoidance: A tension system for avoidance 
is aroused. This is reduced if the group halts 
work on the task. 

Where individual decision and group decision dis- 
agree and 

(3) the individual accepts the group decision: then 
the results of 1 and 2 follow. 
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(4) the individual rejects the group decision: then 
(a) if the person desires task completion but 
the group decides for avoidance, there is 

no reduction of tension. 

(b) if the person desires task avoidance but 
the group decides for completion, there is 
no reduction in tension whether or not 
work is interrupted. 

ADDITIONAL FINDINGS; If an individual's voting devi- 
ates markedly from announced group votes, the 
tendency to recall interrupted tasks is replaced by 
the tendency to recall “rewarded” tasks, i.e., tasks 
on which own vote and group vote agree. The use 
of the “group Zeigarnik” technique for studying 
group processes and member motivation is discussed. 
(Slides) 


10:30 am A quantitative study of the role of un- 
conscious attitudes in the dynamics of a social 
group. FreD E. Fieper, University of Chicago. 

PROBLEM: Previous studies have indicated that un- 
conscious attitudes can be quantified and meaningfully 
interpreted in therapeutic situations. The present study 
presents an extension of these methods to the problems 
of group dynamics in a fraternity house group. 
SUBJECTS : 26 members of a fraternity who had known 
each other for at least six months. 
PROCEDURE: Each subject was asked to describe, by 
means of Q-technique, (a) himself, as he is now, (b) 
how he would ideally like to be, (c) how his best- 
liked fraternity brother will describe himself, and (d) 
how his least-liked fraternity brother will describe 
himself. Correlations for each subject were intercor- 
related and correlated with self-descriptions of best- 
liked and least-liked choices. By appropriate statistical 
handling, each subject’s unconscious attitudes of psy- 
chological closeness (liking, giving of himself) or 
distance (disliking) were obtained, as well as at- 
titudes of demandingness or succorance and support 
toward others. 

RESULTS: On the basis of this procedure, individuals 

can be classified into categories corresponding to the 

interpersonal relationships which they attempt to 
create with others. When this is done we find that: 

(a) informal leaders of the main group fall into one 

category (which is also most like that which we would 

expect to find among good therapists), (b) leaders 
of two splinter groups fall into- different categories 
than their followers, (c) members of different groups 

tend to cluster in one or two categories, and (d) 

isolates tend to fall into categories different from 

those of group members to whom they attach them- 

selves. j 

These results will be discussed in terms of percep- 
tions of potentially need-fulfilling and need-threaten- 
ing interpersonal relationships. (Slides) 
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10:45 AM The relation of authoritarianism of the 
aircrew member to his acceptance by the airplane 
commander. Kermit J. Ronne, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

PROBLEM ; Fillmore Sanford in his book Authoritarian- 
ism and Leadership describes the authoritarian char- 
acter in the leader-follower relationship, On the basis 
of this conception of authoritarianism he suggests 
the possibility that the authoritarian as a leader will 
be more likely than the equalitarian to be accepted 
by his superiors. It was decided to test a similar 
proposition: that the authoritarian as a follower 
would be more likely to be accepted than the equal- 
itarian. 
sunJECTS: Twenty aircrews consisting of twenty air- 
plane commanders and 176 aircrew members were the 
subjects. 
PROCEDURES: Each crew member was given both San- 
ford’s A-E scale and the California group's F scale 
to measure authoritarianism. In addition he was rated 
by his airplane commander on the basis of willingness 
to take the man to combat, on the basis of the man's 
desirability as a friend, and on the basis of the air-. 
plane commander's confidence in him. Each of the 
authoritarian scales was correlated with the ratings 
given by the A/C on friendship, combat, and con- 
fidence. 

RESULTS: The correlations of the F scale with friend- 

ship, confidence, and combat are — .457, — .112, and 

— .326, respectively. For the A-E scale they are (in 

the same order) — .276, — .141, and — .226. All are 

significant at the one per cent level of confidence ex- 
cept the correlations with confidence which are not 
significant. 


STUDIES IN GROUP DYNAMICS 
11:10-12:10 PM, Monday, Bal Tabarin 
Rogert FnENCH, Chairman 


11:10 am The behavior of leaders and other group 
members. Launor F. Carrer, BEATRICE MEIR- 
owirz and Joun Lanzerra, University of 
Rochester. 

PROBLEM : The psychological literature is replete with 

lists of behavior or traits which purport to char- 

acterize leaders. The purpose of this paper is two- 
fold: first; to describe the actual observed behavior of 
leaders and other group members, and second, to 
compare the types of behavior seen in small groups 
working under conditions where the leader is ap- 


' pointed and where there is no designated leader. 


sugzecrs: The subjects used were forty junior 
NROTC students. 

PROCEDURE: The subjects worked in groups of four. 
After having been run as a "leaderless group" of 
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four, they were later observed working as a group 
where one of the members was designated as the 
leader, Each member’s behavior was charaterized in 
terms of a detailed system of categories described 
elsewhere. 

RESULTS: For purposes of analysis the leader is de- 
fined as the individual designated as the leader in 
those groups where such an appointment was made; 
in “leaderless groups” the subject was chosen as the 
leader, who was judged by two observers to have 
been the leader. The overall level of activity of the 
leaders was somewhat, but not strikingly, greater than 
that of other group members. The items of behavior 
which most clearly characterized leaders over all 
three types of tasks (Reasoning, Mechanical Assem- 
bly, and Discussion) and the two types of situations 
were: Diagnosing situations—making interpretations, 
proposing courses of action for others, initiating ac- 
tions toward problem solution which were followed, 
and giving information on how to carry out action. 
Other behavior such as, calling for attention, defend- 
ing proposals, or giving expressions of opinion are 
not broadly characteristic of the leaders. Many types 
of behavior seemed fairly specific to particular tasks 
or situations. Notable is a tendency for appointed 
leaders to behave more “democratically” than emer- 
gent leaders in these situations. (Slides) 


11:25 AM The effects of group size and of threat 
reduction upon creativity in a problem-solving 
situation. Jack R. Gis, University of Colorado. 

PROBLEM: To determine (a) the effects of size of 

group upon creativity (idea productivity) in a group 

problem- solving situation, and (b) the effects of in- 
duced reduction of threat upon creativity in the vary- 
ing sized groups. 

supyects: 1,152 college students drawn at random 

from a group of students in elementary psychology 

classes. 

PROCEDURE: Groups of varying sizes were given a set 

to produce as many solutions as possible to a series 

of problems permitting multiple solutions. The groups 

varied in size, containing 1, 2, 3, 6, 12, 24, 48, or 96 

members. Each group session lasted exactly 30 minutes 

after the instructions containing the set were read. 

Data were gathered for three groups of each size 

under each of two conditions, making a series of 

48 groups. Under Condition A the groups contained 

an equal number of each sex seated alternately, were 
arranged in a standard seating pattern, were given 
comparable instructions with an attempt to avoid 
special induced motivations or inhibitions to the ac- 
tivity in question. Under Condition B the conditions 
were the same with the exception that the experi- 
menter read a different set of instructions, which had 
been found in previous experiments to reduce the 
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threat in the situation. Independent checks indicated 
that the threat was greatly reduced in the experi- 
mental condition, Condition B. Data were tabulated 
in two ways: (a) absolute number of solutions pro- 
duced, and (b) scores weighted for independently- 
judged “goodness” of solution. 

RESULTS; The number of ideas produced was found to 
increase in a negatively accelerated function of size 
of group in each of the two conditions. The number 
and quality of solutions produced were found to be 
significantly greater under Condition B (reduced 
threat) than under Condition A for each of the eight 
group sizes. 


11:40 AM Task structure and group process. Mor- 
ton DeutscH, New York University. 

propLEM; To determine the effects of two different 
types of tasks upon various aspects of group process. 
supyects: 10 experimental groups were established; 
each group was composed of five introductory psy- 
chology students. 

PROCEDURE: The 10 experimental groups each met 
once weekly, for a total of five experimental sessions. 
At each session, a group was confronted with two 
problems: a human relations problem and a mathemat- 
ical type puzzle. The members of five of the groups 
were motivated by rewards which depended upon the 
relative goodness of the productivity of the group in 
comparison with the productivity of the other group; 
members in such groups all received the same rewards. 
The members of the other five groups were motivated 
by rewards which depended upon the relative good- 
ness of their contributions to the group product in 
comparison with the other members of this group; 
members in these latter groups all received different 
rewards. 

pEsuLTs: The data reveal that the mathematical and 
the human relations problems differ in the following 
respects: (a) The solutions of the mathematical prob- 
lems are more objectively demonstrable and, as a con- 
sequence, it is possible for the individual to work 
more independently of his fellow members; (b) the 
mathematical problems offer more obstacles to com- 
munication than do the human relations problems; 
(c) the content of the human relations problem is 
more “value-laden” than is the content of the math- 
ematical problems. These differences in task structure 
result in: more individualized effort, (less coordina- 
tion of efforts, fewer attempts at communication) in 
solution of the mathematical problems; more conflict 
(blocking, self-defending, and aggression) in the 
human relations problems; and more communication 
difficulties in the mathematical problems. The results, 
however, clearly indicate an interacting effect between 
nature of task and nature of the group. The structure 
of the mathematical problems is such as to minimize 
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the differences between cooperative and competitive 
groups in some respects, while the structure of the 
human relations problems, on the other hand, tends 
to bring out the differences between the two types of 
groups. 


11:55 am The influence (power, control) of the 
first-line supervisor as a determinant of employee 
response to his supervisory practices. DonaLp 
C. Petz, University of Michigan. 

PROBLEM: Surveys of the literature indicate that 
leadership is often “situationally conditioned.” A vital 
factor in industrial situations is undoubtedly the 
supervisor’s power or “influence” within the organiza- 
tional structure. The effect of his practices on em- 
ployee attitudes may vary markedly with his power. 
SUBJECTS: Data were obtained from 434 first-line 
supervisors in a midwestern utility company and their 
5,200 employees, performing a wide variety of jobs. 
In keeping with a situational approach, all analyses 
have been done separately within each of seven sub- 
populations defined by sex, size of work group, office 
vs. shop work, and coverage by union contract. 
PROCEDURES: Supervisory attitudes, practices, and re- 
lationships with superiors were investigated in per- 
sonal interviews using open-ended questions; replies 
were later coded. Numerous employee attitudes were 
obtained on a multiple-choice questionnaire, Scaling 
procedures were applied. The supervisor’s “influence” 
was measured by a unidimensional scale reflecting his 
power in departmental affairs, autonomy in running 
his own work group, and general status. 
RESULTS: Among office employees, greater influence 
in the supervisor was associated with (1) more favor- 
able employee response to his spending considerable 
time in supervising, and (2) less favorable em- 
ployee response to his giving them autonomy and a 
voice in decision-making. But among shop workers 
the opposite was true: greater supervisory influence 
was associated with (3) less favorable response to his 
spending much time supervising, and (4) more favor- 
able response to autonomy and a voice in decision-mak- 
ing. These trends were more marked in large work 
groups. Implications of this and related findings will 
be discussed. 


STUDIES IN LANGUAGE BEHAVIOR 
1:40-2:40 PM, Monday, Bal Tabarin 


Ricmamp L. Soromon, Chairman 


1:40 PM The effect of goal and contextual con- 
straints upon meaningfulness of language. 
Mervin R. Marks and Witson L. TAYLOR, 
Personnel Research Section, AGO and Tulane 
University. 
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PROBLEM : (1) To develop criteria for meaning fulness 
of “automatic sentences,” described by Miller and 
Selfridge; (2) To determine the effect of two kinds 
of constraint upon such meaningfulness: (a): goal 
restraint, imposed by the instructions, “Give me a 
word that goes with . . .,” “Give me a sentence that 
uses .. .,” "Give me a sentence that uses . . . about 
the topic of war"; (b) contextual constraint imposed 
by using either 1, 3, or 5 words as the stimulus 
situation in which the goal constraints are imposed. 
suBJECTS: 20 male and 20 female adults in each of 
two studies. i 
PROCEDURE: Each S served in 9 situations (the 9 com- 
binations of the 3 goal constraints with the 3 con- 
textual constraints). 

RESULTS: Each study yielded 9 “automatic sentences,” 
40 words in length (one word from each of the 40 
Ss). After trial and error, the results of the first 
study were achieved by breaking down each sentence 
into segments, 8 words in length. The segments over- 
lapped, ie. 1st through 9th word, 2nd through 10th 
word, . . . etc. The segments were presented to judges 
who evaluated them for meaningfulness according to 
the criterion that the segment could be used by the 
judge in composing a meaningful sentence. The cri- 
teria developed in the first study were employed in the 
second study as a validation test. In both studies, 
a double hierarchy of meaningfulness in the 9 situa- 
tions was found; increasing goal constraint increased 
number of meaningful segments, and increasing con- 
textual constraint increased number of meaningful 
segments. It is concluded that a quantitative approach 
to meaningfulness of communication is possible, and 
that meaningfulness may be affected by varying con- 
straint. The results are in accord with the notion of 
conditional probability of words in communication, 
recently proposed by Shannon, 


1:55 pm Studies in the interaction of associative 
word-probabilities, Davis H.  Howrs and 
Cuartes E. Oscoop, Tulane University and 
University of Illinois. 

In a statistical analysis of language behavior the 
transitional probability of a word (i.e., the probability 
of a word following an occurrence of a given word) 
is of considerable importance. One class of transi- 
tional word-probabilities that is particularly well suited 
to experimental analysis consists of the relative fre- 
quencies of words obtained as responses under the 
conventional set of the word association test. The 
present paper is concerned with the manner in which 
these associative word-probabilities interact. 

The design of the experiments was to precede the 
stimulus-word of a word association test with a three- 
word rudimentary “context.” These words were 
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spoken by the experimenter at equal intervals before 
the stimulus word. Varying the associative relation of 
each of these “contextual” words to a response on 
the association test makes it possible to measure the 
interaction of the associations to the contextual words 
under variable conditions. Three such variables were 
investigated: (1) the Position of a word in the con- 
text (ie, the duration by which it precedes the 
stimulus word); (2) the number of words in the 
context that tend to evoke the same associative re- 
Sponse; (3) the probability (or familiarity) of a 
word in the context. Experimental results indicate 
that all three variables are important in the interac- 
tion of the associative probabilities of words. The 
data also permit rough estimation of the quantitative 
manner in which different numbers of associative 
probabilities interact over short periods of time when 
the "contextual" words are of different probability. 


2:10 pm Attitude change as a function of response 
restriction. HERBERT C. Ketman, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

PROBLEM : What happens if a communicator induces 
his audience to make explicitly the response he fa- 
vors? In communications designed to impart infor- 
mation, this procedure proved to be effective. In 
communications designed to change attitudes, how- 
ever, the problems of resistance and generalization 
complicate the picture. Attitude change is probably 
not a simple function of the degree of conformity to 
the communicator's restriction, but also depends on 
the conditions of restriction. 
SUBJECTS : 246 seventh graders in a junior high school 
in New Haven, Conn. 
PROCEDURE: (1) Ss' attitudes towards two types of 
comic books were ascertained. (2) The next day they 
heard a communication favoring the less preferred 
type of book. After the communication they were 
asked to write essays about their preferences. The 
instructions varied as follows: (a) Control group: 
Ss just asked to write their own opinions. (b) Low 
Restriction group: Ss promised a prize if they agreed 
with the communicator, but told that only 20% of the 
class can get it. (c) High Restriction group: Ss told 
that they would definitely get a prize if they agreed 
with the communicator. (3) A week later, the at- 
titude questionnaire was readministered. The dif- 
ferences between the before- and after-questionnaires 
constitute the measure of change. 

RESULTS : In writing their essays, more Ss in the High 

Restriction than in the Low Restriction group con- 

formed to the communicator’s request. When meas- 

ured a week later, however, the Low Restriction group 
showed more change in the direction of the com- 
munication. This is probably due to the fact that the 
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Low Restriction group made more implicit support- 
ing, and fewer implicit interfering responses, while 
writing their essays. 

This experiment was carried out as part of the 
research program of the Attitude-Change Project at 
Yale University. (Slides) 


2:25 pm An empirical study of the Flesch formulae, 
Raymonp E. Berwzerc, Los Angeles State 
College. 

PROBLEM: To determine the effect of differences 
in material selected, socio-economic status, and sex 
upon the judgment of individuals regarding reading 
ease and human interest in certain magazine articles EB 
and a comparison of these judgments with reading. 
ease and human interest determined by the Flesch 
formulae. 
SUBJECTS: Sixty male and 60 female subjects were 
used who were between the ages of 25 and 55 years, 
had at least a high school education, and who were 
from all levels of socio-economic status. 
PROCEDURE: The subjects were given two unidentifi- 
able articles to read. One article was from an October, 
1950 issue of the New Yorker magazine and consisted 
of 910 words. The other article was from an October, 
1950 issue of Time magazine and consisted of 736 
words. The subjects were given thermometer scales 
on which to judge the reading ease and human interest 
of each article. Each scale had verbal referent points 
and were in units established by Flesch for analysis 
of scores by formulae. 

The data were analyzed by the analysis of variance 
method. The design provided for the grouping into 
three categories: blocks for sex, columns for socio- 
economic level (5 broad levels), and rows for the 
two selections of articles. Each cell contained 12 sub- 
jects. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Socio-economic status 

provided a significant column variance in reading ease 

and in human interest. Differences in the selections of 
articles for reading ease showed a significant variance 
estimate. No other variance estimates were significant. 

An examination of t tests of significance between ap- 

propriate groups indicates highly significant differ- 

ences in mean scores of reading ease and human in- 
terest for different levels of socio-economic status. 

These variables ate not reflected in the Flesch 

formulae computation of reading ease and human 

interest. (Slides) 


METHODOLOGY IN MASS COMMUNICA- 
TIONS RESEARCH 
2:50-3:50 PM, Monday, Bal Tabarin 


Cart I. Hovranp, Chairman 


8. Division oF PERSONALITY AND SociaL PsvcuoLoav 


2:50 pm A study of respondent forewarning in 
opinion research. Ropert C. Nucxots, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

PROBLEM : To discover if forewarning respondents of 
a public opinion survey by sending the respondent a 
preliminary letter will result in more complete, de- 
tailed, and stable replies to a battery of questions. 
SUBJECTS: Samples of 527 and 478 residents of two 
Pennsylvania cities drawn from their city directories 
were interviewed. 
PROCEDURE: Three-fifths of the respondents in each 
city were sent a letter listing the date of the inter- 
view, the sponsor of the survey, the purpose of the 
survey, and with a request for preliminary family 
consideration and discussion of the topics. The re- 
maining two-fifths of the respondents were sent no 
preliminary notice, 

Two forms of the questionnaire were utilized in 
each city. The forms differed only in the placement 
on the schedule of certain questions and the reversal 
of order of alternatives on several cafeteria questions. 
The questions all dealt with the community, with 
over half of them being identical in each city. The 
interviewers were advanced undergraduate and grad- 
uate students at the Pennsylvania State College. All 
interviewers received training in interviewing prin- 
ciples and methods of handling this particular ques- 
tionnaire. Forty-two interviewers participated in the 
surveys. The interviewing was conducted during 
December 1950. 

RESULTS: The data are analyzed by comparing fore- 

warned vs. non-forewarned respondents according 

to: (a) number of answers given to open-end ques- 

tions; (b) reduction of “don’t know” answers; (c) 

freedom from alternative order effect; (d) “rare” vs. 

“stereotyped” answers; (e) refusals; (f) inter- 

viewer's ratings of respondents; (g) effect due to 

position on questionnaire. Conclusions regarding the 
effect of forewarning on the number of answers 
and stereotypy of answers and the relationship of 
these to interest areas are drawn. It is also concluded 
that cooperation is greatly improved by forewarning. 


3:05 pm The Harvard refugee interview project. 
Raymonp A. Bauer, Harvard University. 

Research on the Soviet system is considerably 
hampered by the difficulty of access. to needed types 
of data. This is particularly true of problems in the 
area of psychology, and related social sciences. In 
the Spring of 1949 the Russian Research Center 
entered into a contract with the Air Forces Human 
Resources Research Institute of which Dr. Raymond 
V. Bowers is Director to conduct an extensive project 
interviewing displaced persons and refugees who had 
left the Soviet Union during and after the war. This 
project is under the overall direction of Dr. Clyde 
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Kluckhohn. Dr. Alex Inkeles is Research Director, 
the present writer was Field Director of European 
operations which lasted from September 1950 to June 
1951, and Dr. Ivan London is Field Director for 
operations conducted in the U. S. in the Spring of this 
year. The research team in Europe was composed of 
approximately twenty American social scientists in- 
cluding clinical psychologists, anthropologists, soci- 
ologists, political scientists, economists, historians, 
and methodological consultants from the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research of Columbia University. 
The basic interview used covered the individual's 
life history with special emphasis on his adjustment 
to the system, and a series of questions focussed on 
his ideology and attitudes, and his conception of how 
the system worked. Fifty persons were given clinical 
interviews, including a battery of projective tests. 
About five-hundred interviews on various problems of 
the operation of the Soviet system were administered. 
In addition over two thousand pencil and paper tests 
were administered, covering the general topic of the 
individual's satisfactions and dissatisfactions with the 
system, and his modes of adjustment to it. The 
analysis of this data has begun, and is projected for 
the next several years. 


3:20 pm A psycho-political study of variables af- 
fecting the productivity of legislators. Harry A. 
Grace, University of Illinois. 

PROBLEM : This paper reports part of a research pro- 

gram designed to develop a quantitative method for 

the analysis of public records in the political area, 
and to test specific hypotheses concerning the political 
behavior of legislators. 

The particular aspects of legislative behavior re- 
ported here are criteria for legislative productivity 
and the variables related to productivity so defined. 
SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: In order to establish suit- 
able methods for the study of legislative behavior, a 
study was made of the Illinois General Assembly of 
1947. The procedures may be used to study any 
legislative body. Variables referring to each of the 
204 legislators under consideration were compiled, 
including: geographic area, demographic area, per- 
sonal-social background, group affiliations, political 
history, and legislative actions. Approximately 75 
major variables were investigated, coded for IBM 
operation, and the necessary statistical computations 
run. í 

Criteria for productivity were established according 
to the data available for the legislature with refer- 
ence to “productivity” as defined by political scientists 
and industrial and group dynamics psychologists. 
RESULTS: Legislators representative of “high,” “mod- 
erate,” and “low” productivity were compared within 
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and between categories of productivity on the basis 
of the 75 variables described above. 

A “productivity quotient” was determined by com- 

bining the separate productivity criteria into one 
formula. The variables related to legislators thus 
sorted were compared with those found in the in- 
dividual productivity categories. 
CONCLUSIONS: A new method for quantitative ' psy- 
chological analysis of political behavior is presented. 
Results indicate its fruitfulness. Common theories 
about productivity have been tested with reference 
to political (legislative) behavior. Some theories have 
been supported by the findings, others questioned, 
and further theoretical developments have been sug- 
gested, 


3:35 pm A psychological study of motion picture 
audience behavior. Nicuotas Rose, Human Re- 
sources Research Laboratories, Washington, 
‘DEG; 

PROBLEM: The purpose of the study was twofold: (a) 
to develop an observational and measurement tech- 
nique for the study of overt audience behavior ; (b) to 
indicate some of the exploratory outcomes of such 
a technique in the intensive analysis of the responses 
to a single film, The present problem of audience 
behavior was viewed as an effect of a one-way, 
formal type of human communication, Human com- 
munication implies the existence of functional rela- 
tionships between the intent of a communicator (as 
inferred from signs or symbols he produces) and the 
extent to which this intent “gets through," i.e., is re- 
flected in the behavior of the interpreter (sign-re- 
sponse behavior). In this study the communicators 
were the collective makers of the film and the in- 
terpreters were the members of the audience. In 
studying audience behavior, it was postulated that 
laughter taken as a representative form of sign- 
response-behavior, could be observed by infra-red 
photographic techniques and related to the “signif- 
icant symbols” in the communication. 

SUBJECTS: One hundred fifty persons selected accord- 

ing to occupations represented in the film. 

PROCEDURE: Fifty-seven infra-red photographs were 

taken of the audience at pre-selected points in the 

film. 

RESULTS: Measures of reliability of judgments in- 

dicate that this method of audience reaction measure- 

ment and observation is highly reliable. The results 
of the application of the technique show a wide 
variability of audience responses to the film. The ob- 
served variance of scores based on reactions to dif- 
ferent scenes demonstrate the presence of systematic 
rather than chance factors in. the determination of the 
audience responses to specific film scenes. The psy- 
chological experiences insofar as they are reflected in 
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certain analysis dimensions of the audience, play a 
significant role in determining which components of 
the film are communicated according to the inferred 
intent. 

GENESIS OF PREJUDICE 


4:00-5:00 PM, Monday, Bal Tabarin 
Dowarp T. CAMPBELL, Chairman 


4:00 pm The beginnings of racial awareness and 
racial discrimination in children. Josera Ricu- 
MAN, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
(Sponsor, Jacob Cohen) 

PROBLEM : Our knowledge of the beginnings of aware- 

ness of racial differences in children is still obscure, 

The purpose of this investigation was to study the 

reaction of children to certain drawings in the hope 

of gaining some understanding of the development of 
social attitudes in this area. Specifically, the problems 


included the age at which awareness of skin color z 


begins; how does this awareness develop with age; 
and can awareness and discrimination be considered 
as substantially identical. 

SUBJECTS: 54 children ranging in age from 35 to 98 
months, from nurseries and a public school in a 
middle class neighborhood in the Bronx. It is a 
community which houses relatively few Negroes. 
PROCEDURE: The children were tested with a modified 
projective technique which involved the choice of 
colored or white faces in a series of seven pleasantly 
toned and seven unpleasantly toned pictures. The 
faces were left blank and the subjects chose either 
a white or a dark face as “belonging.” 

RESULTS: Racial awareness, as measured by a pref- 
erence for white faces, appeared rather suddenly some- 
where between 43 to 47 months. Discrimination, in- 
dicated by placing the Negro faces selectively in the 
unpleasant situations and whites in the. pleasant ones, 
again appears rather suddenly around the age of six. 
These results suggest that a distinction should be made 
between awareness of differences and discrimination 
(prejudice). Racial attitudes seem to be related to both 
self and social awareness. 


4:15 pm Patterns of mental functioning associated 
with prejudice in children. BERNARD KUTNER, 
American Jewish Congress. 

PROBLEM: This investigation concerns some relation- 

Ships between cognitive processes and ethnic prejudice. 

SUBJECTS: Sixty 7 year old school children of upper 

middle class families. 

PROCEDURE: Tests of ethnic attitudes, concept-forma- 

tion, deductive reasoning, and problem-solving were 

administered individually. Seventy per cent of the 
children were categorized as "high," 30 per cent as 

“low” in ethnic prejudice, 
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resuLTS: (1) Intelligence tested by the Kuhlman- 
Anderson was found unrelated to prejudice. 

(2) On the concept-formation test, in contrast to 
the marked success of the “low” children, “high” 
children manifested a singular inability to achieve 
acceptable solutions. While “low” children demon- 
strated awareness of the abstract conceptual nature 
of the test, “high” children exhibited a concrete ap- 
proach, numerous fanciful responses culminating in 
failure, over-generalization and the development of 
supernumerary “hypotheses.” 

(3) Both groups were equally adept with syllogism- 
type deductive problems. Less well-structured deduc- 
tive problems involved a significant degree of failure 
among the prejudiced children. The dogmatic con- 
version of problems to syllogistic form, simplification, 
fractionation, and concretization accompanied their 
failures. 

(4) On the problem solution test, unprejudiced 
children showed significantly greater facility in find- 
ing correct solution-principles than did prejudiced 
children. Failures were attributed to: development of 
inappropriate “hypotheses,” persistence of persevera- 
tive sets, and the effects of low frustration tolerance. 

The results are seen as confirming Frenkel-Bruns- 
wik’s “intolerance for ambiguity” concept. To account 
for the tendency of the prejudiced children to 
dogmatically structure and rigidify their concepts and 
beliefs, “a need for rigid control" over the environ- 
ment is posited. Conscription of the cognitive proc- 
esses emerges as a fundamental concomitant of 
the process of developing and maintaining dogmatic 
and stereotypical views of ethnic groups. 


4:30 pm Personal values as factors in anti-Semitism. 
Ricwarp I. Evans, University of Houston. 
PROBLEM: Certain relationships between Spranger’s 
six values and anti-Semitism were postulated. It was 
also hypothesized that individuals would reflect their 
dominant values in the reasons they gave for being 
and not being anti-Semitic, and that the number of 
reasons given would serve as a reliable index of the 

intensity of anti-Semitism. 

susjEcrs: 169 Michigan State College students. 
PROCEDURE: The Allport-Vernon Study of Values, 
Levinson-Sanford Anti-Semitism Scale, and a quasi- 
role-playing device (designed to obtain the reasons 
subjects could give for being and not being anti- 
Semitic) were administered to the subjects. Each 
value was correlated with anti-Semitism; the anti- 
Semitism distribution was divided into four quarters 
and the four quarters were statistically compared 
with respect to each value; the scores in each quarter 
were converted to rankings from 1 to 6, and the upper 
and lower quarters were statistically compared with 
respect to the number of value-influenced reasons for 
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prejudice given and the total number of reasons given. 
concLusions: (1) Significant negative relationships 
exist between anti-Semitism and aesthetic and social 
values. (2) Significant positive relationships exist 
between anti-Semitism and political and economic 
values. (3) No significant relationships between anti- 
Semitism and theoretical and religious values exist, 
although a slight trend suggesting a negative rela- 
tionship was found. (4) The value patterns, in the 
order of dominance for the four anti-Semitism quar- 
ters are as follows: Highs—political, economic, reli- 
gious, social, theoretical, aesthetic; medium highs— 
political, religious, economic, social, aesthetic, the- 
oretical; medium lows—religious, aesthetic, social, 
theoretical, political, economic; lows—aesthetic, so- 
cial, religious, theoretical, economic, political. (5) 
Dominant values patterns were not significantly re- 
flected in reasons given for being and not being anti- 
Semitic, but number of reasons given proved to be 
a reliable index of the position on the anti-Semitism 
scale, with highs giving significantly more prejudiced 
and fewer unprejudiced reasons than lows. 


4:45 pm Personality variables and reactions to 
minority group belonging. MARIAN RADKE-YAR- 
row and Bernard Lanne, University of Denver. 

PROBLEM: To study the relationship of personality 

variables to the individual’s reactions to minority 

group belonging. 

susJECTs: Sixty Jewish men and women of college 

age, of middle and upper middle socio-economic levels. 

PROCEDURE: This research extends the studies of 

personality correlates of.group prejudice among 

"majority" group members to an investigation of 

the dynamics of personality variables in reactions to 

minority status. A battery of tests was administered 
to measure, independently, several dimensions of 
group belonging and of personality needs. Reactions 
to group belonging were conceptualized in terms of 
the member's perceptions of his own group and his 
basic orientation toward his own and other groups. 

These data were obtained from a scale of anti- 

Semitism (adapted from Sanford and Levinson), a 

scale of ethnocentrism concerning own group, à 

social distance scale, a measure of securities and 

insecurities derived from group membership, and 
questions on identification with own group. The major 
aspects of personality selected for study were the 
authoritarian personality syndrome and security- in- 
security. These data were obtained from the Fascist 
personality scale (Adorno et al.), an Insecurity scale 

(Maslow), and selected pictures from the TAT. 

RESULTS: Significant differences were found between 

high and low scoring individuals on measures of re- 

actions to group belonging and scores on the Fascist 
scale and on TAT responses. These findings are 
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in line with the data on prejudice and anti-democratic 
personality trends in majority group members. In- 
tercorrelations among the several dimensions of group 
belonging show positive relationships. between group 
ethnocentrism and anti-Semitism (or “self-hate”) 
on the part of the minority members. A tentative 
theory of the dynamics of minority group belonging 
and personality variables is proposed. 
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SYMPOSIUM: COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 
PROGRAMS INVOLVING SOCIOLOGISTS 
AND PSYCHOLOGISTS 


3:30 PM, Wednesday, Louis XVI Room 
(Co-sponsored with American Sociological Society.) 


SAMUEL SToUFFER, Chairman 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF SOCIAL 
ISSUES 


BUSINESS MEETING 
7:30 PM, Thursday, Louis XVI Room 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT AND EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


8:45 PM, Thursday, Louis XVI Room 


ROUND TABLE: ETHICS AND PUBLIC 
RESPONSIBILITY 


9:30-11:00 AM, Sunday, Crystal Room 
(Co-sponsored with Division 1.) 
NicHoLas Homns, Chairman 


Participants: ArrHur W. Comes, JEAN Macran- 
LANE, LAURANCE F., SHAFFER, and HAROLD G. 
"TAYLOR. 


SYMPOSIUM: APPLICATIONS OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE TO THE PROBLEMS OF 
UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


4:00-6:00 PM, Sunday, Louis XVI Room 
Rogert McLxop, Chairman 


Participants: Cora DuBors, YALE BROZEN, and 
RorAND YOUNG. 


SYMPOSIUM: VALUES AND SOCIAL 
CLASS 


2:10-3:40 PM, Tuesday, Crystal Room 
S. M. Mitrer, Chairman 


Participants: RrcHaRD CENTERS, RomERT J. Havic- 
HURST, Rosin WirLiaAMS, JR, and Lewis 
SCHNEIDER. 


SYMPOSIUM: METHODS OF COMMUNI- 
CATING PSYCHOLOGICAL KNOWL- 
EDGE TO RELEVANT PUBLICS 


4:00-5:30 PM, Tuesday, Bal Tabarin 
NarHAN Maccosy, Chairman 


Participants: FRED PALMER (Public Relations Coun- 
sel) and Arron BLAKESLEE (Science News 
writer, Associated Press). 


SYMPOSIUM: COMMUNICATION, PUBLIC 
OPINION, AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


10:00 AM, Wednesday, Hotel Sheraton 


(Co-sponsored with the American Sociological 
Society.) 


Bernard BERELSON, Chairman 


Participants: Hans Sperer, The Rand Corporation: 
"International Communications: Mass vs. Elite.” 
Cuartes GLock and PauL LazarsFetp, Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, Columbia University: 
"The Comparative Sociology of Communication." 
ALEX INKELES and Homer K. Gerrcer, Russian 
Research Center, Harvard University: "Letters 
to the Editors of the Soviet Press: A Content 
Analysis." 


Discussant: DoucLAs WaPLrs, Committee on Com- 
munication, University of Chicago. 


SYMPOSIUM: CRITERIA FOR USEFUL 
LABOR MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 
1:40-3:40 PM, Wednesday, Bal Tabarin 


(Co-sponsored with the Industrial Relations 
Research Association.) 


ARTHUR KORNHAUSER, Chairman 


Participants: Reinuarp BENDIX, AmrHUR Ross, 
ARNOLD Rose, and Ross STAGNER. 
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DIVISION ON ESTHETICS 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND BUSINESS 
MEETING 


4:00-6:00 PM, Friday, Club Room 8 


PauL R. FanNswonTH, Presidential Address. 


TRIP TO DOWNEY VA HOSPITAL 
Tuesday Morning 


The Division on Esthetics has arranged a trip, 
limited to 50 persons, to Downey VA Hospital (2,000 
mental patients) for observation, demonstration, and 
discussion of their program of music therapy. The 
program will be in charge of Byron S. Cane, M.D., 
Manager of the Hospital and Esther Goetz Gilliland, 
Chairman of the Music Therapy Department of the 
Chicago Musical College and Chairman of the Music 
Therapy Committee of the Music Teachers' National 
Association. For detailed information about the trip 
or to make reservation, see the APA Information 
Desk. : 

The following program will occupy the mornin 
from 9:15 to 11:45, Tuesday, September 4. 
Discussion of music and lobotomy: 

Junttan PatuMan, Chief psychologist. 

B. Reusin, M.D., Chief of acute treatment service, 
Demonstration of music technique with lobotomy 

patients : 

Staff members and internes. 

The music program with neuropsychiatric patients: 
its values and limitations in the hospital schedule: 

B. REUBIN. 

The music therapy curriculum of Chicago Musical 
College: 
EsrHER G. GILLILAND. 


SESSION OF PAPERS 
8:50-9:50 AM, Wednesday, Gray Room 
Joun E. ANDERSON, Chairman 


8:50 am A socio-psychological study of American 
composers in symphony orchestra programs. 
Kate, HEVNER MUELLER and Joun H. MUELLER, 
Indiana University. 

Protest against foreign domination of American 
symphonic repertoire began in the early 1850's co- 
incident with a strong anti-alien sentiment manifested 
in all other realms of social life subsequent to the 
heavy midcentury immigration. Although one or two 
early conductors had made a gesture toward Amer- 
ican music, it was not until after 1900 that a dis- 
cernible proportion was accorded to it. In 1945-50 


American music comprised only 7 per cent of the total 
repertoire, an amount well below the French, Russian, 
and, of course, the German. Most of the American 
music is actually local or regional in origin since 
half of the 280 American composers have been heard 
in only one orchestra. Some orchestras have built 
their reputation for sponsoring American music on 
local composers rather than on a truly national 
repertoire. 

Does the modern American composer compete suc- 
cessfully in the repertoire? His prestige must not be 
compared with that of the classics, but with his actual 
contemporaries in other countries. Charts will show 
that contemporary Americans (born since 1890) are 
furnishing more than half of all the American music 
played, and that they contribute 40 per cent of all 
the contemporary music as against 60 per cent from 
all other countries together. 


9:05 am The relative effectiveness of various tech- 
niques for assessing public reaction to con- 
temporary art exhibits in a city gallery. RoBERT 
E. Drener, Human Resources Research Center, 
Mather Air Force Base. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of this study has been to 

evaluate four techniques of sampling gallery-goers’ 

reactions to contemporary art shows at the Crocker 

Art Gallery, Sacramento, California. The eventual 

goal of this work is to devise procedures which meet 

the gallery director’s desire for breadth of sampling 
and also satisfy the psychologists requirement for 

“systematic” and “controlled” in-gallery behavior 

evaluation. 

supjects: Groups of gallery-goers, varying in num- 

ber from 25 to 219. 

PROCEDURE: The following four techniques were used 

for collecting comments in the gallery situation: (1) 

"Free" comments written in the gallery's Comment 

Book; (2) A systematic questionnaire, derived in 

part from an analysis of typical comments in the 

Comment Book; (3) "Extensive eavesdropping" in 

which E systematically recorded the comments of 

gallery-goers (not more than two at a time) as they 
progressed through a particular exhibit; (4) "In- 
tensive eavesdropping" in which E, stationed. with 
the bored disinterest of a guard, systematically re- 
corded the comments of gallery-goers to selected 

(typical) art objects in a show. 

RESULTS: The advantages and disadvantages of each 

technique are considered from the following stand- 

points: sampling or coverage, relevance of data 
yielded, practicality, and relative value to the gallery 
director vs. the psychologist. 
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Suggested modifications of the above procedures in 
the light of their limitations are made, and proposed 
in-gallery experimental techniques are discussed. 


9:20 am The effects of music on respiration and 
pulse rates. GILBERT BRIGHOUSE, Occidental 
College, and Doucras S. Ertis, Iowa State 
College. E 

PROBLEM : This investigation was undertaken to study 

some of the interrelations between aesthetic experi- 

ence and physiological functioning. 

SUBJECTS: Eighteen male and eighteen female college 

student volunteers, 

PROCEDURE: Three recorded musical selections (a 

blues number, a quiet classical piece, Debussy's A fter- 

noon of a Faun, and a dynamic classical selection, 

Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody Number 2) were played 

to each subject in counterbalanced order. S reclined in 

a comfortable prone position in an electronically 

shielded cage. A pneumograph and an electrocardio- 
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graph recorded breathing and pulse before, during, 
and after the music at three sessions for each subject. 
The preliminary instructions gave the impression that 
the S was participating in a “Reading Experiment” 
in which the music was only incidental; and short 
selections were read to S before and after the music. 
RESULTS: Statistically significant increases in respira- 
tion rate were found for all three musical selections, 
The increase in rate for the Hungarian Rhapsody 
was significantly greater than for the other two 
pieces. Pulse rates increased slightly during the mu- 
Sic but were not significantly higher. 

The results are discussed in terms of their implica- 
tions for aesthetic theory and for the therapeutic uses 
of music. 


9:35 AM Agenda for the psychology of art. Ru- 
DOLF ARNHEIM, Sarah Lawrence College. (Paper 
given by invitation of the Division.) 


DIVISION OF CLINICAL AND ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Note: In order to permit significant and active dis- 
cussion in symposia, which has become increasingly 
difficult because of the large attendance at such ses- 
sions, Division 12 is experimenting with “restricted 
discussion” at a few symposia. Anyone wishing to 
participate in these symposia will so inform the 
chairman of the symposium no later than August 15. 
When a chairman has received the first thirty-five re- 
quests he will close the roster, These thirty-five, with 
the formal panel, will be the symposium. For the first 
two-thirds of the time, the discussion will be restricted 
to them. The meeting room will be open to everyone 
all the time, For the last third of the time, the meet- 
ing will be thrown open to all for questions and dis- 
cussion. 


INVESTIGATIONS IN SPECIAL PERSON- 
ALITY PROCESSES 


8:50-9:50 AM, Friday, Ballroom 
Jurian B. Rorrer, Chairman 


8:50 am Perceptual attitudes towards instability: 
prediction from apparent movement responses 
to other tasks involving resolution of unstable 
fields. RrLEv GARDNER, Grorce S. KLEIN, and 
Hersert J. SCHLESINGER, Menninger Clinic. 

PROBLEM: Perceptual attitudes of tolerance and in- 

tolerance for instability (presumed to be dimensions 

of ego organization) have proven useful in explain- 
ing individual differences in such diverse tasks as 


Rorschach and apparent movement (phi). These tasks 
give free play to these attitudes: e.g., phi represents 
a "compromise" solution between a need to stabilize 
an ambiguous field and knowledge that the stimuli 
are really stationary. Therefore, the apparent move- 
ment range indicates readiness to accept such a com- 
promise and hence degree to which ego controls un- 
duly demand preservation of the “known.” The pres- 
ent study further tests the predictive power of these 
perceptual attitudes by deriving hypotheses about per- 
formance on a variety of other perceptual tasks 
in which they seem also to be significant variables; 
reversible figures, aniseikonic distortion, binocular 
rivalry, autokinetic movement, flicker fusion. 
SUBJECTS: 40 patients and staff of a psychiatric 
hospital. 

PROCEDURE: Extremes of a distribution of apparent 
movement ranges were tested on these additional 
tasks, and the high and low groups evaluated on à 
variety of aspects of performance. Detailed analyses 
were also made of certain deviant subjects. 
RESULTS: Clear-cut separation of the high and low 
apparent movement groups appeared in reversible 
figures; rhos came to as high as .80. The cut-off was 
also significant on degree of aniseikonic distortion. 
Non-linear relationships emerged in c.f.f., binocular 
rivalry, and autokinesis, suggesting additional para- 
meters and qualifications of definitions of the at- 
titudes. 

CONCLUSION: Results unequivocally indicate the pre- 
dictive power of "tolerance-intolerance for instabil- 
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ity" for a variety of tasks ranging from Rorschach 
to more clearly perceptual ones. Clinical implications 
of these stabilized controls for predicting adjustive 
behaviors in other areas are discussed. (Slides) 


9:05 am A contribution to the dynamics of ac- 
cident-prone behavior. LAWRENCE LESHAN, 
Roosevelt College. f 

PROBLEM: To examine the psychodynamics of ac- 

cident-prone individuals and compare them with those 

of non-accident-prones. 

susyects: Fourteen industrial employees with high 

accident records and twenty-five industrial employees 

with low accident records were tested. The two 
groups are equated for age, type of job, and length 
of service. A minimum of +2.5 standard deviations 
from the mean of the accident curve of the particular 
industry involved was used as a criterion for selection. 

PROCEDURE; All the subjects were examined with a 

projective device, The Worthington Personal History. 

This is a job application blank which was designed 

for industrial use. 

conciustons: Results obtained, while generally in 

agreement with those of Dunbar, Alexander, and 

others, present several factors not described by them. 

Accident-prones are impulsive, aggressive individuals 

who “act out” their problems in relation to authority 

figures. There is a past or present history of a failure 
of upward mobility (frustrated level of aspiration). 

They show a strong tendency to misinterpret stimuli 

in terms of their own dynamic needs. A marked sense 

of social isolation is present. 
These dynamic factors and others bear a definite 
relationship to the accident habit. 


9:20 am A possible relationship of personality fac- 
tors to development of a psychosis during ab- 
stinence from barbiturates. Conan H. KORNET- 
sxv, National Institute of Mental Health and 
University of Kentucky. 

PROBLEM: The present problem is concerned with a 
possible relationship of personality organization, as 
measured by the Rorschach test, to the development 
of psychotic reactions following withdrawal of bar- 
biturates from persons addicted to those drugs. 
supyEcrs: The material is based upon studies on 
10 former morphine addicts who had been also ad- 
dicted to barbiturates. Of these, 5 were observed dur- 
ing experimental addiction to barbiturates alone; the 
others were studied after admission to the hospital for 
treatment of mixed opiate and barbiturate addiction, 
in the course of which they developed a psychosis, 
convulsions, or both, following withdrawal of medica- 
tion. 
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PROCEDURE: The Rorschach test was administered to 
the experimentally addicted subjects before they re- 
ceived any barbiturates. In the other subjects, the 
tests were administered several months after recovery 
from the barbiturate abstinence syndrome, 

RESULTS: In terms of the Beck scoring system, the 
patients who developed psychosis differed from those 
who developed only convulsions, with respect to plus 
form per cent, amount of color and human fantasy 
responses. A high F + per cent and lack of affect 
and fantasy was found in the 6 subjects who be- 
came grossly psychotic, as opposed to a low per- 
centage of F + responses with fantasy or affective 
responsiveness in those who did not become psychotic 
or had only a mild psychosis. It is postulated that the 
subjects who became psychotic under extreme stress 
of withdrawal had only one defense mechanism— 
that of repression. This one mechanism was not 
adequate to control the stress, and complete disin- 
tegration of behavior occurred. In the other subjects 
who did not manifest a psychosis, the lack of con- 
striction allowed them to control the stress by re- 
sponding to it affectively or in fantasy. 


9:35 AM A study of perceptual sensitization in im- 
prisoned sexual and non-sexual offenders. HAr- 
orp Linpner, University of Maryland and Mary- 
land House of Correction. 

pROMLEM: Do imprisoned sexual offenders differ 
from an individually matched control group of prison 
inmates showing no evidence of sexual aberration in 
perceptual sensitization to sexually stimulating and 
non-sexually-stimulating test items? This examines 
the “perceptual sensitization” hypothesis of Bruner 
and Postman. 
supyects: A sexual offender population of 67 pris- 
oners who satisfied these criteria: committed a sexual 
offense, civilian history of sexual deviation, institu- 
tional history of sexual deviation, considered by the 
psychologist or psychiatrist in each case to be a sex- 
wal deviate. A control group was selected from the 
total prison population, via a novel technique of cir- 
cular-randomization, on 9 matching variables: age, 
race, intelligence, education, marital status, socio- 
economic status, sentence length, amount of sentence 
served, recidivism. 

PROCEDURE: Two new graphic tests of perception 

were designed for this study: .(1) serial drawings 

consisting of 10 anatomical drawings, each drawing 
progressively more complete and ending with the 
complete picture; (2) incomplete pictures consisting 
of 10 ambiguously drawn pictures depicting sexually 
stimulating situations. The Serial Drawing Test was 
scored on 4 dimensions: first sexual identification, 


correct identification, identification changed from 
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sexual to non-sexual, identification changed back 
again from non-sexual to sexual, The Incomplete 
Pictures Test was scored on 6 rated dimensions: 
sexual to non-sexual, homosexual to heterosexual, 
aggressive to passive, anti-social to social, depressive 
to euphoric, authoritarian to democratic. Extensive 
questionnaire and Blacky Pictures Test were also 
administered and analyzed. Chi-square tests were 
made of all responses. 

RESULTS; (1) Significant differences were obtained 
between the 2 groups. (2) Postman and Bruner’s 
hypothesis is not inconsistent with these data. (3) 
Sexual offenders show a perceptual sensitization and 
orientation to sexually stimulating and non-sexually 
stimulating test items more consistently than do non- 
sexually-aberrant matched controls, (4) Perceptual 
Sensitization is a valid diagnostic factor in sexual 
deviation, 


FACTOR ANALYSIS IN 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


10 :00—11 :00 AM, Friday, Bal Tabarin 
Wittram A. Hunt, Chairman 


10:00 am Personality test scores and medical psy- 
4 chiatric diagnoses compared by the inverted fac- 
tor technique. Lrovp G. HuMPHnEYs and Har- 
oLD GEIST, Stanford University. 
PROBLEM : The problem in this study is to compare the 
results of an inverse factor analysis of the subscores 
of four paper and pencil personality tests, viz. the 
Guilford-Martin Series, the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory, the Bell Adjustment Inventory, and the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory on 
twenty-five neuropsychiatric patients at a Naval Hos- 
pital in Northern California with the medical psy- 
chiatric diagnoses of a Board of three psychiatrists 
on these patients. 
SUBJECTS: Twenty-five male psychiatric patients at 
the hospital. 

PROCEDURE: The four above mentioned tests were ad- 
ministered to twenty-five patients. Raw Scores on 
each of the subtests were converted to standard Scores 
and a correlation table set up so that the scores of 
each patient were compared with every other patient, 
The results were submitted to factor analysis by 
means of the centroid method of Thurstone ánd four 
factors were extracted. These four factors were ro- 

tated into meaningful position. 

Case histories and final diagnoses were obtained 
on each patient and common psychopathological symp- 
toms were obtained for each of the factors by ab- 
stracting from the case histories of the individual 
patients their symptoms. It was found that the symp- 
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tomatology of the cases on each factor (both posi- 
tively and negatively loaded cases) were sufficiently 
similar to make tentative interpretations. The factors 
were then given final names. 

These interpretations were checked by two statisti- 

cal methodologies, viz., comparing composite MMPI 
profiles for each factor with those of the same symp- 
tomatology found in the literature and computing: 
factor scores for each of the subtests. In general, 
the results substantiated the results of the inverse 
analysis. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The method of Q-tech- 
nique or inverse factor analysis gives promise for 
future research in the field of psychopathology but 
is not limited to this field, 


10:15 am A factor-analytic comparison of intelli- 
gence test performance of different neuropsychi- 
atric groups. Jacon Conen, New York Univer- 
sity and Bronx VA Hospital. 

PROBLEM: The primary purpose of the investigation 

was to discover and compare the factors underlying 

performance on the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 

Scale by psychoneurotic, Schizophrenic, and brain- 

damaged groups. Secondarily, major assumptions un- 

derlying clinical applications were evaluated. 

SUBJECTS: 100 male veterans in each of the above 

mentioned three groups equated for age, education, 

and IQ. 

PROCEDURE: For each group separately, intercorrela- 

tions were computed among the subtest raw scores. 

The intercorrelations were factor-analyzed and ro- 

tated to oblique simple structure. A second-order gen- 

eral factor was also extracted from the common fac- 
tor intercorrelations. The results were then compared 
among the groups. 

RESULTS: (1) The same three common factors— 

Verbal, Non-Verbal Organization, and Freedom from 

Distractibility—underlie the performance of psycho- 

neurotic, schizophrenic, and brain-damaged male vet- 

eran patients on the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 

Scale. 

(2) A general factor, found to be strongly opera- 
tive in Wechsler-Bellevue functioning in all three 
groups, was interpreted as present general intellectual 
functioning (G). It is primarily related to Freedom 
from Distractibility and Verbal ability, and only sec- 
ondarily to Non-Verbal Organizational ability. , 

(3) A subtest rationale was adduced on the basis 
of each subtest's relationship to the common factors 
and G. When this rationale was compared with those 
of Wechsler and Rapaport, some points of agreement 
were found. Much of their rationales, however, fails 
to be supported by the present investigation. 
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(4) Some subtests (Arithmetic, Picture Arrange- 
ment, Block Design, and Digit Symbol) do not meas- 
ure the same functions in the various groups. It is 
therefore necessary to know a patient's diagnosis in 
order to know what functions these tests measure 
in him. ; 

(5) The hypothesis that vocabulary provides an 
index of premorbid intellectual functioning was 
strongly substantiated. 


10:30 am A factorial analysis of personality tests 
in 100 psychopathological subjects. S. S. Duin, 
R. B. CarTELL, and D. S. SauNpzns, University 
of Illinois. 
PROBLEM: To determine the principal factors in a 
wide variety of objective personality tests applied to 
a population of abnormal subjects. 
supyEects: The population consisted of 100 World 
War II male subjects most of whom were labelled as 
psychotic in state hospital records. The mean chrono- 
logical age was 26.9 years with a standard deviation 
of 4.57, and the mean educational level was 3.5 years 
of high school. 
PROCEDURE: A battery of sixty-four tests, of which 
forty were newly invented, was used to measure the 
sixteen personality factors which have been previ- 
ously isolated by R. B. Cattell. A number of tests 
were designed for each factor and the minimum num- 
ber for each factor was two. The theory, rationale, 
procedure of administration, and scoring were de- 
scribed for each test of the battery. Both individual 
and group tests were used. 

The scores of the tests were normalized by setting 
up a scale based on nineteen class intervals with a 
mean of 10 and a standard deviation of 4.74. The 
Pearson R correlations were obtained from the scaled 
scores using IBM equipment. 

Fifteen clusters were selected from the correlations 
and each cluster was significantly unrelated to the 
others, Every variable was incorporated into a clus- 
ter. 

The factors were extracted simultaneously by 
Thurstone’s multiple group centroid method. The 
solution emerged with oblique factors and these were 
transformed into an orthogonal frame of reference. 
Thirty rotations were carried out until simple struc- 
ture was obtained. 

RESULTS: Twelve factors emerged, many of which 
are easily identified with those described by R. B. 
Cattell. 


10:45 am An investigation of differences in intel- 
lectual factors between normal and schizophrenic 
adults, James S. Sruxin, New York VA Mental 
Hygiene Unit. 


PROBLEM: To investigate the assumption that person- 
ality and intelligence are interrelated. The hypothesis 
used to test this assumption is: There are differences 
in the intellectual structures resulting from factor 
analyses of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale 
Form I Subtest scores of a group of normals and of 
a matched group of schizophrenics. 

SUBJECTS: Two hundred subjects are used in this 
study. One group is composed of 100 hospitalized 
unclassified schizophrenic patients selected to meet 
certain criteria. All are white, male veterans between 
the ages of 21 and 31. The second group consists of 
100 normal subjects tested jointly with Gerald L. 
Hover who is conducting a parallel investigation with 
psychoneurotic patients. The normal group is matched 
with the schizophrenic group for age and education. 
In addition to being white, male veterans, none of 
the normal subjects has ever been hospitalized or 
treated for mental disorders. 

PROCEDURE: All subjects had been or were adminis- 
tered the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale Form 
I. Correlation matrices were prepared for each of the 
two groups. Each matrix consisted of the correlations 
of each of the 11 subtests with every other subtest. 
The matrices were factor analyzed using Thurstone’s 
complete centroid method and rotated using his ex- 
tended vector method. 

RESULTS: The intellectual structure of the normal 
group included a general factor (mean variance = 
09) ; a visual-motor factor (mean variance = .04) ; 
a factor tentatively designated as symbolic manipu- 
lation (mean variance =.03); and a unique factor 
(mean variance — .04) loaded only by the Digit Span 
subtest. 

For the schizophrenic group the intellectual struc- 
ture included a general factor (mean variance = .24) 
loaded by most of the subtests; a performance factor 
(mean variance = .12) ; a verbal factor (mean vari- 
ance —.10); and a factor designated as concentra- 
tion-speed (mean variance = .08). 

Selected clinical applications are made and conclu- 
sions drawn. 


SYMPOSIUM: HOW WELL CAN WE 
SELECT PROFESSIONAL 
PERSONNEL? 


10:00-12:10 PM, Friday, Ballroom 
Rosert R. Horr, Chairman 


Participants: Donato W. Fiske, ALLAN FRANKLE, 
E. Lowert Ketry, Lester B. Lunorsky, and 
Donap W. MacKinnon. 
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STRESS PHENOMENA 
11:10-12:10 PM, Friday, Bal Tabarin 
James G. Miter, Chairman 


11:10 am Correlation between the fluctuation of 
free anxiety and the quantity of hippuric acid 
excretion. HAROLD Persxy, STANFORD R. GAMM, 
and -Roy R. Grinxer, Michael Reese Hospital. 
(Sponsor, S. J. Beck) 

PROBLEM: This study was undertaken in order to 

quantitatively determine the effect of psychiatric 

treatment on a specific chemical test known to be 
altered in certain mental diseases. 

sUBJECTS: 15 normal controls (hospital employees) 

of whom 9 are training analysands, 14 patients with 

free anxiety, 10 catatonic schizophrenics, and 32 col- 
lege students. 

PROCEDURE: The hippuric acid test was performed at 

selected periods (unknown to laboratory) on the con- 

trols and patients. The student group was tested im- 

mediately prior to an examination (stressful experi- 

ence). 

RESULTS: The following results were obtained: 

1. Hippuric acid excretion is not altered in men- 
tally and physically healthy subjects, even when sub- 
jected to the stress of psychoanalysis, on repeated 
testing over a 2-year period. 

2. Patients with free anxiety excrete more hippuric 
acid than controls. Successful psychiatric treatment 
reduces the amount of hippuric acid excretion and 
free anxiety. The variance of hippuric acid excretion 
in the anxiety group is greater than in the control 
group. The coefficient of correlation of hippuric acid 
excretion and the clinical anxiety score is highly sig- 
nificant. 

3. Catatonic schizophrenic subjects excrete less 
hippuric acid than controls. Successful psychiatric 
treatment raises the amount of hippuric acid excre- 
tion and reduces the catatonia. The variance of hip- 
puric acid excretion in the catatonic group is greater 
than in the control group. The coefficient of correla- 
tion of hippuric acid excretion and the clinical cata- 
tonic score is highly significant. 

4. Normal individuals exposed to mild external 
(real) stress, unlike anxiety or catatonic subjects, 
do not develop abnormal excretion patterns. 


11:25 AM  Anxiety-reduction as reinforcement in 
maladaptive behavior: evidence in. stutterers' 
representations of the moment of difficulty. 
GrogcE J. WiscHNER, University of Illinois. 

PROBLEM: The writer elsewhere has considered the 

problem of integrating stuttering behavior within 

the framework of reinforcement learning theory. In 
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this framework stuttering is viewed as one example 


of persistent maladaptive behavior with consequences 
more punishing than rewarding. That stuttering is 
unpleasant and carries penalties is emphasized by 
most stutterers. The nature of the reinforcing mech- 
anism in such behavior constitutes a central problem 
for reinforcement theory. i 

The present paper provides evidence concerning 
one hypothesis presented previously regarding the 
mechanisms underlying the perpetuation of stuttering 
behavior. The hypothesis assumes that a feared word 
arouses a state of expectancy (anxiety) and that 
completion of the stuttered act is accompanied by 
reduction of the anxiety-tension evoked by the stimu- 
lus word with consequent reinforcement of the stut- 
tering behavior. 
SUBJECTS: Thirty-three stutterers in university clin- 
ics. 
PROCEDURE: Subjects were given these instructions: 
"Draw whatever you think most adequately repre- 
sents your behavior immediately before, during and 
after a moment of stuttering.” Drawings were ana- 
lyzed, not in terms of clinical interpretative cate- 
gories, but in terms of content and spontaneous writ- 
ten language used. 
RESULTS: Despite variation in manner of representa- 
tion both content and language demonstrated clearly 
a strikingly similar process in all subjects. There was 
progressively mounting tension, anxiety, or stress, 
followed by a reduction in this state upon comple- 
tion of the stuttering act. Content illustrating this 
included graphic representations, stick figures show- 
ing facial and visceral changes, overcoming obstacles, 
and nature representations (storm-sunshine, flood- 
calming down). Language describing the before and 
during stages included "tense," "struggle," "hair on 
end," "dike-breaking." Words for the after period 
included "exhaustion," "relaxed," "relieved," "tension 
diminishes." 

The simple technique employed identifies clearly a 
cycle of events surrounding the stuttering moment 
which supports the above hypothesis. (Slides) 


11:40 am An evaluation of hypnotically induced re- 
laxation in the reduction of peptic ulcer symp- 
toms. Hamitton Moopy, Long Beach VA 
Hospital and University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

PROBLEM : The purpose of the experiment was that of 

comparing two types of therapy, a type of psycho- 

therapy and the standard medical therapy, for the 
reduction of the symptoms of duodenal ulcer. The 
point of interest to psychologists involved in this 
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study is that of the potency of suggestive therapy in 
altering the course of an acute somatic disease proc- 
ess. 

supyects: Two groups of ten each of hospitalized 
duodenal ulcer patients were matched insofar as was 
possible by pairing members of one group with the 
members of the other group according to chronicity 
of symptoms and age. Other variables were con- 
trolled to a certain extent by means of selecting sub- 
jects from a population homogeneous in respect to 
sex, ethnic group, marital status, veteran status, un- 
complicated diagnosis of duodenal ulcer and severity 
of symptoms. 

PROCEDURE: The members of the experimental group 
were taught the technique of autohypnosis for the 
induction of a relaxed state by means of a series of 
fifteen hour sessions of training in heterohypnotic 
and autohypnotic techniques. The members of the 
control group were administered the standard medi- 
cal therapy for duodenal ulcer. The experimental 
group received no medication. 

Gastrointestinal X-ray series were taken on all 

twenty subjects before, and again after, therapy. 
These radiographic findings were then compared and 
rated by several radiologists for the degree of im- 
provement indicated by symptom reduction, The ma- 
jority judgment of at least two of the three judges 
was used as the criterion measure. 
RESULTS: The difference obtained between the mean 
of the two groups discloses a slight advantage in 
favor of hypnotic therapy over medical therapy in 
the reduction of peptic ulcer symptoms, statistically 
to the one percent level. 

A further consideration of the secondary criteria 
of medical progress notes by the physician and of 
the patient's own evaluation suggests that the differ- 
ence obtained between the two groups may have been 
minimized by the use of the X-ray criterion. The re- 
sults obtained do not necessarily indicate that the 
hypnotic therapy used has accomplished a permanent 
reduction of peptic ulcer symptoms in any one of 
the subjects. 


11:55 Aw An investigation of unconscious conflict 

in cases of peptic ulcer. HENRY WEINBERG, Bos- 

ton University. i 
pRosLEM: This was an investigation of unconscious 
conflict in cases of peptic ulcer in an attempt to test 
the validity of Alexander's theoretical formulation. 
This formulation postulates as basic to ulcer cases 
strong oral-dependency wishes and an overcompensa- 
tory conscious emphasis upon independent achieve- 
ment. Associated with the denied dependency wishes 
is strong repressed hostility. : 
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supyects: The subjects were two groups of in- 
patients at Cushing VA Hospital: (1) 25 unselected 
white males with a primary diagnosis of duodenal 
ulcer and (2) 25 unselected white males with a pri- 
mary diagnosis of inguinal hernia. There were no 
significant differences between the groups in respect 
to (1) age, (2) socio-economic factors, (3) educa- 
tional background, (4) marital status, and (5) pon- 
deral index, a morphological measurement. 
PROCEDURE: The entire study was based on projective 
test productions on (1) a modified Sentence Comple- 
tion Test, (2) Thematic Apperception Test, (3) Van 
Lennep Four Picture Test, (4) Rorschach. 

mESULTS: Significant group differences were found. 
In terms of indices from the individual techniques 
the ulcer group showed a significantly higher inci- 
dence of (1) unconscious dependency wishes (2) a 
conscious emphasis on independence and achievement, 
and (3) repressed hostility. These findings were es- 
sentially consistent with an “hypothetical concretiza- 
tion" of the ulcer personality that had been logically 
derived from Alexander's schematic analysis and in 
terms of which the data were analyzed. 

Individual differences were found in the strength 
of the conflict, the centrality of the hostility problem, 
and the means for handling consistent with the total 
personality. Manifestations of individual differences 
increased as the investigation proceeded from the 
deeper to more differentiated levels of the personality. 

The logical “next step" of research in this area 
involves the concept of specificity, to test whether 
this conflict is peculiar to peptic uleer and not com- 
mon to all psychosomatic disorders. 


SYMPOSIUM: A CRITICAL EVALUATION 
OF RESEARCH TECHNIQUES IN 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1:40-3:50 PM, Friday, Ballroom 
Freperick C. TuonNE, Chairman 


Raymonp B. Catrett, Methods for the factor analy- 
sis of dynamic personality traits. 

Apert Extis, Critique of: systematic theoretical 
foundations in clinical psychology. 

WiLLIAM ScmorrzLp, Critique of scatter and profile 
analysis of psychometric data. 

Savur B. SELLS, Problems of criteria and validity in 
diagnosis and therapy. 

Rogert I. Watson, Research design and methodology 
in evaluating the results of psychotherapy. 

J. Ricwarp WITTENBORN, Critique of small sample 
statistical methods in clinical psychology. 
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SYMPOSIUM: INTERRELATIONS OF BIO- 
CHEMISTRY, PSYCHIATRY, AND 
PSYCHOLOGY IN PROGNOSIS 


4:00-6:00 PM, Friday, Ballroom 
Ivan Norman Mensu, Chairman 


Participants: Grecory Pincus, Jonw P. SPIEGEL, 
Josera ZuBIN with CHarLEs WINDLE. 


VISTAS AND DEVICES 
8:50-9:50 AM, Saturday, Bal Tabarin 
_ Martin L. Reymert, Chairman 


8:50 am Psychologists abroad. ANNE Ror. 
PROBLEM: A brief review of psychological work be- 
ing done in various foreign countries, together with 
Kodachrome slides of leading psychologists. Coun- 
tries to be visited are Australia, Egypt, Great Brit- 
ain, France, Belgium, Holland, and possibly some of 
the Scandinavian countries. 


9:05 am The use of a “mechanical third ear” in 
teaching and supervising diagnostic testing. Iya 
N. Korner and WiLLIAM H, Brown, University 
of Utah. 

PROBLEM: Although the supervisor of diagnostic test- 

ing can closely observe student testing through one- 


way vision apparatus, the nature of the set-up renders 


him impotent at the very moment when supervision is 
most crucial. Unless he interrupts the testing, he has 
no means of communicating with the student. 
SUBJECTS: Ten clinical psychology students from the 
Department of Psychology, University of Utah. 
PROCEDURE: Before meeting the patient, the student 
is fitted with an inconspicuous ear-piece of a hearing- 
aid device; the wire from it is concealed beneath his 
coat. When seated at the testing table, the hearing-aid 
is connected to a concealed wire leading to a micro- 
phone in the observation room. The supervisor is able 
to whisper directions or suggestions to the student, 
without disturbing the testing procedure. 

RESULTS: Students and supervisors feel the technique 
provides a unique opportunity for guidance and su- 
pervision at the moment it is needed. Experiences 
with the procedure will be described. 


9:20 am The Szondi Test in idiopathic epilepsy and 
overt homosexuality. Henry P. Davin, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

PROBLEM: (1) How valid are the theoretical asser- 

tions made by Szondi and Deri for idiopathic epi- 

leptics and overt homosexuals? (2) How adequate 
is the Szondi factorial scoring system upon which the 
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diagnostic indicators rest? (3) What is the function 
of the 48 individual photographs in discriminating 
between the two groups? 

supyects: 100 idiopathic epileptics who had long 
histories of seizures, were under anti-convulsive drug 
treatment, and were non-homosexual. 100 overt homo- 
sexuals who were non-epileptic and had sexual his- 
tories either exclusively homosexual or primarily so. 
All subjects were single white males between the ages 
of 18 and 49, non-psychotic, and non-deteriorated in- 
tellectually. Diagnoses were well-established. 
PROCEDURE: The Szondi test was individually admin- 
istered six times to each subject according to stand- 
ard directions. 

RESULTS: None of the 28 diagnostic indicators postu- 
lated by Szondi or Deri for epilepsy or homosexual- 
ity, either singly or in pattern combination, discrimi- 
nated between the epileptic and homosexual subjects, 
on both Administration I and Administration VI, 
Neither total amount nor specific kinds of changes in 
factorial direction over all six administrations dif- 
erentiated between the two groups. Of the 48 Szondi 
pictures only 12 discriminated significantly between 
the two groups on Administration I and Administra- 
tion VI. The pictures within a given factor did not 
have equal selection value and were not always synon- 
ymous with the theory of the factor they represent. 
Individual picture choices between Administrations I 
and VI were very consistent. The factorial scoring 
system did not reflect individual picture preferences 
adequately. The results are discussed in terms of 
their meaning for the Szondi test. 


9:35 AM Relationship of the Bernreuter Introver- 
sion-Extraversion ratings and scores in extra- 
sensory perception tests. ELIZABETH M. HUM- 
PHREY, Duke University. 

PROBLEM : In the search for personality characteristics 
associated with success and failure in tests of extra- 
sensory perception (ESP), this research was con- 
ducted to determine if there is a relationship between 
subjects' ratings on the Bernreuter Introversion-Ex- 
traversion Scale and their ESP scores. 

SUBJECTS : 54 college students. 

PROCEDURE: In three series subjects filled out Bern- 

reuter inventories and were given card-calling tests 

of extrasensory perception. In the first series 14 

subjects each made 2,500 ESP trials with one ex- 

perimenter, behind a screen, looking at the target 
card on each trial. In the next two series each of the 

40 subjects made from 250 to 500 ESP trials; the 

cards were screened from the subject's view and the 

card order was unknown to the experimenters. Sub- 
jects receiving a score of less than 50% on the Intro- 
version-Extraversion Scale were arbitrarily labeled 
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"extraverts"; subjects having scores of more than 
50% were rated “introverts.” ; 

RESULTS: In the first series the total of 25,000 ESP 
trials made by “extraverts” gave significantly positive 
results (P — .00003) ; the total of 10,000 ESP trials 
of the “introverts”. gave virtually the number of suc- 
cesses expected by chance. Following this finding, two 
series were conducted to test the hypothesis that ex- 
traverts would score high on ESP tests and that 
introverts would score close to mean chance expecta- 
tion. The 19 extraverts made 9,500 ESP trials with 
a positive deviation that is significant at the .004 
level of confidence. In the 10,000 ESP trials of the 
21 introverts, fewer hits were obtained than expected 
by chance. The difference between the means of the 
two groups is significant at the .0024 level of con- 
fidence. 74% of the extraverts in the two test series 
gave positive ESP scores; 71% of the introverts 
gave scores below the expected chance average. 


THE EGO AND ITS WORKS 
10:00-11:00 AM, Saturday, Bal Tabarin 
LesLie Puitries, Chairman 


10:00 am Experimental investigations on the con- 
struct of ego-control. Jack Brock and JEANNE 
Brock, University of California and Stanford 
University. 

PROBLEM: To test the predictive utility of the con- 
struct of ego-control. Ego-control is defined as the 
individual’s characteristic mode of handling his need 
tensions and is to be distinguished from ego-need— 
the need for maintenance of self-esteem. 
suspects: 76 male college students, homogeneous 
with respect to age and socio-economic origins. Each 
subject was categorized into one of three groups: 
over-controllers—those individuals clinically judged 
as binding their tensions excessively ; under-control- 
lers—those individuals clinically judged as not bind- 
ing their tensions sufficiently; and appropriate-con- 
trollers—those individuals clinically evaluated as 
selectively binding and discharging their need-ten- 
sions consonantly. These three groupings are not 
absolutely defined but are relationally ordered on the 
theoretical continuum. 

procepure: Following the categorization into sub- 

groups, each subject underwent the following experi- 

mental situations, administered over a period of eight 
weeks: a level of aspiration test; a measure of per- 
severation of inadequate hypotheses; the California 

Ethnocentrism Scale; an objectified Rorschach pro- 

cedure; an autokinetic measure of the need to struc- 

ture; the Bennett test of productive thinking ; a meas- 
ure of satiation time; a situational test of reactions 


to authority; the Gottschaldt figures ; and a measure 
of interference by old learning of new learning. 
From the theory of. ego-control, predictions were 
made in advance as to how the experimental groups 
would order themselves. 
rEsuLTS: Each of the experimental procedures, with 
the exception of the Gottschaldt and interference 
measures, resulted in findings statistically significant 
in the directions predicted. The data thus strikingly 
support the construct of ego-control as a genotypical 
variable underlying and integrating phenotypically 
disparate behavior. A. provocative further finding in- 
volves an unforeseen subgroup of subjects represent- 
ing those individuals with both marked over- and 
under-controlling elements. ("the bimodal personali- 
ties"). This group produced chaotic results and, in 
the clinical judgment of the experimenters, appeared 
most pathological, evidencing strong paranoid fea- 
tures. 
10:15 am Exploring the psychoanalytic theory of 

the “oral character": a follow-up study. GERALD 

S. Buum and Daniet R. Miter, University of 

Michigan. 
PROBLEM : This study is the second phase of a project 
dealing with experimental investigations of the psy- 
choanalytic theory of the oral character. In the orig- 
inal study reported at the 1950 APA. symposium on 
“Experimental Approaches to Psychoanalytic The- 
ory,” it was found that pure oral activities (e.g. 
mouth movements) correlated significantly with cer- 
tain personality features. The aim was to duplicate 
some of the earlier experiments and also to test 
certain additional hypotheses. 
sunject: The 26 boys and girls in the fourth grade 
of a public elementary school. 
PROCEDURES: The techniques included time samples, 
teacher ratings, experimental situations, and socio- 
metrics. The following hypotheses concerning the 
oral character were investigated: extreme interest in 
food, social isolation, need for liking and approval, 
low boredom and frustration tolerarice, lack of gen- 
erosity in situations which do not offer "supplies," 
inability to say “no” to requests of others, desire for 
a magic helper, suggestibility, inability to divide 
loyalties, and need to be ingratiating. 
RESULTS: (1) Observational analysis of non-purpos- 
ive mouth movements in different settings continue 
to reveal a fair measure of individual consistency, 

(2) Hypotheses which have been supported by 
both studies include social isolation, lack of generos- 
ity, and need for liking and approval. 
(3) New hypotheses introduced in the follow-up 

study were on the whole not supported. These are the 
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' inability to say “no,” desire for a magic helper, and 
low frustration tolerance. 

(4) Other hypotheses, some of which were meas- 
ured under unavoidably different circumstances, were 
supported in only one of the two studies. Among these 
are extreme interest in food, low boredom tolerance, 
and taste suggestibility. The discrepant findings point 
to further exploration of situational effects in these 
areas, 

(5) Hypotheses which did not hold up in either 
study are the inability to divide loyalties and the need 
to be ingratiating. 


10:30 Aw. Measurement of impulses, ego, and su- 
perego. I, Methodology and general conclusions. 
Morton S. SromriN and Lawrence A. Dom- 
BROSE, Western Reserve University. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of this study was to measure 
the relative strengths of the three psychoanalytic 
constructs: impulses, ego, and superego. This in- 
cluded the determination of the effects of impulse 
and superego forces upon ego functions. 
SUBJECTS: Three groups of subjects were used. The 
performance of 30 normals was considered the crite- 
rion of functioning determined by a strong ego with- 
out undue impulse and superego pressures. Fifteen 
constricted neurotics were considered representative of 
individuals with strong, suppressed impulses, weaker 
egos, and strong, dominant superegos. Twenty para- 
noid schizophrenes represented the functioning of 
weakest ego and strongest impulse and superego 
forces, 
PROCEDURE: A battery of nine original tests was con- 
structed, using the ego functions of perception, apper- 
ception, memory, concept formation, and motility as 
methods for assaying the variables under considera- 
tion. Each item provided an opportunity for impulses, 
€go, or superego to be manifested in a quantifiable 
response. One hundred and seventeen hypotheses were 
made concerning the comparative performances of 
the three groups of subjects in the various test situa- 
tions. These hypotheses were derived from psycho- 
analytic theory as applied to the expected functioning 
of the three groups in accordance with their relative 
strengths of impulses, ego, and superego. 

RESULTS: Although many of the individual hypotheses 

failed to be confirmed at highly reliable levels of 

confidence, the direction of the total data was in ac- 
cord with the general thesis. Results for the three 
groups were in the predicted order with sufficient 
frequency to be significant far beyond the 1% level 
of confidence. Similarly, the numbers of hypotheses 
confirmed at both the 10% and 5% levels were far 
beyond chance expectancies. The authors concluded: 
(1) impulse and superego forces affect ego function- 


ing; (2) the three psychoanalytic variables may be 
measured; (3) psychoanalytic theory provided the 
consistency between predicted and obtained results. 


10:45 am The relationship between ego-involve- 
ment and test definition and obtained group 
Rorschach protocols. Leon B. Cowen and 
GromcE CALDEN, University of Michigan. 

PROBLEM: To what extent is the subject's test proto- 

col a function of his ego-involvement in the Ror- 

schach test situation? How is his conception of what 
the Rorschach test measures related to his test per- 
formance? 

SUBJECTS: 306 white, senior high school students of 

both sexes were administered the group Rorschach 

test. 

PROCEDURE: The subject population was randomly di- 

vided into two experimental groups. One was given 

an “ego-oriented” set of instructions: “the test results 
will go into your permanent files and will be used for 
job selection and college counseling. . . . Write your 
name on the answer booklet, etc." The other group 
was given “task-oriented” instructions: “This is a 
study conducted by students of an out-of-state uni- 
versity. . . . They are interested only in group re- 
sults. . . . Do not write your name, etc." The instruc- 
tions given to both groups also defined the test in 
three different ways. One-third of the subjects were 
told the test measured "Intelligence"; another third 
were given the test definition of “Nervousness” ; and 

a final third were informed it was a test of “Imagina- 

tion." 

Following the administration of the test, the sub- 
jects filled out a questionnaire designed to measure 
their ego-involvement (high or low) in the test per- 
formance. The subjects were finally divided into 12 
groups according to whether their instructions were 
ego-oriented or task-oriented, their degrees of ego- 
involvement, and their assigned test definitions. 
RESULTS: There are significant overall differences in 
24 of the 34 Rorschach scores obtained by various 
ego-involvement and test definition groups. Of the 
24 significant scores, 17 differ significantly as a func- 
tion of varying test definitions. Twenty-three yield 
significant differences among the different ego-in- 
volvement groups. The implications of these results 
for Rorschach theory and practice are developed. 


ROUND TABLE: CURRENT ISSUES IN 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAMS 
(Restricted Discussion.) 
10:00-12:10 PM, Saturday, Ballroom 
Paur E. Etserer, Chairman 
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Participants: Faculty representatives of clinical 
training programs at the University of Chicago; 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Stanford University ; Univer- 
sity of Kansas; Menninger Foundation ; and a 


member of the Committee on Training in.Clini- ` 


cal Psychology. 


PERSONALITY AS REVEALED BY TESTS 
11:10-12:10 PM, Saturday, Bal Tabarin 
Artuur L. Benton, Chairman 


11:10 am The Drawing Completion Test (DCT); 
A New Projective Technique for the Investiga- 
tion of Personality. G. MARIAN KINGET, Uni- 
versity of Louvain. 

The diagnostic scope of the test covers “basic func- 
tions” such as emotion, imagination, intellect and will 
or activity. Each of these functions is considered in 
regard to two “polar” aspects, €. in regard to will, 
dynamic vs. controlled will, or inregard to intellect, 
practical vs. theoretical intellect. The relative intensity 
of each of these aspects of the functions creates a 
specific individual pattern reflecting the basic structure 
of the subject in terms of the above mentioned func- 
tions. Since a person’s structure determines largely 
his functioning, insight concerning his functioning 
can be gained from knowledge about his structure. 

Of particular interest in the construction of the 
D.C.T. is the procedure followed in its validation. The 
subjects used were 383 “normal” adults of both sexes, 
eighteen to fifty years of age, of various levels of 
education and occupation. The chief element of the 
validation was a multiple criterion comprising three 
diagnostic techniques specially devised for evaluating 
the results of the drawing test in regard to the above 
mentioned functions. These techniques aimed at 
identity of content and each of them was constructed 
and validated according to objective methods. The 


_ data yielded by this multiple criterion were converted 


in deciles and plotted so as to bring out directly the 
degree of agreement vs. disagreement existing within 
the total data in regard to each of the components 
of the personality scheme here used. Finally, the re- 
sults of the drawing test, properly scored and con- 
verted into deciles, were compared with the total data 
of the criterion and the validity of the test was found 
out for every functional aspect separately. (Slides) 


11:28 am Anxiety as a factor in test performance. 
Grorcr MANDLER and SEYMOUR R. Sarason, 
Yale University. 

PROBLEM : To determine the effect of anxiety levels 

and their interaction with success and failure instruc- 


tions in the performance of typical intelligence test 
items, 

SUBJECTS : 33 college students. 

PROCEDURE; A questionnaire relating to subjective ex- 
periences in testing situations and course examinations 
was given to 101 students. Two groups of 18 and 15 
Ss were selected from the two extremes, i.e, a High- 
Anxiety (HA) and a Low-Anxiety (LA) group. 
Each subject was individually given 6 trials each on 
Kohs Block Design No. 13 and the W-B Digit 
Symbol subtest: All Ss were then divided into three 
groups. The “Success” group was told that they had 
performed at the 95th percentile of the college popula- 
tion. The “Failure” group was told that their per- 
formance fell below the 10th percentile. The “Neutral” 
group was not given any information as to their 
performance. All Ss were then given 6 trials each on 
Kohs Block Design No. 13 and the W-B Digit 
the Digit Symbol Test. 

RESULTS: On the Kohs Block Design and Digit 
Symbol Tests the LA group performed better than 
the HA group. The Kohs time score differences 
on the first trial of the second test were analyzed by 
analysis of covariance. The Neutral HA group per- 
formed better than the Neutral LA group; the Failure 
LA group better than the Failure HA group. The 
Neutral HA group performed better than the Success 
or Failure HA groups; and the Failure LA group was 
better than the Neutral LA group. The significance of 
these differences varied from the .02 to the .09 level 
of confidence. 

coNcLUsIONS: 1. Performance on these test items is 
partly a function of level of anxiety. 2. Success and 
Failure instructions have a differential effect on 
High-Anxiety and Low-Anxiety subjects. (Slides) 


11:40 Am Personality factors in psychotherapeutic 
improvement as identified by the Rorschach test. 
Sau M. SirceL, University of Chicago. 

pRoBLEM: What personality factors identifiable by 

means of the Rorschach test are related to psycho- | 
therapeutic improvement in psychoneurotics ? 
sUBJECTS: Subjects were 97 psychoneurotic male 
veterans of World War II, divided into four groups, 
two original groups of improved and unimproved out- 
patients and two cross-validation groups of out- 
patients and hospitalized patients. 

PROCEDURE: Rorschach tests were administered to 

patients prior to their individual participation in 

“eclectic, psychoanalytically-oriented” brief psycho- 

therapy. Improvement at the end of treatment was 

judged from therapist's progress notes. The Rorschach 
results were analyzed on three levels: the specific 
personality traits corresponding to separate scoring 
categories, larger trait-syndromes judged from the 
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entire protocol, and blind predictions of improvement 
or non-improvement. Only eight of fourteen trait- 
syndromes were deemed reliably judged; inter-judge 
agreement on blind predictions was not statistically 
significant. : 

RESULTS: Of the many specific scoring categories 
tested, only a few were related to improvement. FC, 
Aobj, and R seemed to have enough general predictive 
power to relate to improvement in both out-patients 
and hospitalized patients. O+, (CF—) + (FC—)/ 
(CF) + (FC), Hobj, and Card Rejects were of 
limited predictive power and only suggestive of a re- 
lationship to improvement. The trait-syndromes Matu- 
rity of Affective Structure, Self-Insight, and Ego 
Strength were of general predictive power, but judg- 
ments of them showed high inter-correlations, so that 
they may represent different aspects of a common 
underlying factor or set of factors. Although statis- 
tically significant, the quantitative relationships be- 
tween the above-named traits or trait-syndromes and 
improvement in psychotherapy were slight, None of 
five judges making blind predictions of improvement 
or non-improvement agreed significantly. with the 
criterion. 


11:55 am An experimental investigation of inter- 
series change as a diagnostic factor in the Szondi 
test. PAUL H. Wuireman, Western Reserve 
University. 

PROBLEM: Inter-series change is the result of varia- 
tions in choices of pictures from one test administra- 
tion to another. It is a crucial aspect of Szondi test 
interpretation in that the various degrees and types 
of change are assumed to be the first indicators which 
help to discriminate between normal and pathologic 
test reactions. This study compared a normal group 
with a psychotic group with respect to-the amount 
and kind of change in Szondi test vectors for six 
administrations of the test. 

SUBJECTS: Thirty normal and thirty psychotic adults, 

15 males and 15 females in each group. 

PROCEDURE: A series of six Szondi Tests was ad- 

ministered to each of the 60 subjects. The intervals 

between the tests were as close as possible to two days, 
but never less than one day. Three methods of comput- 
ing vectorial change were used: (1) Test to test 
change; (2) Changes from the initial test to each 
of the subsequent tests; (3) The ratio of the actual 
change to the maximum possible change. The average 
change in each of the 4 Szondi vectors (as measured 
by each of the 3 methods) was found for the normal 
group and for the psychotic group. Critical ratios be- 
tween these averages were determined. Types of 
change which have been graded by Susan Deri accord- 
ing to their diagnostic significance were also in- 


vestigated and compared for frequency of occurrence 
in the test profiles of the normals and the psychotics, 
RESULTS: When inter-series change is measured by 
Method 1 and by Method 2, the Cyclic and Paroxysmal 
vectors differentiate the normal from the psychotic 
while-the Sexual and Schizophrenic vectors do not, 
Method 3 did not differentiate the normal from the 
psychotic in any vector. Deri's types of change were 
found to be useless in differentiating the normal from 
the psychotic. 


EDUCATIONAL THERAPY 
10:00-11:30 AM, Saturday, Primrose Room 
(Co-sponsored with Division 16. See Division 

16’s Program.) 

CLINICAL STUDY OF CHILDREN 
11:30-12:30 PM, Saturday, Primrose Room 
(Co-sponsored with Division 16. See Division 

16’s Program.) 
SYMPOSIUM: RORSCHACH THEORY AS 
RELATED TO THERAPY 
1:40-3:50 PM, Saturday, Ballroom 

Jean W. MacrARLANE, Chairman 


Participants: HEDDA Borcam, GORDON FILMER-BEN- 
NETT, Max L. Hurt, DANIEL R. MILLER, and 
Lawrence Rocers with KENNETH R. HAM- 
MOND. 


SYMPOSIUM: EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 
OF THE MOTIVATIONAL PROPER- 
TIES OF MANIFEST ANXIETY 


4:00-6:00 PM, Saturday, Ballroom 
KENNETH W, Spence, Chairman 
Participants : ERNEST Monrtacue, RuTH PECK, JANET 
TAYLOR, and ELIZABETH WESLEY. 

TESTING THE EFFECTS OF BRAIN 
SURGERY OR SHOCK 
10:00-11:00 AM, Sunday, Bal Tabarin 
James Q. HorsorrLe, Chairman 


10:00 am Some psychological changes following 
psychosurgery. J. R. WITTENBORN, Yale Univer- 
sity, and FRED A. MerrtLER, Columbia University. 

PROBLEM : This research is designed to test a series of 

hypotheses concerning the effects of psychosurgery: 
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(1)Over a three month period of time, the change 
in patterns of behavior will be more variable and 
diverse among patients who were treated by psycho- 
surgery at the beginning of the three month period 
than it will be for patients who were not treated 
by psychosurgery. 

(2) Chronic mental hospital patients who are cur- 
rently relatively free from a particular kind of pa- 
thology will, as a result of psychosurgery, show more 
of that kind of pathology than patients who were not 
treated by psychosurgery. : 

(3) The increase in lack of perceptual control scor 
(based on the Rorschach) will be greater for patients 
who have been treated by psychosurgery than it will 
be for patients who have not been so treated. 

(4) The behavior of patients as evaluated in terms 
of an occupational rating scale will be more improved 
after psychosurgery than the behavior of patients not 
so treated. 

(5) The behavior of patients as evaluated in terms 

of a symptom rating scale will show no more im- 
provement after psychosurgery than the symptomatic 
behavior of patients not so treated. 
sUBJECTS: The data were gathered at Greystone 
Hospital for schizophrenic patients between 27 and 48 
years of age; each had been hospitalized for at least 
three years. 
PROCEDURE: The data for twenty operated patients 
were compared with the data for a group of twenty 
control patients. In addition to the Wechsler-Bellevue, 
the Porteus Maze, and the Rorschach, the analyses 
involved the use of certain new devices, including a 
quantified multiple diagnostic procedure, occupational 
rating scales, and a new Rorschach scoring principle. 
RESULTS: The results of the analyses support all of the 
hypotheses. 


10:15 am Psychological changes in  leukotomy. 
Istwor W. ScHerer and Joun F. WINNE, 
Northampton VA Hospital. 

PROBLEM; To investigate personality changes at- 

tributable to leukotomy as revealed by quantitative 

test performance; to integrate these with hypotheses 
derived from qualitative analyses of intra-individual 
unique patterns and inter-reactions. 

suBJECTSs: Twenty-two leukotomized mental patients 

and twenty-two equated controls. 

procepurE: Both groups received a battery of 28 

tests approximately three weeks before, and two 

weeks, three months, and one year after leukotomy 

(or at equivalent intervals for the controls). Per- 

sonality tests included Rorschach, Szondi, Word As- 

sociation, Aversion Scale, Draw-A-Person, and Pic- 
ture Frustration, Functions tested were Abstraction, 

Motor Speed and Coordination, and Level of Aspira- 


tion. Longitudinal qualitative analyses of changes in 
patients led to the formulation of hypotheses which 
were tested quantitatively. The significance of the net 
change in the operated group for each of the 148 
variables from pre-testing to each of the post-tests 
was determined by critical ratio. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Leukotomy leads to: (1) 
increase in ego boundaries evidenced by improved 
meaningful memory (P< .02), auditory memory 
(P € 01), visual memory (P < .05), increased digit ` 
symbol (P < .10), greater learning ability (Halstead, 
P < .05), increased accuracy in drawings (Draw-A- 
Man, P € 01), increased contact (Szondi p—, P< 
.01), and higher level of aspiration (P € .10); (2) 
reaction of the organism to the organic assault shown 
in abstraction (object sorting decreased, P «.10; 
categorization decreased, P < .02) ; Halstead time in- 
creased (P «.05), Word Association (phrases and 
close responses increased, P <.05), digits reversed 
decreased (P < .10) ; (3) increased sexual differentia- 
tion seen in Draw-A-Man (decreased sexual confusion, 
P «€ .05, increased nose size, P € .20, increased ac- 
curacy, P < .01); activity in breast size (Draw-A- 
Woman, P < 01). In this connection we note in- 
creased concern over sexuality as shown by more 
aversion toward masturbation (P «.10). (4) In- 
creased rate of behavior reflected in decreased Ror- 
schach reaction time (P <.10 to < .20), less inhibi- 
tion (Downey, P<.01), and increased speed in 
Finger Dexterity (P < .05), Successive Subtraction 
(P <.05), and Digit Symbol (P €.10). Regressive 
phenomena, body image, and other test findings will 
be discussed. (Slides) 


10:30 am A comparison of three projective tech- 
niques in a longitudinal study of a post-lobot- 
omized patient. GEORGE CALDEN and ABRAHAM 
Carp, Fort Custer VA Hospital. 

PROBLEM : (1) To describe the results of monthly ad- 

ministrations over a nine month period of three 

projective tests; Rorschach, Bender-Gestalt and 

Draw-A-Man. 

(2) To investigate the relationship between changes 
in the projective data and observed behavioral changes 
in a patient following pre-frontal lobotomy. 

(3) To determine in what manner the individual 
test results confirm, supplement, or contradict each 
other. 
supyects: (1) A 35-year-old white, schizophrenic 
male, showing progressive improvement after a pre- 
frontal lobotomy. 

(2) A non-lobotomized, identical twin, control pa- 
tient whose behavior has remained unchanged. 
PROCEDURE: Three projective tests were administered 
monthly to each subject for nine months following 
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the operation. The successive protocols were examined 
for patterns of change. Tests were compared for 
agreement and disagreement. Test interpretations were 
correlated with clinical observational data. Each test’s 
unique contribution for the understanding of changes 
following lobotomy were investigated. 

RESULTS: The protocols of all three tests revealed the 
initial disorientation, apathy, and constrictive trends 
evidenced one month after the operation. The tests 
varied, however, in the degree to which they re- 
flected the operated patient’s subsequent behavioral 
improvement. The test protocols of the control pa- 
tient indicated the absence of change during the same 
period. ^ 

CONCLUsIONS: The findings are discussed in terms 
of the correlations of each test with changes in 
behavior and in relation to the theoretical rationale 
behind each test. Differences between the perceptual 
and perceptual-motor projective tests are discussed. 
The potential contribution of each test to lobotomy 
research is considered. (Slides) 


10:45 am An evaluation of post-electroshock con- 
fusion resulting from use of the Reiter EST 
apparatus. JOHN SUMMERSKILL, WILLIAM SEE- 
MAN, and Donato W. Meats, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

PROBLEM: Hypothesis—that post-EST confusional ef- 

fects from the Reiter Electro-stimulator are neg- 

ligible. 

SUBJECTS: 24 mental hospital patients (12 men, 12 

women) with a diagnosis of psychosis or severe psy- 

choneurosis. 

PROCEDURE: Subjects were administered an Orienta- 

tion Questionnaire, the Whipple-Healy Tapping Test, 

and the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Test (in that 
order) prior to, and immediately following, the first 
electroshock treatment of a course of therapy. No 
subjects had received EST of any kind during the 

6 months preceding this treatment. Pre-shock testing 

was carried out during the week preceding treatment, 

and post-shock testing began as soon as the subjects 
were ambulatory—within 30 minutes of the time of 
application of current in all cases but one. 

Three testers participated in the experiment, each 
testing 8 subjects. Alternate forms of the Wechsler 
were used for pre- and post-shock testing so that 
in 12 cases Form I preceded treatment and Form II 
followed, while the order of forms was reversed for 
the remaining 12 cases. The Orientation Questionnaire 
and Tapping Test remained the same for pre- and 
post-testing. 

The effects of shock on test performance were 
evaluated by statistical comparison of pre- and post- 
treatment scores. 
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RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The difference between 
pre- and post-Wechsler scores is negligible and in- 
dicates that post-electroshock confusion with the 
Reiter apparatus is not sufficient to interfere with the 
subject’s ability to deal with the variety of complex 
tasks comprising this test. Comparison of results from 
the other tests also indicate minimal confusion in 
most respects. The claimed absence of confusional ef- 
fects from the Reiter Electrostimulator is substan- 
tiated by these results which have implications for 
the practical questions of managing and testing pa- 
tients following electroshock. 


ROUND TABLE: THEORETICAL AND 
PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
H-T-P TECHNIQUE 


10:00-12:10 PM, Sunday, Louis XVI Room 


(Co-sponsored with the Society for 
Projective Techniques.) 


Joun N. Buck, Chairman 


Participants: ALLAN FRANKLE, ĪSAAC JOLLES, SELMA 
LANDISBERG, H.  MicHar-SMiTH, CLELLEN 
MorGan, OrivE Morcan, HELMER MYKLEBUST, 
and ARTHUR WEIDER. 


INFLUENCES ON RORSCHACH TEST 
PATTERNS 


11:10-12:10. PM, Sunday, Bal Tabarin 
GirsERT J. Ricg, Chairman 


11:10 am Motor inhibition and Rorschach move- 
ment responses. SHELDON J. KomcHiN, JULIAN 
MELTZOFF, and Jerome L. SINGER, Michael Reese 
Hospital and VA. 

PROBLEM: This experiment was designed to test an 

hypothesis deduced from Werner’s Sensory-Tonic 

Field Theory, and to study one of the behavioral cor- 

relates of Rorschach movement determinants. The 

objectives were to investigate effects of inhibition of 
motor activity upon perceptual processes as reflected 
in Rorschach test performance, and to study the rela- 
tionship between the ability to produce movement 
responses on the Rorschach and the ability to inhibit 
motor activity. If movement responses are related to 
inner control it should be reflected in ability to in- 
hibit overt motor activity. Moreover, according to 

Werner's theory, inhibition of motor activity should 

cause an increased tendency to attribute movement to 

Rorschach stimuli. 

SUBJECTS: 64 university students. 

PROCEDURE: Thirty-two Ss were randomly divided 

into experimental and control groups. Card III was 
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individually administered to one-half of both groups 
prior to an interpolated task; Card VII was in- 
troduced immediately following the interpolated task. 
The remaining Ss received the cards in reverse order. 
For the experimental group, the interpolated task in- 
volved inhibition of motor activity, and consisted of 
writing a standard phrase as slowly as possible. Con- 
trols were instructed to copy narrative material at 
usual writing pace. 

The experiment was reproduced in group form with 
32 different Ss. The Group Rorschach was ad- 
ministered and the duration of the interpolated task 
held to a constant 10 minute period for experimental 
and control Ss alike. 

RESULTS; The following results from the individual 
and group experiments supported the experimental 
hypotheses : 

(1) Inhibition of motor activity resulted in an in- 
crease in Rorschach movement responses. 

(2) The longer the inhibition of motor activity the 
greater the increase in Rorschach movement re- 
sponses. 

(3) The greater the ability to produce Rorschach 
movement responses initially, the greater the ability 
to inhibit motor activity. 


11:25 Aw Relationships of certain Rorschach test 
indicators to the abstraction and power factors of 
biological intelligence. Rare M. REITAN, Umi- 
versity of Chicago. 

PROBLEM : Investigation of relationships of the Ror- 

schach test and Halstead’s indicators of biological 

intelligence, with particular reference to the abstrac- 
tion and power factors. 


sunjEcTS: One hundred individuals, drawn from the. 


patient population of a general hospital, were studied. 
The group was composed mainly of persons having 
disorders which affect the functioning of the central 
nervous system, 

PROCEDURE: The Rorschach test and Halstead's meas- 
ures which contribute to the abstraction and power 
factors were individually administered to the sub- 
jects. The results en nine Rorschach test variables 
and nine of Halstead's indicators were used for sta- 
tistical analysis. A correlation matrix consisting of 
153 Pearson product-moment coefficients was cal- 
culated. Also, the relationship of Rorschach test 
signs of brain damage to the Halstead Impairment 
Index was investigated. Finally, the clinical applica- 
bility of the obtained statistical results was demon- 
strated through a consideration of individual patients. 
CoNcLusroNs: Definite relationships between certain 
Rorschach test variables and the abstraction factor 
were found, the highest single coefficient being 2 
Relatively little relationship between the Rorschach 
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test and the power factor indicators was found. 
Each of the Rorschach variables studied was found 
to correlate significantly with the Halstead Impair- 
ment Index, the highest single coefficient being’ .73. 
Only one of the Rorschach variables correlated signif- 
icantly with the Carl Hollow-Square Scale, a measure 
of psychometric intelligence which yields an IQ, 
and that at the 5% level (r = .22). Significant rela- 
tionships between, the Impairment Index and the 
Rorschach test signs of brain damage were found. 
Insofar as the projective Rorschach variables em- 
ployed can be assumed to reflect personality functions 
of the subject, it is concluded that certain aspects of 
personality are related to basic functions which have 
been identifed as contributing to biological intel- 
ligence. (Slides) 


11:40 AM The influence of the sex of the examiner 
on the production of sex responses on the 
Rorschach. Henry S. Curtis and ELIZABETH 
B. Wotr, Cleveland VA Mental Hygiene Unit. 

PROBLEM: To study the influence of the sex of the 

examiner on the production of sex responses on the 

Rorschach. 

sUBJECTS: Subjects used in this study were male 

veterans of World War II with service-connected 

neuropsychiatric disabilities who were tested at the 

Veterans Administration Mental Hygiene Clinic of 

the Cleveland Regional Office. 

Sample A is composed of 200 records, 100 con- 
secutive Rorschach protocols obtained by the male 
and the female authors during the period December 
1946 to June 1948. There was no significant dif- 
ference between these 2 groups in average number 
of responses, diagnostic category, age, race. 

Sample B, added to verify the results of Sample A, 
is composed of 386 Rorschach protocols obtained by 
2 female and 6 male examiners who were Veterans 
Administration trainees in clinical psychology. The 
number of records for each trainee ranges from 30 
to 83, and includes all records obtained by each ex- 
aminer through November 1949. 4 

Sample C is the total group of 586 records, in- 
cluding A and B. 

PROCEDURE: Overt and covert sex responses were de- 

fined for the purpose of this study. The 2 groups of 

Sample A were compared for occurrence or absence 

of overt sex responses, covert sex responses, and 

combinations of overt and covert, and Chi-squares 
computed for these comparisons. 

The same procedure was employed for Sample B. 
After the figures from Samples A and B were com- 
puted separately, and it was found that all differences 
were in the same direction for the 2 groups, new 
computations were made. Results obtained by all male 
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examiners were combined, and those obtained by all 
female examiners placed in another group. 

RESULTS: There is a significant difference between our 
male and female examiners on the number of records 
with sex responses. It appears necessary for each 
examiner to study his stimulus value, the effect he has 
on the patients he examines, 


11:55 AM The influence of the stimulus value of the 
examiner on the inquiry of the Rorschach test, 
RonERT G. Gipsy, Detroit VA Regional Office. 

PROBLEM : In order to extend our knowledge of pos- 

Sible examiner influence on the Rorschach, this study 

is concerned in particular with the stimulus-value 

of the examiner as it relates to the Rorschach inquiry. 

The major problem investigated is: Do clinicians 

differ amongst themselves in the changes which they 

induce from the free association to the final inquiry? 

Subsidiary questions which follow from this include: 

Which variables are most and least resistive to 

changes? What is the effect of standardizing the 

inquiry ? 

SUBJECTS : Two experimental groups of subjects were 

formed. Group I was composed of 135 undergraduate 

students taking an elementary course in psychology. 

There were nine examiners each administering 15 

Rorschachs. Group II was composed of 240 veteran 

patients at the Detroit Veterans Administration 

Mental Hygiene Clinic, T here were 12 examiners 

each administering 20 Rorschachs. 

PROCEDURE : Two groups of subjects were utilized, one 

being given a standardized inquiry and the other a 

non-standardized inquiry. Each Rorschach test was 

Scored twice. The first time considering only the free 

association responses and the second time considering 

free association and inquiry. These scorings were 
done independently, The reliability of the scoring was 
then determined, Distributions of the differences for 
each examiner between free association ‘and inquiry 
for the various Rorschach determinants were then 
calculated. These were translated into arc-sin units. 

The differences between examiners for each of the 

determinants were then compared through the analysis 

of variance technique. 

RESULTS: When the Rorschach was administered 

without the standardized inquiry it was demonstrated 

that examiners differed amongst themselves as to 
the changes that occurred from free association to 
inquiry. This was demonstrated in the cases of several 

Rorschach determinants. When the inquiry was 

standardized, examiners still differed amongst them- 

selves in regard to these changes. The changes were 
then related to certain personality characteristics of 
the subjects. The Rorschach determinants are not 
equally sensitive to the effect of the stimulus value 
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of the examiner and may be differentially ordered as 
to such sensitivity. 


SYMPOSIUM: LEARNING THEORY AND 
IDENTIFICATION 


1:40-3:50 PM, Sunday, Ballroom 
O. H. Mowrer, Chairman 


Participants: GEORGENE SEWARD, Jonn SEWARD, 
Ernest R. Hırcard, Fritz REDL, and R. R. 


SEARS. 


TREATMENT: METHODS AND 
APPRAISALS 


4:00-5:00 PM, Sunday, Ballroom 
Rozert A, Youxc, Chairman 


4:00 pm  Non-directive therapy and the American 
ethos. ARNOLD MEADOW, University of Buffalo. 
This paper presents a theoretical analysis of the 
relationship of the principles of non-directive therapy 
to fundamental American cultural norms. The purpose 
of the analysis is to reveal certain implicit American 
cultural assumptions underlying non-directive theory 
in order to evaluate its applicability to individuals 
who by virtue of varying biological or cultural en- 
dowment do not, cannot, or will not conform to these 
assumptions. The published works of Carl Rogers 
provide the source for data on non-directive therapy. 
Relevant data on American culture is derived from 
common characterizations found in available studies 
in the field. 

The following typical American assumptions are 
found to underlie non-directive therapy: (1) The 
belief that practice precedes and is more important 
than theory ; (2) The belief that the individual knows 
himself best and the distrust of the "expert"; (3) 
The lack of interest in the past; (4) The respect and 
toleration for the individual and belief in the 
Protestant doctrine that the ultimate criterion for 
moral decision resides in the individual; (5) The 
anti-authoritarian attitude particularly towards father- 
therapist figures; (6) The antagonism to biological 
determinism and the faith in free will; (7) The 
emphasis on the Organism's need for independence; 
(8) The importance ascribed to the method of 
Scientific experiment and the utilization of machines 
for experiment, €g., electrical recording devices. 

A critical evaluation of some of these assumptions 
is attempted. The question is raised, for example, of | 
the advisability of not Satisfying the dependency 
needs of patients in whom these needs have become 
intensified whether through constitutional factors as 
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exemplified by Sheldon’s endomorphs, through psy- 
chological factors as in Alexander and French’s 
peptic ulcer patients or through cultural factors as 
exemplified by people living in cultures which place 
relatively little emphasis upon independence. Other 
assumptions are similarly evaluated and specific 
hypotheses are proposed to test their validity by 
further experimentation. 


4:15 pm An investigation of some aspects of the 
therapeutogenic relapse phenomenon. GEORGE O. 
Bazun, Hines VA Hospital. 

PROBLEM ; This research is a study of the relationship 
between the psychodynamics of self-referred patients 
with psychopathology and the occurrence of so-called 
therapeutogenic relapses. 
sunyects: The experimental population consisted of 
47 World War II, hospitalized male veterans. Patients 
met the following criteria: voluntary admission for 
treatment, legal competence, a diagnosis of psycho- 
pathology, voluntary discharge from hospital, im- 
provement over course of therapy as measured by an 
external criterion. 
PROCEDURE: Patients were treated with non-directive 
individual and group psychotherapy. They were ex- 
amined biweekly with a "Discontentment Scale,” 
which was constructed for this research and yields 
a measure of the “discontentment level,” i.e., the sense 
of ill-being coupled with dissatisfaction. The patients 
were divided into two groups in terms of whether 
or not the “discontentment level” rose above the 
initial level during the course of therapy. Twenty-five 
patients showed the “relapse,” 22 did not. The groups 
were compared on several variables. 
ResuLts: The "relapse" group had a significantly 
lower "discontentment level" at the beginning of 
therapy and also a significantly longer period of 
hospitalization than the “non-relapse” group. We 
interpreted our findings to indicate that, if resistance 
is strong (low “discontentment level ”), therapy serves 
first to loosen the resistance. Old conflicts then come 
into consciousness, attended by a rising “‘discontent- 
ment level.” These conflicts must be resolved before 
the patient feels comfortable enough to request dis- 
charge, resulting in longer hospitalization. Patients 
who show less resistance do not require the pre- 
liminary resistance-dissolving period. The duration of 
hospitalization seems to be a function of both the 
strength of resistance and the severity of illness. We 
concluded that the more highly resistant self-referred 
patients with psychopathology are at the beginning of 
therapy, the more likely they are to manifest the 
so-called therapeutogenic relapse. 
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4:30 pm The therapeutic use of written materials. 
THEODORE LanpsMaN, Vanderbilt University. 

While writing is probably one of the most fre- 
quently employed expressive media, second only to 
talking, psychologists have yet to study and develop 
its use as a formal therapeutic method. Historically, 
many people who have been physically or psycho- 
logically blocked from contact with the social environ- 
ment, such as prisoners, psychotics, and isolates, have 
turned to writing to express their feelings, if only 
to themselves. 

Selections from the writings of clients in individual 
and group interview therapy are presented. These 
selections demonstrate how some clients find writing 
about their anxieties a more facile method for “work- 
ing them through” as contrasted with the talking 
media. Abstracts of a complete series of therapeutic 
writings are presented to demonstrate the progressive 
differentiation and learning which resulted. 

Techniques for the facilitation of writing therapy 
are discussed and evaluated. Limitations involved in- 
clude the fact that it applies only to those who feel. 
more at ease with written rather than oral expression, 
Perhaps the most pressing problem for investigation 
is the character of the therapists response to the 
writings. 

The writing media seems to be easily adaptable 
and of great value as an adjunct to group therapy. 
In this setting it provides an additional expressive 
outlet when the dynamics of the group do not permit 
complete expression. It also furnishes the therapist 
with additional cues concerning the group atmosphere. 
Acceptance and utilization of the psychotic's writings 
as evidence of his desire for stability is suggested in 
contrast with the procedure of ignoring or sup- 
pressing the letters and “word-salad” writings. The 
use of the media in individual therapy includes client- 
reaction reports in between sessions and letter writing 
for unavoidable absences of the client or therapist. 


4:45 pm A quantitative study of unconscious feel- 
ing reactions in fifteen patient-therapist pairs. 
Kate S. WonrsoN, Fren E. FIEDLER, and JOHN 
M. Butter, University of Chicago. 

PROBLEM: Previous studies by one of the authors 

indicated that unconscious therapeutic feelings can be 

objectively quantified and yield results which permit 
evaluation of therapeutic competence. 

The present paper will describe an extension of this 
method to the problem of interactions between pa- 
tient’s and therapist’s unconscious attitudes toward 
one another. 

PROCEDURE: Each of 15 patients and their therapists 

were aksed to sort an array of 76 statements accord- 

ing to Q-technique procedures, describing (a) “you 
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as you are now,” (b) “you as you would ideally like 
to be,” and (c) “your patient/therapist as you think 
he described himself.” 

Derived measures such as over or underestimation 
of similarity between the predictor’s self-description 
and ideal-description were obtained and intercor- 
related with other variables, such as reputed ther- 
apeutic competence, real similarity between self- 
descriptions, etc. 

The rank-order correlation matrix thus obtained 
was analyzed by the method of rank-pattern analysis. 
Finally, differences between patient’s and therapist’s 
perceptions of each other were qualitatively analyzed. 
RESULTS: The rank-pattern analysis yielded two fairly 
clear-cut patterns containing variables which could be 
interpreted as indicating in one case a good ther- 
apeutic relationship, while the other pattern contained 
variables deleterious to good therapeutic relationships. 

The qualitative analysis of the content of each 
group’s perception of the other suggests several im- 
portant differences and likenesses between patients 
and therapists, in terms of each group’s felt needs, 
operating defenses, and projected wishes. Results will 
be interpreted in light of previous studies in this area. 
(Slides) 


FIRST MEETING OF EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 
4:00 PM, Sunday, Club Room 5 
BUSINESS MEETING AND PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS 
8:00 PM, Sunday, Ballroom 
Norman CAMERON, Presidential Address 
MEETING OF JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
DIVISIONS 5, 7, 12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 
9:00 PM, Sunday, Club Room 8 
Irvine D. Lorce, Chairman 
PROJECTIVE TESTS AS DIFFERENTIAT- 
ING TOOLS 
8:50-9:50 AM, Monday, Ballroom 
SauL Rosenzwetc, Chairman 


8:50 am Differentiation of acute and chronic schiz- 
ophrenic patients on the basis of Rorschach test 
patterns. ROBERT CALLAHAN, and DAvip BERGER, 
Fort Custer VA Hospital. 

PROBLEM: To differentiate acute and chronic schiz- 

ophrenic patients by using a check-list based upon 
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patterns within individual Rorschachs which are ad- 
ministered upon hospital admission. ; 
SUBJECTS: All subjects are male schizophrenic pa- 
tients. The first group (A) consists of 40 patients 
(chronic) who have been hospitalized over two years 
and of 45 patients (acute) who have left the hospital 
within two years. The second group (B) consists of 
25 acute and 25 chronic patients from a different 
hospital population. 

PROCEDURE: The admission Rorschachs of the group 
(A) were combined and normalized scores devised for 
all the Beck scoring categories. Six three-dimensional 
patterns were selected as a basis for differentiation. 
Deviations from individual means of the normalized 
scores were plotted upon three-dimensional graphing 
paper according to the Cronbach Method. Cutting 
lines were selected on the basis of Chi-square to dif- 
ferentiate the acute from the chronic. A check-list 
was devised based upon the various cutting lines of 
the six plotted patterns. 

This check list was then cross-validated on group 

(B) to obtain a reliability estimate. 
RESULTS: When the check list is used to differentiate 
acute from chronic patients on the basis of individual 
patterns of deviations from individual means it is 
possible to categorize the patients at a statistically 
significant better than chance level. 

There is a large amount of overlap in pattern char- 
acteristics of the two groups. 

There are in addition, indications that increasing 
the number of patterns used does not necessarily in- 
crease the ability to differentiate the two groups. 
The causes for this, and the problem of the selection 
of a criterion of classification and its effect upon the 
reliability of this method are also considered. 


9:05 AM A pattern analysis of structural char- 
acteristics of the Rorschach test in schizo- 
phrenia. J. Warren Turesen, Emma Pendleton 
Bradley Home. 

PROBLEM: To identify, through pattern analysis of 

Rorschach scoring summaries, certain’ quantitatively 

expressed syndromes or combinations of Rorschach 

variables which are associated with schizophrenia 
and are non-occurring or extremely rare in normals. 

SUBJECTS: A patient population of 60 adults with 

presenting diagnosis of schizophrenia, and a repre- 

sentative control group of 157 gainfully employed 
adults. 

PROCEDURE: Rorschach protocols obtained from sub- 

jects in both groups were scored according to the 

Beck system. Twenty of the more objectively scored 

variables, including location, determinant, and content 

categories, were used in the pattern analysis. The 
first step consisted of establishing limits to express 
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each variable in three categories: low, medium and 
high. The individuals in each group were then clas- 
sified on each of the twenty variables. On the basis of 
a systematic inspection technique, patterns, consisting 
of variable-pairs and triads, were extracted from 
a series of comparisons, whenever they represented a 
substantial part of the patient group and a negligible 
portion of the control group. Over one hundred pat- 
terns were tested for the following criteria of dis- 
crimination: an incidence of at least 10% in the 
patient group and less than 2% in the control group, 
and statistical significance at the .01 level. 

RESULTS: Five patterns (to be described) met the 
above standards. One or more of these “abnormal” 
patterns was present in 48.4% of the patient group 
and in only 3.2% of the control group; and the 
presence of two or more patterns occurred in 13.3% 
of the patients and in none of the controls. These 
differences, tested by Chi-square, were of very high 
statistical significance. In conclusion, certain char- 
acteristics of personality structure closely associated 
with. schizophrenia gain quantitative expression 
through these definable patterns and can be further 
evaluated on other groups for their diagnostic and 
possibly prognostic significance. (Slides) 


9:20 AM A study of the Freudian theory of paranoia 
by means of the Rorschach test. Marvin L. 
Aronson, New York VA Regional Office. 

PROBLEM : Thé Freudian theory of paranoia maintains 
that homosexual conflicts are at the root of most 
cases of paranoia. Therefore, one would expect that 
individuals who utilize primarily paranoid mechanisms 
in their adjustment (i.e, delusions) will show more 
evidence of homsexual conflicts than will individuals 
who utilize other mechanisms. In the present study, 
the assumption was made that Wheeler's twenty Ror- 
schach signs of homosexuality, plus one additional 
sign suggested by Reitzell, constitute adequate meas- 
ures of the kind of homosexual conflict dealt with in 
the Freudian theory of paranoia. The major hy- 
pothesis of the present study was that a group of 
paranoid subjects would report a larger number of 
homosexual signs on the Rorschach than would either 
a control group of non-paranoid psychotics or a 
control group of normals. 
subjects: Thirty subjects were selected for each of 
the following three groups on the basis of the extent 
to which they showed paranoid delusions: (1) Par- 
anoid Group, (2) Psychotic (non-paranoid) Group, 
and (3) Normal (non-institutionalized) Group. All 
three groups were similar with respect to age, educa- 
tion, intellectual level, occupation, and religious af- 
filiations. The two psychotic groups were equivalent 
on length of hospitalization at the time of testing. 


PROCEDURE: The Rorschach protocols of all ninety 
subjects in the total sample were carefully scrutinized 
and a tabulation was made of the number of homo- 
sexual signs occurring in each. The three groups were 
then compared on number of homosexual signs re- 
ported. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: It was found that the 
paranoid subjects reported an overwhelmingly greater 
number of homosexual signs than did the subjects 
in either of the control groups. It was felt that the 
obtained results were strongly supportive of the 
Freudian theory of paranoia, Further research is 
necessary to determine the relationship between these 
Rorschach signs and specific dynamics of homo- 
sexuality. 


9:35 am Analysis of the relationships between var- 
ious measures of creative productivity in two 
projective tests. CLAIRE M. Vernier, Martinsburg 
VA Hospital, and IsaseLLE V. Kenpic, Tomah 
VA Hospital. 

PROBLEM: To verify the hypothesis that the amount 
of creativity expressed in terms of the degree of 
complexity of stories told to Thematic Apperception 
Test pictures can be predicted from the number of 
human movement responses (M) given in the Ror- 
schach test. 
SUBJECTS: A random sample of 125 adults, male and 
female, white and colored, to whom a Rorschach and 
TAT had been administered previously at approx- 
imately the same time. Included in the group are all 
types of psychotics, both functional and organic, 
psychoneurotics, psychosomatic cases, and non-in- 
stitutionalized individuals apparently adjusting ad- 
equately. 

PROCEDURE: Protocols of tests given during the period 

of 1942-1950 were taken from files. Stories told to 

the first five pictures presented to the subject were 
rated independently on a six-point scale (ranging 
from 0, complete rejection, to 5, a complex story 
including a complete plot and one or more sub-plots, 
with adequate characterization of all persons in 
story) by two psychologists experienced in using the 

TAT. The combined ratings were used as the meas- 

ure of productivity in the TAT. This score was then 

correlated with 10 Rorschach variables: M; R; W; 

W%; F+%; XC; O+; O% (+ and —); P; and 

A%. 

RESULTS: There was a high positive correlation be- 

tween number of M and TAT productivity rating 

(above +.75). Other significant positive relationships 

between the TAT score and four Rorschach variables 

were found. Important applications of these findings 
in clinical work and certain theoretical implications 
are discussed. 
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SYMPOSIUM: TOWARD CLARIFICATION 
OF THE NATURE OF INTERPRETA- 
TION IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 


(Restricted Discussion.) 
10:00-12:10 PM, Monday, Ballroom 
Vicror C. Rarmy, Chairman 


Participants: O. Hopart Mowrer and E. H. Porter, 


JR. 


SYMPOSIUM: CURRENT APPROACHES 
` IN GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 


1:40-3:50 PM, Monday, Ballroom 
SaMUuEL B. Kurasu, Chairman 


Participants: Herpis L. DEAsLER, NicHoLas Hoses, 
BENJAMIN Korkov, and ABRAHAM S. LUCHINS. 


SYMPOSIUM: TWO PSYCHOTHERAPEU- 
TIC CASES: RESEARCH AND 
CRITIQUE 


(Restricted Discussion.) 
4:00-6:00 PM, Monday, Ballroom 
James G. Mitter, Chairman 


Participants: Jonn M. BUTLER THOMAS GORDON, 
Donatp L. Grummon, Cart R. Rocers, Es- 
SELYN RUDIKOFF, and Morris I. STEIN. 


INTERRELATIONS: PHYSICAL, PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL, AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 


8:50-9:50 AM, Tuesday, Ballroom 
GnAHAM B. Dımmick, Chairman 


8:50 AM The reduction of spasticity in paraplegia 
by the use of hypnosis. Dororay TwicHELL 
CHAPPELL, University of Michigan and Kennedy 
VA Hospital. 

PROBLEM: It has been generally accepted that in com- 

plete paralysis following spinal cord injury no im- 

pulses descend from higher centers past the lesion. 

However, even in such organic cases a psychic com- 

ponent may be responsible for part of the disability. 

suBjEecTs: Four cases of paraplegia with severe 
spasticity were treated with hypnosis to induce re- 
laxation. All four patients had clinically verified trans- 
verse myelopathy with complete paralysis and an- 
esthesia below the level of the lesion. Marked 
adduction spasm was a prominent feature. Duration 
of spasticity ranged from eleven months to two years. 
PROCEDURE: In the major case discussed, objective 
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measurements, though crude, were used to establish 
diminution of spasticity. A pre-hypnotic baseline was 
determined by having a trained physical therapist at- 
tempt to manipulate the patient’s legs in prescribed 
movements during a given time interval. Failure to 
accomplish the movement marked the presence of 
muscle resistance. Motion pictures and pre-hypnotic 
timed trials covered a five week period. Hypnosis was 
then induced for no longer than fifteen minutes three 
times a week, and trials were repeated. 

RESULTS: Spasticity was markedly reduced for a 
period of four weeks coincident with treatment by 
hypnosis. Constant and severe adduction spasm which 
could not be broken by force yielded without re- 
sistance. Associated movements were decreased, In 
the other three cases spasticity was reduced for vary- 
ing periods. Psychic factors were investigated in two 
cases and appeared to be implicated in the spasticity. 
CONCLUSIONS: It is possible to influence coordination 
below the lesion in complete functional paralysis of 
the spinal cord by using psychological means. Psychic 
conflict may or may not play a part in the genesis of 
spasticity. It appears that the central nervous system 
has resources which have not been recognized and 
which deserve further investigation. 


9:05:Am An experimental investigation of the at- 
tributes of hypnotizability. Rican R, WinLEY, 
University of Chicago. 
PROBLEM: To ascertain certain of the psychological 
and physiological characteristics of individuals capa- 
ble of manifesting hypnotic behavior. Experimental, 
theoretical, and clinical studies in the past have led 
primarily to conflicting or negative results in the 
attempt to predict and characterize hypnotizable in- 
dividuals. Basic research on the limitations and po- 
tentialities of hypnosis has been severely impeded 
by the practical difficulty of selecting subjects for 
research, as well as by the frequent use of inadequate 
experimental methodology. Hypnosis is conceived here 
as a set of conditions in which the organism may 
exhibit behavior inconsistent with the expectations of 
the situation, and which is presently definable only 
in terms of the procedure used to elicit it. 
SUBJECTS: Forty university students. 
PROCEDURE; Each subject was administered a battery 
of psychological and physiological tests 5 hours in 
length. The tests were: galvanic skin response meas- 
urements including rate of autonomic conditioning, 
Rorschach, Concealed Figures, Picture-Frustration, 
Body Sway, Heat Illusion, Projective Attitudes, and 
two determinations of actual hypnotizability. All re- 
sults were reduced to quantifiable scores. 
RESULTS: If treatment of the resulting test scores is 
limited to comparisons between hypnotizable and non- 
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hypnotizable groups, virtually no significant dif- 
ferences are found. Further analysis shows that two 
separate groups of hypnotizable persons can be 
isolated on the basis of their hypnotic behavior and 
on some 13 independent scoring variables. The test 
scores of these two groups usually differ from the 
non-hypnotizable group in opposite directions so 
that lumping them both together as “hypnotizable” 
eradicates the differences. Study of the characteristics 
of these two sub-groups suggests that many of the 
conflicting findings of past research are due to the 
selective use of one or the other of such sub-groups 
of subjects. (Slides) 


9:20 am Some effects of age on TAT stories. 
GLEN A, BRACKBILL and Betty J. BRACKBILL, 
„University of Colorado, 
PROBLEM: To evaluate the effects of age as an in- 
dependent variable upon certain selected TAT cat- 
egories used in the interpretation of stories. 
suByects: Two groups of 24 white male veterans. 
Group I, designated the young group, had a mean age 
of 25.1 years. Group II, designated as the old group, 
had a mean age of 43.4 years. This mean difference in 
age was statistically significant. 
PROCEDURE: A series of 12 TAT cards was admin- 
istered to each subject in accordance with Rotter’s 
suggested directions. The first six cards (1, 2, 3BM, 
4, 6BM, 7BM) were scored for (1) number of 
words per story, (2) number of needs expressed, (3) 
number of press, (4) activity-passivity of central 
character. The stories were scored by the two authors 
working together. 
RESULTS: Use of the critical ratio technique showed 
(1) no significant difference in the total number 
of needs expressed. However, there was a trend 
toward more n succorance in the older subjects and 
more n achievement among the younger subjects. (2) 
The younger subjects had significantly more press 
than the older subjects (P =.02). The difference was 
most marked in the greater number of p affiliation and 
p dominance in the younger group. (3) The older 
group had significantly more stories with the central 
character active than did the younger group (43 per 
cent to 31 per cent P=.01). Corresponding differ- 
ences in the opposite direction were found for the 
per cent of stories in which the central character was 
rated as passive. However, 21 per cent of stories from 
the older group were judged “inert,” while only 14 
per cent of stories from the younger group were so 
judged. This difference was significant at the 05 
level of confidence. (4) There was no significant cor- 
relation between age and mean number of words per 
story. 
CONCLUSIONS: The relationship of such common vari- 


ables as age, sex, education, etc. to projective test 
results merits more systematic investigation than they 
have received. 


9:35 am Neurosis and tension; an exploratory study 
of the relationship of physiological and Rorschach 
measures, JuLtus WisuwEn, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

PROBLEMS: (1) To determine the relationship between 
Rorschach estimates of personality functioning and 
certain physiological measures. (2) To determine 
whether such measures will differentiate neurotics 
from normals. (3) To determine whether the direc- 
tion of behavior will be similarly reflected in both 
Rorschach and physiological measures. (4) To de- 
termine whether an index of adjustment can be con- 
structed from these measures. 
SUBJECTS: 11 neurotics and 10 normals, all white male 
adults. 
PROCEDURE: All subjects were given the Rorschach 
test. On the same day, the following measurements 
were taken: muscle action potentials from the frontal 
and masseter muscles, heart rate, respiration rate, 
blood pressure, galvanic skin response, and electro- 
encephalograms from the left side of the skull. The 
effects of the following stimulus conditions were 
measured: rest, arithmetic problems, "cold pressor" 
test, hyper-ventilation, startle, and rest. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: (1) A highly significant 

correlation was found between a combination of 

Rorschach scores [(A%+F%+F%+T/R) — 

(R+C sum 4- Y sum 4- M)] and a combination of 

physiological measures [( muscle action potential, 

masseter muscle + respiration rate + heart rate) — 

(muscle action potential, frontalis muscle + GSR) ]. 

Both of these patterns differentiate significantly be- 

tween the normals and the neurotics. It is hypothesized 

that this pattern represents an indication of the direc- 
tion of adjustment. Thus, it is proposed as a first 
approximation of an index of adjustment. Several 
hypotheses suggested by the results will be discussed. 
(Slides) 


SYMPOSIUM: THEORETICAL MODELS 
AND PERSONALITY THEORY 


10:00-12:10 PM, Tuesday, Ballroom 
(Co-sponsored with Division 8.) 
GeorcE S. KrriN, Chairman 
Participants: Warp C. HALSTEAD, D. O. Hess, 
Davin Krecu, Donato MacKinnon, A. H, 
Mastow, James G. Miter, Neat MILLER, 


Davi» Rapaport and Lupwic Von BERTAN- 
LAFFY. 
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SECOND MEETING OF EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 
1:40 PM, Tuesday, Club Room 8 
ROUND TABLE: THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 


TEST REPORT: A PROBLEM IN 
COMMUNICATION 


1:40-3:50 PM, Tuesday, Ballroom 
Herren D. SARGENT, Chairman 


Participants: CLAIRE E. Haun, WILLIAM A, Hunt, 
Martin MAYMAN, ARTHUR Rernirz, GILBERT 
Ricu, and Suwon Tutcuin. 


ROUND TABLE: GROUP REPORT OF AN 
INTEGRATED PSYCHOTHERAPY 
RESEARCH PROGRAM 


4:00-6:00 PM, Tuesday, Ballroom 


WirLraM U., Snyper, Chairman 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


Participants : MANUEL Aronson, BEN AMI Brau, 
James G. GALLAGHER, Joun F. GILLESPIE, JR, 
Horace A. PAGE, Joun M. RAKUsIN, and Jonn 
E. TUCKER. 


JOINT MEETING OF NEW PROGRAM 
CHAIRMEN OF DIVISIONS 5, 7, 
12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 


8:50 AM, Wednesday, Club Room 8 


L. E. Drake, Chairman 


SYMPOSIUM: THE RATING OF UNUSED 
EGO STRENGTH WITH THE 
RORSCHACH METHOD 


2:00-3:30 PM, Wednesday, Ballroom 


(Co-sponsored with Society for Projective Tech- 
niques. See Society's Program.) 


DIVISION OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 


DINNER AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
6:30 PM, Saturday, Walnut Room, Morrison Hotel 
Hanorp M. HirpnETIH, Trends and Their Shadows 


BUSINESS MEETING 
8:30 PM, Saturday, Walnut Room, Morrison Hotel 


DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 


SYMPOSIUM: TRAINING SUPERVISORS 
IN HUMAN RELATIONS AND 
LEADERSHIP 


1 :40-3 :50 PM, Friday, Louis XVI Room 
Jay L. Orts, Chairman 


Participants: Hamorp E. Bumrr, Frovp C. MANN, 
WILLIAM McGeuer, Rogert B. SELover, and 
Etzroy L. STROMBERG. 


PROBLEMS RELATED TO ACCIDENTS 
4:00-5:00 PM, Friday, Louis XVI Room 
WILLARD A. Kerr, Chairman 


4:00 pm Some measured personality traits of acci- 
dent-prone industrial workers. RicHarp W, 
HUSBAND, WILLIAM A, Owens, JR., and RALPH 
S. Harper, Jowa State College. 

PROBLEM: To attempt to identify possible personality 

traits of multiple accident victims, 


-rather than lost-time accidents. 


SUBJECTS: Group I, Experimental: 50 accident-free 
and 50 accident-prone employees of an Iowa appli- 
ance manufacturing company. Group II, Validative: 
25 accident-free and 25 accident-prone workers. 
PROCEDURE: Two personality tests, Bernreuter and 
Guilford-Martin, were given to approximately 750 
employees, and scores were compared with accident 
records, which meant dispensary visits in this case, 
The accident-free 
group averaged less than a quarter accident per year, 
and the accident-prone people 2.8 per year since 
employment, 

RESULTS: The responses of the two groups on the 
275 questions on the two tests were item-analyzed by 
the Chi-square technique. Seven items showed signifi- 
cant differences, and there were 99 more in which 
the groups differed by 10% or more. Both these were 
used to build up a new questionnaire of 106 items. 
This new test was administered to a second group of 
25 accident-free and 25 accident-prone employees for 
validative purposes, and scored in terms of the re- 
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sponses given by the first group. When the scoring 
scale was applied to the original group the mean 
scores were 57 for the prone and 44 for the accident- 
free. Only one member of the free group exceeded 
the mean of the prone group. The new groups showed 
less separation, as might be expected, being 50 and 
48 respectively. However, five of the accident-prone 
employees made higher scores than any single one of 
the accident-free workers. Hence. one-fifth of the 
prone group could have been eliminated before em- 
ployment, without dropping a single potential acci- 
dent-free employee. 


4:15 pm The development of criteria of safe motor 
vehicle operation. Leon G. GorpsrEIN, JULIUS 
E. UnrLANER, and Net J. VAN STEENBERG, Per- 
sonnel Research Section, AGO. 
PROBLEM: The shortcomings of accident records as a 
criterion of safe driving in the Army situation led to 
the consideration of rating scales and behavior check 
lists. 
POPULATION: 220 Army drivers in 7 different motor 
pools in the First Army area. 
PROCEDURE: I. Eleven rating scales were designed. 
Nine of these were intended to measure distinct as- 
pects of driving behavior: (1) Frequency of near 
accidents, (2) Reaction to sudden changes, (3) Ef- 
fect of "temper" on driving, (4) Knowledge of own 
limitations, (5) Overall safe-unsafe, (6) Attitude 
toward safety, (7) Attention, (8) Skill in handling 
a vehicle, and (9) Maintenance. The other two scales 
were intended to measure halo: (1) Like-dislike, and 
(2) Personal appearance and military bearing. The 
220 drivers were rated by 5 to 26 associates and by 
2 to 10 supervisors, all of whom were familiar with 
the performance of the drivers they rated. 

IL. The same drivers and supervisors who partici- 
pated in the rating sessions were asked to indicate, 
for each of the 105 driving behavior statements, how 
ratable (Observable) the specific behavior is, and 
how important it is to safe or unsafe operation. 
mEsULTS: I, Four scales were selected for inclusion 
in the composite criterion, on the basis of the fol- 
lowing statistical considerations: (a) high r with 
the overall scale, (b) high r between associates" 
and supervisors' ratings on that scale, and (c) low 
r with the other scales. 

IL The 20 items adjudged most ratable and most 
important by both drivers and supervisors were se- 
lected for inclusion in the composite criterion. 


4:30 pm The effect of supervisory leadership atti- 
tudes upon accident-prone employees. CHARLES 
W. Netson, University of Chicago. 


PROBLEM: To study the relationship of the super- 


. visor's leadership attitudes to the production of acci- 


dents in his work group. 

supyects: Norms for the survey were based on 493 
foremen, samples being drawn from about 25 dif- 
ferent heavy manufacturing plants. The present study 
is based on a complete sample of 175 foremen rep- 
resenting all foremen ranks in a single heavy manu- 
facturing plant. Supervisory attitudes and employee 
accident rates of two departments having 10 to 21 
supervisors respectively were compared to the plant 
average. 4 

PROCEDURE: All foremen were surveyed with the 
Leadership Situation Survey which is a series of 
alternative solutions to basic supervisory problems. 
The choices reflect different implicit concepts of their 
supervisory role. The rationale, reliability, and valid- 
ity of the survey will be presented briefly. 

On the basis of a five year record of lost-time acci- 
dents, the rates of two departments were 22 and 26 
per year as contrasted to a plant average of 6. 
RESULTS: Leadership scores were calculated for the 
two departments and both were significantly high 
(1% level) in autocratic scores. Further follow-up 
on individual cases gives tentative evidence that 
when the autocratic supervisor is transferred to a 
new department accidents increase. (Slides) 


4:45 pm The measurement of barrier effects on ve- 
hicular behavior. H. W. Case and R. BRENNER, 
University of California at Los Angeles. (Spon- 
sor, H. W. Case) 

The highway behavior of driver-vehicular combina- 
tions was studied for barrier effects resulting from a` 
two-tenths of a mile “black top” asphalt section used 
for widening a three-lane concrete highway to merge 
with a concrete highway composed of four lanes plus 
two parking lanes. 

The problem consisted of: (1) Determining 
whether the difference of the new surface, (ie, a 
“black top” insert versus concrete) constituted a 
psychological barrier, and (2) Establishing whether 
the presence of painted lines dividing the new sur- 
face to correspond to the four-lane highway influ- 
enced (a) the decision of the driver to shift to the 
second traffic lane, and (b) the decision of those who 
would use the second lane but did not do so because 
of the "black top." 

To ascertain whether specific behavioral patterns 
were in evidence, four variables were established: X4 
—center lane cars continuing straight through; X»— 
cars moving to the second traffic lane at the concrete 
six-lane section; Xg—cars moving to the second lane 
while it was “black top” and continuing in this lane, 
and X4—cars crossing over the double center line. 
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A total of 6,471 motorists were observed (X, X5, 
Xs, X4) and their behavior analyzed with respect to 
three conditions: (1) no lines, (2) first and second 
lane lines painted, and (3) three lane lines painted. 

By statistical analysis it was concluded that: (1) 
The presence of three painted lane lines significantly 
increased the proportion of cars using the second 
traffic lane; (2) The presence of three painted lane 
lines did not significantly change the proportion of 
motorists who would have used the second lane but 
did not do so because of the "black top," i.e., the bar- 
rier effect of the “black top" was not changed by the 
presence of three painted lines; (3) At least one-half 
of the motorists who normally would use the second 
lane did not do so because of the "black top." (Slides) 


BUSINESS MEETING 
5:30 PM, Friday, Louis XVI Room 


Jack W. Dun ar, President 


DINNER AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
7:00 PM, Friday, Ballroom 


Jack W. Duntap. The Master—Man or Robot 


RESEARCH RELATED TO TELEVISION 
8:50-9:35 AM, Saturday, Louis XVI Room 
Howarp P. Lonestarr, Chairman 


8:50 Am Television's impact on people and prod- 
ucts. Tuomas E. Corrin, National Broadcasting 
Company. 

PROBLEM: To study the public’s attitudes toward tele- 
vision, the extent to which this new medium is influ- 
encing their leisure activities, television’s effective- 
ness in altering attitudes and behavior through its 
advertising, and to compare this medium’s effective- 
ness with that of a printed medium. 
SUBJECTS: Field survey of 5,067 households, based on 
a highly refined probability sample of the 16-county 
New York Metropolitan Area. 500 sampling clusters 
were employed, with pre-listing of all households in 
the clusters (129,000 households pre-listed). This 
fieldwork was carried out through the Psychological 
Workshop of Hofstra College. 
PROCEDURE: The study covered attitudes, leisure ac- 
tivities, buying of 187 TV-advertised products and 
viewing of 110 TV programs of all networks (80% 
of all network programs). The effectiveness of each 
program was determined by comparing viewers and 
non-viewers carefully matched to each other in sex, 
age, education, income, family size, area of residence, 
and exposure to other advertising media. 
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RESULTS: Over half the families were found to own 
TV sets. The average respondent spent more time 
per day watching television than in newspaper and 
magazine-reading together. In TV homes time spent 
on other mass-communication media has declined 
about one-third. 

The evidence indicates that television advertising 
is capable both \of altering viewers’ attitudes toward 
the brands they se advertised on TV and of induc- 
ing considerable numi&bers to purchase the advertised 
products. The extent of .these changes in attitude and 
behavior appear to be greinter than those induced by 
exposure to the printed advertising studied for com- 
parison. " i 

An effort was made to ascertain some of "the fac- 
tors associated with the varying degrees of e fective- 
ness displayed by different programs. Severi such 
factors were discovered, some of which bear inter- 
esting similarities to variables important in the learme 
ing process: frequency, duration, method of presenta- 
tion, context, and attitude. (Slides) 


9:05 am Merchandising commodities and citizen- 
ship on television. G. D. Warsz, Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

PROBLEM: The undoubted effectiveness of television 
in "selling" commodities gives rise to the hope that 
television might be similarly successful in "selling" 
the responsibilities and privileges of citizenship. The 
problem is to study whether, in fact, parallel possi- 
bilities for success exist in these two areas. 
SUBJECTS AND MATERIALS: Scripts of radio documen- 
tary broadcasts and results of studies of audience re- 
actions to such broadcasts are referred to. Results 
of 100 interviews regarding responses to the tele- 
vised Kefauver hearings are also reported. 
PROCEDURES: The various basic phases of an adver- 
tising campaign utilizing television are studied and 
compared with the processes involved in attempting 
to modify or motivate behavior in areas of citizen- 
ship privilege and responsibility. A prominent dis- 
crepancy between the two is observed. A national ad- 
vertising campaign is not launched until the problems 
of making the product easily available have been 
solved. Thus the retail outlet is a basic factor in the 
cycle of commercial advertising. It is the place at 
which successfully motivated audience members can 
consummate this motivation. 

The Kefauver hearings among other telecasts ap- 
pear to have been limited in their social effectiveness 
by the absence of an effective mechanism through 
which people could implement the protests which they 
felt. 

In terms of the existing political structure, a logical 
place to lodge protests and demands for improvement 
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would appear to be with the committee man who is 
immediately responsible to the individual citizen. 100 
interviews revealed the fact that citizens are in many 
cases unacquainted with the lowest levels of the politi- 
cal hierarchy and that they felt the absence of an ap- 
propriate agency with whom to register protests and 
demands for improvement. 

RESULTS: This study reveals that commercial advertis- 
ing on television involves a carefully cultivated cycle 
of agencies which maximize the chances of mobilized 
energies moving directly to appropriate action. 

Those interested in promoting active citizenship 
and allied qualities by means of television have not to 
date devoted comparable attention to preparing coun- 
terparts of retail outlets, that is, they have not yet 
adequately provided for maximizing the consumma- 
tion of such energies as they may be successful in 
arousing. 


9:20 am Evaluating television programs through 
segmental analysis. NORMAN YouNc, University 
of Illinois. 

PROBLEM: To get more definitive data on television 
program popularity. 
susJEcrs; Fifty televiewers in a large city, all fe- 
males 23-35 years of age. 
PROCEDURE: A questionnaire called “Make Up Your 
Own Television Program" was administered to the 
subjects. They were directed by it to name their ten 
favorite programs. From a list of program segments 
they chose those segments which pertained to these 
favorite programs. Next, they were required to con- 
struct two television- programs on their own. The 
first was to be made up of personalities and the per- 
sonalities’ specific kind of acts. The second was to be 
made up of favored segments alone, with no mention 
at all about personalities. Using the data obtained 
above, significant differences among the segments 
were tabulated. 

RESULTS: It was found that whereas the original list 

of ten favorite programs matched the ten favorites 

in commercial polling, the segmental favorites did 

not. The format of the combinations of favorite seg- 

ments did not match the top programs. It is concluded 
that this technique may be used in program construc- 
tion and program reorganization. 


SELECTING AND EVALUATING 
EMPLOYEES I 


10:00-11:00 AM, Saturday, Louis XVI Room 


WirrrAM J. E. Crissy, Chairman 


10:00 Aw The effect of economic differences on 
selection test validity. Rosert B. FiNKLE, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

PROBLEM: How do economic differences affect the 
validities of tests employed for the selections of in- 
surance agents in various local offices ? 
supJEcrs: 516 life insurance agents. 
PROcEDURE: Multiple R's were calculated which in- 
cluded an economic variable along with other vari- 
ables previously used in predicting success as an in- 
surance agent. Pearsonian r's, also, were computed 
between predictors and criteria on populations of 
agents known to have worked in areas differing in 
economic conditions. : 

RESULTS: 1. Multiple predictions of success were 

raised slightly by the inclusion of the economic vari- 

able. 

2. Consistent differences were found between se- 
lection test validities determined from populations 
chosen according to differences in economic condi- 
tions. 


10:15 am Evaluating methods of administering a 
sales training program. BRENT BAXTER, Pruden- 
tial Life Insurance Company. 

Is the expense of centralized group training justi- 
fied? If so, is it more effective when given ' before 
starting on the job or after some job experience? 
The plan and methods being used to obtain answers 
to these questions during a two-year research study 
will be discussed. The study was designed so as to 
use analysis of variance. The development of the cri- 
teria used in the study, including job knowledge, job 
satisfaction, supervisor's rating of job performance, 
and sales production will be described. The intercor- 
relations among these criteria reveal among other 
things: (1) no relation between job satisfaction and 
job knowledge, (2) about equal prediction of sales 
results from job knowledge and job satisfaction 
scores. An agent's sales can be predicted as well 
from the performance rating by his supervisor as 
from any other measure now available. (Slides) 


10:30 Aw Comparison of "present employee" and 
“follow-up” methods in employee selection. 
Frank J. Horwzs, Illinois W esleyan University. 

prostem: To evaluate the results of tests of learning 

ability, clerical ability, and skill in predicting success 
of clerical workers and to compare the results when 


‘tests are administered to present employees in con- 


trast with tests administered upon employment. 

supyects: Six hundred and thirty women employees 
of a large insurance office clerical staff divided into 
job categories as follows: one hundred and eighty- 
three secretaries and stenographers ; one hundred and 
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thirty-two typists; one hundred and seventy-one clerk 
typists, and one hundred and forty-four clerks. 
PROCEDURE: Tests of learning ability and typing abil- 
ity were administered to secretaries, typists, and clerk 
typists already employed and test results compared 
with job performance revealed by supervisor’s ap- 
praisals. New employees hired for the same types of 
jobs were tested upon employment, test results filed, 
workers hired by interview alone. These workers 
were followed up on the job and performance ap- 
praisals obtained from supervisors. Clerk-typists and 
clerks were also administered a general clerical test. 
Present employees and new hires were tested and 
appraised for job performance. The results for pres- 
ent employee and new employee groups were com- 
pared by studying similarities and differences in: 
(1) correlation of test with criterion; (2) percent- 
ages of high-rated and low-rated workers screened 
by. cut off scores on each test. 

RESULTS: A high degree of agreement was found be- 
tween results from “follow-up” and "new-employee" 
methods. Specific correlation coefficients and percent- 
ages of screened employees will be presented. (An 
interesting by-product of the study related to scores 
and job performance of employees who continue em- 
ployment with the company and those who terminate 
will be presented.) 


10:45 am The use of a respondent rating scale for 
opinion and market research interviewers. JoHN 
MansnarL. Brown, Bucknell University. 

PROBLEM: To test a respondent rating scale for evalu- 

ating interviewer-respondent relationship. 

SUBJECTS: Ninety-one National Opinion Research 

Center interviewers rated by 1,276 respondents from 

a representative sample of the United States adult 

population. 

PROCEDURE: After completion of a regular interview, 

interviewers handed every respondent an envelope 

containing the Respondent Rating Scale. The R. R. 

Scale asked for respondents’ indications of enjoy- 

ment, how long the interview seemed to take, useful- 

` ness of opinion surveys, suitability of time, how they 
felt, whether interviewer took time to explain pur- 
pose, whether other things were discussed, whether 
interviewer kept repeating questions, whether they 
felt free to give their first answer, and their estima- 
tions of interviewers' opinions. Upon completing the 
scale respondents either returned it to the interview- 
ers or promised to mail it, Answers on the R. R. 
Scale were compared with six measures of interview- 
ers’ work. 
RESULTS: 1. The technique of administering the R, R. 


Scale was feasible. 
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2. The number of non-legitimate “don’t know” an- 
swers was significantly related to every item on the 
R. R. Scale. 

3. There was a small significant relationship be- 
tween the number of surveys in which the inter- 
viewer participated and two items from the R. R. 
Scale, and between interviewers’ refusal rate and 
three items from the R. R. Scale. 

4. There was no significant relationship between 
the R. R. Scale and interviewers’ numerical rating 
for the past year’s work and a comparison of the 
first three interviews to the last three done on this 
survey. 

5. The ratio of usable answers to eligible ques- 
tions was generally lowest for respondents who failed 
to answer the R. R, Scale items and highest for 
respondents who gave ratings considered as “best” 
by researchers. 

6. A check of respondents’ answers showed that 
in general the “best” ratings were given by those 
who were interviewed by female interviewers and by 
interviewers 20-29 or over 40 years old. 

The results indicate that some of the commonly 
used methods of rating interviewers’ work may not 
be valid measurements of the interviewer-respondent 
relationship. 


SELECTING AND EVALUATING 
EMPLOYEES II 


11:10-12:10 PM, Saturday, Louis XVI Room 
C. H. Lawsur, Chairman 


11:10 Aw The oral evaluation of mechanics' profi- 
ciency using semi-structured maintenance situa- 
tions. Eteroy L. STROMBERG, Joser Dorron, 
and Harorp KERBER, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. (Sponsor, Eleroy L. Stromberg) 

PROBLEM: To develop a proficiency measure for air- 
craft maintenance mechanics which will minimize 
verbal and academic ability, and give an estimate of 
technical knowledge and the ability to apply it. The 
administration of this device is to be accomplished 
in a reasonable length of time for operational pur- 
poses and to require a minimum of job equipment. 

SUBJECTS: Aircraft maintenance mechanics who are 

working on B-50 aircraft at several Air Force Bases. 

PROCEDURE: Ás a result of a job analysis it was de- 

cided to construct an oral examination to be admin- 

istered by experienced mechanics trained in inter- 
viewing techniques. The examination is designed to 
cover all levels of engine and airframe mechanics 
who work on the B-50. Material for examination 
items was gathered through observation, interviews, 
and published material on the maintenance of the 
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B-50. These items were reviewed and revised in col- 
laboration with maintenance personnel at the operat- 
ing level. A manual was constructed and the neces- 
sary personnel were trained to administer the exami- 
nation. 

The evaluation procedure is essentially a con- 

trolled interview during which the evaluator presents 
the mechanic with problems representative of B-50 
maintenance. The mechanic is to explain what he 
would do and how he would go about performing the 
indicated operations, etc. The evaluator records his 
judgment of performance on each item with regard 
to organization and planning of procedures, "trouble 
shooting," and knowledge of parts, functions and unit 
replacements. 
RESULTS: An evaluation of technical proficiency em- 
ploying this method can be completed in a satisfactory 
length of time, has satisfactory reliability and valid- 
ity, and is acceptable both to the mechanics being 
evaluated and to the Air Force. The mechanic can 
be judged on his ability to apply his knowledge to 
the solution of practical aircraft maintenance prob- 
lems. 

The form of evaluation method developed here is 
flexible and seems to be readily adapted to changes 
in the aircraft or to other aircraft requiring only 
changes in content. 


11:25 am Certain relationships of measures of pro- 
ficiency to non-technical factors affecting job 
performance. Hans H. Strupp and Howarp J. 
Hausman, Human Resources Research Labora- 
tories, Bolling Air Force Base. 


PROBLEM ; In the process of constructing measures of 


proficiency for certain occupational groups in the Air 
Force, it was found that independent measures of 
technical competence correlate only moderately with 
supervisor's job performance ratings. This may be 
expected since it is difficult for supervisors to isolate 
and rate pure technical competence. There is accumu- 
lating evidence to show that non-technical motiva- 
tional factors influence job performance to an im- 
portant degree. The present study is an attempt to 
measure certain of these variables and to relate them 
to supervisor ratings as indices of proficiency. 
sUBJECTS: Aircraft maintenance mechanics specializ- 
ing on the B-29 and their supervisors at two Air 
Force bases. 

PROCEDURE: Supervisors (1) rated the overall per- 
formance of mechanics on a 6-point scale, and (2) 
completed a detailed questionnaire dealing with the 
subject’s work habits and attitudes. Mechanics were 
asked (1) to give self-ratings on their attitudes to- 
ward the job, toward supervisor and co-workers, 


(2) to rate co-workers in their crew, and (3) to 
nominate and reject two of their co-workers. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Test-retest and rater 
agreement criteria demonstrated the supervisor over- 
all rating to be the most reliable single index of pro- 
ficiency. Specific behavioral variables, including esti- 
mates of technical competence, were less reliable by. 
these criteria, As regards co-worker ratings, subjects 
were less able than supervisors to differentiate be- 
tween overall proficiency and technical competence. 
Age and rank of rater tended to be associated with 
range of ratings, the more experienced raters differ- 
entiating more among ratees, Mechanics’ self-ratings 
reflected a rather high degree of job satisfaction, 
which, however, bore little relation to supervisory 
estimates of the subject's proficiency. The same was 
true for mechanics’ attitudes towards supervisor and 
co-workers, and their sociometric choices. 

Further work is directed toward isolation of the 
more important non-technical variables of proficiency 
and their measurement. $ 


11:40 am A study of psychological factors that 
contrast the most and least efficient psychiatric 
aides in a mental hospital. J. JoHN VACCARO, 
Fordham University and Lyons VA Hospital. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of this investigation was to 

contrast the most and least efficient aides of a Vet- 

erans Administration Hospital (a) to determine how 
they compare on a battery of psychological tests as 
well as on personal data, and (b) to determine 
whether the aides differ from the population the 
tests were standardized on, so that this information 
may be taken into consideration when the aides are 
used as controls in psychological investigations, 
sunyects: The fifty most efficient and the fifty least 
efficient aides at Lyons Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital, 

PROCEDURE: The entire psychiatric aide population at 

the hospital was rated with the purpose of selecting 

approximately the best 10 per cent and the poorest 10 

per cent in terms of efficiency. The rating was ac- 

complished by three individuals who had the best 
overall picture of these employees. The two extreme 
groups thus chosen were then administered a battery 
of tests and were given a personal data questionnaire 
to fill out. The tests employed were Otis S-A Test, 

Oral Directions Test, California Mental Health 

Analysis, California Occupational Interest Inventory, 

Rosenzweig’s P.F. Study, and the Emotional Atti- 

tudes part of Terman-Miles M-F Test. 

RESULTS: I. The aide groups were differentiated sig- 

nificantly from the test standardization populations 

in the following manner: (a) lower intelligence ; 
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(b) greater interest in “service to others”; (c) bet- 
ter personality adjustment; (d) more feminine occu- 
pational interests, but more masculine emotional at- 
titudes; (e) less aggression directed toward the 
environment. E 

II. The most efficient group of aides was differ- 
entiated from the least efficient group in the follow- 
ing manner: (a) greater mental ability; (b) better 
personality adjustment; (c) more masculine emo- 
tional attitudes; (d) more blame directed on selves 
rather than on the environment; (e) more education. 
There was also a tendency for the most efficient 
group to be more interested in occupations involving 
rendering a service to others. 


11:55 am A study of technique contamination in 
ratings. A. G. Bayrorr and Groria H. FALK, 
Personnel Research Section, AGO. 

PROBLEM: The advisability of using a criterion which 
is Similar in nature to the predictor instrument has 
long beer! a problem in validation studies. The pres- 
ent investigation attempted to throw some light on 
the problem by examining the extent to which data 
are biased by use of the same instrument to obtain 
two independent sets of ratings. 
POPULATION: 400 high-ranking officers in student 
status at the Army’s Command and General Staff 
College. 
PROCEDURE: Each officer was asked to evaluate 20 
fellow students on an 8-point scale of overall value. 
Eight days later he was asked to re-rate two of the 
officers on a forced-choice type scale and on the 
identical 8-point scale used earlier. Coefficients of 
correlation were computed bearing on the relation- 
ships between ratings completed by the same rater 
using same and different forms and by different 
raters using same and different forms. 

RESULTS: Contamination resulting from the use of 

the same technique by two rating groups was rela- 

tively great when raters were identical in both 
groups, negligible when raters were different. Ex- 
amples of the r’s obtained when using same and dif- 
ferent rating groups are the following: Same rater 

—same technique: .82; same rater—different tech- 

nique: .57; different rater—same technique: .30; dif- 

ferent rater—different technique: .23. 


SYMPOSIUM: RESEARCH IN THE 
BELIEVABILITY OF ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


1:40-3:50 PM, Saturday, Louis XVI Room 


C. N. Arten, Chairman 


Tue AMERICAN PsYCHOLOGIST 


Participants: Steuart H. BRITT, MATTHEW CHAP- 
PEL, ALBERT D. FREIBERG, MELVIN S. HATT- 
wick, Harry W. Hepner, and WaLLaAck H. 
WULFECK. 


SYMPOSIUM: ETHICAL PROBLEMS IN 
THE PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE OF 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


4:00-6:00 PM, Saturday, Louis XVI Room 
ANAD W. Fercuson, Chairman 


Participants: CHARLES D. FLory, Rocer T. LENNON, 
Leonard C. Mean, Erwin K. TavLom, and 
CHARLES A. WATERS. 


SYMPOSIUM: READABILITY FORMULAS 
IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: USES, 
MISUSES, AND LIMITATIONS 


10:00-12:10 PM, Sunday, Club Room 5 
James J. JeNKiNs, Chairman 


Participants: CHESTER E. Evans, Ruporr FLESCH, 
Bryant E. Keart, Grorce R. KLARE, and 
CHARLES E. VAUGHN, 


SYMPOSIUM: EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
OLDER WORKER 


1:40-3:50 PM, Sunday, Louis XVI Room 


(Co-sponsored with Division 20. See Division 20's 
program.) « 


RESEARCH IN LEADERSHIP 
8:50-9:50 AM, Monday, West Room 
ARTHUR KORNHAUSER, Chairman 


8:50 am The relationship between “leadership cli- 
mate" and supervisory behavior. Epwin A. 
FLEISHMAN, Ohio State University. 

PROBLEM: Previous studies stressing the interaction 
of the leader and his group have ignored certain 
factors in the social situation within which the leader 
and his group must operate. Certain of these factors 
seem especially relevant for larger organizations and 
have special implications for leadership training. The 
study investigated the extent to which certain lead- 
ership attitudes and behaviors were maintained by 
foremen over periods of time elapsed since training, 
under different kinds of “leadership climate" in in- 
dustry. 
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suBJECTS: Pre-test: 100 foremen. Test population: 
Three matched groups of foremen with different 
amounts of time since human relations training and 
a matched untrained control group. Total 126. 
PROCEDURE: Instruments based on extensive pre-test- 
ing were administered. Parallel scales filled out by 
the work groups described (1) each foreman’s be- 
havior, and (2) group expectations; scales filled out 
by the foreman described (1) how they think they 
should lead the work groups, (2) the behavior of 
their own boss toward them, and (3) how they think 
their boss expects them to lead the work group; and 
scales filled out by each foreman’s boss described (1) 
how they feel they should supervise foremen, and 
(2) how they feel foremen should lead work groups. 
The behavior of the foreman’s boss, the foreman’s 
perception of what his boss expects of him, and the 
boss’s own values about leadership were considered 
as aspects of “leadership climate” under which dif- 
ferent foremen operate. The foremen groups were 
further stratified into those operating under different 
leadership climates. 
RESULTS: Differences between the groups under vari- 
ous leadership climates will be discussed with refer- 
ence to (1)' maintenance of human relations attitudes 
and behavior, (2) degree of conflict between fore- 
men’s leadership attitudes and behavior, (3) discrep- 
ancies between expectations by the work group, the 
foreman’s boss, and the foreman’s behavior and 
attitudes. | 


9:05 AM A merit rating program involving em- 
ployee participation and supervisor-employee in- 
terviews: A Case Study. Ropert H. SCHAFFER 
and Frov W. Matruews, Prudential Life In- 
surance Company. 

The manager of a line division called upon the 
company’s personnel research staff to consult with 
him in developing and installing a merit rating pro- 
cedure, The program designed by the division man- 
agement provided for employee participation in 
choosing and defining the factors on which they were 
to be rated and for a post-rating interview between 
employee and supervisor. The management group 
looked upon the program as a means of justifying its 
promotion decisions to the employees and of acquaint- 
ing each employee with his strengths and weaknesses. 
The research staff hoped to work out a program with 
a broader goal: the improvement of supervisor-em- 
ployee interpersonal relationships, with the interview 
functioning to improve communication and under- 
standing between the supervisors and the supervised. 

The staff functions in this program were three- 
fold: (1) Getting the supervisors to accept a broader 
concept of the program’s goals, and to perceive the 
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interview as much more than just a discussion of (a 
defense of) the ratings; (2) helping the supervisors 
to conduct effective interviews through training in in- 
terview techniques and by making them more aware 
of the feelings and needs of their employees; (3) 
evaluation of the program. 

The main points discussed in the paper-are: 

(1) The changing concepts and attitudes of the 
supervisors during the training period and while tak- 
ing part in the program itself, as evidenced by the 
nature of contributions at the training sessions, and 
by material from follow-up interviews and question- 
naires. 

(2) Interview training methods, including role- 
playing, demonstrations, and practice interviewing. 

(3) Effectiveness of the program as evidenced by 
both employee and supervisory responses to follow-up 
questionnaires and interviews. 


9:20 AM Workshop, clinical, and counseling tech- 
niques in supervisory training programs. JOHN 
F. Humes, University of Illinois. 
PROBLEM: To develop a realistic follow-up for a basic 
course in supervisory training. 
SUBJECTS: Eighty-seven industrial supervisors, 47 of 
whom were from Company X and 30 from Company 
Y. For each of these organizations separate programs 
were designed to conform to predetermined needs. A 
third group of 10 ("heterogeneous") was recruited 
from eight different companies. Level of responsibil- 
ity ranged from the managerial to that of foreman 
and "straw-boss." 
PROCEDURE: To satisfy the demand for a "practical" 
follow-up of a supervisory training course workshops 
were organized to meet the particular needs of the 
various groups. With the exception of the group 
from Company Y, and five members of the “hetero- 
geneous" group, every individual presented, in writ- 
ing, one or more "problems" connected with his 
work-situation. The group from Company Y had a 
planning committee which determined group problems 
for consideration in conferences. In each of the 
groups a different problem was discussed in every 
weekly meeting. Suggested solutions were frequently 
tried out and the results reported to (1) the group; 
or (2) to the instructor personally. Role-playing and 
clinical techniques (including individual counseling’ 
by the instructor) were frequently employed. 
rEsuLTS: The problems fall into several over-lapping 
categories. Highest frequency of incidence are in 
the areas of Worker-Foreman Relations, Personal 
Adjustment, and Job Improvement. Participants de- 
veloped the following formula for attacking their 
problems: identification and definition, analysis of 
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factors, determination of “functioning facts,” selec- 
tion of possible solution. As applied to a given prob- 
lem, an experimental design was constructed and 
implemented. Results were observed, reported, and 
discussed. Quantitative and qualitative data are pre- 
sented. Participants gained clearer insight into prob- 
lems and developed objective methods of attacking 
them. Practice in the democratic process had effect 
in the actual work-situation. 


9:35 am Investigation of the use of tests as a pre- 
dictor of leadership and group effectiveness in 
a job evaluation situation. Mrton L. Rock and 
Epwarp N. Hav, Edward N. Hay & Associates. 
PROBLEM: Investigation of the use of three pencil and 
paper tests, clinical interview, T.A.T., role playing, 
and sociometric questionnaire as a prediction of ef- 
ficiency of a job evaluation committee. 
suBJECTS: Two committees of 7 members each, all 
now employed as clerical supervisors in a very large 
. textile company. Age range from 24 to 50, education 
from grammar school to college graduates, experience 
in textiles from 1 year to 25 years. 
PROCEDURE: l. Committee members took the follow- 
ing: (1) Tests (pencil-and-paper), (a) Personnel, 
(b) Washburne, (c) Kuder Interest; (2) Clinical 
interview; (3) T.A.T.; (4) Group task situation; 
(5) Sociometric questionnaire. 

2. On the basis of above, groups were selected and 
divided into two committees. 

3. Committees were trained in the factor compari- 
son method of job evaluation. 

4. Each member was group leader at one session. 

5. Criteria of leadership are productivity of group, 
acceptance by the group, and interaction process anal- 
ysis. 

RESULTS: 1. A technique for appraising committee 
members and predicting leader emergence is analyzed 
and evaluated. 

2. The application of interaction process analysis 
as a method for action recording and action inter- 
pretation in a “live” industrial situation is presented 
for further research and appraisal. 

3. The use of group production and member ac- 
ceptance in a “live” industrial situation is analyzed. 

4, The possibility of the above techniques for use 
in feedback and training is analyzed. 


JOB SATISFACTION AND RELATED 
FACTORS 


10:00—11:00 AM, Monday, West Room 


EpwiN R. Henry, Chairman 


Tue AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


10:00 am Validation of a measure of job satisfac- 
tion. WiLLARD A. Kerr, Ilinois Institute of 
Technology. 

PROBLEM: To validate and evaluate a new test of job 
satisfaction. 5 
SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: Subjects for this research 
have been various-sized groups of workers in various 
industries and occupations. All administrations were 
anonymous, utilizing a two-page form with Likert- 
type five-phrase response items measuring personnel 
feelings in regard to good purpose and good sense of 
management, pay, working conditions, co-workers, 
supervision, communication opportunity, etc., making 
a total of 17 attitudinal reactions. Median reliability 
determination about .76. Validation attempts: I. Cri- 
terion—past personal turnover rate (reversed) on a 
random sample of 98 men írom assorted jobs. II. 
Criterion—AMA hearing loss of each (9395) worker 
in a coil-spring factory, raw and age held constant. 
III. Criterion—sociometric status of each of 66 AFL . 
building trades workers. IV. Criterion—satisfaction 
with their union and its achievements of personnel 
of a gift goods manufactory. V. Criteria—(in this 
research, each "subject" was a factory department) 
departmental performance on turnover, total absentee- 
ism, unexcused absenteeism, per cent unexcused due 
to illness only, and attractiveness of work. 

RESULTS: Past personal turnover rate criterion (re- 

versed)—r's for various satisfaction items ranged 

from .14 to .63; total score .25, total weighted score 

36. AMA hearing loss criterion—r equals — 25, 

and, with age held constant, — .42. Sociometric status 

criterion—r equals .82. Collective bargaining agency 
satisfaction criterion—r equals .74. Various depart- 
mental performance criteria: turnover—r equals 

—.13 (insignificant); total absenteeism—r equals 

.51; excused absenteeism, .21; unexcused absentee- 

ism, —.44; per cent unexcused due to illness only, 

79; attractiveness of work (personnel managet’s 

ratings), .13 (insignificant). 


10:15 Aw Relationships of aptitudes, interests, per- 
formance, and job satisfaction. MARGUERITE S. 
Gaver and PminrP H. Kmrrpr, Prudential Life 
Insurance Company. (Sponsor, Philip H. Kriedt) 

PROBLEM: A research program has been undertaken 

at The Prudential Insurance Company to study the 

interrelationships of aptitudes, interests, job perform- 
ance, job satisfaction, and turnover among clerical 

employees. The goals of this program are the im- 

provement of selection and placement procedures. 

suBJECTS: One phase of this program has been a 

study of 300 IBM operators, 200 men and 100 women. 

PROCEDURE: The data gathered for this investigation 

include: (1) supervisor rankings of job perform- 
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ance; (2) scores on an aptitude test battery which 
includes the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test, 
a letter-digit substitution test, and a test of arithmetic 
reasoning; (3) responses to a questionnaire designed 
to measure job satisfaction; and (4) responses to 
the men's and women’s forms of an interest question- 
naire which was constructed for use with high school 
graduates, containing items of the Strong like-indif- 
ferent-dislike type. 

Interest keys were developed on the criteria of job 
performance and job satisfaction. Relations between 
scores on these keys and the variables mentioned 
above were obtained. ? 
RESULTS: It was possible to develop an interest key 
which would predict job satisfaction, with a cross- 
validation coefficient of .44. It was not possible to 
develop an interest key which would predict job 
performance. No relation was found between job 
performance and job satisfaction or between satis- 
faction and scores on the aptitude test battery now 
being used in selection for IBM work. This battery 
correlates .41 with job performance rankings, on a 
cross-validation group. The interests which contribute 
to prediction of job satisfaction are related neither to 
job performance nor to the aptitudes important in 
IBM work, when these two variables are considered 
alone. However, these interests do give some predic- 
tion of the discrepancy between measured aptitudes 
and performance; the interests of the over-achievers 
are more like those of the satisfied IBM operator than 
are those of the under-achievers. $ 


10:30 Aw The prediction of individual differences 
in susceptibility to industrial monotony. PA- 
TRICIA. Cain Smitu, Cornell University. 

PROBLEM: Previous investigators have reported con- 
tradictory results concerning the relation of individ- 
ual characteristics to the tendency to experience mo- 
notony. These discrepancies may be ascribed to in- 
adequate criteria, insufficient. numbers of subjects, 
lack of frankness, or artificiality of laboratory situa- 
tions, Our problem was to investigate these relation- 
ships under more realistic conditions. 

SUBJECTS: 72 women, all workers experienced in light 

repetitive factory work. š 

PROCEDURE: Interviews of employees and previous 

studies furnished hypotheses concerning factors re- 

lated to monotony. Since preliminary investigations 
showed behavioral criteria to be unreliable and in- 
valid, verbal report was the only available criterion. 

Items were constructed, pre-tested and revised to 

cover predictor and criterion areas, and volunteers 

answered the questionnaire under union-management 
sponsorship. Workers were divided into three equal 
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groups according to total weighted criterion score, 
and items analysed by the chi-square technique to 
determine relationship to criterion. In addition, work- 
ers in each extreme criterion group were 'compared 
on the basis of a group intelligence test. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Within the group stud- 
ied, our results indicate the following: 

1, There was no evidence that monotony-suscepti- 
ble workers were more intelligent, more extraverted, 
nor less likely to daydream. 

2. The monotony-susceptible workers were signifi- 
cantly (a) younger, (b) less satisfied with their 
home and family relationships, (c) less well adjusted, 
and (d) more resistant to routine in daily activities 
outside of working hours. 

These differences were consistent among items with 
similar content, and suggest that monotony-suscepti- 
bility is only part of a pattern of discontent and rest- 
lessness, and is not specific to any particular task. 


10:45 am A five-year study of employees’ appraisal 
of management. Cartes S. Dewey, Charles S. 
Dewey and Associates. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of this study is the continuing 
analysis of employees’ appraisal of management to 
measure the effectiveness of policies and procedures 
from the employees’ point of view and to use the 
results toward the improvement of management- 
employee relations. 
suByects: The responses of the total group of about 
1,200 employees of a company in the paper industry 
were obtained at various intervals during the five- 
year period. The supervisors, office workers, and 
unionized factory employees were included. 
PROCEDURE: The audit is made up of discriminatory 
multiple-choice questions in morale areas. From the 
responses a statistical morale index was computed 
for the various employee groups. A fter the first audit, 
management in consultation with the psychologist 
carried out certain recommendations. This program 
was followed by another audit and further evaluation 
and modification of policies and procedures. Sixteen 
such analyses have been made. Each audit was sup- 
plemented by recordings and volunteered comments. 
mrsULTS: With a scoring range of 0 to 100, the 
morale indexes varied over the period from 52.5 to 
68.8 for the factory employees, from 61.1 to 82.2 for 
the office group, and from 62.9 to 86.3 for the 
supervisors. Although the index did not consistently 
continue to rise in any group, the extent of improve- 
ment came in this order: supervisors, office workers, 
factory employees. Other measures of improvement 
corroborated the morale index: quality, safety, scrap- 
page, separations, productivity. (Slides) 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY I 


11 :10-12 :10.PM, Monday, West Room 
Harorp C. Taytor, Chairman 


11:10 am Interview vs. secret ballot in the survey 
administration of a personality inventory. RAY- 
MOND A. Kemper and Rozsert L. THORNDIKE, 
University of Louisville and Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

PROBLEM: The study undertook to investigate (1) 
level of cooperation found if a brief personality in- 
ventory is administered in a door-to-door survey and 
(2) differences in cooperation and in response pat- 
tern resulting from oral interview and secret ballot 
procedures of administration. 
suBJECTS: The survey was administered to 1,007 
adult males, mostly in the age range 18-45, in Louis- 
ville, Ky. The sample included 845 white and 162 
Negro respondents, selected to represent all socio- 
economic strata of the community. 
PROCEDURE: A 22-item “Health Census” blank was 
prepared, inquiring about psychosomatic symptoms 
which had been found sharply differential as between 
wartime combat fatigue cases and control groups. 
Sample items are: “Is your appetite good?” “Do you 
often have spells of dizziness?” “Do you get tired 
easily?” The questions were presented in a door-to- 
door survey of selected streets in Louisville. Inter- 
viewers were University of Louisville students, many 
of whom had worked on previous surveys. Two meth- 
ods were used. In the interview method, questions 
were read by interviewer and responded to orally by 
respondent. In the secret ballot method, responses 
were marked on the schedule by the respondent and 
the schedule placed in a sealed box. 

RESULTS: Much less resistance to filling out the ques- 

tionnaire was encountered than anticipated. There 

were almost no refusals, once contact had been estab- 
lished with the respondent. 

Significant differences between the two methods of 
responses were found for 6 of the 22 items. In 5 of 
these more “maladjusted” responses were given on 
the secret ballot. However, differences between meth- 
ods in average “adjustment score” were small and 
hardly significant: 


11:25 am Do industrial psychologists make signifi- 
cant contributions to the human relations prob- 
lems of industry? A. Q. SARTAIN, Southern 
Methodist University. 

PURPOSE: To evaluate the research now appearing in 

industrial psychology from the standpoint of its rele- 

vance to the important problems in human relations, 
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and to suggest more meaningful hypotheses and more 
fruitful areas for research. 
DEVELOPMENT OF SUBJECT: Topics of papers appear- 


-ing in the Journal of Applied Psychology and Per- 


sonnel Psychology and on the Division 14 APA pro- 
grams are compared with problems discussed by those 
writing on the human relations phases of industrial 
management. The question is then raised as to 
whether the very large differences that are observed 
mean that psychologists are pioneers in research or 
whether they are dealing in the main with issues of 
secondary importance. Finally, there are presented 
some hypotheses the testing of which would probably 
bring industrial psychologists closer to the important 
human relations problems of industry. 

CONCLUSIONS: 1. That most research in industrial 
psychology deals with problems of secondary impor- 
tance to industry. 

2. That opportunities for basic, meaningful re- 
search in industrial psychology have never been 
greater nor has the willingness of management to 
use such research ever been higher. 

3. That hypotheses in the following areas would 
be productive of more meaningful research: worker 
reaction to authority, importance of treatment with 
dignity and respect, effect of being treated as merely 
a means to an end, circumstances under which a fore- 
man can afford to be highly permissive, effect of 
"simplifying" of publications for employees, etc. 


11:40 am Analysis of an unsuccessful attempt to 
influence the behavior of consumers by propa- 
ganda. ALEXANDER Min7z, City College of New 
York. 

PROBLEM: To examine the fluctuations of gasoline 

consumption in 1941, in response to a governmental 

propaganda campaign for gasoline conservation. 

THEORETICAL BACKGROUND: The problem was chosen 

because of the apparent applicability of the concept 

“unstable reward structure.” This concept was orig- 

inally developed in explaining social phenomena of the 

type of panics. Consumers were urged to use less 
gasoline and thus to insure an adequate supply to 
themselves. Such a reward for cooperation could be 
actually achieved only if most people cooperated. In 
view of the uncertain relationship between coopera- 
tive behavior and the promised rewards it is not be- 
lieved that such appeals can be expected to succeed. 

In such situations cooperative behavior is likely to 

be motivated by group loyalties rather than consid- 

erations of selfish interest. 

MATERIAL: Statistical tables of gasoline consumption 

by month and by state, for 1936-1941, compiled by the 

American Petroleum Institute, were the main source 

of data. In addition, newspaper files, reports of the 
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U. S. Weather Bureau, and economic indices of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce were consulted. 
RESULTS: Initially, after the coming gasoline shortage 
and the need for conservation in the national interest 
were announced, there appeared to be a’ relative de- 
crease in gasoline consumption, in the large majority 
of the states affected by the coming shortage. After 
the intense propaganda campaign was begun, utiliz- 
ing mostly "selfish" appeals, consumption tended to 
go up again. These results, particularly the failure of 
the propaganda compaign, were in accordance with 
theoretical expectation. Certain possible extraneous 
factors were investigated, and it appeared that the 
fluctuations of gasoline consumption could not be 
explained either in terms of the economic conditions 
or the weather. 


11:55 AM Reliability of ratings of perfume by 
women, and factors affecting such ratings. BER- 
nice M. WexzeL, Barnard College. 

PROBLEM : The purpose was threefold: (1) To meas- 
ure the reliability of “Pleasant-Unpleasant” responses 
to complex olfactory stimuli, specifically, perfumes; 
(2) To determine the effect of type and price bracket 
of perfume on frequency of *Pleasant" responses; 
(3) To determine the effect of frequency of use of 
perfume, cologne, and toilet water by the subjects on 
frequency of “Pleasant” responses. 
supyects: Fourteen college women 18 to 20 years 
old, selected through a questionnaire to form three 
groups representing high frequency of use of per- 
fumes (four subjects), low to medium frequency 
(five subjects), and zero frequency (five subjects). 
PROCEDURE: Twelve perfumes were used as stimuli, 
actually two cost levels of six different types. The 
wholesale cost of the more expensive representatives 
of each type averaged 2.5 times that of the less ex- 
pensive. All stimuli were coded and their identity 
was unknown to the experimenter until all data had 
been collected. Each subject, in individual sessions, 
judged each of the twelve perfumes as “Pleasant” or 
“Unpleasant” according to criteria given in the in- 
structions. Twelve sessions appropriately spaced were 
held for each subject, enabling the use of a Latin 
square order of presentation of the stimuli. Subjects 
were uninformed that the same stimuli were presented 
in every session although partial insights were re- 
ported by some at the end. Stimuli were presented 
on perfume blotters in a standardized manner. The 
blotters were prepared for each day’s experimenting 
according to a standardized method. 

RESULTS: Chi-square and analysis of variance of fre- 

quency of “Pleasant” responses showed that these 

responses are reliable with the procedure described 
and that they vary with the type of perfume being 


judged, its relative monetary value, and the extent 
to which the subject uses perfume. (Slides) 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY II 


1:40-2:40 PM, Monday, West Room 
Sternen Hasse, Chairman 


1:40 pm What workers’ mean by security. ALBERT 
S. Tuomrson, Junius A. Davis, and MORTON 
Brooks, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
(Sponsor, Albert S. Thompson) 

PROBLEM: To determine the meaning of the term 

“security” as used by workers in describing attitude 

toward their jobs. 


'SOURCE OF DATA: A sequence of 1,100 essays from a 


10% random sample of essays entitled “My Job and 
Why I Like It,” submitted in the General Motors My 
Job Contest. 

PROCEDURE: Whenever the words “security” or “se- 
cure” appeared in an essay, the appropriate section of 
the essay was excerpted. Of the 1,100 essays read, 
222 (20.2%) were found to contain these terms. 
Analysis of the excerpts revealed 7 categories of con- 
ditions which the workers indicated as conducive to 
or explanatory of their feelings of security. The 347 
conditions mentioned singly or in combination were 
tabulated under these categories in order to obtain 
an understanding of the workers’ concept of security. 
Patterns characteristic of sub-groups according to job 
classification, length of service, etc. were determined. 
CONCLUSIONS: The categories fell into the following 
order of frequency of mention (most to least) : (1) 
continuity of work and income, (2) financial protec- 
tion during non-work emergency situations, (3) con- 
fidence in self and fairness of company, (4) adequate 
level of income, (5) physical safety, (6) financial 
protection in old age, (7) opportunity for advance- 
ment. 

These results, plus examination of frequencies of 
combinations of reasons given, indicate that the 
workers represented in this study define security 
primarily in terms of income. To feel secure, pay 
must be adequate for daily needs but, more important, 
there must be a feeling of asurance that it will con- 
tinue throughout the years. This assurance is derived 
both from confidence in the stability and fairness of 
the company and from confidence in one’s self and 
opportunities for growth. (Slides) 


& 


1:55 pw Job analysis using independent variables. 

Epwarp B. Greene, Wayne University. 
PROBLEM: To determine the relationship of job var- 
iables which were designed to be independent. 
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susJECTS: Forty position descriptions, 20 for office 
positions and 20 for shop positions, were each rated 
on 19 characteristics by a group of 20 employment 
officers, and 10 job analysts. 

PROCEDURE: A new method for making job analyses 
was devised over the last three years, in which the 
original position description requires facts to support 
ratings on 19 characteristics. Eight characteristics are 
similar to Thurstone’s Primary Abilities; six are 
similar to temperament variables described by Guil- 
ford, and five are physical characteristics. Each char- 
acteristic was rated using a 9-step scale. 

RESULTS: The item-variability, rater-variability, and 
intercorrelation of items were found for each group of 
judges. The median correlation between two judges was 
approximately .91 for a group of 20 positions. The 
matrices of inter-item correlations yielded four group 
factors and seven specific factors. The group factors 
were tentatively named: verbal, reasoning, tact, and 
physical effort, and the specific factors : number, spatial 
relations, inspection, adjustment to interruptions, 
supervision exercised, voice, and dexterity. 


2:10 pm Factors affecting the legibility of digits. 
Harotp B. Sumarmo, Dunlap and Associates. 
PROBLEM: The interaction effects of level of illumina- 
tion, style of lettering and ratio of stroke width to 

overall height for single digits were examined. 
SUBJECTS : Twelve human subjects with normal visual 
acuity were used. The age range was 19 to 35 years. 
PROCEDURE: All possible combinations of level of il- 
lumination, style, and ratio of stroke width to overall 
height for each digit, zero through nine, were pre- 
sented randomly, five times each, to each of the 
subjects. Each digit was projected on a milk-glass 
screen for one second. Scores were times, in one- 
hundredths of a second, required to identify the digits. 
The reaction times were measured by means of an 
electronic voice key. 

An analysis of variance was made on both the re- 
action times and the logarithm of the reaction times. 
Both analyses yielded the same results. 

RESULTS: All second-order interactions among il- 
lumination, style, ratio, digit, and observer had F 
ratios significant at the one per cent level. Except for 
the interaction of illumination by observer, at the 
one per cent level, none of the first-order interactions 

- were significant. Of the main variables, only illumina- 
tion and observers were significant at the one per 
cent level. 

The author is indebted to Professors S. D. S. 
Spragg and M. J. Wantman of the University of 
Rochester for their aid in the formulation and the 


execution of the problem. 
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The author wishes to express his thanks to the In- 
ternational Business Machine Corporation for the use 
of its facilities at the Watson Scientific Computing 
Laboratory, New York, New York, in computing the 
experimental results. (Slides) 


2:25 pm Analysis of variance applied to evaluating 
the validity and reliability of ratings. KENNETH 
J. Hartman, Deere and Company. 

PROBLEM: This paper reports the use of analysis of 

variance to estimate the validity and reliability of rat- 

ings. The ratings are judges' estimates of the speed 

of an object moving at right angles to the line of 

regard. 

SUBJECTS: 27 graduate students of a midwestern uni- 

versity. 

PROCEDURE: Each of the 27 judges estimated 12 dif- 

ferent speeds on two succesive occasions. The test 

items constituted the subject of a 180 foot, black and 

white, silent, motion picture film. 

Differences between the judges' ratings and the 
known speeds were made positive by adding a con- 
stant to each rating. 

Three independent estimates of the population 
variance were then obtained by analyzing the total 
sum of squares into those "between judges," "be- 
tween speeds," and "between sessions." 

All possible interaction components were obtained. 
The triple interaction term was used to form the 
error mean square. 

The disclosures of the overall analysis were 

evaluated against those resulting from the application 
of the analysis of variance technique to each session 
separately. 
RESULTS: The findings indicate, in general: an in- 
crease in reliability, or consistency between ratings 
assigned on successive testing; a decrease in validity, 
or agreement between the ratings and the known 
criteria. The interactions among the judges' ratings, 
the test items, and the test sessions may furnish in- 
sight on further measurement of spatial relations 
abilities. 

The significance of the findings, and their implica- 
tions for other multi-judgment situations are dis- 
cussed. 


SYMPOSIUM: MICHIGAN SURVEY RE- 
SEARCH CENTER STUDIES IN 
BUSINESS AND LABOR 


10:00-12:10 PM and 1:40-3:50 PM, Tuesday, 
Bal Tabarin 


Rensis Likrxr,. Chairman 


15. DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL PsycHoLocy 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 


10:00-12:10 PM, Tuesday, Bal Tabarin 


Participants: RoBERT KAHN, ARLENE Konn, EUGENE 
JacomsEN, THEODORE HARITON, SEYMOUR LIE- 
BERMAN, GERALD Gurin, FLoyp C. Mann, 
Nancy Morse, Everett REIMER, KERMIT 
SCHOOLER, STANLEY SEASHORE, and ARNOLD 
TANNERBAUM. : 


COMMUNICATION IN FORMAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


1:40-2:40. PM, Tuesday, Bal Tabarin 


Participants: Jay Jackson and ALVIN ZANDER. 


SURVEYS IN ECONOMIC PSYCHOLOGY 
2:50-3:50 PM, Tuesday, Bal Tabarin 


Participants: ANGUS CAMPBELL, Grorce KATONA, 
James MonGAN, and STEPHEN WiTHEY. 


365 
SYMPOSIUM: WHAT'S WRONG WITH 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGISTS? 
4:00-6:00 PM, Tuesday, Emerald Room 
Erwin K. TavLom, Coordinator 


WarLiAM Harvey, General Motors Corp., Chairman 
Participants: Paur Gorsy, Marshall Field Co. 
Orren LesLie, Fairbanks Morse Co. 


SYMPOSIUM: WHAT CAN INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY DO FOR SMALL 
BUSINESS? 


4:00-6:00 PM, Wednesday, Bal Tabarin 
Erwin K. Taylor, Chairman 


Participants: ALpHonsE CHAPANIS, Jack W. Dun- 
Lap, ALBERT D. FmEIBERG, C. W. LAWSHE, JAY 
L. Oris, WincLIAM McGenee, S. Rains WAL- 
LACE, JR, and DArL WOLFLE. 


DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


FACTORS IN COGNITIVE LEARNING 
10:00-11:00 AM, Friday, Gray Room 
E. J. Asmer, Chairman 


10:00 am The development of a technique for meas- 
uring stimulus-bound — stimulus-free behavior. 
DowaALp E. Warxek, University of Chicago. 

Goldstein has postulated and defined two distinct 
levels of human behavior, normally interacting in a 
figure-ground relation. The concrete is unreflective, 
involving an immediate apprehension of and de- 
pendence upon the situation or thing in its unique- 
ness; the abstract consciously transcends the given 
situation, reacting categorically to common properties. 
The present research in applying these concepts to 
problem-solving hypothesizes a continuum from 
stimulus-bound to stimulus-free behavior determined 
by the relative predominance of concrete or abstract 
behavior, respectively. An inability to resist the man- 
ifest structure of the stimulus field in formulating and 
solving problems distinguishes extreme stimulus- 
bound behavior, while the extreme stimulus-free is 
indicated by the imposition of a structure upon the 
stimulus constellation. 

To test the hypothesis that individuals can be clas- 
sified at various points along this continuum, a test- 
ing instrument has been constructed, sampling three 
distinct types of situations: an initial reaction to real- 


ity determined by associational and projective tech- 
niques, the ability to change this organization ex- 
emplified by attacks on problems with parallel content 
but differing structure, and interests in a variety of 
activities according to choices on a schedule. 

Test administrations were both individual with 
verbalized solutions and in groups with follow-up 
interviews of particular cases. Part of the population 
was randomly selected; the rest were chosen on the 
basis of distinctive achievement or unusual perform- 
ance profiles on various instruments. Comparative 
analyses with projective techniques and other methods 
for investigating thought processes were made. Test 
results were also related to observations and reports 
of non-test behavior. 

The results to date indicate that discriminations 
made by the new test are promising in predicting not 
only specific problem-solving approaches, but also 
success in solving particular kinds of problems, thus 
supporting the hypothesis of a continuum of stimulus- 
bound — stimulus-free behavior. . 


10:15 AM Some results of a study of conscious 
thought processes in classroom situations. BEN- 
JAMIN S. BLOOM, University of Chicago. 

It is assumed that three kinds of behavior may take 
place simultaneously as an individual learner interacts 
with a learning situation. Overt behavior is commonly 
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observed and related to the variables in the learning 
situation. However, such behavior is greatly limited 
by the purposes of the group, the structure imposed 
by the members of the group—including the teacher— 
and by the amount of time available for overt par- 
ticipation by each member of the group. Unconscious 
behavior is also assumed to be taking place, but the 
difficulty of determining its presence or significance 
places such behavior out of the reach of most educa- 
tional investigations. The conscious thought behaviors 
would appear to be most significant for educational 
purposes since they are only partially controlled by the 
organization and structure of the group and since 
their almost constant presence affords a rich source of 
evidence for determining the nature of the educational 
process. i 

The method of stimulated recall was used to secure 
protocols of the thoughts of which individuals were 
aware during selected sessions of college classes. 
Samples of students were selected and studied in 34 
different class sessions. The results were related to the 
method by which the class was conducted, the different 
subject fields, the specific observable behaviors which 
just preceded the thought, scholastic aptitude, ac- 
ademic achievement, interest in the particular subject, 
sex, and age. 

The study raises a number of methodological ques- 
tions for psychology and particularly educational psy- 
chology. The analysis of the data reveals the effect 
of selected variables in the learning situation on the 
kinds of thinking and learning which take place. 


10:30 AM Mental set as a factor in training by 
television. J. RosERT Jackson and CLIFFORD P 
Serz, Office of Naval Research, Sand’s Point, 
EG 

PROBLEM : In previous experiments kinescopes (movies 

of television programs) have proved to be almost as 

useful as live telecasts in rapid mass training. Both 

have shown advantages over the unassisted live in- 

structor. This problem is designed to determine to 

what degree "mental set" may contribute to this ex- 

cellent performance of kinescopes in training. 

suBJEcTS : Eight groups of military trainees, averag- 
- ing thirty a group. = 

PROCEDURE: 1. A kinescope is shown to one group as 

a kinescope. It is shown to another group as a film. 

2. A film is shown to one group as a film. It is shown 

to another group as a kinescope. 3. A color film is 

shown to one group as a color kinescope, It is shown 
to another group in black and white as a kinescope. 
4. A color film is shown to one group as a color film, 
Tt is shown to another group in black and white as a 
kinescope. 5. Training is estimated by pre- and post- 
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objective tests. Results are indicated by statistical 
analysis. 

RESULTS: Evidence from this experiment is being 
appraised as a guide for the use of television and 
kinescopes in rapid mass training and education, 


10:45 AM The learning of chickens: trial and error 
or insight? K. K. Woo, Roosevelt College. 
PROBLEM: Do chickens learn by trial and error or 
insight ? 
SUBJECTS: Four chickens (the same number of sub- 
jects as W. Köhler used in his experiment on trans- 
ference). 
PROCEDURE: Four chickens aged six months were fed 
five times a day. At the feeding time two boxes, a 
white and a gray, were always presented but only the 
latter one contained food. The feeding ground was 
connected with the chicken's playground, only sep- 
arated by a wire fence so that they might look at or 
“study” the two boxes while not eating. After a 
month’s time all the chickens learned to respond to 
the gray box and ignore the white one. In the critical 
series the experimenter removed the white box and 
substituted a black one. 
RESULTS: The results showed, quite consistent. to 
Thorndike's findings (1898, 1913) or the conditioning: 
theory, that the chickens still went to the gray box 
to seek food. On the first day of the critical series, 
none of the animals went to the new stimulus (20:0). 
On the second day ome chicken went to the black 
box once, and another twice (17:3). On the third day 
one chicken responded to the black box twice, and 
the three others all reacted to it once (16:4). It should 
be noted that in the critical series no punishment was 
given, nor could the chickens find any food in either 
box. In total, 88.33% of the responses were made to 
the original gray stimulus. The evidence was definitely 
opposed to that of Kóhler (1915). The results con- 
formed to the experimental extinction of conditioning 
on the one hand, and to the principles of trial and 
error learning on the other. 


ABILITY AND MOTIVATION 
11:10-11:40 AM, Friday, Gray Room 
Davin G. Ryans, Chairman 


11:10 am Factors related to ability-profile uneven- 
ness. J. W. Titton, Yale University. 
PROBLEM: Why do some data show a nearly sym- 
metrical U-shaped relation between profile unevenness 
and brightness while other sets show a much more 
nearly rectilinear relationship? Is there one factor 
tending to produce a U-shaped relationship and an- 
other tending to produce a straight line relationship? 
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Does the relationship vary with the kind of measure 
of brightness? 

susJECTS: The subjects supplying new data were 
1,124 pupils in grades 4-7 inclusive. In those grades, 
all pupils were included who, in a community-wide 
testing program with the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test, made average grade-location scores of 4.5 to 
6.9 inclusive. 

PROCEDURE: The 10 part-scores were converted into 
sigma scores, and the mean variation of the ten sigma 
scores was used as the measure of unevenness. This 
measure was distributed in relation to: (a) “IQ” 
from Pintner General Ability Intelligence Tests; (b) 
EQ based upon the Metropolitan data which supplied 
the measure of unevenness; (c) EQ from the same 
data but re-computed from local norms; (d) A ratio 
of EA to Grade location; (e) A ratio of Grade loca- 
tion to CA; (f) EA/G as in (d), but with G/CA 
constant at 98-102; (g) G/CA as in (e), but with 
EA/G constant at 98-102. 

xEsuLTS:; Relationship is shown by procedures (a) 
to (f), in each case significant at the 1% level. The 
data indicate that curves of relationship between 
brightness and profile unevenness can vary a great 
deal with the nature of the school group supplying the 
data, For the 1,124 achievement test profiles, the rela- 
tionship between unevenness and the different meas- 
ures of brightness varied in the manner predicted. All 
of the data are consistent with the hypothesis that 
atypical school progress contributes to unevenness of 
ability profiles. 


11:25 am The relation between motivation and 
performance on an achievement-type examination. 
Stater E. Newman, Davin A. Murray, LorA 
A. Davis, and Roser? B. O'BRIEN, Northwest- 
ern University. 

PROBLEM : To determine whether changes in motiva- 

tion will bring about changes in performance on an 

achievement-type examination. To determine, also, the 
relative effect of two different motivating appeals. 

POPULATION : 438 students in six sections of general 

psychology at Northwestern University. 

procepureE: During the first week of class, Buxton’s 

test of misconceptions was administered to all six 

sections. Previously, these sections had been divided 
into three groups, each of which was treated dif- 
ferentially. Group I (N of 158)—Given a lecture on 
the scientific method the day before the examination. 

Instructions on the day of the examination included 

a short review of common errors in applying the 

scientific method, and an admonition to use the in- 

formation from the lecture in evaluating the state- 
ments on the examination. Group II (N of 153)—An 
attempt was made to ego-involve the students through 
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a ten-minute speech indicating that high scores on 
this test were correlated with intelligence, lack of 
prejudice, excellence of education, and maturity. 
Group III (N of 127)—These students were told 
merely to “Do your best.” 

xEsULTS: Differences beyond the 1% level of con- 
fidence were found between Groups I and II, I and 
Ill. No significant difference was found between 
Groups II and III. These findings are discussed in 
terms of (a) The differential effect of ego-involve- 
ment on test-performance as against learning; (b) 
The effect of short-term instruction in scientific 
method on test-performance; (c) The effect of 
teacher-established goals on performance. 


SYMPOSIUM: WHAT THE SCHOOL 
PSYCHOLOGIST SHOULD BE 
TRAINED TO DO 


1:40—3:50 PM, Friday, Primrose Room 


(Co-sponsored with Division 16..See 
Division 16's program.) 


TEACHER-STUDENT INTERACTION AND 
RELATED PROBLEMS 


1:40-2:40 PM, Saturday, Gray Room 
BrwjAMIN S. BLOOM, Chairman 


1:40 pm The development of a schedule for predict- 
ing teacher qualities. Davip G. Ryans, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 

PROBLEM: One of the working hypotheses of the 
Teacher Characteristics Study (an application of 
personnel research methods to the teaching profes- 
sion) has been that materials could be developed that 
would be useful in identifying various qualities con- 
tributing to teaching effectiveness. 
supyects: The subjects were public school teachers 
at both elementary and secondary school levels. 
Several samples representing different geographic 
areas were employed. 
PROCEDURE: Assessments of teacher behavior, made 
by trained observers, were intercorrelated and factor 
analyzed. Criterion groups of teachers were selected 
with regard to each of the obtained factors. Members 
of the criterion groups then completed a series of 
schedules and inventories relating to their activities, 
opinions, and preferences. Materials that differentiated 
between the criterion groups were isolated and ad- 
ministered to additional samples of subjects to further 
test their predictive value. 

RESULTS: Materials that survived the analyses were 

assembled to form the Teacher Characteristics Sched- 

ule. Scoring keys for the several criteria have been 
prepared and normative data collected. 
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1:55 pm The education factor in personality ap- 
praisal, Sister Mary AMATORA, St. Francis 
College. 

PROBLEM : To investigate whether there be differences 
in the teacher appraisal of the personality traits of 
their pupils, according to the various educational 
levels of the teachers. 
SUBJECTS: 1,500 elementary school children, grades 
four through eight; 450 teachers of these children. 
PROCEDURE: Schools selected for representative sample 
include large and small schools, city and rural schools, 
public and private schools, in various economic levels, 
and in approximate percentages. Scales were ad- 
ministered to teachers, who rated the pupils, by the 
writer. All identification was in code only. Statistical 
analysis of data, using the "t" technique. Teachers 
grouped in four educational level groups. 

RESULTS: A very definite trend in the direction of 

increased educational level of the teacher. Results 

seem significant for teacher attitude toward pupils. 

The experiment warrants further study. 


2:10 PM The interaction between clinicians and 
teachers in an elementary school setting. D. 
Wuirman, J. AsEGGLEN, M. I. Stern, G. G. 
Stern, University of Chicago. 

PROBLEM: This study was undertaken to determine 
the contribution of an assessment program in a school 
setting’ The approach was essentially that of compar- 
ing teachers’ evaluations of students with those made 
by clinicians, and the extent and direction of shifts 
in these evaluations as further increments of informa- 
tion about the students were introduced. The evalu- 
ations were obtained in terms of Q-technique. 

SUBJECTS: Two teams: (1) four members of the 

elementary school staff, and (2) five psychologists, at 

various stages of training and experience (two PhD's 
and three graduate students at the master's level). 

This constituted the assessment staff. 

PROCEDURE: A group of 50 statements applicable to 

the six seventh grade students studied was adapted 

from school records and Murray's néed-press schema. 

Q-sort descriptions using these statements were made 

by each assessor on the pupils after study or participa- 

tion in each of the following: (1) school records, (2) 

projective data, (3) situational observations, and (4) 

case conference. In addition, assessors sorted for 

“self,” “good student,” and “poor student.” “Self” 

sorts were also done by the pupils. 

RESULTS: As a result of the interaction between 
clinical staff and teachers, the latter were able to 
differentiate more sharply between students in psy- 
chological terms, as well as to divorce their perception 
of these students from stereotyped notions of “good” 
and “poor” students. Teachers and clinicians achieved 
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significant agreement in their descriptions of individ- 
ual pupils by the end of the study. These results w. 
be discussed in terms of the potential contribution o E 
assessment procedures to the elementary school pro- 
gram. (Slides) 


2:25 pm Degree of personal relationship between 
instructor and student as a factor in course 
grade improvement. KENNETH H. Brapr and 
Cart P. Duncan, Northwestern University. 1 

PROBLEM: To determine the extent of relationship d 

between degree of which a student is known asan 

individual to his instructor and his improvement 
in course grade. 

SUBJECTS: 150 students, predominantly freshmen, in 

an introductory social science course. 

PROCEDURE: On the basis of the first midterm (obj 

tive) examination, the subjects were divided 

three groups, equated for mean grade and sex. 

1 was given a half-hour personal interview 

instructor, in which the goals, ambitions, and per 

satisfactions of the student were discussed, Grou 
was given a half-hour personal interview with tl 

instructor, in which the beliefs of the student c 

cerning politics and world affairs were discus: 

Group 3 received no interview. Grade improvem 

for all three groups was measured on the second mid- | 

term and final examinations, using the "t" test o 

significance and the analysis of covariance technique. 

All groups were given the Guilford-Martin Inventory - 

of Factors STDCR, and the Thematic Apperception 

Test. Correlations were obtained between grade im- - 

provement scores and the Guilford-Martin test scores. _ 

Blind analysis scoring of the Thematic Apperception - 

Test was performed, using the Aron technique, and — 

the results analyzed in respect to the grade improve- — 

ment of the three groups. i 

RESULTS: Group 1 (more personal interview) showed 

more improvement in course grade than Groups 2 

and 3; Group 2 (less personal interview) showed 


groups. 
COLLEGE STUDENT AND OTHER 
ADULT LEARNING 
2:50-3:50 PM, Saturday, Gray Room 
N. L. Gace, Chairman 


2:50 pm Further research on the differential progno- 
sis in a college study methods course. MiLTON 
Ricuumw and M, E. TRESSELT, New York Um 


" 


15. Division or EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


PROBLEM: (a) To investigate the effectiveness of the 
study methods course involving lectures and individ- 
ual and group therapy; and (b) to determine if there 
is a differential prognosis depending upon the nature 
and severity of the student’s problems. 

supjects: 78 “failing” students. 

PROCEDURE: The study methods course included class 
lectures, group discussions, individual interviews, and 
a battery of tests. Since the approach was essentially 
a clinical one, each class was limited to approximately 
15 students each semester and the individual work 
divided between the two authors. There were 6 classes 
given over a period of three years. 

Further data were obtained by collecting the grades 
before attending the class, during the time they were 
in the course and for the period after the course. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: On the basis of these 
examinations and interviews, the problems of the 
students appeared to fall into three main categories, 
ie, (a) ability to do college work, roughly intel- 
ligence, (b) personality adjustment at home, school, 
and in social activities, and (c) study techniques. 

Tt was found that the average of the students in- 
creased significantly (P-value less than 01) from 
the time they entered the course to the time of this 
study. Further analysis using bi-serial r's indicates 
that the course alters the relative roles played by the 
three factors; with study techniques improved and 
motivation increased as a result of the course and 
individual counseling, the correlation between ability 
and grades after the course reaches significant levels. 


3:05 pm A simplified item-analysis procedure. 
Juttan C. STANLEY, George Peabody College 
for Teachers. 

PROBLEM : Although numerous methods for determin- 
ing the discriminating power of test items exist, 
practically all involve statistics or computing aids 
not readily understood by persons without fairly con- 
siderable technical training. Also, the computational 
labor required is usually quite great. Thus most in- 
dividuals who construct objective examinations for 
local use do not re-edit and rearrange items in the 
light of item analyses. 

PROPOSED TECHNIQUE; If a reasonably long test, fairly 

homogeneous with respect to content and containing 

items of only one type (e£; four-option multiple- 
choice), is administered with instructions to answer 
every item, the difference between the number of 
persons in the "low" total-score group and the num- 

ber in the "high" total-score group who answer a 

particular item incorrectly (Wz-Wm) is an approx- 

imate measure of the item's discriminating power. The 
author will distribute tables showing for various 
numbers of testees and 2, 3, 4, and 5 options differ- 
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ences significant at desired levels of confidence and 
item difficulties. 

RESULTS: Wi-Wm discrimination indices correlated 
.960 with Cureton's chi indices secured for the 100 
five-option multiple-choice items in a teacher-made 
English examination (split-half reliability coefficient 
=.87) administered to 243 college freshmen, and 
836 with Davis indices. Chi measures correlated .915 
with Davis measures. Being based upon items of 50% 
difficulty when corrected for chance, the proposed 
scheme gives slightly conservative estimates. 
SUGGESTED PROCEDURE: Arrange items according to 
W:-Ws, beginning with the lowest and stopping 
at those significantly discriminating in the proper 
direction. Re-edit in this order, utilizing information 
concerning difficulty level and responses to each op- 
tion. All except actual editing can be done by a 
conscientious clerk. : 


3:20 pm The relationship of social status and in- 
telligence to retention and progress at the junior 
college level. Marvin Bunacx, Illinois Institute 
of Technology. 

PROBLEM: To ascertain the intelligence, social status, 
previous academic progress, and personal character- 
istics of a relatively unselected city junior college 
freshman student population and determine the rela- 
tionship of these characteristics to subsequent reten- 
tion and academic progress. 
susyects: 1,292 freshman entrants in a municipal 
junior college, fall semester, 1946. 
PROCEDURE: Retention and progress of the population 
were followed for a three year period. ACE Psycho- 
logical Examination and the Index of Status Char- 
acteristics (Warner et al.) were used to determine 
intelligence and social status. Most data were taken 
directly from the college files; supplementary data 
were obtained by field techniques, interviews, and 
reference to published literature. Transcribed data 
were sorted by Hollerith methods. The significance of 
the difference between means and proportions, chi- 
square, and simple, partial, and multiple correlation 
were used in the statistical analysis. 

RESULTS: The proportion of student drop-outs and 

failures was greater than any previously published 

findings at this level. Social status was somewhat re- 
lated to academic progress but not to length of reten- 
tion, The social class distribution differed markedly 
from that of the total college population but closely 
approximated the national population of college age. 

For this institution, the ACE is an excellent instru- 

ment for identifying students likely to get into 

scholastic difficulties. Although the academic achieve- 
ment of upper-middle class students was relatively 
high, this group made the poorest record in retention, 
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but most of these withdrawals transferred to other 
educational institutions, In predicting scholarship, the 
ACE correlated .595; for the combination of ACE 
and high school rank the correlation was .649. The 
relative weight which the ACE contributed was 
1.5 as much as high school rank and nearly 20 times 
the weight of social status, whereas high school rank 
contributed 2.5 as much as social status in the com- 
bination of these variables. 


3:35 PM A voluntary reading improvement program 
for Air Force officers. Tuomas F. STATON and 
Rav C. Maize, Air Command and Staff School. 

PROBLEM: To determine the effectiveness of a pro- 
gram for increasing reading speed and comprehension 
of Air Force officers voluntarily participating, using 
current affairs material, and the reading rate con- 
troller. 
SUBJECTS: Eighty-nine field grade officers from the 
Regular Officer Course of Air Command and Staff 
School, Air University, who volunteered to participate 
in the program, comprised the experimental popula- 
tion. These officers averaged approximately 16 per 
cent slower reading speed than did the class'as a 
whole, and approximately equal comprehension, as 
measured by a locally constructed but extensively 
validated test. 
PROCEDURE: The entire AC&SS Regular Officer 
Course student body was given a test of reading speed 
and comprehension and apprised of the findings. 
Officers desiring to do so registered for a twenty- 
period reading improvement course. Each period in- 
cluded reading drills composed of digit, letter, and 
Word recognition, paced by the reading rate con- 
troller, For approximately thirty minutes of each 
period officers read books of graded levels of dif- 
ficulty, using the reading rate controller, After ten 
such periods, current affairs reading materials consist- 
ing of weekly copies of Time, Newsweek, and U. S. 
News and World Report were substituted for the 
graded material, Students kept records of their per- 
formance for each period. During the last five periods, 
reading without the controller was initiated. An 
equivalent form of the original test was given at 
the end of the course, A student opinion poll was 
taken on the value of the Program immediately fol- 
lowing completion of the course. 
RESULTS: 1. An average gain of approximately 64% 
in reading speed was registered by officers Participat- 
ing in the program. 2. No significant change in com- 
prehension was demonstrated, although a small in- 
crease was shown. 3. General student reaction to 
questionnaires indicated that they were convinced of 
the value of the course to them, 
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SYMPOSIUM: RESEARCH IN READING 
4:00-6:00 PM, Saturday, West Room. 
(Co-sponsored with Divisions 16 and 123) 
Frances O. TRrG6s, Chairman 


Participants: : 

RALPH BEDELL, Problems of design of research in 
reading. 

C. WiNFIELD Scorr, Review of present resear 
reading. 

WirnLiAM E, Harr, Practical 
search design. 

Other speaker to be announced. 


application of | 


BUSINESS MEETING 
8:00 PM, Saturday, Gray Room 


GROWTH 

1:40-3:50 PM, S. unday, Bal Tabarin 

(Co-sponsored with Division 7. See 

Division 7’s program.) 

MEETING OF JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
DIVISIONS 5, 7, 12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 © 
9:00 PM, Sunday, Club Room 8 

Irvine D. Lorce, Chairman 
SYMPOSIUM: THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


TAXONOMY OF EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


8:50-11:00 AM, Monday, Emerald Room 
(Co-sponsored with Division 5.) 
H. H. Remmers, Chairman 


Participants : 
B. S. Broow, Intellectual domain. 
D. R. Kratuwont, Affective domain. 


Discussants: O, K, Buros, O. H. Mownzn, and J. Mj 
STALNAKER. 


JOINT MEETING OF NEW PROGRAM 
CHAIRMEN OF DIVISIONS 5, 7, 
12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 


8:50 AM, Wednesday, Club Room 8 
L. E. Drake, Chairman 
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DIVISION OF SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


INSTITUTE ON PSYCHOLOGICAL PROB- 
LEMS OF CEREBRAL PALSY 


9:00-4:30 PM, Thursday, Gray Room 


(Co-sponsored with National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc.) 


Registration for the Institute will be limited to 
100, Registration fee of $3.00 will include cost of 
luncheon and a copy of the proceedings. Send check 
to Dr, Frances A. Mullen, Board of Education, 228 
North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. If reg- 
istrant is not a member of the Division of School 
Psychologists, he should state his professional associa- 
tion membership and the nature of his interest in 
cerebral palsied children. Those not pre-registered 
will be accepted on August 30 up to the established 
limit on attendance. 


REGISTRATION 
9:00-9:30 AM, Gray Room 


SYMPOSIUM: PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 
OF CEREBRAL PALSY I 


9:30-12:30 PM, Gray Room 
WirpA M. ROSEBROOK, Chairman 


DoucrAs BUcHANAN, The anatomical basis of spas- 
ticity. 

Discussant: CLEON TRUITT. 

CHARLES R. STROTHER, Techniques of testing the 
cerebral palsied child. 

Discussant: PuyLLIS F. BARTELME. 

Harry V. Bice, Counseling problems : interpretation 
of psychological findings to parent and child. 

Discussant; Istpor W. SCHERER. 


BUFFET LUNCHEON 
12:30-1:30 PM, Primrose Room 


SYMPOSIUM: PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 
OF CEREBRAL PALSY II 


1:40-4:30 PM, Gray Room 
Frances A. MULLEN, Chairman 


Epcar A. Dort, Distinction between neurophrenia 
and cerebral palsy. 

Discussant: Her MER R. MYKLEBUST: 

T. Ernest NEWLAND, Educational and vocational 
planning for the cerebral palsied child. 

Discussant: Ann E. HEILMAN. 

Epcar A. Dorr, Summary of the day’s proceedings. 


DINNER AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
6:30 PM, Thursday, Gray Room 
Grorce Meyer, Chairman 


Wirpa M. Rosesroox, Findings of a Six-Year Study 
of Elementary School Children, 


Since this dinner precedes the opening of the APA 
convention registration desk, it is necessary to ask 
for advance registration, Send check for $4.50 for 
dinner to Dr. Frances A. Mullen, Board of Educa- 
tion, 228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 
8:30 PM, Thursday, Gray Room 
SYMPOSIUM: WHAT THE ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOL PRINCIPAL WANTS FROM 
THE SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 


10:00-12:00 M, Friday, Primrose Room 
Harriet E. O'Suea, Chairman 


Participants: HAROLD W. PrrERSON, AILEEN P. 
Moore, Joun W. McCartuy, KATHLEEN TRACY, 
RiLEY GASKILL, and Frank NEVOSAD. 


SYMPOSIUM: WHAT THE SCHOOL 
PSYCHOLOGIST SHROULD BE 
TRAINED TO DO 


1:40-3:50 PM, Friday, Primrose Room 
(Co-sponsored with Division 15.) 
Freperick B. Davis, Chairman 
Participants : DoucLAs COURTNEY, Susan W., GRAY, 


Boyp R. MCCANDLESS, J. W. TILTON, D. A. 
Worcester, and C. GILBERT WRENN. 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTING OF CHILDREN 
8:50-9:50 AM, Saturday, Primrose Room 
SrELLA WHITESIDE, Chairman 


8:50 am The Draw-A-Man’s of retarded readers. 
E. ELLIS GRAHAM, University of Denver. 
pROBLEM: The hypothesis that reading failure is 
sometimes a result of ambivalence toward attaining 
sexual maturity is tested by use of the Draw-A-Man 

Test. 
susjecrs: Forty-two physically and intellectually 
normal children between the ages of 8-0 and 10-11 
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who were found by standardized reading tests to be 
achieving 25% or more below their expected reading 
grade level, and 42 local school children matched for 
age, sex, and raw score on the Draw-A-Man Test. 
PROCEDURE: The unsuccessful readers and the refer- 
ence group children were administered the Draw-A- 
Man Test under standard conditions. The drawings 
Were compared according to the 52 items of Good- 
enough's scoring, and statistical comparisons were 
made between these groups and Goodenough's stand- 
ardization norms. 

RESULTS: The unsuccessful readers deviated signif- 
icantly from the Goodenough norms in ten of the 52 
criteria. Both UR and Reference Group had an M-F 
ratio of 13:1. While the Reference Group did not 
deviate significantly from either the unsuccessful 
readers or the Goodenough norms on eight of the 
ten criteria, it usually deviated in the direction of 
the unsuccessful reader group. The results neither 
strongly support nor contradict the hypothesis. 


9:05 am The personality structure of children with 
reading disabilities as compared with children 
presenting other clinical problems. Max SIEGEL, 
Brooklyn College, ; 

PROBLEM: The purpose of this study was to test the 
hypotheses that no single personality pattern is char- 
acteristic of reading failure, and that the range of 
personalities within a population of reading disabil- 
ities might not be significantly different from those of 
other children with emotional problems. 
SUBJECTS : Subjects for both groups were drawn from 
the Brooklyn College Testing and Advisement Center 
by consecutive order of admission. The Reading 
Group was made up of 42 boys retarded at least two 
years or more in reading ability. The Clinical Group 
was composed of 42 boys reading at least up to 
expectancy, and manifesting other behavior or adjust- 
ment difficulties, 
PROCEDURE: Binet, Cornell-Coxe and Stanford 
Achievement Test results, Rorschach records, and 
case histories of all subjects in both groups were 
collected. Quantitative. and qualitative analyses of the 
data were carried out, with tests of significance ap- 
plied wherever possible, in order to compare and 
differentiate the two groups. Five clinical psychol- 
ogists attempted to differentiate the Rorschach records 
of the two groups, which were presented with all 
identification masked, 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The family constellations 

in both groups tended to be physically intact but 

emotionally disintegrated, with a preponderance of 
parental maladjustments which seemed to be associated 
with rejecting attitudes toward the children, The 
Rorschach records of both groups suggested neurotic 
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anxiety, insecurity, inadequacy, and conflict. The five 
clinicians were unable to differentiate the records of 
the two groups on a better than chance level. Neither 
group showed a particular type of personality struc- 
ture. The data suggested that when home and family 
maladjustments were present, the result might be read- 
ing disability, enuresis, stuttering, or any combination 
of clinical problems. 


9:20 am A study of the predictive value of a rating 
scale for first-grade children. Epirus Huey, 
Columbus Public Schools. 

PROBLEM: To determine the predictive value of the 
rating scale for use with first-grade children through 
a comparison of actual school achievement at the end 
of six years of school life with the original ratings 
which were made at the end of the first six weeks 
in the first grade. 
SUBJECTS: Achievement ratings were secured on 457 
children in 19 elementary schools, These schools rep- 
resented districts of limited economic-social status as 
well as districts where children were given economic 
and cultural advantages. General achievement ratings 
Were secured from permanent record cards for each 
child. It was possible to secure scores on standardized 
reading and arithmetic tests given at the end of the 
sixth grade for about 250 of these children. Ratings 
analyzed were the ten ratings on the ten areas of the 
scale, the Composite Rating (the mean of the ten 
ratings), and Predicted Success—a rating utilizing 
Composite Rating and the Scores on a reading readi- 
ness test— and the ratings obtained at the end of six 
years of school life. Contingency tables were con- 
structed in order to show the relationship between 
variables of classification. The chi-square test was 
used as a test of significance. 

RESULTS: The relationship of not only Composite 

Rating and Predicted Success but also nine of the 

ten areas with general achievement was at the one 

per cent level of significance, The area “Slight and 

Hearing” was at the five per cent level of significance. 

The relationship between the reading test scores with 

the Composite Rating was at the one per cent level 

and with, Predicted Success at the five per cent level 
of significance. This was reversed with the arithmetic 
test scores—the relationship with Predicted Success 
was at the one per cent level and with Composite 
Rating at the five per cent level of significance. 


9:35 am Sex differences in the Rosenzweig P-F, 
Children's Form. GroncE SPAcnE, University of 
Florida. 

PROBLEM: To compare the responses of the boys and 

girls when the test is scored as a whole, and again 
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when the test is divided into two parts, those involv- 
ing adult-child and child-child situations. 

supyects: 100 elementary-school children, ages 4-13, 
divided equally according to sex. 

PROCEDURE: The children’s responses to the P-F test 
scored according to the usual whole-test method and 
rescored according to the differential scoring method 
devised by the writer. Comparisons will be made be- 
tween sexes in the direction and type of expression 
of aggressive impulses as revealed by the two methods 
of scoring. Each sex is also studied with regard to its 
responses in the two types of conflict situations. 
CONCLUSIONS: Only the differential scoring method 
reveals the clinically recognized differences between 
sexes and the manner in which each sex tends to 
meet conflict situations with adults and with other 
children. 


EDUCATIONAL THERAPY 
10:00-11:15 AM, Saturday, Primrose Room 
(Co-sponsored with Division 12.) 
ErsiE FREDERIKSEN, Chairman 


10:00 am An experiment in the application of 
mental hygiene principles to classroom procedure. 
Martian FrrzSimons, Larchmont, N. Y. 

PROBLEM: To determine results of an attempt to in- 

corporate in public school classroom teaching the 

following principles of mental hygiene: “. . . a child 
needs to feel that he is a welcome and important 
member of a group, he ‘needs to feel secure, he 
needs encouragement and constructive criticism to in- 
spite him to grow from one stage of development to 
the next, he needs to learn to take his share of 
responsibility for the projects and welfare of the 
group, he needs to learn to live up to the rules of the 

group and he needs to grow in self-contro S 

susyects: In September, 1946 eight teachers in four 

elementary schools of Grosse Pointe, Michigan, a 

residential suburb of Detroit, volunteered tô partici- 

pate in the experiment, As they had 203 children, the 

average class was 25 with a range from 18 to 33. 

PROCEDURE: For forty-five minutes daily, the children 

were allowed to do exactly as they pleased as long as 

they did not endanger themselves or others. The 
teacher provided play equipment, art and construction 
materials. She acted as guide, helper, and observer. 

RESULTS: 1. The method brought many personal satis- 

factions and a consciousness of professional growth 

to the teachers. 

2. Individual children have shown gratifying emo- 
tional growth; in assuming individuality, in becom- 
ing more aggressive, more sociable, more able to face 
and deal with reality. 
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3. In each group, projects which involved most of 
the children did not begin to develop until the middle 
of the second semester. 

4, Academic achievement as shown by standardized 
test results was good. 


10:15 am Play therapy with a group of late 
adolescent psychotic girls. Dorran M. Rose and 
Frorence L. Eaton, Worcester State Hospital. 

Play as a therapeutic technique has been used pri- 
marily with children. Because of the general im- 
maturity of psychotic patients, play therapy was con- 
sidered as appropriate for them. The psychotics’ char- 
acteristic failure to establish adequate interpersonal 
relationships suggested that the therapy be conducted 
in a group setting. 

Six hospitalized psychotic girls between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty were selected. Despite differing 
diagnoses the behavior of these girls had certain 
schizophrenic features in common. In addition each 
had a history of long standing behavior difficulties. 

The group met regularly in its own room which 
was équipped with children’s toys and games. The 
patients were permitted a high degree of freedom. In 
these ways the conditions were similar to those 
customarily employed with children. 

The following changes occurred in the eight months 
in which the group functioned. 

1. There was evidence of increasing socialization 
in that: 

(a) the group progressed in stages from solitary 
activity to group games; 

(b) the type of games shifted from those emphasiz- 
ing destruction to more conventional, competitive 
adolescent activities. 

2. The emphasis of social interplay shifted from 
non-verbal to verbal activity. 

3. There is evidence that stable relationships were 
formed within the group. (Slides) 


10:30 am The education and psychotherapy of 
narcoleptic children. Atperr S, BECKHAM, 
Chicago Board of Education. 

PROBLEM : Narcoleptic children in the schools present 
a difficult problem in education. The problem is pri- 
marily to provide situations to foster this education, 
personality adjustment, and emotional control in 
classes, and elsewhere. Education and psychotherapy 
go hand in hand with narcoleptics if they are to 
control their periods of sleep. 

susyects: The population of the study was 9 children 

of adolescent age, 7 girls and 2 boys, in the Dusable 

High School in Chicago. These children were di- 

agnosed as narcoleptics at the Provident and Saint 


Luke Hospital Clinics. 
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PROCEDURE: For three years, teachers in the Dusable 
High School were requested to report to the school 
psychologist, cases of pupils who habitually sleep in 
class. Many cases were reported. The psychologist 
screened from the number reported, individuals who 
possessed an imperious desire to sleep. These in 
turn were referred to hospital clinics for medical 
diagnoses. 

Intelligence plays a great part both in education 

and psychotherapy, so intelligence tests were ad- 
ministered. 
RESULTS: Excessive drowsiness and habitual Sleeping 
in classes should be submitted to the school psy- 
chologist for special study. Such cases are often in 
need of medical treatment and psychotherapy. Psy- 
chotherapy rests on a sympathetic understanding of 
the narcoleptic problem and an interpretation of same 
to the child’s teachers. In some cases two or three 
rest periods during the day proved helpful. Activity 
classes are recommended, Psycho-drama is desirable. 
Definite control of narcoleptic attacks was observed in 
each case. 


10:45 am The pattern of reading program necessary 
to meet the needs of college students as indicated 
by test scores attained on tests of word recogni- 
tion, specialized vocabulary, comprehension, and 
rates of reading. Epcar D. Gates, FRANCIS 
Oratinp Triccs, and STAFF, Counseling Center, 
University of Maryland. 

PROCEDURE: In order to determine the type of reading 

program which will meet the needs of students, all 

new students at the university were given reading 
tests in the following areas: word recognition (ability 
to divide words into syllables, and match sound), 
specialized vocabulary, ability to vary skills according 
to the material and the purpose of reading, and 
various comprehension skills, Tests used to measure 
these skills were appropriate sections of the Diagnostic 

Reading Tests, 

SUBJECTS: Approximately 1,500 new students who 

entered in September, 1950, 

RESULTS: Scores on these tests indicate that reading 

skills of freshmen vary markedly in all areas meas- 

ured. Word recognition skills not usually measured at 
this level, vary so greatly that although these skills 
are usually taught in the fourth and fifth grades, if at 
all, it is evident that much teaching and remedial work 
must be done in this area at the college level. It is, 
therefore, no wonder that some students read twice 
as fast as others with as much if not more comprehen- 
sion. Data also show that Some students appear to 
approach all reading tasks in the Same way, no matter 
for what purpose they read. Variability of specialized 
vocabularies of students entering the various colleges 
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is so great that some training in this field would 
seem essential for many to attain any degree of 
success. By using the scores on these tests and other 
techniques for gathering information concerning the 
skills of entering students, the areas of an individual’s 
reading difficulties can be roughly defined. An in- 
dividual program can be formulated with the student 
and he may be given the opportunity to take the 
initiative for planning his work in reading, carrying 
it out, and evaluating his progress in applying it to 
his day to day assigned and leisure reading. 

stipes: None. 


11:00 am A Rorschach study of high school achieve- 
ment. Lours B. SnipeR, Loyola University. 3 
PROBLEM: To investigate Rorschach-measured per- — 
sonality factors relative to academic success. 
SUBJECTS: Forty high school senior boys 
grouped as achievers and non-achievers on the basis — 
of grades in six semesters. Each achiever was matched 
for intelligence with a non-achiever by averaging” 
standard scores derived from IQ's (Henmon Nelson) - 
and ACE raw scores. The critical ratio of the dif- 
ference between these groups in intelligence is .01; in 
achievement, 21.2. " 
PROCEDURE: The Rorschach was administered in- 
dividually. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Ninety “critical scores” 
suggested in the literature were accepted as cutting. 
scores for chi-square. Only one group difference Was 
significant below the 5% level: more achievers than 
nonachievers were “very ambiequal” (M and Sum € 
are approximately equal and have values of 3.0 or 
more). Klopfer’s ratio for mental efficiency (W:M) 
failed to differentiate the groups; so did the “signs” 
of Munroe and of Harrower-Erickson. ; 
Despite the negative results of this investigation, 
certain trends, statistically unreliable, distinguish 
achievers from non-achievers. Achievers are slightly 
more productive, give more M, FM, O, and ex- 
tensor M. They enter more content categories. Non- 
achievers excel in percentage of bright color re- 
sponses. They give a higher W%, more flexor M,- 
tend more toward extraversive Erlebnistyp. Both. 
groups have the same Erfassungstyp, w (D) (d) DdS. 
Statistical significance may be unreliable either 
because "critical scores" are not critical or are criti- 
cal for Something which has no direct bearing on 
achievement; e.g., compulsivity may help or hinder 
achievement. In either case, the present findings do 
not detract from the clinical value of the Rorschach 
since a Rorschach interpretation is based upon the 
interrelations between various factors; whereas the 
Present treatment is based upon differences in single 
Scores and in selected patterns of scores. 
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CLINICAL STUDY OF CHILDREN 
11:30-12:30 PM, Saturday, Primrose Room 
(Co-sponsored with Division 12.) 
Heren E. Bocarpus, Chairman 


11:30 am A multiple-choice intelligence scale suit- 
able for use with severely handicapped cerebral 
palsied children. Ann E. Herman, University 
of Illinois. 

PROBLEM : To construct an intelligence scale to which 

a child with little or no speech and with poor manual 

ability can make scorable responses. 

susJEcrs: Seventy-five normal children from the 

Chicago Public Schools, fifteen at each age level, six 

through ten years, and ten severely handicapped 

cerebral palsied children. 

PROCEDURE: The normal children were given the mul- 

tiple-choice test and Form L of the Revised Stanford- 

Binet Scale. The cerebral palsied children were given 

the multiple-choice test and in addition an attempt 

was made to administer the WISC and the VI 

through X year levels of the Binet, Forms L and M. 

RESULTS: (1) The new multiple-choice scale seems to 

be suitable for use with severely handicapped cerebral 

palsied children who cannot adequately be tested by 

the Binet or WISC, but who are capable of making a 

crude pointing response or in some reliable manner 

signifying assent. 
(2) There is tentative evidence that the new scale 
is a valid instrument for testing intelligence. 


11:45 am Range of test cooperation in children 
with severe neuromuscular disorder affecting 
speech and hand use, including cerebral palsied 
patients. FRANCES H. Parsons, University of 
Rochester. 

PROBLEM : This report investigates the validity of the 

assumption that patients with neuromuscular dis- 

orders constitute a clinical entity to which present 
evaluation methods do not apply. 

supyects: Sixty-five patients ages two to twelve, 

chiefly cerebral palsies, hospitalized over a three year 

period in a thirty-bed institution with maximal thera- 
peutic resources- 

PROCEDURE: Selection of patients was based on full 

staff conference. The psychologist made evaluations 

during admission procedure and participated in de- 
tailed plans for continued treatment. Mental status 
was not sole determining factor in admission or re- 
jection. Out-patient care existed as an alternative. 
Population tended to represent very severe disabili- 


ties. The usual batteries of individual tests, projective! 


tests, and rating scales were administered to all pa- 
tients after admission. The object was general per- 
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sonality study to assist in planning motor activity, 
self help, speech and school program, and to explore 
motivation dynamics. 

RESULTS: Fifty-three per cent of patients were able 
to cooperate sufficiently to obtain test-retest scores on 
standardized scales above the two year mental age 
level. An additional 20 per cent who cooperated with 
some tests could be described in terms comparable 
to other patients referred for pediatric-psychiatric- 
psychological study in a medically correlated service. 
Study and interpretation in line with current theory 
of personality dynamics and frustration effects have 
been of practical service in planning. Patients share 
the general problems of chronic childhood disorder 
or of personality disorder without orthopedic com- 
plications. 

The remaining 27 per cent were the group aged 
two to five in which infant scale ratings have been 
used with predictive value in order to identify the 
cases of generalized cerebral damage. 
CONCLUSIONS: It is suggested that (1) interpreta- 
tions by professional workers should stress the char- 
acteristics and needs which children with neuromus- 
cular dysfunction share with other subjects; (2) that 
limited educational objectives should be acknowl- 
edged; (3) that general methods of personality study 
are of special value in this area. 

This study was done at the Edith Hartwell Clinic 
and Out-Patient Department of the Strong Memorial 
Hospital of the University of Rochester School of 
Medicine and Dentistry. (Slides) 


12:00 m Personality factors in accident prone and 
accident free children. Vita KRALL, University 
of Rochester. 

PROBLEM : The literature on the accident prone indi- 
vidual indicates that he comes from an authoritarian 
home which fosters feelings of rejection and hostil- 
ity. Accident proneness is considered an acting out 
of aggressive impulses on the self which cannot be 
expressed directly. In this investigation of accident 
prone and accident free children aggression, its man- 
ner of expression, and related factors in the home 
were studied. 

supyects: Thirty-two children of five to eight years 

who had three or more accidents during the prior 

four year period were selected from the records of 

Rochester hospitals. Thirty-two accident free chil- 

dren were matched with them for age, mental age, 

and sex. 

pRocepuRE: The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration 

Study, Children’s Form, and two twenty minute 

standardized doll play interviews were given to all 

children, The children were asked to make up a 

story in response to a six-room doll house of maxi- 
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mum realism and organization. The standard doll 
family included father, mother, boy, girl, and baby. 
The experimenter’s role was one of minimal inter- 
action. Synchronized protocols of recorded verbaliza- 
tion and of behavior were made. 

RESULTS: The accident prone children expressed sig- 
nificantly more aggression in doll play than the 
accident free both as a percentage of total behavior 
and for amount of time spent in it. Latency of ag- 
gression was significantly longer for the accident 
free than for the accident prone. More aggression 
was expressed verbally by the accident prone than 
by the accident free. The accident prone showed 
significantly more activity as measured by total 
amount of doll play. They spent significantly more 
time and a greater percentage of their activity in 
non-stereotyped play than the accident free. Scoring 
categories concerned with inhibitions, stereotyped 
play, authoritarian atmosphere, and affection did not 
show significant differences. No significant differ- 
ences were found using the Rosenzweig Picture- 
Frustration Study. 


12:15 pm Patterns of maladjustment in children. 
: Maurice Lor and Ricuarp L. JENKINS, Vet- 
erans Administration. 
PROBLEM: To isolate by multiple factor analysis com- 
mon patterns of maladjustment in children. 
PROCEDURE: Five behavior traits were selected to rep- 
resent each of five clusters of correlated traits pre- 
viously identified by R. L. Jenkins from data pre- 
sented in L. Ackerson’s second volume of Children’s 
Behavior Problems. 

Separate centroid analyses were made of the clus- 
ters in combinations of three consisting of 15 vari- 
ables each. The combinations made possible at least 
one comparison of each cluster with every other one. 
The factors extracted in each of the four analyses 
were rotated to oblique simple structure by the 
method of extended vectors. 

RESULTS: The four analyses revealed five patterns of 
maladjustment: (1) The overinhibited child, (2) the 
schizoid child, (3) the brain-injured child, (4) the 
unsocialized aggressive child, and (5) the socialized 
aggressive child. Each pattern hypothesized was iso- 
lated in at least two independent analyses. The corre- 
lations between the factors will be discussed, (Slides) 


SYMPOSIUM: INTERPROFESSIONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS OF SCHOOL 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


1:40-3:50 PM, Saturday, Primrose Room 


GEORGE J. Fortune, Chairman 
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Participants: HELEN NEWMAN (school physician), 
Mary Harms (psychiatric social worker), Pr- 
TER SCALISE (attorney), Mary LAWRENCE (fam- 
ily case worker), VIRNELLE DovrE Voss (medi- 
cal social worker), and Kate STILLS ANDERSON 
(agency psychologist). 


SYMPOSIUM: PSYCHOLOGICAL PROB- 
LEMS OF THE GIFTED CHILD 
4 :00-6 :00 PM, Saturday, Primrose Room 
James M. Duntap, Chairman 


Participants: VrorA BERNARD, ETHEL L. Cornett, 
Harry B. GILBERT, ALBERT I. OLIVER, HARRIET 
E. O'SnuzA, and Epna R. Oswarr. 
SYMPOSIUM: RESEARCH IN READING 
4:00-6:00 PM, Saturday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Divisions 15 and 17. See 
Division 15's program.) 
MEETING OF NEW AND OLD EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEES 
10:00 AM, Sunday, Primrose Room 
OPEN MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
RELATIONSHIPS OF THE DIVISION 
OF SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


WITH STATE AND LOCAL 
GROUPS 


1:40-3:50 PM, Sunday, Primrose Room 
Kxrrn J. Perkins, Chairman 
MEETING OF JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
DIVISIONS 5, 7, 12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 
9:00 PM, Sunday, Club Room 8 


Trvinc D. Lorce, Chairman 


BUSINESS MEETING 
9:00-12:00 M, Monday, Club Room 8 
SYMPOSIUM: VISUAL PROBLEMS 
IN READING 
1:40-3:50 PM, Monday, Club Room 5 
Rosate Warrz, Chairman 


MARGUERITE EBERL. The complete visual case study. 
Louise FARWELL Davis. Perceptual training of pu- 
pils with reading and spelling deficiencies. 


A - E 


17. Division or COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Discussants: GEorcE E. Parx, M.D., Mary Kunst, 
CHARLES HUELSMAN, and Mary AUSTIN. 


MEETING OF NEW EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


7:00-9:00 PM, Monday, Club Room 8 
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JOINT MEETING OF NEW PROGRAM 
CHAIRMEN OF DIVISIONS 5, 7, 
12, 15, 16, 17, and 20 


8:50 AM, Wednesday, Club Room 8 


L. E. Draxe, Chairman 


DIVISION OF COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE PSYCHOLOGISTS 


EVALUATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
TESTS AND SCALES I 


8:50-9:50 AM, Friday, West Room 
PHILIP ZLATCHIN, Chairman 


8:50 am Analysis of the scores made by students 
at various levels of counselor-training on meas- 
ures of aptitude, preference, values, tempera- 
ment, and adjustment. Rovan B. EMBREE, JR., 
University of Texas. 

PROBLEM: To study the patterns of scores made by 
students in a counselor-training program on certain 
measures which were considered as possibly perti- 
nent to the selection and development of counselors. 
susyects: 170 graduate students at a large univer- 
sity, almost equally divided with respect to sex, who 
were enrolled in the second-level or techniques 
course in a master’s-degree counselor-training pro- 
gram. Of this number, about 30 men and 25 women 
went on to complete the third-level or practicum 
course in the program. 

PROCEDURE: The following measures were adminis- 

tered during the second-level course in counseling : 

Cooperative Reading Comprehension Test, Form C2, 

the Kuder Preference Record, the Allport-Vernon 

Study of Values, the Guilford-Martin Inventories 

of Factors STDCR and GAMIN, and the Guilford- 

Martin Personnel Inventory. 

The following measures were administered during 
the practicum in counseling: Miller Analogies Test, 
U.S.E.S. General Aptitude Test Battery, and Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 

Scores have been analyzed for men and women at 
both levels of training with special reference to char- 
acteristic patterns of per formance. Scores made on 
intermediate measures by students who went on to 
advanced study have been separately studied. 

Theoretical consideration has been given to the in- 
terpretation of patterns in terms of both deviation 
from central tendency and restriction of variability 


on the part of counseling groups jn comparison with 


general populations. 
RESULTS: Critical patterns were discovered for many 


of the variables. Some of these may be regional in 


nature but others conform closely to the findings of 
reported studies. Results will be presented in the 
form of mimeographed charts. 


9:05 am Overachievement of freshman engineer- 
ing students and the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank. S. D. MeLvILLE, Princeton University, 
and NorMAN FREDERIKSEN, Princeton Univer- 
sity and Educational Testing Service. 

PROBLEM: To determine relationships between meas- 
ures of first-year achievement and scores on the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men for a 
group of engineering students at Princeton. 
susyects: 93 out of 104 students who completed the 
freshman year in engineering at Princeton. 
PROCEDURE: Scores were obtained on all scales of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men. The 
freshman average grade was determined for each 
student, An index of overachievement (called ad- 
justed average grade) was also computed. The ad- 
justed average grade is the difference between the 
predicted average grade and the obtained average 
grade; the predicted grade is based on high school 
record and a College Board achievement test. The 
correlation of each scale on the Strong test with 
(1) freshman average grade and (2) adjusted aver- 
age grade was obtained. 
RESULTS: These engineering students were found to 
have relatively high mean scores on scales repre- 
senting technical, sales, and administrative jobs. 
Relatively low means were associated with scales 
representing certain welfare, biological science, and 
business detail occupations. The range of variabili- 
ties was wide. No marked relationship was evident 
between the amount of yariability on the Strong 
scales and any of the other statistics. 

Eight of the correlations between freshman aver- 
age grade and the Strong scales were significant at 
the 5 per cent level. Academic success was directly 
related to scales representing scientific occupations, 
and inversely related to scales representing business 
detail and sales. 

Twelve of the correlations between adjusted aver- 
age grade and the Strong scales were significant at 
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the 5 per cent level. The relationships noted between 
freshman average grade and the Strong scores were 
verified; high adjusted grades were associated with 
interest in scientific occupations and low adjusted 
grades with business detail and sales jobs. Holding 
ability constant tended to emphasize the relationships 
between interest and achievement. 


9:20 am Stability of measured Kuder interests in 
young adults. Jonn W. Rzrp, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the stability of measured 

Kuder interests with an appreciable number of sub- 

jects over some period of time. : 

SUBJECTS: 145 members of an entering group of 300 

college freshmen who consented to repeat the Kuder 

Form BB test 15 months subsequent to initial ad- 

ministration. The group of students who received the 

Kuder re-test consisted of 63 males and 82 females. 

The mean age of this group at time of initial testing 

was 18.4 years. 

PROCEDURE: Pearson correlation coefficients were 

computed between initial and retest raw scores of 

each of the nine Kuder scales for all 145 subjects. 

Also, to determine if individuals among the 145 col- 

lege students showed differing stability of Kuder 

interests, the following step was taken, As a meas- 
ure of constancy of pattern, the rank order of scores 
on the nine interest fields from the first testing was 
correlated with a similar rank order obtained from 
the second testing. The result was 145 rho coefficients, 

RESULTS: Pearson coefficients range from +.72 to 

+ .89. The distribution of rho coefficients was mark- 

edly negatively skewed; the range was from — 71 

to + 1.00 with a median of + .80. 


9:35 AM Independence of work habits of industri- 
ousness for English, chemistry, mathematics, and 
physics. Wittram C. Kratuwont, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. 

PROBLEM : To ascertain if work habits of industrious- 

ness or indolence in one area imply work habits of 

industriousness or indolence, respectively, in other 
areas. In other words, are work habits specific or 
general ? 

SUBJECTS: 308 sophomores and 184 freshmen at the 

Illinois Institute of "Technology. 

PROCEDURE: As in previous investigations with mathe- 

matics and English, work habits for the four sub- 

jects were measured by means of indexes of indus- 
triousness which were defined to be the differences 
between scores on achievement tests and scores on 
aptitude tests. Indexes of industriousness were com- 
puted for each member of the experimental group 
for English, chemistry, mathematics, and physics. 


Correlation coefficients, t ratios, and chi-squares were 
then computed for all pairs of subjects. 

RESULTS: (1) All correlation coefficients were low. 
(2) No correlation coefficient was significant, with 
the exception of mathematics and chemistry. (3) The 
chi-square test indicated that with the exception of 
mathematics and chemistry all indexes of industrious- 
ness were independent of each other. 

CONCLUSIONS : In general, work habits of industrious- 
ness in English, chemistry, mathematics, and physics 
are specific rather than general and are independent 
of each other. Tn the case of mathematics and chem- 
istry, where a relationship is established, the correla- 
tion coefficient is so low that the relationship is small. 
In a counseling situation, it should be noted that if 
an individual is an under-achiever in some area, he 
should not necessarily be classified as an under- 
achiever in others, For instance, it is possible for an 
individual to be at one and the same time, industrious 
in mathematics, normal in English, and an under- 
achiever in physics. 


EVALUATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
TESTS AND SCALES II 


10:00-10:45 AM, Friday, West Room 
ConNELIA D. WiLLiAMS, Chairman 


10:00 Aw. Personality dynamics and occupational 
choice. Bertram R, Forer, Los Angeles VA 
Mental Hygiene Clinic. 

PROBLEM: Successful vocational rehabilitation in- 

volves assisting persons to select vocations which are 

psychologically meaningful to them, consonant with 
their interests, capacities, and self-conceptions. It 
requires considerable knowledge about the role of 
personality mechanisms in the choice of vocations. 
Does the Kuder Preference Record measure the kinds 
of personality functions which predict vocational 
success? Do Kuder profiles describe occupational po- 
tentials alone or emotional adjustment patterns as 
well? Do poorly adjusted groups differ significantly 
from welladjusted groups in their Kuder profiles ? 

SUBJECTS: Four hundred veterans with service-con- 

nected psychosomatic or psychiatric disabilities, at 

present in training under Public Law 16. 

PROCEDURE: Kuder Preference Record profiles were 

recorded in standard scores by diagnosis. Differences 

among diagnostic groups on each variable were deter- 
mined and tested for significance. 

RESULTS: Kuder profiles clearly differentiate several 

of the diagnostic groups, the paranoid schizophrenic 

manifesting the most extreme divergence from the 
norms. Group profiles showed some correspondence 
to current hypotheses about their dynamics. The dis- 
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abled population was significantly high on persuasive, 
artistic, literary, musical, and social service interests, 
It would seem that high scores on these subtests are 
suggestive of maladjustment rather than vocational 
fitness. A distinction is made between expressive and 
adjustive occupational choice. Expressively chosen 
occupations allow free personality expression or act- 
ing out with minimum adherence to socially dictated 
criteria for performance or results and are not sub- 
stantiated by skill, knowledge, or aptitude. Adjust- 
ively chosen occupations require the development of 
skill in socially-defined areas of knowledge through 
study and practice under more or less formalized and 
standardized conditions. The implications for voca- 
tional guidance are discussed. 


10:15 am A Group Participation Scale. Harotp B. 
Pepinsky, ELLIS L. VANATTA, and LAWRENCE 
SirceL, State College of Washington. 

PROBLEM : To develop a measure of individual partici- 
pation in a social group, which might serve as an 
intermediate criterion in studies of counseling out- 
comes. - 
susyects: Four fraternity groups at the State Col- 
lege of Washington. 
PROCEDURE: The “effectively participating group 
member” was operationally defined, and 170 “guess 
who?” items. relevant to the definition were selected 
by three judges to comprise a Group Participation 
Scale. The items, randomly arranged, were presented 
to 35 social psychology students, who were asked to 
rate each item on a nine-point scale, ranging from 
“least effective,” position 1, to “most effective,” po- 
sition 9, in terms of the definition. Median and Q 
values were computed for the 35 ratings of each 
item. Scale position 9 was abandoned because only 
one item was found at this point. Scale positions 1-8 
yielded five items each with low Q values. These were 
randomized and submitted to 20 “expert” social psy- 
chologists throughout the country. Their ratings 
yielded three items at each of the eight scale posi- 
tions with values markedly similar to those of the 
student raters. 

The 24 items were randomized and administered 
to four fraternity groups as a sociometric test; the 
operational definition of “effective participation” was 
not included, Care was taken to obtain optimal co- 
operation. Individuals were instructed to choose the 
one item which best characterized each of their fel- 
low group members. Choices given and received were 
plotted in terms of the median scale values of the 24 
items. Median and Q values were plotted for each 
individual, based on choices he received. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Considerable “spread” 

was predicted in the distribution of median scale 


values of choices given and received within each 
group, along with low Q values of choices received 
by individuals in the group (indicating lack of item 
ambiguity). Results indicate that these predictions 
have been verified. 


10:30 am An examination of the retest reliability 
of the “group” Rorschach and some relationships 
to the MMPI. Ricuarp BLANTON and THEO- 
pore LANpsMAN, Vanderbilt University. (Spon- 
sor, Stanford C. Ericksen) 

PROBLEM: The increasing interest of clinicians in the 
possibilities of the group-administered Rorschach and 
the Munroe Cheek-list as a clinical screening method 
raises important issues concerning the reliability of 
the method. and its relationships to other screening 
devices. Munroe has found the inter-judge reliability 
of the check-list to be acceptable. While retest relia- 
bility is complicated by memory factors, it is impor- 
tant that this empirical analysis be made. Moreover, 
if the test is to have widespread use, it should dem- 
onstrate characteristics of uniqueness with respect 
to other instruments or should offer advantages in 
terms of reliability over such instruments. 
PROCEDURE: The tests were administered at three 
month intervals to 126 third year undergraduate stu- 
dents and reliability coefficients for initial and final 
scores on the Rorschach Check-list and the MMPI 
were computed. Relationships between the check-list 
scores and MMPI subtest scores were estimated by 
correlational methods. On the basis of results ob- 
tained, further explorations were made in an attempt 
to determine the meaning and limitations of a single- 
index Rorschach score. 

resutts: The reliabilities obtained for the MMPI 

scores were comparable to those obtained by other 

investigators. The retest reliability for the Rorschach 

Check-list was found to be .66, which is acceptable 

in view of the method of administration and scoring. 

Correlations with MMPI subtests, while positive and 

significant in some instances, were uniformly low 

and unstable from test to retest, suggesting that the 

Group Rorschach has different functions than the 

MMPI for group personality assessment. 


EVALUATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
TESTS AND SCALES III 
11:00-11:45 AM, Friday, West Room 
KENNETH LITTLE, Chairman 


11:00 am Validity of Minnesota Occupational Rat- 

ing Scales. Haroip GEIST, Stanford University. 
PROBLEM: The problem in this study is to determine 
to what extent profiles of the ability groupings of 
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the Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales agreed 
with profiles of an experimental group of counselees. 
SUBJECTS: One hundred and fifty counselees who 
were counseled at the Stanford University Guidance 
Center. The only criterion for selection of subjects 
was that in the testing procedure each counselee have 
as part of his testing battery, the following test: (1) 
AGCT (Civilian Edition); (2) Bennett Mechanical 
Comprehension Test (BB); (3) Minnesota Clerical 
Test; (4) Meier Graves Art Test; (5) Minnesota 
Spatial Relations Test, 
PROCEDURE: The 430 occupations of the Minnesota 
Occupational Rating Scales were divided into nine 
categories of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
Each of the categories was subdivided into four of 
the six ability groupings of the Scales. The letter 
grade of each ability group was converted into a 
mean number grade for that category; the rating of 
each ability group was taken as the midpoint of the 
range of that letter grade, The mean of each ability 
grouping was taken for the entire DOT category and 
the resulting profile plotted for each of the categories. 
The counseling objectives of the experimental 
group were likewise divided into the nine categories 
of the DOT. The test results (using the above men- 
tioned tests) were obtained which were comparable 
to the four ability groupings of the Scales (using 
results of the AGCT for Academic Ability, Bennett 
BB and Minnesota Spatial Relations for Mechanical 
Ability, Minnesota Clerical for Clerical Ability, and 
the Meier Graves for Artistic Ability). These tests 
were chosen on the basis of the tests which most 
nearly represented the definition of the tests em- 
ployed by the authors of the Scales. Likewise aver- 
ages were obtained for each of the categories and 
profiles plotted. These profiles were plotted and com- 
pared with the profiles of the Scales. Both sets of 
profiles were plotted on a percentile scale and differ- 
ences in the two sets of profiles were computed. 
RESULTS: The majority of the profiles of the individ- 
ual categories were similar for both groups (empiri- 
cal and Scales), thus giving greater validity to the 
Scales. (This is the first experimental attempt at 
validation of these Scales.) 


11:15 am A study of background factors through 
the use of the Biographical Information Blank. 
Harry Laurent, Jr., Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the early developmental 

backgrounds of men in professional Occupations to 

determine the relationship, if any, that exists between 
factors in their backgrounds and their choices of 
occupations, and to investigate the potentialities of 
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the Biographical Information Blank as an instru- 
ment to use in a study of background data. 
SUBJECTS : 228 men in professional occupations; 1,279 
junior and senior college students. 

PROCEDURE: A BIB was prepared consisting of 170 
biographical items and 28 forced-choice tetrads of 
trait names. It was administered to all subjects, di- 
vided into experimental and control groups. Scoring 
scales were established for three professional groups 
—engineers, lawyers, and physicians—by using the 
vertical per cent method. The scales were checked on 
control groups representing the same populations as 
the experimental samples and groups representing 
different populations. The discriminative ability of 
the scales is shown by various statistical techniques: 
significance of the difference between means, per cent 
of scores in one distribution matched by scores in 
other distributions, and per cent of one group equal- 
ling or exceeding the mean of another. 

RESULTS: All three scales show a certain amount of 
discriminative ability with the engineer scale being 
most efficient. The average coefficients of correla- 
tion among the scales are as follows: engineer vs. 
lawyer, .121; engineer vs. physician, .333; and lawyer 
vs. physician, .625. Qualitative observations of back- 
ground factors are made. 


11;30°am Techniques of evaluating counseling rec- 
ords, CLYDE J. LiNpLEv, Psychiatry and Neurol- 
ogy Division, VA. 

One of the most important factors in any program 
designed to measure outcomes of counseling is the 
written record of counseling. The vital part that 
counseling records can play in an evaluation pro- 
gram is not fully appreciated. Frequently a director 
of a counseling program remarks “The record does 
not give the full counseling picture, I depend on what 
I know about my counselors, their thoroughness, 
methods of approach. . . .” There is also a natural 
antipathy towards what is regarded merely as “rec- 
ord keeping” devices. Likewise, some counselors tend 
to be very “shy” in completing counseling records or 
forms. 

It is recognized that too much reliance on records 
might seriously interfere with the counseling process 
itself and produce stereotyped reports which are 
sterile. Yet the counseling record is the only basis 
on which adequate follow-up studies can be con- 
ducted. It is the documentary report of what happened 
during counseling. 

Techniques which have been found useful in evalu- 
ating counseling records will be discussed. The ap- 
proach to evaluation will consider accuracy, ade- 
quacy, pertinence, and counselor interpretations (syn- 
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6 thesis). Illustrative cases demonstrating the evalu- 
ative process will be presented. 

A new approach is needed to make the completion 

3 of well-planned counseling records a dynamic part 

of the counseling process itself. Counseling records 

must be developed which will facilitate the recording 

process without becoming a burdensome task of rec- 


d ord keeping. At the same time such records must 
portray accurately the counseling that has taken 
place. Counselor training institutions should assume 
their share of responsibility in indoctrination of 
counselors with a more dynamic approach to record 
keeping. 

SYMPOSIUM: RESEARCH IN 
COUNSELING 
1:40-3:50 PM, Friday, West Room 
Harotp B. PEPINSKY, Chairman 
id i 


! Participants: Irwin A. Brno, JuLIUS SEEMAN, LAU- 
RANCE F. SHAFFER, and Louis L. McQuirry. 


‘SYMPOSIUM: PROBLEMS IN THE PRO- 
FESSIONAL DEFINITION OF THE 
DIVISION OF COUNSELING 
AND GUIDANCE 


4:00-6:00 PM, Friday, West Room 
Natuan Koun, JR., Chairman 


Participants: Epwarp S. BorRDIN, CLIFFORD P. Froz- 
LICH, CATHARINE Evans, and ALBERT S: 
THOMPSON. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND BUSINESS 
MEETING 
8:00 PM, Friday, Louis XVI Room 
C. Grrzert WnENN. The Ethics of C. ounseling 
PANEL DISCUSSION: COUNSELOR 
TRAINING AIDS 
8:50-11:00 AM, Saturday, West Room 
Epwarp C. Rorser, Chairman 
Participants: Members of Subcommittee on Training 
Aids and selected counselor trainers. 
EVALUATION OF CHANGES DUE TO 
COUNSELING 
11:10-12:10 PM, Saturday, Gray Room 


Joun M. BUTLER, Chairman 
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11:10 am A study of the changes in self concept 
and content knowledge in students taking a 
course in counseling techniques. WALTER M. 
Lirton, University of Illinois. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of this research was to de- 

termine if a group of students taking a course in 

counseling techniques exhibited significant changes 
in content knowledge, attitudes, and personality traits. 

The hypotheses were: (1) Students can develop 
attitudes and insight into their personality needs 
through the medium of a therapeutic classroom situ- 
ation; (2) these insights and attitude changes are 
measurable; (3) changes in attitude and insight are 
dependent upon the possession of related content 
information. 
suBJECTS: The subjects were students from two dif- 
ferent vocational guidance courses taught at New 
York University. Forty-four subjects took a course 
in counseling techniques while another twenty-five 
subjects, serving as a control group, took a course 
on the role of the community guidance agency. 
PROCEDURE: Pre- and post-test data were obtained 
from The Personal Audit, The Self Rating Scale, 
and a Content Survey Examination. Employing the 
null hypothesis these data were evaluated to see the 
differences between and within groups, obtained from 
the scores on each of the variables studied. Each sub- 
ject’s perception of the course was obtained through 
daily logs and a terminal interview. From these the 
investigator formed a clinical description of the ef- 
fects of the course. 

RESULTS: Relatively few statistically significant 

changes occurred, A tendency toward greater tran- 

quillity, persistence, and contentment were noted. 

Log data suggested that the counseling course was 
instrumental in making people aware of their atti- 
tudes, although not necessarily enabling them to 
change these attitudes. 

The ability of the subjects to see positive values 
in themselves and others appeared related to their 
security. 

Prior content information possessed by subjects 
appeared to have no relationship to subsequent 
changes in personality traits. 

Both groups demonstrated significant shifts in 
scores on the content survey. 


11:25 am Controlled evaluation of group therapy 
with adolescent deviates. PuILIe ZLATCHIN, New 
York University. 

PROBLEM: To evaluate changes in behavior, social re- 

lationships, and personal attitudes of lower-class ado- 

lescents who participated in twenty-two non-directive 
group therapy sessions. 
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SUBJECTS: Forty boys, ages 13 to 17, from an eighth 
grade were rated by counselors as social and emo- 
tional deviates. Groups were matched on two de- 
rived, weighted measures of social acceptability and 
scholastic adaptability. 

PROCEDURES: An index of deviation was constructed 
from measures of problems, needs, social acceptabil- 
ity, classroom behavior, reading and intelligence. 
Deviates were chosen by comparing counselors’ eval- 
uations with index ratings, Multiple correlation and 
correlational profile analysis of pre- and post-treat- 
ment standard scores yielded two discrete, weighted 
measures for matching and evaluation of gains from 
therapy. These refined measures sampled social ac- 
ceptability to peers and scholastic adaptability. 

The experimental groups of nine and eleven boys 

met for twenty-two group discussions and trips. 
Sessions were conducted non-directively, twice each 
week for forty-five minutes, over a twelve-week' pe- 
riod. Control mates followed the regular school pro- 
gram and received no psychotherapy. 
RESULTS: Except for the control group's gain in 
reading ability, all significant changes favored the 
treated groups, This finding suggested that while 
untreated subjects were concentrating upon academic 
demands, the treated subjects were responding to 
pressing developmental tasks. 

Experimental subjects changed markedly in ac- 
ceptability to their peers and in their classroom 
behavior. Despite these significant indications of 
improvement, the treated Subjects showed no con- 
Spicuous reduction in expressed problems or needs. 
The brief course of group therapy appeared to exert 
favorable influences upon interpersonal relationships 
with peers and adults, leaving the intrapersonal as- 
pects of personality relatively unchanged. 


11:40 am A follow-up study of 350 college students 
who participated in a pre-college counseling pro- 
gram. FRANK M. FLETCHER, JR., Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 

This study consists of an analysis of extensive data 
on 350 individuals who participated in the Pre-Col- 
lege Counseling Program at The Ohio State Univer- 
sity in the summer of 1947, Included in the data for 
analysis were background information, test scores, 
predictions of academic success by counselors, self 
prediction by counselees as obtained in a question- 
naire completed soon after counseling, and the aca- 
demic records of the counselees for three years fol- 
lowing counseling. 

All information available was recorded on Mc- 
Bee Keysort cards with appropriate data coded and 
punched in the cards. The analysis reported in this 
study is concerned primarily with the relationship 
of the above factors to persistence in college. For 


purposes of this analysis the total group was di- 
vided into the following five groups: 

1. Enrolled in the university for 3 years and in 
same undergraduate college. 

2. Enrolled in the university for 3 years and trans- 
ferred once from one college to another. 

3. Enrolled in the university for 3 years and trans- 
ferred from one college to another two or more times. 

4, Withdrew from the University or did not return 
at the end of a term. 

5. Failed out of the University. 

All possible variables have been analyzed accord- 
ing to these five basic groups. Objective differences 
(factors which were coded) between the groups have 
been treated statistically to determine those most sig- 
nificant. In addition all other information available 
and not readily coded has been studied to determine 
the nature of differences between groups. 

Charts will be presented in order to show the most 
pertinent results of this study. The most significant 
findings relate to the role of prediction in the coun- 
seling process. 

This study is a first step in a long range program 
on follow-up research in counseling. Projects in 
progress and projected as based on this study will 
be briefly described. (Slides) 


11:55 am An evaluation of a pre-college counseling 
program including the identification of deter- 
minants of vocational choice. RopeRT H. BEEZER, 
Ohio State University. 

PROBLEM: (1) To identify the factors which influ- 
enced students who participated in the pre-college 
counseling services at the Occupational Opportunities 
Service during the.summer of 1949 in making their 
educational and vocational plans. (2) To determine 
in what manner and to what extent the pre-college 
counseling services at the O.O.S. influenced these 
students in making their educational and vocational 
plans. (3) To determine the practicability of using 
the interview method as a counseling evaluation 
technique. 

SUBJECTS : 100 of the approximately 600 students who 

participated in the pre-college counseling program. 

PROCEDURE: Each stüdent was interviewed for ap- 

proximately fifty minutes. The interviewer was pre- 

sented as being a member of the Department of 

Psychology, and the interviews were held in a build- 

ing apart from the one in which the O.O.S. is housed. 

All questions were of the open-end type. The first 

part of the interview traced the evolution of the stu- 

dent's interest in his current vocational objective as 
well as of those vocations which he had previously 
considered. The latter part of the interview elicited 
the student's reaction to the counseling which he had 
received and solicited suggestions on how the serv- 
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ices could be improved. At the close of the interview 
the student was given a classified-form rating scale 
to complete. 

RESULTS: (1) Most of the students knew relatively 
little about the vocation they had chosen. (2) 30% 
of the students, almost all of whom had been in col- 
lege four quarters, were not satisfied with their voca- 
tional choice. (3) Most students went into counseling 
with a set for a specific vocation which they did not 
change. (4) Only 37% of the students felt that the 
pre-college counseling had been of definite help to 
them. 


SYMPOSIUM: TRAINING STANDARDS 
FOR COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGISTS 
1:40-3:50 PM, Saturday, West Room 


C. Grtpert WRENN, Chairman 


Participants: EnwARD S. Borprn, DoNArp E. SUPER, 
Francis P. Rosson, and RALPH BEDELL. 


SYMPOSIUM: RESEARCH IN READING 
4:00-6:00 PM, Saturday, West Room 


(Co-sponsored with Divisions 15 and 16. See 
Division 15’s program.) 


MEETING OF JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
DIVISIONS 5, 7, 12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 


9:00 PM, Sunday, Club Room 8 


Invixc D. Loree, Chairman 


JOINT MEETING OF NEW PROGRAM 
CHAIRMEN OF DIVISIONS 5, 7, 
12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 


8:50 AM, Wednesday, Club Room 8 


L. E. DRAKE, Chairman 


DIVISION OF PSYCHOLOGISTS IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND BUSINESS 
i MEETING 


4:00-6:00 PM, Friday, Gray Room 


KENNETH B. Asucrart. The Responsibilities of Pub- 
lic Service Psychologists in a Tense World 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION GROUP: 
PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
IN PRISONS 


1:40-3:50 PM, Sunday, Club Room 5 
Wirsox L, NEWMAN, Chairman 


Participants: RAueR P. DARLING, Rosert M. LIND- 
NER, GEORGE G. KILLINGER, Kennetu E. Tay- 
Lor, and KIRK TORRANCE. 


SYMPOSIUM: RELATIONS BETWEEN 
GOVERNMENTAL AND NON-GOV- 
ERNMENTAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RESOURCES 


4:00-6:00 PM, Sunday, West Room 
James Q. HorsoPPLE, Chairman 


Participants: Jonn C. EBERHART, FRANK A. GELD- 
ARD, DONALD G. Mamouis, and CARROLL L. 
_SHARTLE, 


RESEARCH IN GOVERNMENTAL 
AGENCIES I 


8:50-9:50 AM, Tuesday, Primrose Room 
Srantey C. Markey, Chairman 


8:50 am Identification of administrative talent 
within a government department. JosrpH G. 
CoLMEN, GorrHELF O. Fiepier, James R. 
BLACKBURN, Civilian Personnel Research Branch, 
U. S. Air Force. (Sponsor, Joseph G. Colmen) 

PROBLEM: To identify present civilian employees of 

the Department of the Air Force whose potentiali- 

ties for administrative work warrant their partici- 
pation in a Junior Career Administrator Development 

Program. 

susJECTs: 129 employees in positions defined as 

“predominantly” administrative; 125 employees in 

positions defined as non-administrative. Employees in 

the administrative group included 43 scientific ad- 
ministrators, 43 shop administrators, 43 administra- 
tors in staff functions such as personnel and supply. 

Grades ranged from GS-9 through GS-14. The non- 

administrators were as closely equated as practicable, 

age and education included. 

PROCEDURE: Selection of sample—job analysis check 

lists comprising 20 administrative functions were 

distributed to 2,300 employees from grades GS-5 
through GS-14. Employees were to check importance 
of each function to their jobs and time spent on them. 
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From 1,300 returns, samples of administrators and 
non-administrators were selected. 

Test battery used—paper and pencil tests of the 
United States Employment Service’s General Apti- 
tude Test Battery, Department of the Army's Ad- 
jutant General Office’s practical judgment and 
technical reading tests, plus a memory test and bio- 
graphical information blank especially devised for 
this study. 

Criterion data—graphic and descriptive ratings 
were obtained from the superiors of each admin- 
istrator in the sample. 

Statistical analysis—comparison of means of total 

administrative versus total non-administrative groups 
yielded few differences, those existing generally fa- 
voring the non-administrative group. When total 
administrative group was subdivided in terms of 
function—i.e., shop, science, staff—more significance 
was observed, Criterion data were dichotomized and 
test scores correlated biserially with them. 
RESULTS; Predictive batteries were developed for sci- 
entific administrators and for staff administrators. 
Inconclusive results were obtained with shop admin- 
istrators. Separate hurdle scores are required for the 
"aptitude" tests combined and weighted and for the 
biographical inventory. Procedures for announcing 
and conducting the examination including standard 
individual or group interviews and vouchering are 
being released to Air Force field stations. 


9:05 am Construction of large numbers of technical 
proficiency tests. JozL T. CAMPBELL, Hanorp L. 
McApoo, Grace C. FrLLNER, and S. C. MARKEY, 
Personnel Research Section, AGO. 

Implementation of the Army Career Guidance Pro- 
gram required the Personnel Research Section to con- 
struct approximately 1,000 new technical proficiency 
tests each year. The section was confronted with sev- 
eral problems: 

1. There were not enough psychologists available 
for employment to fill the need. 

2. Most of the psychologists who were available 
were trained in general research methods, thus re- 
quiring considerable training on the job. 

3. Most of those employed were dissatisfed with 
the need to use only a small portion of their skill in 
constructing Army achievement tests, 

4. The psychologists were not well enough ac- 
quainted with the jobs for which tests were to be 
constructed. 

5. A permanent staff large enough to construct the 
tests was very expensive. 


These exigencies led to the extensive use of sub- ` 


` ject-matter experts from the service schools and other 


installations. From the beginning of the program, 


. subject-matter experts had been used as consultants. 


At first they were brought into PRS for 30 to 60 
day temporary duty periods. Later the psychologists 
visited them in the field. 

It was discovered that by using a job dilution 
technique in which only the rules for constructing 
test plans and items were taught, subject-matter ex- 
perts could be trained to construct tests. Professional 
psychologists were used to train the subject-matter 
experts, act as consultants, and do research on the 
tests produced by the subject-matter experts. (Slides) 


9:20 am A triple criterion for validating aptitude 
tests to predict achievement. Ernest S. Prim- 
ROFF, U. S. Civil Service Commission. 

PROBLEM: To develop an aptitude battery to be used 

with an achievement test for technicians in a tight 

labor market. 

PROCEDURE: It was planned to secure a battery which 

would correlate (1) with job success, (2) high with 

achievement tests for workers of considerable experi- 
ence, but (3) lower with achievement tests for out- 
siders, especially those with limited experience. Pur- 
pose (2) implies that persons selected would, on the 

job, reach satisfactory achievement levels, while (3) 

implies that the aptitude test will usefully supplement 

the achievement test. A fter pre-validations, four tests 
were chosen: number series, tools, symbol series, and 
square block counting. 

RESULTS: Check-validity studies were made with 

incumbents applying for status. In one field of- 

fice, for example, Pearsonian correlations with su- 
pervisory ratings were .45 for 83 journeymen and 

31 for 42 of professional grade. Passing both apti- 

tude and achievement-aptitude combination was re- 

quired. Among journeymen 33% of those rated be- 

low average, 70% of those rated average, and 8295 

of those rated above average passed. Among profes- 

sionals, at higher standards, corresponding percent- 
ages were 36%, 75%, and 81%. The correlations be- 

tween aptitude and achievement tests were: for 100 

beginners, 25; for 533 general outsiders, .54; for 

high-level incumbents, .81. The scatter-plot showed 

a large block in the high-aptitude-low-achievement 

quarter for outsiders, but not for experienced incum- 

bents. This picture is the ideal one for the combined 
use of aptitude and achievement tests because it per- 
mits selection of almost all who will ever be able to 
absorb the necessary information. Selection in a re- 

Stricted market can be based on the achievement test 

Scores of all who pass the aptitude test. It is useful 

to note that these results contradict the frequent cor- 

rections of r for homogeneity. 


a 
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9:35 am Analysis of Officer Candidate Screening 
Course, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Vir- 
ginia. LAWRENCE G. WooDWARD, U. S. Marine 

_ Corps. f 

PROBLEM: To evaluate an adaptation of the OSS 
Technique as used to select enlisted Marines for, 
commissioning. Some type of screening was neces- 
sary in order to reduce attrition, which had run as 
high as 31% in the Basic School (officer school) at 
Marine Corps Schools. 
suBJEcTS: 146 enlisted Marines in two classes. 
PROCEDURES: Enlisted Marines must pass a four-year 
college equivalency test, attain a score of 120 on the 
General Classification Test, and be recommended by 
their commanding officers in order to be considered 
ior commissioning. Those who meet these require- 
ments are sent to a one-month Officer Candidate 
Screening Course at Quantico, Virginia. There they 
are given a battery of paper and pencil tests, and are 
under constant observation by a group of regular 
Marine Corps officers who use such devices as discus- 
sions, compositions, drills, physical training, and field 
situations. At the end of the Course, the officers rec- 
ommend for commissioning qualified candidates in 
the order of their desirability. 
RESULTS: Attrition of former enlisted Marines has 
been cut to zero in the Basic School. The correlation 
between rank in the Screening Course and rank in 
the Basic School has been .65 and .61 respectively 
for the first two classes. Through analysis and ob- 
servation of the Course it was found that the field 
situations were contributing most heavily in the 
selection process. Most of the other devices, while 
permitting the officers an opportunity to observe the 
candidates, showed little distinction between the pass- 
ing and failing groups. A recommendation was made 
to shorten the Screening Course by emphasizing the 
feld situations. The Course is now being further 
validated on a large number of enlisted Marines. It 
also will be analyzed for its value in predicting suc- 
cess as a junior officer. 


RESEARCH IN GOVERNMENTAL 
AGENCIES II 


10:00-11:00 AM, Tuesday, Primrose Room 
Luicr PErRULLO, Chairman 


10:00 am Opinion polling in the Marine Corps. ED- 
warp A. Dover, U. S. Marine Corps. 

PROBLEM: In policy planning the Marine Corps re- 

quires information relating to personal feelings of 

Marines, morale, job satisfaction, and reenlistment 

intentions. Inasmuch: as such information cannot be 


obtained from existing records use is made of opinion 
polls. 
PROCEDURE: Requests for information of the above- 
mentioned type are directed to the Procedures Analy- 
sis Office which designs the procedures necessary for 
the conduct of the project. When a request is re- 
ceived, a thorough study of the problem is made; if 
necessary a questionnaire is developed; an appropri- 
ate sample is selected and presented with the ques- 
tionnaire; responses to the questionnaire are analyzed 
and prepared in the form of a report, containing the 
findings and their implications, which is forwarded to 
the requesting agency. 

RESULTS: Typical uses which have been made from 

opinion polls are as follows: 

(1) Findings derived from a study pertaining to 
statements recruits cited as reasons for enlist- 
ing were employed as guides for formulating 
recruiting publicity. 

(2) Findings from a similar study attested to the 
soundness of the current practice of fostering 
friendly relations with ex-Marines and Marine 
organizations. 

(3) Findings obtained from a study of why Marines 
leave the Marine Corps emphasized the need for 
a closer relationship between subordinates and 
their superiors. 


10:15 Aw Evaluation of a nutrition education pro- 
gram through follow-up interviews. BENJAMIN 
Suimperc and Jane S. Harris, U. S. Public 
Health Service. 

PROBLEM: To determine effectiveness of an educa- 

tion program in promoting the use of nonfat dry 

milk among clinic patients. 

susyects: Patients attending prenatal clinics. 

PROCEDURE: The effectiveness of a film strip in im- 

parting information about nonfat dry milk was tested 

on an experimental and control group of 111 pre- 
natal clinic patients. The film strip was then used 
as part of a patient education program in a rural 
health center serving tenant farmers and their fami- 
lies. A follow-up study was made by personal inter- 
view in their homes of all patients exposed to the 
program on a single day. The sample consisted of 17 
women. The interview measured the patients" knowl- 
edge of and attitude toward nonfat dry milk. Evi- 
dence was also obtained as to whether subjects had 
actually purchased this type of milk for use in their 
homes. | 
mEsULTs: (1) Patients’ recall of the factual informa- 
tion presented in the film strip after a two-month 
lapse was approximately the same as that of clinic 
patients tested immediately after seeing the film strip. 
Both groups learned the main points presented in the 
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film. (2) Although attitude toward nonfat milk was 
generally favorable, none of the subjects exposed to 
the clinic program had purchased the product. (3) 
The interview yielded evidence that the group toward 
which the program was directed has a low estimate 
of the importance of milk in the diet. This may ex- 
plain why the program failed to produce the desired 
change in behavior. It suggests the need for adequate 
exploratory research to insure that programs are 
based on valid assumptions about needs and motiva- 
tion of the intended audience. 


10:30 am Effectiveness of ratings accomplished by 
raters with low measured intelligence. Davin J. 
CnuzsLER and Aaron Karz, Personnel Research 
Section, AGO. 

PROBLEM: (1) To study the ability of raters with 

AGCT scores below 90 to evaluate their peers on 

group-administered ratings and individually admin- 

istered rankings; and (2) to compare these evalua- 
tions with those made by raters with AGCT scores 
of 90 and above. 

POPULATION : 203 privates and privates first class in 

the 82nd Airborne Infantry Division at Ft. Bragg, 

N. C, who rated each other. 88 of-these men had 

AGCT scores below 90. 

PROCEDURE: Each rater evaluated his peers on the 

following scales: (1) overall ability (rating and 

ranking), (2) learning ability, and (3) care of 
equipment. Three criterion measures were available: 

Job Proficiency Test scores, Biographical Informa- 

tion Blank, and AGCT scores. Correlations were com- 

puted among the ratings, rankings, and criterion 
measures, 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Validities of ratings by 

raters with AGCT scores below 90 were uniformly 

low, and generally lower than validities obtained by 
raters with higher AGCT scores. Individually ad- 
ministered rankings by the rank-comparison method 

accomplished by raters with AGCT scores below 90 

yielded higher correlations with each criterion meas- 

ure than did group-administered ratings. On the same 
evaluated characteristic, individually administered 
rankings by low AGCT raters more closely approxi- 
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mated the validities obtained by the higher AGCT 
raters, who either ranked or rated in group-admin- 
istered sessions, than did group-administered ratings 
by low AGCT raters. 


10:45 am A pilot study to develop a functional 
classification structure of occupations by factor 
experimentation. Stpney A. Fine, U. S. Em- 
ployment Service. 

PROBLEM: To determine which job and worker fac- 

tors are most effective in developing groups of jobs 

for use in counseling and placement of workers. 

PROCEDURE: A sample of 4,000 job descriptions rep- 

resentative of the world of work, are rated by a spe- 

cially trained group of occupational analysts and re- 
search psychologists with respect to eight carefully 
defined and illustrated factors. 

These factors are: (1) Work Performed (Work 
Action Verb, Material Worker Relationship to Work 
Action); (2) Working Conditions; (3) Industry 
Designation; (4) Aptitudes; (5) Knowledge and 
Abilities; (6) Physical Traits; (7) Personality 
Traits; (8) Training Time. 

The judgments of the raters are coded and placed 
on IBM cards for eventual sorting. Various sorting 
patterns elicit groups having various patterns of fac- 
tors. Groups are evaluated according to placement 
and counseling operating criteria for validity. Special 
concurrent studies are carried out to check reliability 
of the ratings made for each job (rater-to-rater con- 
sistency) and overlap among factors. 

RESULTS: The following experimental results are 

expected : 

a. Isolation and improved definitions of job and 
worker factors that should be applied to the analysis 
of all the jobs in the world of work. 

b. Clarification of rating procedures on each fac- 
tor. 

c. Development of standard sorting procedures as 
to (1) order of factors in sorting, (2) appropriate- 
ness of order to types of occupations. 

d. Job clusters to serve as nuclei for Fields of 
Work to be used in Counseling and Placement op- 
erations of the U.S.E.S. 


DIVISION OF MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY 


BUSINESS MEETING 
4:00-5:30 PM, Saturday, Gray Room 


HUMAN ENGINEERING 
8:50-9:50 AM, Monday, Gray Room 


Jous L. Fivan, Chairman 


8:50 am A study of the effect of origin location, 
scale break, number location and contrast direc- 
tion on the speed and accuracy of dial reading. 
WirLrAM E. Kappaur, University of Illinois. 

SUBJECTS: 46 high school, college and graduate stu- 

dents. 

PROCEDURE: Large dials arranged in sets of 12 on 

plywood panels were read in a group testing situa- 
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tion. The data, based on some 40,000 readings, were 
examined by analysis of variance methods. Specific 
attention was given to reversal errors and errors of 
plus one numbered scale division—the two most com- 
mon errors observed on the dials which were used. 
RESULTS: Within the limits of design variation stud- 
ied, the results indicate that the best design for a 
simple dial which is to be numbered every 10 units 
and read quantitatively at any and all scale values, 
is one which has a scale break at zero, locates the 
zero near the bottom of the dial, and locates the num- 
bers outside the scale. At daytime illumination levels 
like those used in the present experiment, it makes 
no difference whether the dial is of black-on-white 
or white-on-black design. 

Both the error of plus one numbered division (plus 
10 units in the present case) and the reversal error 
are found to be associated with the reading habit 
of consulting the scale number which is nearest the 
pointer. The plus 10 units error is most common in 
the numerical scale region 0 to 9 no matter where 
that region appears on the dial. The reversal error 
is more common in the lower half of clockwise dials 
where the scale proceeds from right to left than in 
the upper half where the scale proceeds from left to 
right. 

This study was carried out at Princeton Univer- 
sity under a contract with the Psychology Branch 
of the Aero Medical Laboratory, Wright Field, 


9:05 am Exposure time as a factor in dial reading 
performance. JULIEN M. CHRISTENSEN, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base. 

PROBLEM : A discrepancy appears in the literature re- 

garding the optimal type of dial to use for quantita- 

tive readings. The question is whether the pointer 
should move around a fixed scale, or whether the scale 
should move in back of a fixed pointer. The present 
experiment was undertaken (1) to determine whether 

or not the apparent differences might be due to a 

significant interaction between exposure time and 

dial type, and (2) to develop certain principles of a 

methodological nature for general use in experimental 

work on dial reading. 

supyects: Twenty-five college students with 20/20 

vision served as subjects. 

PROCEDURE: Subjects read different style Moving 

Pointer and Moving Scale dials at exposure speeds of 

75, 150, 300, 600, and 1,200 milliseconds. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: 1. Significant interactions 

between exposure time and dial type were disclosed. 

2. The practice of using short exposure times simply 

to increase errors cannot be recommended. 3. Signif- 

icant subject interactions were found with several 
variables. 4. No significant interactions with practice 
were found. In view of the findings of other experi- 
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menters, it must be concluded that some interactions 
change with practice, while others may not. 5, Signifi- 
cant learning on this task was demonstrated. 6. Under 
the conditions of this experiment, in terms of number 
or errors, (a) Moving Scale Dials are better at short 
exposures, while Moving Pointer Dials are better at 
long exposures. The crossover point appears to be be- 
tween 300 and 500 milliseconds. (b) Clockwise scales 
are superior to counterclockwise scales at all exposure 
times. (c) Point of fixation (prior to exposure) is a 
critical factor. Moving the fixation point % inches 
had a pronounced effect at the rapid exposure speeds. 
7. The equation, y = ax, fits the obtained data very 
well except at the most rapid exposure speed (75 
milliseconds). (Slides) 


9:20 am Effect of stress on performance with pre- 
ferred and non-preferred instrument designs. 
Cuaries W. Simon, Ohio State University. 

PROBLEM: Considerable research has been expended 
to discover “preferred” instrument designs requiring 
for their successful operation a response pattern used 
most frequently by the majority of the population. 
Substituting such designs for “non-preferred’” ones, 
on which operators apparently perform at a com- 
parable level after extensive training, has been justi- 
fed by the hypothesis: under stress, operator per- 
formance tends to retrogress less when preferred 
response patterns are required. This hypothesis was 
tested. 
PROCEDURE: 80 male, college students were divided into 
four groups of twenty. One group practiced for 96 
trials on a “preferred” task; the remaining groups 
practiced for 96 trials a day for one, two, or three 
days respectively on a “non-preferred” task. The task 
—proper positioning of a light in an arc of lights by 
turning a rotary knob—was “preferred” when a 
clockwise knob movement moved the light clockwise; 
it was “non-preferred” when a clockwise knob move- 
ment moved the light counter-clockwise. Following 
the practice session, an experimental stress period was 
introduced. One half of each group worked under 
mildly stressful conditions in which they were re- 
quired to work a compensatory pursuit task while 
responding at intervals to the positioning task. The 
other half worked under more severe stress, doing 
the above while simultaneously solving simple arith- 
metical problems. 
RESULTS: Disruptive effects of mild and severe stress 
on performance on preferred and non-preferred tasks 
were compared for reversal errors, overshot errors, 
and response times. Practice and other effects were 
examined. Results with reversal errors overwhelm- 
ingly supported the hypothesis; time score results 
were less conclusive, varying with practice and the 
degree of stress. Implications are discussed. 
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The research was performed under contract with 
the Wright-Patterson AFB. (Slides) 


9:35 am The precision with which one hand can 
duplicate a control setting felt by the other hand. 
ALPHONSE CHAPANIS, Johns Hopkins University. 

PROBLEM: This experiment measured the accuracy 

with which subjects can set an indicator knob with 

one hand to duplicate an indicator setting felt by the 
other hand. 

SUBJECTS: Fourteen young adults (7 male and 7 

female). 

PROCEDURE: The apparatus (see J. Psychol., 1951, 31, 

51-64) was a vertical piece of plywood on which 

were mounted two indicator knobs. Each knob was 

a rectangular piece of metal, 14 X 16 X Me inches 

in size, pivoted at the center so that it rotated in a 

vertical plane parallel to the frontal plane of the 

subject. Both knobs were concealed from view by a 

cloth screen. With one knob clamped in a certain 

position, the subject was required to feel the fixed 
setting with one hand and set the other knob to the 
same position with his other hand. Eighteen different 
angular orientations of the fixed knob were used. 

Each subject made a total of 144 settings, 4 with each 

hand at each of the 18 different fixed settings. The 

two hands and 18 positions were tested in a random 
order. 

RESULTS: Constant and variable errors have been 

evaluated with analysis of variance techniques. This 

analysis shows large and significant differences be- 
tween hands (variable errors only), subjects, posi- 
tions of the knob, and in the interaction of hands with 
positions of the knob. Several other sources of var- 
iance, notably that between sexes, are not significant. 

Taken as a whole, errors made in this task are nearly 

twice those reported earlier for a similar task which 

required subjects to set an indicator knob to positions 
identified verbally, (Slides) 


APTITUDE AND PROFICIENCY ANALYSIS 
10:00-11:00 AM, Monday, Gray Room 
Witt1am M. Leptey, Chairman 


10:00 am Methodological problems in an aptitude 
census. RoBERT L. THORNDIKE, ELIZABETH P. 
Hacen and RavMoNp A. Kemper, Teachers 
College, Columbia. University and University of 
Louisville. 

Under an Air Force research contract, problems 
involved in carrying out a census of abilities are 
being studied. Problems arise in four main areas: 
(1) determining the dimensions of ability which it 
is important to test, (2) designing test instruments 
which are effective for use in door-to-door survey 


work, (3) designing an appropriate sample, and (4) 
reaching the desired sample and obtaining coopera- 
tion in taking the specified tests. 

Initial work on the project has been concentrated 
on the last problem. A number of field-work centers 
have been established, and several door-to-door 
surveys have been carried out. Other surveys are still 
in progress. The surveys have explored variations of 
initial approach, type and amount of material, and 
incentive for cooperation. Data are being gathered 
on level of cooperation under different approaches 
and in different localities. Cost figures are being ob- 
tained to provide a basis for estimating cost of a 
survey on a national basis. 

Preliminary results indicate that a rather high 
level of cooperation can be obtained when respondents 
are asked to participate in a government research 
project related to national security. Acceptance ap- 
pears to differ for different types of materials, 
arithmetic problems evoking a large amount of resist- 
ance, and a brief “Health Inventory" producing al- 
most none. Refusal rates differ in the different 
localities. 

Serious difficulty is encountered in locating a sample 
of young adult males. The usual survey procedures 
based on residence units appear to produce a dis- 
proportionately older, married, settled sample. Special 
sampling procedures will apparently be required for 
the young male group. 


10:15 AM Use of systems analysis methods for pre- 
dicting job requirements from prototype equip- 
ment. RonERT B. Miter, American Institute for 
Research. 

PROBLEM : Increasing automaticity of machines, while 
simplifying the operator's job, increases skills and 
persons needed for maintenance. During wartime, 
rapid technical innovation risks putting highly com- 
plex equipment working within minute tolerances, into 
the field before sufficient personnel can be selected and 
trained to maintain it. It is also essential to economy 
of training time and manpower reserve that those 
minimum requirements of skill, knowledge, and ability 
critical to maintenance effectiveness be discovered 
early in the developmental stages of newly designed 
equipment. 

PROCEDURE: Data were obtained by systematic inter- 

view, observation and by study of malfunction records 

of a representative equipment’s history, through stages 
of planning specifications, early design, breadboard 
and prototype models, engineering and field testing, 
maintenance personnel training, and operational use. 

Although the data showed high similarity between 

malfunctions during prototype testing and field use, 

there was disparity between field requirements and 
training. Communication of experiences with the 
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equipment at various stages seemed generally inad- 
equate for improving the system. A formal method 
was therefore devised for analysis of the entire 
man-machine complex of functions from initial plan- 
ning to ultimate use, including personnel training and 
equipment design improvements. This analysis gen- 
erated specific recommendations in the areas of: 
1, Human engineering principles in designing equip- 
ment for simplicity of maintenance as well as opera- 
tion: maintenance job requirements, in part, getting 
systematically “built into” the equipment. 2. Develop- 
ment and use of malfunction records so that critical 
job data as well as engineering data could be ab- 
stracted. i 
RESULTS: A Standard Maintenance Form was de- 
veloped, its structure and categories derived from 
requirements indicated by the systems analysis. Try- 
outs of this rationally developed form demonstrate its 
effectiveness as an information getting device in pro- 
totype and other stages of equipment development. 
Rationales, criteria, and applications will be pre- 
sented. 

The research is being conducted under sponsorship 
of Human Resources Research Center. 


10:30 am An oral evaluation of miechanic's pro- 
ficiency through the medium of time estimates. 
Hanorp E. KERBER and ELeroy L. STROMBERG, 
Western Reserve University. f 

PROBLEM: The purpose of this investigation is to 

determine whether or not it is possible to evaluate 

a mechanic's job knowledge and technical proficiency 

by tapping the thinking process he goes through in 

arriving at an estimate of the time required to per- 
form a given task or series of tasks that are a part 
of his usual job. 

SUBJECTS: Three groups of Air Force maintenance 

mechanics (total N — 56) who had been working on 

the maintenance of B-50 aircraft for a period of at 

least six months prior to evaluation. í 

PROCEDURE: A preliminary list of tasks performed in 

the maintenance of B-50 aircraft was made up from 

Air Force publications, job observation, and inter- 

views with Air Force personnel. This list was re- 

. viewed and revised by 2 separate groups of ex- 
perienced mechanics (mostly crew chiefs and dock 

chiefs or assistants), and an experimental list of 45 

representative tasks was made. 

A selected group of 12 aircraft mechanics was 
trained in interviewing techniques and the administra- 
tion of Time Estimate Evaluation. A Time Estimate 
Evaluation is a controlled interview in which the 
evaluator partially structures the task situation in 
which a time estimate is required and the evaluee 
completes ‘the structure.- The manner in which the 
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situational structure is completed provides a basis 
for the evaluation. 

26 aircraft mechanics were selected on the basis 
of supervisor’s ratings of technical competence—12 
in the high group and 14 in the low. Time Estimate 
Evaluation was administered to this group and the 
results were, item analyzed. 

40 items survived the analysis and were later ad- 

ministered to a group of 30 crew and dock chiefs for 
a cross validation. 
RESULTS: The results of this investigation indicate 
that it is feasible for a trained evaluator to estimate 
a mechanic’s technical proficiency by discussing with 
him in a partially structured manner the factors that 
are involved in making an estimate of the time re- 
quired to perform certain tasks. The validity demon- 
strated indicates that this method is promising and 
further investigation is now in progress. 

This investigation was conducted in connection 
with research on the evaluation of on-the-job pro- 
ficiency of multi-engine aircraft mechanics conducted 
for the Human Resources Research Laboratories, 
USAF, by the Personnel Research Institute of West- 
ern Reserve University. 


10:45 am The evaluation of procedures for develop- 
ing personality and interest items. CARL J. LANGE 
and Joun C. FLANAGAN, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

PROBLEM: Two different procedures were utilized for 
developing items that would differentiate clerical, food 
service, and mechanical Army enlisted personnel. The 
one, a job study approach, included a small-scale study 
of personnel on the job. The other, a professional 
judgment approach, relied on job descriptions and arm 
chair appraisals of job requirements. The purpose of 
this study was to evaluate the two procedures for 
developing items. 

suByEcTs: Data were collected for 464 clerks, 506 

cooks, and 332 mechanics, all Army enlisted personnel. 

PROCEDURE: Ratings of job success and job satisfac- 

tion were collected for the experimental groups and 

items developed by the two approaches were admin- 
istered to the groups. Item analysis data were com- 
puted using 300 clerks, 300 cooks, and 200 mechanics. 

Empirical scoring keys developed on the basis of the 

item analysis data and a priori scoring keys for 

the job study items developed as part of that pro- 
cedure were validated using the remaining 164 clerks, 

206 cooks, and 132 mechanics. 

mEsULTS: A comparison of the extent to which the 

keys for the two sets of items differentiated among 

the groups revealed that the a priori keys for the 
job study items were superior to the other keys. 

Point biserial correlations were computed to express 

the discrimination obtained by each key between its 
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group and the other two groups. For the a priori 
keys, the correlations ranged from .59 to .83, for the 
empirical job study keys, from .46 to .68, and for the 
empirical professional judgment keys, from .20 to .59. 
A comparison of the validity of the various keys for 
predicting job success and job satisfaction revealed 
that all keys correlated positively with the criterion 
which they were supposed to predict. However, the 
correlations were low. (Correlations ranged from .05 
to .26 with a median of .11.) 

This study was carried out under contract to the 
Personnel Research Section, Department of the Army 
by the University of Pittsburgh. Opinions presented 
are those of the authors and should not be regarded 
as having the endorsement of the Department of the 
Army. 


PSYCHOMOTOR PERFORMANCE 
11:10-12:10 PM, Monday, Gray Room 
Frank A. GELDARD, Chairman 


11:10 am Transfer of training between motor tasks 
varying in precision of movement required to 
score. Ropert E. Morin, Human Resources Re- 
search Center, Lackland Air Force Base. 

PROBLEM: To determine the effect of the variable of 

precision of movement required to score on transfer 

of training between motor tasks. 

SUBJECTS: 240 airmen at LAFB were equally and 

randomly assigned to four groups. 

PROCEDURE ; All subjects received 16 one-minute trials 

of initial and 16 one-minute trials of final practice 

on the Two-Hand Coordination Test (CM101B). 

Inter-trial rest was two minutes after trials 8, 16, 

and 24; and 30 seconds between all other trials. The 

task required the subject to keep a contact button on 

a target disc moving in an irregular path. Large (L) 

and small (S) target discs of W” and 34” in diameter 

respectively were used to vary the precision of move- 
ment necessary to remain on target. The conditions 
of initial and final practice for the four groups were: 

(I) L to L, (II) S to S, (III) L to S, and (IV) S 

to L. Performance was measured as time on target 

during each trial. Scores on a test administered to 
measure information about tool functions were avail- 
able for use in covariance analyses. 

RESULTS: S was significantly more diffcult than L. 

There was significant positive transfer from initial 

practice to final practice in both experimental groups 

(III and IV). No significant differences were found 

between the experimental groups and their respective 

controls in an analysis of total scores for final prac- 
tice. The data indicate that variation in precision of 
movement required to score does not bring about dif- 

ferential transfer to a criterion task, Possible im- 


plications for synthetic trainer design will be dis- 
cussed. (Slides) 


11:25 AM The effect of audience participation in 
audio-visual instruction upon various aspects of 
performance. Grecory A. KIMBLE, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

PROBLEM: The overall effectiveness of audio-visual 
instruction is known to increase with audience par- 
ticipation. The present experiment examines the 
influence of two different kinds of audience participa- 
tion upon a number of performance measures. 
suBJECTS: 253 Air Force Basic Trainees. 
PROCEDURE: The Ss learned the slide rule “ 
*D" scales from audio-visual materials. Two groups 
of subjects were instructed by a novel "decimal 
analogy" method designed to inhibit the transfer to 
this learning situation of habits acquired in using 
other scales and dials. For one of these groups, the 
Ss participated in the usual way by locating numbers 
on copies of the slide rule. For the other group 
participation was guided in that the participation 
responses were restricted to correct or nearly correct 
ones. To evaluate the effect of the decimal analogy a 
third group was instructed with participation and a 
ruler analogy. A fourth group saw the USOE film on 
the “C” and “D” scales, without participation. After 
training, all Ss took a test on reading the slide rule. 
Some of the items in the test were participation items ; 
others were matched "new" items. 
RESULTS ; The group instructed by the decimal analogy 
with guided participation excelled the other groups 
in that: (1) its mean test score was slightly higher; 
(2) individual differences were lower; (3) response 
variability was lower; (4) transfer (to new items) 
was much better. Each of these findings represents an 
effect important, to military training. Theoretically 
they pose a question as to how response variability 
can be decreased with a concomitant increase in trans- 
fer. 

This research was done under contract AF 33- 
(038)—13678 between the United States Air Force and 
Yale University, with the assistance of J. Jepson 
Wulff. (Slides) 


and 


11:40 Am A comparison of vision and audition as 


sensory channels for communication. RICHARD 

H. Henneman, University of Virginia. 
PROBLEM: For a variety of military communication 
purposes either the eye or the ear may be used to 
receive information. It is important to determine ex- 
perimentally the relative efficiency of these two senses 
for purposes of communciation, and the optimum divi- 
sion of labor between them. A theoretical comparison 
of vision (a spatial sense) and audition (a temporal 
sense) affords a number of hypotheses for laboratory 
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investigation. One of the hypotheses—that auditory 
presentation is superior to visual, under conditions 
of divided attention—has been experimentally tested 
at the University of Virginia. 

sUBJECTS: Samples of 60, 80, and 180 male college 
students have been employed in three separate in- 
vestigations. 

PROCEDURE: These three studies have included: (a) 
a comparison of the relative intelligibility of messages 
presented aurally and visually, when the receiver is 
not engaged in any competing activity; (b) a com- 
parison of aural and visual message presentation 
when the receiver is occupied with a distracting task; 
(c) a comparison similar to (b), with both message 
length and task difficulty as variables. Three kinds 
of messages have been employed: short paragraphs of 
reading comprehension material; “following direc- 
tions” messages calling for numerical operations; 
samples of messages actually exchanged in aeronaut- 
ical operations. Message intelligibility has been meas- 
ured by verbal repetition, and by verbal answers to 
the arithmetic problems. 5 

rEsuLTS: (1) When the message receiver is not dis- 


tracted, the relative intelligibility of visual and aural , 


presentation depends on a number of factors, such 
as message content. (2) Significant differences favor- 
ing auditory presentation were found under condi- 
tions of divided attention (i.e, when the message 
receiver is engaged in a competing task). (3) This 
auditory superiority is a function of both message 
length and task difficulty. (Slides) 


11:55 am The extent to which proneness operates 
in Air Force aircraft accidents. Epwarp R. 
Jones, Washington University. 

PROBLEM: The extent to which accident proneness 
or a continuing individual tendency to have accidents 
is present among Air Force pilots has important 
theoretical and practical significance. It indicates 
to what extent accidents occur by chance and to 
what extent one accident predicts or influences future 
accidents. 

SUBJECTS: The population consisted of accident and 

non-accident pilots for the period 1941 to 1949. | 

PROCEDURE: The basic methods used were (1) the 

Poisson distribution, (2) the correlation between odd- 

even periods and between successive periods, (3) the 

relationship of accidents to independent variables, and 

(4) a clinical examination of the accident records of 

single and repeater pilots. 

RESULTS: The results obtained using the four methods 

are compatible and indicate that there is only a limited 

consistency in individual accident behavior. It is felt 
that this is due, in part at least, to the relative rarity 
of the occurrence of an accident, the highly selected 
population, and the disciplinary system under which 
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the pilots do their flying. This does not mean that 
the accident rate cannot be lowered by reducing the 
situational hazards, but means only that accidents are 
not to any large extent the result of a consistent pilot- 
centered deficiency of such a nature that it results 
in some pilots having more than their share of ac- 
cidents. 


LEADERSHIP AND MORALE 
8:50-9:50 AM, Tuesday, Bal Tabarin 
SrEUART Henperson Britt, Chairman 


8:50 am Evaluating leadership potential of preflight 
Navcads. Cuartes P. Sparks and Harorp 
Epcerton, Richardson, Bellows, Henry, and Co., 
Inc. | 

PROBLEM: Construction and validation of a form to 
be used by Naval Air Cadets in summarizing leader- 
ship potential of their classmates. 
suBJEcTS: Fourteen classes of Navcads who com- 
pleted the experimental forms during the last week 
of training in the Naval School of PreFlight, 
Pensacola, Florida. Total N was 484. 
PROCEDURE: Free essays written in support of nom- 
ination of Best or Worst candidate for position of 
student commander were searched for descriptive 
words and phrases used. Nominees for Best and 
Worst were obtained from eight new classes. Ap- 
plicability of each word or phrase to these nominees 
was determined, called the Preference Index. A dis- 
crimination value was also computed, the applicability 
rating of each item for the Best minus this rating 
for the Worst. 

The items were organized into blocks of four each, 
two with high and two with low discrimination values 
but all four with similar Preference Indexes. Nomina- 
tions were obtained from six new classes. Then each 
Navead described two of his classmates by selecting 
two items from each block. Half the blocks contained 
only favorable sounding items and the two best 
fitting were chosen, The remainder sounded un- 
favorable and the two least fitting were chosen. A 
closed system of random numbers insured that each 
cadet described two buddies chosen randomly and 
was in turn described by two others. 

All members in each class were ranked according 
to frequency of nomination and these ranks were 
converted to standard scores for use as the criterion. 
RESULTS: The average of two descriptions scored with 
an a priori key built to fit what each block was sup- 
posed to do correlated .51 with this criterion. A 
purified key constructed primarily by elimination of 
blocks which did not work as anticipated correlated 
77. Cross-validation correlation for two new classes 
(N =110) was .67. 
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9:05 am Analysis of ratings of leadership potential 
at the U. S. Naval Academy. Henry N. Ricciuti 
and Jonn W. FRENCH, Educational Testing 
Service. 

PROBLEM: This investigation was concerned with a 
detailed analysis of the ratings of midshipmen at the 
U. S. Naval Academy on leadership potential, or 
"aptitude for service." The purpose of the analysis 
was to evaluate the suitability of this measure as a 
criterion for the validation of personality measures 
to be used in midshipmen selection. 
susyecrs: Members of the class of 1951, United 
States Naval Academy (N = 633). 
PROCEDURE: Product-moment intercorrelations were 
computed among the: following variables, constituting 
41 measures in all: (a) aptitude for service ratings 
by fellow midshipmen and by officers for two ac- 
ademic periods and for three summer cruises; (b) 
class standings in conduct, in physical training, and 
in academic courses; and (c) verbal, mathematical, 
and spatial ability test scores. Estimates of the reli- 
abilities of average ratings by fellow midshipmen for 
one academic period were secured by the split-half 
method, using a smaller sub-sample. 

RESULTS: Aptitude for service ratings were found 

to represent a cluster of midshipmen attributes quite 

clearly differentiated from academic course grades, 
and from verbal, mathematical, and spatial ability. 

The ratings were very slightly related to standings in 

conduct and physical training. The reliability of com- 

posite ratings by fellow midshipmen was found to be 
above .90. Ratings by both associates and officers were 
quite stable from one academic marking period to the 
next. Cruise ratings, particularly those by officers, 

were considerably less stable. Cruise ratings had a 

good deal in common with ratings during the academic 

year, but some different factors seemed to be involved 
in the two situations. Officer and midshipmen ratings 
agreed quite well during the academic year, but showed 
considerably less agreement during summer cruises. 

It was concluded that aptitude for service ratings 
represent a suitable first criterion for the validation 
of personality tests intended for midshipmen selec- 
tion. (Study sponsored by Office of Naval Research) 


9:20 am Validation of LGD assessment against im- 
mediate criteria of officer potential. BERNARD 
M. Bass and Cuartes H. Coates, Louisiana 
State University. 

PROBLEM: To measure the extent to which attain- 

ment of leadership status in initially leaderless dis- 

cussions indicated leadership potential as an officer 

trainee. 

supyects: 100 Army and 55 Air Force third year 

R.O.T.C. cadets drawn from 11 classes at a semi- 

military college. 


PROCEDURE: Army and Air Force third year ROTC 
cadets drawn from 11 classes at a semi-military college 
participated in one of 35 initially leaderless discus- 


sions in a group of 6, 7, or 8. Pairs of trained observ- . 


ers estimated the extent to which each subject attained 
leadership status during the given discussion in which 
the subject participated. These estimates were corre- 
lated with one set of standardized military ratings of 
officer potential of the participants made six months 
previously by tactical officers and cadet officers and 
another set made six months after the LGD adntin- 
istrations. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Correlations between 
LGD scores and criteria were obtained for small 
classes of Infantry, Field Artillery, Engineers, Ord- 
nance, and Air Force cadets. A weighted average of 
these validities based on two years criterion ratings 
of leadership potential (corrected for attenuation due 
to criterion unreliability) was 48 for the Army 
cadets and .66 for the Air Force cadets. Correspond- 
ing pooled sample validities were slightly lower. 
The validities reported in this study represent an- 
other verification of the hypothesis that the attain- 
ment of leadership status during initially leaderless 
discussions is predictive of leadership potential out- 
side of the discussion. 


9:35 am A factorial study of morale attitudes. 
Rosert G. Situ, Jm, Human Resources Re- 
search Center, Chanute Air Force Base. 

PROBLEM : To determine the number of common fac- 
tors in a group of attitudes toward various aspects 
of Air Force life, 
supyects: 1,100 Air Force enlisted men. 
PROCEDURE: Groups of attitude items were con- 
structed to measure 13 attitude areas. Two sets of 
items were written for each area: multiple-choice 
and sentence-completion. Each set was then factor- 
analyzed and an attitude scale based on factor scores 
constructed. 

RESULTS: Three factors were found: a general factor, 

called “morale,” a physical need factor, and a pet 

sonal factor. A scale was constructed to measure 
the “morale” factor. 

‘A comparison of the sentence-completion and multi- 
ple-choice scales led to the conclusion that further use 
of the sentence-completion technique as a means for 
obtaining attitude scores is not considered justifiable 
due to the sentence-completion items (1) having more 
susceptibility to halo effect than the multiple-choice 
items; (2) having more error than the multiple-choice 
items; (3) requiring much more labor to score. 

The sentence-completion method may have value in 


suggesting multiple-choice items or alternatives and — 


in interpreting multiple-choice responses. 


<<. — 
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The implications of the general factor found in the 


analysis are discussed. 

The views expressed in this article are those of 
the author and do not necessarily represent the of- 
ficial views of the United States Air Force. 


CRITERION CONSTRUCTION AND 
ANALYSIS 


1:40-2:40 PM, Tuesday, Louis XVI Room 
Harod A. Epcerton, Chairman 


1:40 pm Collection of criterion ratings during 
Arctic maneuvers, Eva Russet, RicHamp H, 
Gavronp, and Erwin K. Tavron, Personnel Re- 
search Section, AGO, 

PROBLEM: Development of a method of collecting 
criterion ratings under Arctic maneuver conditions 
for validating experimental instruments intended to 
predict success in Arctic combat. Since the conditions 
precluded assembly of the men, an individual inter- 
view method was required. 
SUBJECTS: Ratings were collected on about . 1,000 
enlisted men and officers below field grade. Ratings 
were obtained on each man from 3 raters who had 
had adequate opportunity to observe him. 
PROCEDURE: Rating scales were developed to measure: 
likeability, job performance, ability to work with 
others, dependability, and overall value. A rating box 
was constructed to facilitate the rating procedure by 
providing a card sorting mechanism for the rater’s 
use, and an efficient method of recording the ratings 
by the interviewers. 

The interviewers who collected the ratings were 
indoctrinated in Arctic survival methods before ac- 
companying the troops on the Arctic maneuvers. Most 
interviews were conducted in a vehicle which followed 
the complete maneuver. A description of the trip, in- 
cluding the route, the Arctic conditions, the ac- 
complishment of the ratings by the use of the rating 
box, etc., will be presented with illustrative material. 
RESULTS: A method of collecting ratings having the 
following advantages was developed: 

The method can be used under a variety of condi- 
tions, including arduous Arctic duty. 

It is easy for the rater to understand and ac- 
complish. f 

It establishes good rapport between interviewers 
and raters. 

It results in reliable ratings. Correlations between 
Taters ranged from .48 to .55, as compared with 
average r’s of .25 from another comparable rating 
study carried out in the ZI by a group administration 
method. (Further details on reliability will be pre- 
sented.) 


1:55 pm The use of a sociometric test as a predictor 
of combat unit effectiveness. DANIEL M. Goop- 
Acre III, Institute for Research in Human Rela- 
tions. (Sponsor, F. K. Berrien) 

PROBLEM : Under contract with the Personnel Research 
Section, Adjutant General's Office, Department of the 
Army, the Institute was to “develop measures of ef- 
fectiveness for small combat units." This sociometric 
test was one of several predictors developed. The 
criterion used was a field performance test for scout 
squads of reconnaissance platoons. It was assumed 
that group cohesion as measured by this sociometric 
test was related to performance on the field test. 
SUBJECTS: Enlisted personnel from 12 scout squads of 
a cavalry regiment. 
PROCEDURE: The sociometric test was developed and 
pretested over a four month period largely through 
working with a cavalry regiment in the field. The 
final form of the test was administered routinely with 
the other predictors and the field test to 12 squads. 
A rank order coefficient of correlation was obtained 
between the sociometric test score and total score on 
the performance test. 
RESULTS: A rank order coefficient of correlation of 
.78 was obtained between the group's score on the 
sociometric test and the group's total score on 
the field performance test (criterion). It is believed 
that the unique format which was developed will be 
of material aid to other investigators of similar 
problems. 


2:10 PM Application of the forced choice technique 

to personnel rating: four technical problems. W. 

F. Lone and Francis D. Harpine, Jr., Human 

Resources Research Center, Mather Field. 
PROBLEM: In the development and application of a 
forced choice rating report for the evaluation of 
ground school instructors at the USAF Bombardment 
School, problems became apparent concerning pref- 
erence indices, central tendency measures for dis- 
crimination indices, consistency of statement dis- 
criminative power from check list to tetrad form, 
and variations in ratings given to the same instructor 
by different groups of students receiving instruction 
in different subjects. 
suBJEcTS: For scaling of statements, 232 students and 
50 instructors; for reliability, validity, and state- 
ment discriminative power consistency, ratings on 
41-53 instructors. E 
PROCEDURE: Each of 179 statements was rated on a 
5-point scale as to degree it was descriptive of class- 
room behavior of best or poorest military instructor 
the rater had known. 

Discrimination and preference indices were com- 

puted to be used in the construction of two forms of 
an Instructor Description Report with tetrad items. 
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One form was based on means and one on medians 
of check list descriptive values to permit study of the 
effect of skewed distributions of these values. The 
reliability and validity of the two report forms were 
determined. The consistency of statement discrimina- 
tive power between check list and tetrad forms was 
determined. Mean values of ratings given to the same 
instructor. by different groups of raters receiving in- 
struction in different subjects were calculated. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: It was discovered that 
the effectiveness of the preference index used was 
limited by a curvilinear relationship to the discrmina- 
tion index. This situation and suggested remedies will 
be discussed. It was found that rating forms based 
upon means and median descriptiveness values had 
essentially equal reliabilities and validities. The dis- 
crimination power of statements was found to be 
inconsistent between check list and tetrad forms. 
Significant differences were found between the rat- 
ings given to the same instructor by different groups 
receiving instruction in varying subjects, 


2:25 pm Prediction of promotion in the USAF. 
Davin Hort, Human Resources Research Lab- 
oratories, Bolling Air Force Base. 

PROBLEM: To determine what elements or group of 

elements in an officer’s personal record best predict 

whether or not he will be promoted by a specific pro- 
motion board. 

supyects: Four hundred and sixty-four regular AF 

officers with the permanent grade of Lt. Colonel under 

consideration for promotion to the grade of temporary 
full Colonel. 

PROCEDURE: The personal record of candidates for 

promotion is contained in the “Selection Folder.” 

. Except for personal knowledge, the evaluation of an 

officer is made almost entirely from his Selection 

Folder which contains a summary of data on ex- 

perience, education, efficiency, etc. Selection Folders 

were obtained for a group of regular Lt. Colonels 
considered for promotion to temporary Colonel. The 
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Selection Folder data on each officer were extracted 
as elements, quantified where necessary and tabulated. 
Quantification of experience involved a sub-project 
wherein several job rating scales had to be constructed: 
and tested prior to selecting that scale which best 
indicated the requirements of various AF jobs. 
Several statistical methods were then used to compare 
individual elements and groups of elements with 
whether or not the officer was promoted. 

RESULTS: Approximately one third of the elements 
were found to yield significant tetrachoric correlations 
with promotion—non-promotion ranging from —.10 
to —.38 and from .10 to .66. Other correlational 
techniques revealed additional elements which signif- 
icantly distinguished the promoted from the non- 
promoted. The interrelationship of the elements will 
be reported and also the individual weights of the 
several elements which together best predict promo- 
tion—non-promotion. 


SYMPOSIUM: THE USE OF HANDBOOKS 
AS A MEANS OF APPLYING HUMAN 
ENGINEERING DATA TO MILITARY 
EQUIPMENT PROBLEMS 


4:00-6:00 PM, Tuesday, Gray Room 
Leonard C. Mean, Chairman 


Participants: Dorornea J. Croox, PAUL M. Fitts, 
WALTER F. GRETHER, Joun L. KENNEDY, CLIF- 
rorp P. Serrz, and ArNoLD M. SMALL. 


SYMPOSIUM: PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 
IN RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 


8:50-11:00 AM, Wednesday, Crystal Room 
Irvine R. WescuLeR, Chairman 


Participants: Jonn C. FLANAGAN, DONALD W. 
Taytor, Eucene. H. Jacosson, DONALD E. 
Barer, Davin Benpet Hertz, and HERBERT A. 
SHEPHERD. 


DIVISION ON MATURITY AND OLD AGE 


SYMPOSIUM: EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
OLDER WORKER 


1:40-3:50 PM, Sunday, Louis XVI Room 
(Co-sponsored with Division 14.) 
' CHartes C. Grssons, Chairman 


Participants: Rere H. BITTNER, CLARK C. Tir- 
pitts, Ropert W. KLEEMEIER, and ARTHUR J. 
NOETZEL. 


BUSINESS MEETING 
4:00-5:00 PM, Sunday, Primrose Room 


DINNER AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
6:30 PM, Sunday, Parlor G, Morrison Hotel 


Raymonp G. Kunsten. Individual Differences in 
Aging 


20. Division on MATURITY AND OLD AGE 


MEETING OF JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
DIVISIONS 5, 7, 12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 


9:00 PM, Sunday, Club Room 8 


Irvine D. Loree, Chairman 


WORK AND RETIREMENT 
8:50-9:50 AM, Monday, Primrose Room 
Oscar J. Kaptan, Chairman 


8:50 Aw Preparation for life after retirement. R. 
L. B. Rozssrz, Standard Oil Company. (Sponsor, 
Irving Lorge) 

PROBLEM: How to stimulate interest in retirement 

planning. : 

sunJECTS: Approximately 100 employees of Standard 

* Oil Co, (N. J.). 

PROCEDURE: This is a report of a pre-retirement 

counseling program as it operates in the Standard 

Oil Co. (N. J.). The primary purpose of the program, 

which has been in effect for three years, is to stimulate 

planning in advance on the part of its senior members. 

Contacts are made on an individual basis prior to their 

scheduled retirement dates. 

In an attempt to get these people to think in terms 
of structured post-retirement careers, the initial con- 
ference is geared to an exploration of the basic psy- 
chological needs of the individual which the job 
satisfies. Among those discussed are security, com- 
panionship, a feeling of belonging, activity, achieve- 
ment, usefulness, approval, creativeness, and love. 
The question is then raised, “Will these needs dis- 
continue merely because at some future time we cease 
to continue our regular employment?” The answer, 
of course, is obvious and serves as a stimulant to 
planning the fulfillment of these needs in post-retire- 
ment careers. 

Other features of the interview include an explora- 
tion of acquired values applicable to post-retirement 
careers, activities which will satisfy basic needs, play 
interests and their values, what can happen if basic 
needs are not satisfied, the problems which occur when 
living with children, etc. 

A few comments on the acceptance of the program 
conclude the report. 


9:05 Aw Social status changes during a lifetime. 

RurH ArsnrcuT, University of Chicago. 
PROBLEM: To investigate (1) the changes made in 
social status from birth to old age, (2) to learn 
how, and when upward and downward mobility oc- 
curred, and (3) to find out how social status changes 
relate to personality and adjustment patterns of old 
people, 
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SUBJECTS: A proportional stratified sample of 100 
people over 65 representative of a midwestern com- 
munity population of old people by sex, marital status, 
and social class distribution. 

PROCEDURE: A Lifetime Index of Status Character- 
istics was developed to give numerical ratings to pres- 
ent status and the position held 50 to 100 years ago. 
Each subject was evaluated in three life-stages: (1) 
the position to which he was born or the parental 
status, (2) the position he had achieved at the age 
of 50, and (3) his present social position, Numerical 
ratings showed the extent of upward and downward 
mobility in different life-stages, variations by sex, 
marital status, and present social class, and allowed 
analysis of personality and adjustment factors related 
to mobility. 

Information was obtained by interviewing each 
subject. Detailed data were obtained by a schedule, 
deeper feelings and attitudes by the focused inter- 
view. Additional information was gathered from 
newspapers, court house records, and local histories. 
RESULTS: Women moved down in social status more 
than men before the age of 50 but men moved down 
more after that age. Mobility did not cease at any age 
and upward mobility was found even after the age of 
60. Great changes of status were related to problems 
of adjustment in old age. Those who moved up had 
some personal insecurity, those who moved down 
were either placid, good-natured, and submissive or 
nervous, retiring people. Relationships between social 
mobility and personal adjustment were explored 
through statistical analysis and case histories. 


9:20 Am The meanings of work and retirement for 
a group of skilled craftsmen. EUGENE A. FRIED- 
MANN, University of Chicago. 

PROBLEM: This project is intended to explore the 
meanings which workers assign to their jobs. It seeks 
further to determine how these meanings differ among 
the various occupational and class groups, and among 
retired and employed members within the same group. 
This report is on the first of the occupational groups 
studied. 
SUBJECTS: The study universe is composed of the 
members, 65 years and over, of the Chicago local of a 
craft union. These workers are highly skilled, well 
paid, and most of them have been in the trade for 
over 30 years, This trade has no compulsory retire- 
ment. Of the 224 men studied, 111 were working full- 
time at their job, and 113 had chosen to retire. 

PROCEDURE: A questionnaire was constructed on the 

meaning of work, job and retirement preferences, and 

attitudes toward work and retirement. The union of- 
fice mailed the questionnaire to all members in this 
age group. A follow-up mailing and an intensive 
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solicitation of a sample of non-respondents was made. 
184 men, 83 per cent of the universe, returned ques- 
tionnaires. 

RESULTS: The most important meaning of work re- 
ported was a way of earning a living. Other important 
meanings were work as a source of self-respect, as 
a method of filling the day and providing something 
to do, and as an opportunity to be creative. The re- 
tired men, when asked what they miss most about their 
job, stressed the income and friends made on the job. 
Of the employed men, 44 per cent stated that they 
continued working after 65 because they needed the 
income, and 40 per cent gave reasons other than 
financial need. 

Related studies are now under way to investigate 
the meaning of work among professional, business 
and white collar groups, and among semi- and un- 
skilled workers in heavy industry. 


9:35 am The social psychological significance of 
work and retirement. RomERT J. HAVIGHURST, 
University of Chicago. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the 
relations between work, retirement, and personal 
adjustment in the lives of men and women as they 
grow older. The study is being conducted jointly by 
Eugene Friedmann and the author. The specific 
proposition to be tested and explored quantitatively 
was that work has other meanings to the individual 
as well as the economic meaning of earning a living. 
This proposition is substantiated by psychological re- 
search in this study, as well as by consideration of 
the history of religious and political ideas, in which 
work has figured as a major moral and political con- 
cern, 

Analysis of interviews and of an exploratory ques- 
tionnaire has shown the existence of eight meanings 
for work. They are: (1) a basis for self-respect and 
sense of worth; (2) a source of prestige or recogni- 
tion by others; (3) a locus of social participation; 
(4) a source of intrinsic enjoyment, or creative 
self-expression; (5) a way of being of service to 
others; (6) a way of making time pass, or relieving 
boredom; (7) a way of earning a living; (8) a 
heavy and unpleasant burden. i 

An interview schedule and a questionnaire form 
have been worked out and are now being used in 
studies of older workers and retired men and women 
in a variety of occupations. Comparisons are made 
between people in different occupations, and between 
men and women in the same occupation. Individual 
differences within an occupation exceed group dif- 
ferences between occupations. For people whose work 
can readily be replaced by leisure-time activities which 


give them the same essential non-economic rewards, 
retirement is a relatively painless affair. Other people 
find retirement to be a crisis in their lives, because 
they cannot find substitutes for the values that work 
held for them. 


ATTITUDES AND PERSONALITY 
10:00-11:00 AM, Monday, Primrose Room 
Rosert J. Havicuurst, Chairman 


10:00 am Attitudes toward retirement and old age. 
Warinweicut D. Brake, Bucknell University. 
PROBLEM: An attempt to find the attitudes toward 
aging, of adults of all ages in certain categories. 
susyects: ‘The subjects are adults from 35 years of 
age upwards. Possession of the proper age is the only 


criterion of selection used. Subjects were selected ` 


so that there would be an equal number in each of 4 
categories as noted below. No distinction has been set 
up in this study relative to race, color, creed or other 
similar differences. 720 subjects were studied, 500 of 
whom supplied data which were useful. 

PROCEDURE: For the collection of data members of the 
author's seminar group on maturity and old age were 
used. The subjects to the number of 410 were inter- 
viewed personally. For the others it was necessary 
to resort to a short series of printed questions. These 
were sent to persons known to the members of the 
seminar group. Data were collected as to the sub- 
ject’s attitudes toward (a) his own retirement, (b) 
his own aging, (c) difficulties he expected to en- 
counter in the matter of adjustment to his retirement, 
(d) his provision for retirement activities, (e) POS- 
sibility of curtailment of activities with advancing 
age, (f) choice of companions, (g) the place of a 
church in retirement. 

The collected data were broken into 4 socio-eco- 
nomic groups: the unskilled workers, the skilled work- 
ers (trade groups), the white collar and semi-profes- 
sional, and the professional and executive. Various 
age combinations were studied within each group. 
RESULTS: It seems to be established that the skilled 
and unskilled workers approach aging and retirement 
with a spirit of adventure if not enthusiasm. Their 
adjustment problems seem easier to them than is the 
case at the higher socio-economic levels. There also 
seemed a well-defined tendency toward fatalism and 
despair in the approach to aging of those among the 
more religious. Some differences were also noted in 
the attitudes between the sexes with respect to free 
time activities and adjustment to retirement. Many 
other tendencies were not particularly significant. 
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10:15 AM Personality changes with age: An item 
analysis of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personal- 
ity Inventory. Joser BroZex and ANCEL Keys, 
University of Minnesota. 

PROBLEM : This report deals with one facet of an inter- 

disciplinary study on aging. The overall program 

places emphasis on the aging of the cardiovascular 
system and especially on the development of hyper- 
tension. The study combines the cross-sectional and 
longitudinal approach, and is focussed on the changes 
during maturity (adulthood) rather than old age 

(senility). 

sunyects: The sample consists of two age groups: 

younger adults (college students at the start of the 

study in 1947, mean age = 20 years, range 17 to 24) 

and older adults (business and professional men, 

mean age = 49 years, range 45 to 55). All men in- 
cluded in the present study were free of discoverable 

diseases and their blood pressure was below 140 mm. 

Hg systolic and 90 mm. Hg diastolic. 

PROCEDURE: The subjects report once a year for a 

thorough medical examination and a battery of bio- 

chemical, physiological, and psychological tests. In 
the personality area the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory (MMPI), a special Cardiovascular 

Inventory, Rosenzweig’s P-F Study, selected TAT 

cards, and the Cattell-Saunders-Stice 16 Personality 

Factor Questionnaires have been administered. 

RESULTS: The MMPI was used both as a standardized 

test and as a pool of items. In addition to 3 validating 

scales (*?", L, and F), the inventory was scored for 

Hypochondriasis (younger men, 47.6+7.7; older 

men, 49.0+7.1; t— 1.85, non-significant) and for 

Introversion-Extroversion (45.9+7.7, 48.1 8.8; 

t — 2.59, significant at 2% level). N — 157 and 223, 

respectively. 

On testing the differences in the frequency of the 
definite (Yes or No) responses, in 184 items out of 
566 the differences were found significant at 10% 
level or better (88 at 1% level or better). The items 
were grouped together in tables with reference to: 
(1) specific scales and (2) personality areas. (Slides) 


10:30 am The effect of institutionalization on at- 
titudes toward old people. Jacos TUCKMAN and 
InviNG Lorce, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. i 

PROBLEM : The purpose of this study was to investigate 

the effect of institutionalization on the attitudes of 

older age subjects toward old people. 

SUBJECTS: Three groups of older age subjects: 21 

men and women, 60 to 80 years of age, living in the 

community ; 48 men and women, 61 to 88 years of age, 
living in the traditional type of old age institution; 
and 20 men and women, 65 to 84 years of age, living 
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in an apartment house which serves to bridge the 
gap between community and institutional living, The 
age distribution was similar in the three groups. 
The community and institutional groups were fairly 
well equated for previous education and socio-eco- 
nomic status, but the apartment house group was 
superior in these respects to the other two groups, 
PROCEDURE: A questionnaire of 137 statements cover- 
ing physical change, personality traits, family rela- 
tionships, activities and interests, attitude toward 
the future, conservatism, mental deterioration, in- 
security, etc., was administered to each of the three 
groups. Many of the statements were based on er- 
roneous ideas and stereotypes about old people. The 
responses of the three groups were compared. 
RESULTS: The results indicate that as individuals be- 
come less able to function independently in the com- 
munity they subscribe to a greater extent to the mis- 
conceptions and stereotypes about old people. The 
apartment house group subscribes more to these mis- 
conceptions than the community group; the institu- 
tional population subscribes more than the apartment 
house group. The data suggest that the agreement of 
the individual with the erroneous ideas about old 
people stems not only from the acceptance of the 
cultural expectations about the role and activities of 
old people but also from the realization and acceptance 
of these statements as applied to himself. 


10:45 am Attitudes toward old people. Irvine Lorce 
and Jacos Tuckman, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of this study is to investigate 

the attitudes of graduate students toward old people. 

SUBJECTS: 147 graduate students (92 men and 55 

women) ranging in age from 20 to 51 years, en- 

rolled in a course on the psychology of the adult at 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 

PROCEDURE: A questionnaire of 137 statements deal- 

ing with physical change and decline, insecurity, 

mental deterioration, family relationships, personal- 
ity characteristics, activities and interests, etc., was 
administered to the group. The majority of these 
statements reflect misconceptions and stereotypes 
about old people. Age and sex comparisons were made. 
RESULTS: A comparison of the mean scores showed 
no age or sex differences. An item analysis indicated 
that less than 10% of the statements showed age or 
sex differences. For the entire group there was a wide 
variation in the proportion of agreement with the 
statements in the questionnaire, ranging from 1% to 

93%, with a mean percentage of agreement of 43%. 

The study illustrates that there is substantial ac- 
ceptance of the misconceptions and stereotypes about 
old people. This acceptance is even more significant 
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when it is considered that the subjects were a 
sophisticated young adult group who presumably were 
well acquainted with individual differences and who 
showed sufficient interest in the problems of the 
older adult to register for a course in this area. It is 
obvious that the responses of the group were based 
on a limited knowledge of the aging process obtained 
through observations of parents, relatives, and older 
acquaintances, or through observations of their own 
aging, and not on any experimental evidence. The 
responses indicate that old age is looked upon as a 
period of economic insecurity, poor health, loneliness, 
resistance to change, and failing physical and mental 
powers. 


INTELLIGENCE AND WORK 
11:10-12:10 PM, Monday, Primrose Room 
Irvine D. Lorce, Chairman 


11:10 am The effects of a thirty-year age increment 
upon individual and trait differences in intel- 
ligence. WiLLIAM A. Owens, Jm, Iowa State 
College. 

PROBLEM ; To estimate the effects of a thirty-year age 

increment upon individual and trait differences in 

eight measurable mental functions. 

susyects: 127 males who enrolled as freshmen at 

The Iowa State College in the academic year 1918-19. 

PROCEDURE: Army Alpha, Form 6, was administered 

to the above subjects as an entrance examination in 

1918-19. During 1949-50 this same test was read- 

ministered. Eight sub-test scores and the total were 

recorded as T scores derived from normalized norm 
distributions for 1,000 comparable cases. By sub-test, 
shifts in the magnitudes of individual differences 

were tested for significance by computing an “F” 

ratio of the mean squares of initial (1918) scores to 

final (1950) scores. The possibility of a shift in the 
magnitude of trait differences was evaluated by 
subtracting initial from final trait variances for each 
subject, and testing the resulting distribution of 
differences for the significance of its departure from 

a distribution with mean zero. 

RESULTS: (1) On sub-test 5, Disarranged Sentences, 

individual differences decreased in magnitude. (2) On 

sub-test 7, Word Analogies, individual differences in- 
creased in magnitude. (3) With the above exceptions, 
there was no significant change in the magnitude of 
individual differences. (4) There was no significant 
shift in the magnitude of trait differences. (Slides) 


11:25 Aw Age differences in rate of continuous 
work. Jack Borwinick and Narman W. Sxock, 
National Institutes of Health, 
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PROBLEM: To determine age differences in the rela- 
tionship of speed of response to continuous repetition 
of the performed task. 

supyects: Two populations, 50 subjects aged 20-29 
years and 50 subjects aged 60-69 years were selected 
who had a minimum of 4 years formal education. 
They were white male and female subjects born in 
English-speaking countries. 

PROCEDURE: Six tasks involving speed of response that 
were previously found to be useful in working with 
older people were administered to both populations as 
one continuous test. Each task was subdivided into 
2 to 5 work units and performances were individually 
timed. Data were analyzed by determining the slope 
of the linear regression line of performance measure- 
ments on the number of serial work units for each 
individual of each task. Significance of the differences 
between the two populations for the mean slopes of 
each of the six tasks was determined. The tasks in 
order of administration were (a) speed of writing 
digits, (b) speed of writing words, (c) 3 digit addi- 
tion, (d) 6 digit addition, (e) 9 digit addition, and 
(£) substitution subtest of the Babcock-Levy Revised 
Examination for the Measurement of Efficiency of 
Mental Function. 

RESULTS: Differences between the mean slopes were 
found for the 2 age groups; for tasks c, d and f, 
P=<.01; for tasks b and e, p=<.05. In all 
tasks except writing digits (a), there was greater 
performance decrement with successive work units 
for the young than for the old. In writing digits 
(a) performance rate increased with successive work 
units, but the difference in increment between the 2 
age groups was mot statistically significant. Rates 
of performance in all tasks for both the initial and 
final levels were greater in the young. 


11:40 am A factorial analysis of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale given to an 
elderly population. James E. BIRREN, National 
Institutes of Health. 

PROBLEM : The purpose of this study was to determine 

the nature of the mental abilities of elderly persons 

measured by the Wechsler-Bellevue scale. 
sUBJECTS: A total of 99 subjects between the ages 
of 60 to 74 years and 31 institutionalized patients 
with senile psychoses were given the test of adult 
intelligence. All individuals had four or more years 
of schooling and had English as their native lan- 
guage. 

PROCEDURE: The intercorrelations of the eleven sub- 

tests of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale were factored 

by the centroid method. The intercorrelations of the 
two groups of subjects were factored separately and 
the reference axes rotated to simple structure. 
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RESULTS: Four factors were isolated in the. eleven 
subtests. The first factor had loadings on all subtests 
and may be regarded as a general factor for this 
scale. It is probably equivalent to the verbal compre- 
hension factor of Thurstone, This factor had its 
highest loadings on the Vocabulary and Information 
subtests and it accounts for almost all of their vari- 
ance, The second factor had loadings on the so-called 
"performance" subtests, ie, tests in which the 
problems are presented visually rather than verbally. 
This factor is probably a combination of several vis- 
ual factors, The third factor had loadings on four 
subtests, three of which involve numbers. The fourth 
factor had loadings on the Similarities, Object As- 
sembly, and Block Design subtests. The Block De- 
sign was the most complex of all subtests having 
loadings on all four factors. It is thus difficult to 
describe in psychological terms what this test meas- 
ures, Those subtests which have high loadings on the 
verbal comprehension factor appear to decline least 
with age and in senile deterioration, whereas subtests 
which have high loadings on the visual factors de- 
cline most. : 


11:55 am Some neuropsychological aspects of ag- 
ing. Warp C. Hastean, University of Chicago. 
PROBLEM: To examine the relations of chronological 
age to various functions identified as contributing to 
biological intelligence. 
SUBJECTS: A group of 451 subjects, drawn primarily 
from the patient population of a general hospital, 
were studied. They ranged in age from twelve to 
Seventy-one' years; 295 were male and 156 female. 
PROCEDURE: Twenty neuropsychological indicators, 
some of which have been found to be sensitive in 
reflecting frontal lobe deficit, were individually ad- 
ministered to each subject. Pearson product-moment 
Coefficients of correlation between age and these 
measures were calculated from both raw and nor- 
malized scores. Correlation ratios were also calcu- 
lated, and the probability of departure from recti- 
linearity of each regression was estimated by Fisher's 
chi-square test. An Impairment Index was determined 
for each subject, based on ten of the indicators known 
to be sensitive to frontal cerebral cortical dysfunction. 
Age groups were established, and the mid-point in 
the Impairment Index distribution for each age 
&roup determined. The characteristic performance of 
each age group was thus differentiated. 
CONCLUSIONS: The correlations between each of the 
indicators and age were low, the highest being .35. 
This is consistent with a priori conceptions of bio- 


` logical age, and indicates that a small percentage of 


the variance of the neuropsychological indicators is 
accounted for by chronological age. Establishment of 


differential test results for each of the chronological 
age groups permits the proposal of tentative norms 
whereby any subject may be assessed in accordance 
with the performance of individuals distributed along 
the chronological age parameter. Beyond the age of 
thirty-five, results indicate a consistent trend toward 
impaired performance with increasing age. Below 
the age of thirty-five, performance generally seems 
to be-very slightly affected by age. 


SYMPOSIUM: THE IMPACT OF AGING ON 
ATTITUDES TOWARDS ILLNESS 


1:40-3:50 PM, Monday, Primrose Room 
Daniet Horn, Chairman 


Participants: JAMES E. BIRREN, Oscar J. KAPLAN, 
and Rocer G, BARKER. 


HEALTH AND OTHER TOPICS 
4:00-4:45 PM, Monday, Primrose Room 
James E. Birren, Chairman 


4:00 pm Age as a factor in readership of a news- 
paper health column. Oscar J. KAPLAN, San 
Diego State College. 

PROBLEM: The study concerned itself with two ques- 

tions: Are older persons more or less likely than 

young adults to read a daily health column? What 
personal characteristics, in addition to age, distin- 
guish readers from non-readers of a daily column? 

SUBJECTS: The subjects were adults of all ages and 

both sexes selected at random from the population 

of the city of San Diego. 

PROCEDURE: Subjects were interviewed in their own 

homes in two city-wide surveys. At the time of the 

first survey, the column was carried in an evening 
newspaper. The evening newspaper went out of 
business before the second survey was initiated. The 
health column is now carried by the city's only morn- 
ing newspaper and the second survey relates to it. 

RESULTS: Results are broken down by age, sex, race, 

education, health behavior characteristics, and morn- 

ing and evening newspaper readership. (Slides) 


4:15 PM Evidence regarding opportunities for older 
workers in merchandising. JEANNETTE E. STAN- 
TON, Ohio State University. (Sponsor, S. L. 
Pressey) 

PROBLEM: To determine, from a survey of all em- 

ployees in a large department store with liberal per- 

sonnel policy, potentialities of older workers, 

SUBJECTS: Personnel records of over 6,000 employees 

of a large department store. 
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PROCEDURE: Personnel records of 3,061 part-time and 
3,027 regular workers were gone over with reference 
to age when employed and at time of this study, 
length of service, and of availability of part-time 
workers, and wage increases. 

RESULTS: (1) A substantial number of workers were 
employed by this firm for the first time when over 
45 years of age; their retention and wage increases 
indicated satisfactoriness. Thus 29 individuals were 
employed by this company when 61 or over, and one- 
third received wage increases. (2) Many workers 
have been continued in employment well into the older 
years; and again their satisfactoriness was attested 
by retention and wage increases. (3) Merchandising 
has much part-time or occasional work for which 
older individuals appear especially satisfactory; they 
were available for longer periods of time than the 
younger (an important consideration since the com- 
pany reports a fifty dollar cost in orienting a new 
worker) and showed satisfactoriness as indicated by 
retention and wage increases. (4) Detailed records 
and comments of management emphasized both the 
satisfactoriness of the older worker and methods (as 
transfer. or downgrading) for adjusting to problems 
appearing with age. In total, it is concluded that mer- 
chandising offers distinct opportunities for the older 
worker, but that adjustments are desirable if they are 
to be most effective. 


4:30 PM An evaluation of female sex hormone re- 
placement in aged women. Berrye McDoNarp 
CarpwrLL and Rozert I. Watson, Washington 
University. 

PROBLEM: An evaluation of the psychological effects 

of sex hormone (estrogen and testosterone) replace- 

ment therapy given for one year to a group of aged 
women, Preliminary studies had suggested that such 
treatment possessed definite psychological benefits. 

Variables investigated included intellectual function- 
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ing, memory, motivation, contact with reality, inter- 
ests and activities, degree of optimism or pessimism, 
social responsiveness, and flexibility or rigidity of 
thought processes. 

susJEcrs: Twenty-eight female residents of a city 
home for the aged, mean age 75-6 at the beginning 
of the study. Thirteen of the women constituted the 
experimental group and fifteen served as controls. 
The experimental group received injections of the 
hormones twice weekly and the control group an 
equal number of injections of a neutral oil. 
PROCEDURE: Administration of a battery of psycho- 
logical tests prior to the introduction of the program 
of therapy, and repetition of the battery after six 
months of therapy and again at one year. 

RESULTS: The findings tend to give strong support to 
the hypothesis. Intellectual functioning, although not 
uniformly at a higher level in all its manifestations, 
does show some improvement insofar as ability to 
think and willingness to expend intellectual energy 
are concerned. Memory appears definitely enhanced, 
particularly in respect to meaningful and logical ma- 
terial. Even in areas where there is no distinct im- 
provement, there is often less of the decline in the 
experimental group than would have been expected 
by virtue of the increase in age of the subjects be- 
tween the first and last examination. Furthermore, 
the patients demonstrate to some degree a decrease 
in rigidity of thought processes and habit patterns 
and an increase in general motivation to succeed and 
cooperate. (Slides) 


JOINT MEETING OF NEW PROGRAM 
CHAIRMEN OF DIVISIONS 5, 7, 
12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 


8:50 AM, Wednesday, Club Room 8 


L. E. Drake, Chairman 


RELATED GROUPS 


PSYCHOMETRIC SOCIETY 


BUSINESS MEETING, PSYCHOMETRIC 
CORPORATION 


8:50-9:50 AM, Friday, Club Room 8 
PauL Horst, President 
INVITED ADDRESS: REMARKS ON THE 
METHOD OF PAIRED COMPARISONS 


8:00 PM, Friday, Bal Tabarin 
FREDERICK MOSTELLER 


DINNER AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


6:00-8:00 PM, Saturday, Embassy Room, 
Morrison Hotel 


Quinn McNemar. The Factors in Factoring 
Behavior 


BUSINESS MEETING 
8:00 PM, Saturday, Embassy Room, Morrison Hotel 


Quinn McNemar, President 


RELATED GROUPS 


SYMPOSIUM: MATHEMATICAL 
LEARNING THEORY 


10:00-12:10 PM, Sunday, West Room 


(Co-sponsored with Division 5. See Division 5’s 
program.) 


SYMPOSIUM: THE FORCED CHOICE 
METHOD 


1:40-2:40 PM, Sunday, West Room 


(Co-sponsored with Division 5. See Division 5's 
program.) 


SYMPOSIUM: ROTATION OF AXES IN 
FACTOR ANALYSIS 


2:50-3:50 PM, Sunday, West Room 


(Co-sponsored with Division 5. See Division 5's 
program.) 


TEST CHARACTERISTICS 
2:50-3:50 PM, Monday, West Room 


(Co-sponsored with Division 5. See Division 5's 
program.) 


STATISTICAL TECHNIQUES 
4:00-5:00 PM, Monday, West Room 


(Co-sponsored with Division 5. See Division 5's 
program.) 


TEST ITEM STATISTICS 
8:50-9:50 AM, Tuesday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Division 5.) 
AupnEW L. Comrey, Chairman 


8:50 am A measure of tetrachoric association. R. 
H. FannELL and G. G. Stern, University of Chi- 
cago. 

A relatively easily computable measure of associa- 
tion between pairs of dichotomized variables would 
make it practical to obtain the correlations necessary 
for the factor analysis of a test using items, rather 
than groups of items, as variables. The values ob- 
tained for a number of matrices, as computed from 
the infinite tetrachoric series given by K. Pearson, 
were used as a criterion against which to compare 
several commonly used measures of association in 
four-fold tables with other appropriate approxima- 
tions somewhat less well known. A hitherto disre- 
garded function suggested by K. Pearson was found 
to give values agreeing very closely with the infinite 
Series. The degree of correspondence between the 
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infinite series and this function is more marked than 
any of the currently available measures of association 
investigated. In addition, this function is readily com- 
putable using International Business Machines. A 
procedure of computation using such equipment has 
been set up which permits tetrachoric coefficients to 
be obtained from raw dichotomous data at an ap- 
proximate rate of 300-600 per hour. (Slides) 


9:05 am Resolution of a pool of items into rela- 
tively homogeneous subtests. GorpINE C. GLESER, 
Jane Lorvincrr, and Puitip H. DuBors, Wash- 
ington University. 

PROBLEM: To develop the theoretical rationale for de- 

termining a set of homogeneous and fairly independ- 

ent keys for multiple scoring of a pool of items such 
as often comprise interest or personality tests. 

This problem is more complex than factor analysis, 
since it is not only necessary to identify the directions 
in which the items cluster most densely, but also to 
determine criteria for limiting each cluster as to 
number and composition of items so that it will form 
a meaningful subtest with maximum possible dis- 
criminating power for the available sample of items. 
In addition, the factors should be as sharply sepa- 
rated as possible, by eliminating items having ap- 
proximately equal loadings on each of several factors. 

The discriminating power of each subtest is max- 
imized when those items are chosen which increase 
the proportion of the variance of the subtest due to 
covariance of items. This measure, designated the 
saturation, increases as closely related items are 
chosen and decreases with the addition of “poorer” 
items. Criteria are developed for this determination, 
Functional drift is avoided by eliminating from con- 
sideration items which fail to meet the criteria at any 
point in the selection process. 

After the subtests are formed their intercorrela- 
tions and the point-biserial correlations of items with 
each subtest provide further information as to item 
placement. If the correlation between two subtests 
equals the square root of the product of their satura- 
tions they should be re-formed into one subtest. Item 
clusters forming separate subtests are more sharply 
delineated by eliminating items which when dropped 
decrease the correlation with other subtests without 
affecting substantially the saturation, since their com- 
mon factor variance is adequately represented. Items 
not previously used may be brought into a cluster if 
they increase saturation without raising the intercor- 
relations of the subtests. 


9:20 am Predicting the frequency distribution of 
test scores from the item difficulties and inter- 
correlations. FmEpERIC M. Lorp, Educational 
Testing Service. 
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PROBLEM : To investigate the accuracy with which the 
frequency distribution of scores on one test, and the 
bivariate distribution of scores on two tests, may be 
predicted from the item difficulties and intercorrela- 
tions by means of certain theoretically derived formu- 
las. 

PROCEDURE: Twenty-eight free-response algebra items 
from a previously administered test were chosen for 
study. Eight sets of about 10 items each were selected 
and treated as short tests. These eight tests represent 


a variety of distributions of item difficulty or of lev- 


els of item intercorrelation. The eight tests were 
scored and the actual univariate and bivariate score 
distributions were compared with the distributions 
predicted by formula from the item difficulties and 
intercorrelations. 

RESULTS: Close agreement was found between actual 
and predicted distributions. This result lends support 
to the theory of test scores upon which the predictions 
were based. 


:9:35 AM Test validity as a function of item diffi- 
culty. Lee J. Cronsacu, University of Illinois. 
PROBLEM: When the range of item difficulty is re- 
duced to make a test more discriminative with a 
given selection ratio, how much screening validity 
at other selection ratios is sacrificed? This problem 
arises practically because processors must shift cut- 
ting score as manpower supply changes. 
PROCEDURE: Hypothetical three-choice items are com- 
bined into tests by computation. Tests are univocal 
in content, and true ability on the underlying variable 
is the criterion. Length of test, precision function 
(reliability) of the item, and spread of item diffi- 
culties are varied. Validity is plotted as a function 
of selection ratio. Unlike prior studies, validity in- 
dices used here are invariant with transformation of 
test scores. Slides will show curves obtained. 
CONCLUSIONS: 1. A peaked test (uniform difficulty) 
has superior validity over a substantial band of selec- 
tion ratios, unless items are very reliable. 2. A test 
is most valid at a selection ratio which passes fewer 
cases than pass the average item (after correction 
for chance). The difference increases when the proba- 
bility of chance success increases or when the test 
otherwise becomes less reliable. 3. Under certain cir- 
cumstances, when a test of a given difficulty pattern 
is used with other than the optimum selection ratio, 
validity rises as item reliability decreases. (Slides) 


FACTORIAL STUDIES 
10:00-11:00 AM, Tuesday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Division 5.) 


Norman O. FnEDERIKSEN, Chairman 
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10:00 am Non-metric multiple-factor analysis. Jo- 
sern F. Bennett, University of Michigan. 

A non-metric form of multiple-factor analysis is 
suggested, and the present state of its development 
described. The factor pattern is derived directly from ` 
scores in the form of, or transmuted into, rank- 
orders, without the intervening use of correlations or 
matrices. The computer may optionally treat the 
scores as either monotonic or non-monotonic func- 
tions of the factors. The criteria of dimension and 
the non-metric analogs of simple structure and rota- 
tion are particularly discussed. The method derives 
from factorial methods and a generalization of the 
"unfolding method" of Coombs, and is based on the 
geometry of a space subdivided by loci of equidistance 
from a set of points. 


10:15 AM Some effects on the factorial composition 
of a test of increasing or decreasing its common- 
factor variance. Merrit, Rorr, University of 
Minnesota. 

PROBLEM: The proportions of the total variance of a 

test which appear as common-factor variance and as 

specific (non-error) variance in any particular fac- 
tor analysis are related to the make-up of the battery 


‘being analyzed. As Thurstone observes, "A factor 


that is specific for a test in one battery may become a 
common factor when the test is moved into another 
battery." Under some conditions this shift of variance 
from specific to common may simply result in the 
generation of a new factor, without marked effect 
on such loadings as the test may have on other fac- 
tors. However, in some circumstances such a shift 
may also affect the loadings of a test on all other fac- 
tors. The purpose of the present study is to determine 
empirically some of the effects of deliberate altera- 
tion of the communality-specificity ratio on the fac- 
torial description of a test. 

PROCEDURE: From a battery of tests for which corre- 
lations are available, based on a sample of 16,000 Air 
Force trainees, small sub-batteries have been selected 
for analysis in such a way that the common-factor 
variance of a given test is increased or diminished 
from one analysis to another. Following rotations to 
oblique simple structure, the factorial descriptions of 
specific tests as obtained in different analyses have 
been compared. 

RESULTS: Under certain conditions, augmenting the 
common-factor variance of a test by adding appro- 
priate tests to the battery not only produces loadings 
on a new common factor, but also results in the elim- 
ination of significant loadings on all other factors. 
Conversely, reducing the common-factor variance of 
a test by dropping appropriate tests can result in 
an increase in the number of positive factor loadings 
of that test. 


E 
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10:30 am An oblique solution derived from a larger 
number of orthogonal factors, BrmrHA P. 
Harper, Harry H. Harman, and Ceci D. 
Jounson, Personnel Research Section, AGO. 

PROBLEM: During the study of a battery of 44 per- 
sonnel measures a solution was desired in terms of 
7 oblique factors defined by prescribed clusters of 
tests. Since 12 orthogonal factors had been removed 
from the matrix of intercorrelations during the ini- 
tial phase of the analysis, the general problem of 
projecting a factor solution into:a smaller Space 
arose. i 
PROCEDURE: It was possible either (1) to rotate the 
coordinate system in a fixed space, making use of 
the first few centroid. factors, corresponding to the 
number of test clusters; or (2) to project the con- 
figuration of points representing the tests in the to- 
tal centroid space onto the space generated by the 
smaller number of oblique axes. Obviously the trans- 
formation in a fixed space would permit a square 
transformation matrix making a direct solution for 
the matrix of factor coefficients possible. However, 
the projection from the larger space would retain 
more information from the centroid solution and 
would require very little additional computational 
time. A stepwise solution of an example is given. 

CONCLUSIONS: A solution in terms of oblique factors 

embedded in a larger space can be readily computed. 

The extent to which an investigator will wish to pro- 

ject a coordinate system onto a space defined by a 

smaller number of axes will depend upon the number 

and nature of the groups as well as the extent to 
which he has consciously over-factored. 


10:45 am An experimental study of psychoanalytic 
concepts of personality dynamics. RUTLEDGE JAY, 
Wayne University. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of this study was to construct 

and use.a sample of verbal stimuli which purported 

to represent the essential traits involved in the typol- 
ogies of Eric Fromm and some of the related Freud- 
ian concepts. The following questions were asked of 
the data: 

1. Would the typologies postulated by Eric Fromm 
emerge in an inverse factor analysis? 

2. Would an analysis of variance explicate the 

factors obtained ? j 
SUBJECTS: The ten subjects used were either research 
assistants or students at the University of Chicago. 
PROCEDURE: A factorial design was used in the con- 
Struction of the verbal stimuli. Subjects were required 
to assign scale values to one hundred and twenty 
items, Analysis of variance was planned and com- 
puted. Bartlett’s test of homogeneity of variance was 
also computed. An inverse factor analysis was com- 
puted. 
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CONCLUSIONS: l. The receptive and marketing types 
postulated by Eric Fromm were identifed and de- 
scribed by the use of an inverse factor analysis and 
an analysis of variance. 

2. The Freudian concept of developmental proc- 
esses was shown to be a significant variable by the 
analysis of variance of the receptive type. 

3. The experimental design and methods of analy- 
sis were shown to be effective in the exploration of 
personality. 


STATISTICAL METHOD 
11:10-12:10 PM, Tuesday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Division 5.) 
Hanorp P. Brcurorpr, Chairman 


11:10 am Q-technique and Fisherian design. WiL- 
LIAM STEPHENSON, University of Chicago. 

Psychological theory can be represented, in Q-tech- 

nique, in “samples” which are structured along Fish- 


er's lines of variance design, with the usual specified - 


effects and levels, with or without replication, for 
balanced, confounded, or other designs. The implica- 
tions of this are of considerable methodological, psy- 
chometric, and psychological interest. 

In R-technique, a parent-population of persons is 
sampled, and normally, in Q-technique the same sam- 
pling conditions apply with respect to a defined par- 
ent-population of statements or the like. The factors, 
under such conditions, whether in R- or Q-techniques, 
have to be “interpreted” a posteriori; that is, the 
methodology is mainly inductive. But for Q-technique 
purposes we can also structure “samples” artificially 
in accordance with Fisher’s experimental methodol- 
ogy. Various effects, for different levels and degrees 
of freedom, are built into a “sample” in a hypothetico- 
deductive manner. Replication can be introduced as 
well, and tests for homogeneity of variance can be 
applied in the usual way to the appropriate divisions 
of the structured “sample.” Along these lines we 
represent psychological theory in the body of the 
"sample"; testable propositions are then represented, 
in turn, by the variates which are'correlated and fac- 
tored. The “sample” thus models the theoretical pos- 
sibilities, and the correlated variates the inferred, 
testable, propositions. Theory construction is thus 
brought within the purview of factor analysis. 

The consequences of this structuring of “samples” 
are believed to be considerable. Hypothetico-deduc- 
tive, rather than inductive procedures are at issue; 
but the theory. construction is in keeping with sound 
logic and positivism, With regard to psychometric 
issues, R- and Q-techniques are proved to be quite 
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distinct, since theory can be formally represented in 
the “samples” for Q and not for R. 

The psychological applications are many and wide- 
spread. Chief amongst them, however, is the fact 
that almost any personality theory can be formally 
represented, for testing along variance and factor 
lines. 


11:25 am The effectiveness of short methods for 
calculating correlation coefficients. - Jonn C. 
FLANAGAN, American Institute for Research and 
University of Pittsburgh. 

PROBLEM : The great value of correlational procedures 

in multivariate analysis and the increasing realiza- 

tion of the necessity for using large samples in many 
types of research have created a need for short and 
efficient methods of calculating correlation coeffi- 
cients, Precise information on the savings in time and 
the reduction in accuracy resulting from the use of 
various short procedures, especially those involving 
the use of upper and lower groups has not been avail- 
able. Furthermore, short methods have been only 

partially and inadequately devised on the basis of a 

sound analysis of the important factors related to 

the effectiveness of short procedures. 

PROCEDURE: Empirical sampling studies were con- 

ducted including the drawing of 30,000 cases at ran- 

dom from populations in which a known correlation 
existed between two variables. The samples included 
three sets of 100 samples of 100 cases each, drawn 

from populations in which the correlations were .00, 

45, and .90 respectively. Product-moment, biserial, 

tetrachoric, upper-lower 27% and upper-lower 16% 

coefficients were calculated. The actual sampling dis- 

tributions of the more than 2,000 coefficients obtained 
were analyzed. ` 

RESULTS: Coefficients obtained from coarse-grouped 

data and upper-lower groups were found to give un- 

biased estimates of the population values for which 
the standard errors were only slightly greater than 
those obtained from the more complex procedures 
with very substantial savings. For example, the actual 
standard deviations of the coefficients calculated from 

100 samples of 100 cases each, drawn from a popula- 

tion in which the correlation coefficient is 45 are 

as follows: product-moment correlation coefficient — 

.078; biserial = .117; biserial from coarse groups = 

- 415; upper-lower 27% = .119; upper-lower 16% = 
' 132; tetrachoric = .149. 


11:40 am Smoothing frequency distributions, equat- 
ing tests, and preparing norms. Epwarp E. CURE- 
ton and Joun W. Tukey, University of Tennes- 
see and Princeton University. 
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When a frequency distribution is smoothed by an 
unweighted moving average, its variance is increased 
and its kurtosis may be affected also. Formulas for 
weighted moving averages which leave parabolic and 
cubic trends unaltered are used in smoothing fre- 


quency distributions by applying them to the square » 


roots of the observed frequencies, since these square 
roots have approximately equal sampling variances. 
This procedure gives smoothed frequencies whose 
sampling variances are considerably smaller than 
those of the observed frequencies, and the smoothed 
distributions have very nearly the same total fre- 
quencies, means, variances, and major elements of 
shape as do the observed distributions. It is recom- 
mended that these smoothed distributions be used in 
equi-percentile equating, the preparation of percentile 
norms, and the development of normalized standard 
scores. Examples are presented to illustrate. the 
smoothing procedure and its suggested applications. 


11:55 am Inverse reliability weighting of criterion 
elements. RrcrAgD H. Gaytorp and Husert E. 
BROGDEN, Personnel Research Section, AGO. 

PROBLEM : Frequently in validation of personnel tests 

a number of criterion elements are available and 

must be combined to yield a satisfactory composite 

criterion. The place of reliability of the criterion ele- 
ments in determining their relative weights is exam- 
ined in this paper. 

PROCEDURE AND RESULTS: The place of the criterion 

in the validation process is carefully examined. Cri- 

terion-element reliability is then considered in terms 
of the objective of validation. An explicit statement 
of the predictor Beta weight array is given in terms 
of the predictor intercorrelation matrix and the com- 


posite criterion true-score validities. By simple sub- 


stitution and simplification it is shown that criterion- 
element weights will be an inverse function of crite- 
rion-element reliability. Certain exceptional situations 
are discussed in which such inverse weighting is auto- 
matically accomplished when criterion-element raw 
scores are combined. 


SYMPOSIUM: THE RELATION OF 
ABILITIES TO INTELLIGENCE 


1:40-3:50 PM, Tuesday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Division 5.) 
Irvine D. LoncE, Chairman 


Speaker: Davin WECHSLER. 
Discussants: Jonn B. Carrot and Quinn Mc- 
NEMAR. 


b 


` 
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SYMPOSIUM: REASONING ABILITIES 
4:00-6:00 PM, Tuesday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Division 5.) 
Cuester W. Harris, Chairman 


Participants: Donornv C. Apkins, GrogcE K. BEN- 
NETT, and J. P. GUILFORD. 


SOCIETY FOR PROJECTIVE 
TECHNIQUES AND ROR- 
SCHACH INSTITUTE 


ROUND TABLE: THEORETICAL AND 
PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
H-T-P-TECHNIQUE 


10:00-12:10 PM, Sunday, Louis XVI Room 


(Co-sponsored with Division 12. See Division 
12's program.) 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 
8:50 AM, Tuesday, Club Room 7 


RESEARCH STUDIES IN PROJECTIVE 
TECHNIQUES 


8:50—10:50 AM, Wednesday, Ballroom 


T. W. RicHarps, Chairman 


BUSINESS MEETING 
11:00-1:00 PM, Wednesday, Ballroom 


SYMPOSIUM: THE RATING OF UNUSED 
EGO STRENGTH WITH THE 
RORSCHACH METHOD 


2:00-3:30 PM, Wednesday, Ballroom 
(Co-sponsored with Division 12.) 
Bruno Krorrzm, Chairman 


Participants : 
Bruno Kroprer. The development of a prognostic 
rating scale. ; 
F. J. Kirxner and Wayne WisHam. A prelimi- 
nary report on the predictability of the scale. 
Joserm SHEEHAN and MARVIN SPIEGELMANN. Ap- 
plication of the scale to a group of stutterers. 
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Harvey Mınpess. Application of the scale to a 
group of psychiatric patients. 

Discussants: George F. Seacat, Winafred Lucas, 
Fanny Montalto. 


SYMPOSIUM: PERCEPTUAL STRUCTURE 
IN PATHOLOGY AND DEVELOPMENT 


4:00-6:00 PM, Wednesday, Ballroom 
FnEDERICK Wyatt, Chairman 


Participants : 

FREDERICK Wyatt. Scope and framework on re- 
search project. 

Howard FriepMan. Perceptual structure in hebe- 
phrenic and catatonic schizophrenics. 

Larry HEMMENDINGER. Perceptual structure in 
boys at age levels from three to eleven years old. 

Epwarp SIEGEL, Perceptual structure in paranoid 
schizophrenics. 

CESAREO PENA. Perceptual structure in adults with 
cortical damage. 


DINNER AND ADDRESS 
6:30 PM, Wednesday, Ballroom 


PauLINE G. Voruaus, Vice President. Use of the 
Rorschach for Preventive Mental Hygiene 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
WOMEN PSYCHOLOGISTS 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 
1:40-5:00 PM, Thursday, Club Room 6 


BUSINESS MEETING 
4:00-6:00 PM, Friday, Primrose Room 


PANEL DISCUSSION: CHILDREN . 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Oren MEETING 
8:30 PM, Friday, Gray Room 
Heven L. Kocs, Chairman 


Participants: Doris TWICHELL-ALLEN, HILDEGARD 
Dunmrre, Davin Koret, ExvizaserH H. Morris, 
and MARJORIE PAGE SCHAUFFLER. 
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DINNER HONORING FLORENCE L. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 
GOODENOUGH 


. Conference on the Use of the Miller Analogies Test 
7:00 PM, Saturday, Louis XVI Room 


in Graduate Selection 


Estner McGinnis, Chairman 8:50-9:50 AM, Saturday, Crystal Room 


XE. Anprrson, Mary Forp, FLORENCE HEISLER 4 
Paye ; Y ; Hanorp SEASHORE, Chairman 
Lewis M. TERMAN. n 


PSI CHI LUNCHEON: THE OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY ALUMNI 
- COUNCIL MEETING 


11:45 AM, Saturday, West Room 
10:00 AM, Tuesday, Club Room 8 


LUNCHEON MEETING OF GRADUATE STUDENTS OF 
12:10-1:30 PM, Tuesday, Gray Room THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


9:00-5:00 PM, Sunday, Club Room 1 
SESSION OF PAPERS 


1:40-2:40 PM, Tuesday, Gray Room 


I PSYCHOLOGISTS IN THE VETERANS 
BUSINESS MEETING i ADMINISTRATION 


2:50-3:50 PM, Tuesday, Gray Room 1:40-5:00 PM, Sunday, Gray Room 


1 1:40 pm VA consultants and university faculty 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC PSYCHO- 


members. 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION 2:50 pm VA station chief clinical psychologists. 
12 :45-5:00 PM, Tuesday, Jade Room PM di ME HUS 
Jonn W. Starrorp, President 
128 viet Tachen LUNCHEON: PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
1:45 pm Panel Discussion: Client-centered Ther- ALUMNI 
Br Business Meeting: 12:15 PM, Monday, Embassy Room, Morrison Hotel 
SPECIAL GROUP MEETINGS LUNCHEON HONORING MARTIN L. 
REYMERT 


LUNCHEON: UNIVERSITY OF 2 
CALIFORNIA ALUMNI 12:30 PM, Monday, Gray Room 


12:00 M, Friday, Gray Room 


DINNER: TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
ALUMNI 


LUNCHEON: NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
ALUMNI 


12:10 PM, Friday, Club Room 1 6:00 PM, Monday, Primrose Room 
DINNER: COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC 
EDUCATION 


DINNER: THE SIR CHARLES BELL 
6:00 PM, Friday, Club Room 7 SOCIETY 


Stuart W. Coox, Chairman 6:00 PM, Monday, Embassy Room, Morrison Hotel 
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LUNCHEON: UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO THE AMERICAN BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


ALUMNI 


12:00 M, Tuesday, Quadrangle Club 
University of Chicago 


IN PROFESSIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
10:00 AM, Wednesday, Gray Room 
Open Meeting 


CARLYLE JACOBSEN, President 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Members of the APA are invited to attend the 
forty-sixth annual meeting of the American Socio- 
logical Society, Sheraton Hotel, September 5 to 7. 
The following outline was taken from a preliminary 
program of the meeting. Copies of the complete pro- 
gram may be obtained at the APA Information Desk 
and at the meeting headquarters of the American 
Sociological Society in the Sheraton Hotel. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5 


10:00 am Current Research (Contributed Papers). 
Applications of Mathematical Thinking 
to Sociology. (Co-sponsored with the 
American Statistical Association.) 
Communication, Public Opinion, and In- 
ternational Relations. (Co-sponsored with 
the American Psychological Association.) 


1:30 pm The Family—Research in Marriage Ad- 
justment. 
Racial and Cultural Relations. 


Rural Sociology. 


3:30 pm Problems of Independent Research Co- 
operative Research Programs Involving 
Sociologists and Psychologists. (Co- 
sponsored with the American Psychologi- 
cal Association.) 


Demography and Human Ecology. 
Social Research and Problems of World 
Order. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6 


9:00 am Current Research (Contributed Papers.) 
Industrial Sociology. 
Rural Sociology. 


8:00 pm 


1:30 PM Sociology of Religion. 

Sampling in Social Structures. (Co-spon- 
sored with the American Statistical As- 
sociation.) 

Demography and Human Ecology. Round 
Table Discussion on Theoretical Prob- 
lems in Comparative Demographic and 
Ecological Research. 


3:30 pm Sociological Methods. 
Sociology and General Education—What 
Place Will Sociology Have in General 


Education ? 


7:00 pm Annual Dinner. Speakers: Ropert A. 
Porson, President, Rural Sociological 
Society. The Sociological Training of 
Professional People from Other Cultures. 
Rozert C. ANGELL, President, American 
Sociological Society. Sociology and the 


World Crisis. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 7 


9:00 am Current Research (Contributed Papers). 
The Family—Studies of the Family as a 
Social System. 


Racial and Cultural Relations. - 


1:30 pm Criminology. 

Urban Sociology, 

Industrial Sociology—Problems in Set- 
ting Up and Conducting Industrial Re- 


search. 


Sociological Theory. 
World Areas Research, 


3:30 PM 


A Checklist of Books Selected 


M LEARNING THEORY 
AND PERSONALITY DYNAMICS 


By O. HOBART MOWRER, Professor of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Illinois 

A collection of twenty-five psychological papers deal- 

ing with two related aspects of individual develop- 

ment. The studies trace the pattern of coordination 

between experimental and clinical psychology char- 

acteristic of recent investigations. 776 pages. $7.50. 


V PERCEPTION —AN 
APPROACH TO PERSONALITY 


By ROBERT R. BLAKE, Associate Professor of Psychology; and 
GLENN V. RAMSEY, Professor of Psychology, both of the 
University of Texas 


Combining the research findings of fifteen psycholo- 
gists, the book discusses the structural, chemical, 
environmental, cultural, and other elements in per- 
ception which interact to produce the individual 
“sets” or dispositions that make up personality. 446 
pages. $6.00. 


IA THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


By KARL C. GARRISON, Professor of Education, University 
of Georgia 


517 pages $4.50 


y THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF DICTATORSHIP 


By G. M. GILBERT, Chief Clinical Psychologist, VA Hospital, 
Northport; Prison Psychologist at Nuremberg Trials 


327 pages $4.00 


y PSYCHOLOGY FOR THE 
PROFESSION OF NURSING 


By JEANNE G. GILBERT, Instructor, Fordham University 
Graduate School; and ROBERT D. WEITZ, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Long Island University; Lecturer, 
Jersey City Medical center 


275 pages $3.00 
"4^ EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By EDWIN R. GUTHRIE, Professor of Psychology; Dean of 
the Graduate School; and FRANCIS F. POWERS, Profes- 
sor of Educational Psychology; Dean of the College of 
Education, both of the University of Washington 


530 pages $4.00 
V PERSONNEL HANDBOOK 


By JOHN F. MEE, Professor and Chairman of the Department 
of Management, Indiana University 


1167 pages $10.00 


v RECOVERY FROM APHASIA 


By JOSEPH M. WEPMAN, Lecturer in Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 

Providing a practical presentation of professional 

therapy, the book explains the relation of brain in- 

jury to the loss of speech. It gives the medical symp- 

toms and behavior difficulties in such cases. Itis well _ 

suited for a text or reference book. 276 pages. $4.50. 


4 MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By G. K. YACORZYNSKI, Associate Professor of Nervous and 
Mental Diseases, Northwestern University Medical School 


This textbook provides a firm basis of understanding 
of human behavior as a foundation for the study of 
psychiatry and clinical psychology. Using a psycho- ' 
biological approach, it discusses the basic psycholog- 
ical processes and the origin of behavior. 535 pages. 
$6.00. 


/ PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS 


By HARRY L. HOLLINGWORTH, Emeritus Professor of Psy- 
chology, Columbia University 


247 pages $3.50 


A CHILD TREATMENT AND 
THE THERAPY OF PLAY 
By LYDIA JACKSON and KATHLEEN M. TODD 
159 pages $2.50 


V GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY 


By DAVID KATZ, Professor of Psychology, University of Stock- 
holm 


Translated by ROBERT TYSON, Department of Psychology — 
and Philosophy, Hunter College 


175 pages $3.00 


THE MEANING OF ANXIETY 


By ROLLO MAY, Consulting Psychologist; Associate in Uni- 
versity Seminars, Columbia University 


376 pages $4.50 
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v PERSONALITY 


By CHARLES' M. HARSH, Professor of Psychology, Pomona 
College; and H. G. SCHRICKEL; Assistant Professor of 
Psychology, University of Nebraska 

An inclusive and unified perspective toward person- 

ality study, integrating and evaluating the various 

diverse theories about the origin and patterning of 
personal characteristics: It traces the typical stages 

of personality development in our society. 518 

pages. $5.00. 


V SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By S. STANSFELD SARGENT, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, Barnard College, Columbia University 

As a textbook for college, the volume integrates the 

psychological study of individual behavior with the 

sociological study of social forces affecting behavior. 

The book provides a synthesis of the various ap- 

proaches to social behavior. 519 pages. $4.50. 


M AN INTRODUCTION TO 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by L. A. PENNINGTON, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, University of Illinois; and IRWIN A. BERG, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Psychology, Northwestern University; 
Prepared by 23 Contributing Specialists 


595 pages $5.50 
v WORK AND EFFORT— 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PRODUCTION 


By THOMAS ARTHUR RYAN, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, Cornell University 
323 pages $4.75 


V IN SEARCH OF BEAUTY 


IN MUSIC 


By CARL E. SEASHORE, Late Professor of Psychology, and 
Dean of the Graduate School, State University of lowa 
389 pages $4.50 


vV CONTEMPORARY SCHOOLS 


OF PSYCHOLOGY 
By ROBERT S. WOODWORTH, Professor Emeritus of Psy- 
chology, Columbia University 


279 pages $3.25 


PRESS COMPANY 
New York 10, N. Y. 


v A PRIMER 
FOR PSYCHOTHERAPISTS 


By KENNETH M. COLBY, M.D., San Francisco Institute of 
Psychoanalysis 

The elementary principles of psychotherapy for be- 

ginners in this professional specialty, The book is 

intended for interns or residents of psychiatric hos- 

pitals, practicing psychiatrists, clinical psycholo- 

D and psychiatric social workers. 167 pages. 
.00. 


v THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF MENTAL HEALTH 


By LOUIS P. THORPE, Professor of Education and Psychology, 
University of Southern California 

A broad treatment of mental health. The importance 

of preyentive measures by home, school, and com- 

munity are given special attention, and influences 

exerted upon children’s mental health are described 


in detail. The moderately malajusted individual is 
emphasized. 747 pages. $5.00. 
y CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


AND DEVELOPMENT 


By LOUIS P. THORPE, Professor of Education and Psychology, 
University of Southern California 


781 pages 


M THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 


By LOUIS P. THORPE, and BARNEY KATZ, Clinical Psychol- 
ogist 


877 pages 


/ WORKBOOK IN THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 

By LOUIS P. THORPE and BARNEY KATZ 

124 pages 


y HYPNOTHERAPY OF 
WAR NEUROSES 


By JOHN G. WATKINS, Associate Professor of Psychology, 
State College of Washington 


384 pages 
v THE ABNORMAL PERSONALITY 


By ROBERT W. WHITE, Director of the Psychological Clinic, 
Lecturer on Clinical Psychology, Harvard University 


613 pages 


$5.00 


$6.00 


$1.50 


$5.00 


$5.00 


PsYCHOLOGY 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


Dewey & Humber 


Here is an introductory text which 
treats Social Psychology as a separate 
field of study in its own right and 
not as a branch of other fields. It 
brings together into an integrated 
system concepts developed in anthro- 
pology, education, psychology, social 
psychology and sociology. Actual 
case histories are presented, Ready 
in July 


CREATIVE AND 
MENTAL GROWTH 


V. Lowenfeld 


1947—$4.90 


DIFFERENTIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, Rev. Ed. 


Anastasi & Foley 
1949— $6.00 


EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, 3rd Ed. 


Gates, Jerseld, McConnell, 
Challman 


1948— $4.50 


60 FiFrH AVENUE 


MACMILLAN 


PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY: 


Contemporary Readings 
Melvin H. Marx 


This unique book contains contribu- 
tions from all of the important names 
of recent and contemporary psycho- 
logical theory and psychology in 
general. Part | is concerned with 
methodological problems of scientific 
theory construction in psychology; 
Part Il contains representative selec- 
tions from influential theorists. 
Coming in the summer 


AN EDUCATIONAL Psy. 
CHOLOGY OF LEARNING 


J. W. Tilton 


In this book is explored the psychol- 
ogy of learning in terms of its broad 
significance to education. Theories 
of learning are grouped around spe- 
cificissues rather than around various 
schools of thought. Discussion is 
limited to educational aspects of psy- 
chology. For courses in Psychology 
of Learning. Ready in June 


PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
F. K. Berrien 


1944—94.75 


EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


H. A. Peterson 
1948—$4.50 


TEXTBOOKS 


INTRODUCTION TO 
CHILD STUDY, 3rd Ed. 


Ruth Strang 


Contained in the third edition of 
this non-technical, readable text are 
more case studies, more direct quo- 
tations from children and parents, 
references to results of recent re- 
search, and more illustrations to help 
the reader to understand better the 
individual. The organization and 
approach remain the same. Pub- 
lished in May—$4.75 


How TO KEEP 
A SOUND MIND, Rev. Ed. 


J. B. Morgan 
1946—$4.25 


THE “WHY” OF 
MAN'S EXPERIENCE 


H. Cantril 


1950—$3.00 


TEXTBOOK OF ABNORMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, Rev. Ed. 


Landis & Bolles 


1950—$5.00 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York, New York 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


Horace B. ENGLISH, The Ohio State University 


This new text discusses children in the classroom and the problems teachers face— 
problems of discipline, emotions, frustrations, physical health, and the home. The 
aim is to develop certain basic attitudes in parents and teachers, to give them a 
sympathetic understanding which will enable them to deal with each child indi- 
vidually. The book is concerned with how—always in the light of reality—parents 
and teachers can help children towards self-development and personality integra- 
tion. June 1951 561 pages $4.50 


EVALUATION AND THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 


HAROLD G. SHANE and E. T. McSwain, Northwestern University 


This book brings a fresh approach to the methods and techniques of evaluation and 
to those elements of a child’s experience which contribute to sound social adjust- 
ment. Part One, *Eductaional Values and the Elementary Curriculum,” examines 
and interprets the evaluative process. Part Two, “What Evaluation Suggests for 
Curriculum Practices," shows how application of evaluation procedures can alleviate 
persistent educational problems. June 1951 477 pages $3.90 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
The Study of Educational Growth 


J. M. STEPHENS, The Johns Hopkins University 


This book brings together the facts and principles of psychology which will give the 
student the insight necessary to understand the child and his development, and to 
guide and direct the learning process. It is essentially a study of the nature of 
educational growth, of the forces which affect it, and the means of facilitating it. 
An admirable balance is struck in presenting research, theories, and practical sug- 
gestions, The student is urged to probe behind the technical labels of psychologi- 
cal processes and see what they mean in actual practice. May 1951 692 pages $4.25 


A FIRST COURSE IN EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY © 


B. R. Bucetski, University of Buffalo 


This text stresses the scientific nature of present-day experimental psychology. All 
the experiments included in the book—both “classic” and contemporary—are cal- 
culated to inculcate in the student an acute appreciation of the scientific method. 
The author discusses the history, theory, and results of each experiment with en- 
gaging directness. A noteworthy feature of the individual experiments is the in- 
genious simplicity of the apparatus, which can either be inexpensively purchased 


or constructed by the students themselves. May 1951 421 pages $3.50 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY : 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


Leading Psychology Texts 


A LABORATORY MANUAL 
FOR SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Instructor’s Guide 


Wilbert S. Ray, Asst. Prof. of Psychology 
~ Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. ~ 


This very flexible new manual may be used with 
any basic textbook in social psychology, The de- 
pendability of each experiment was verified in the 
author’s classes before publication of the manual. 
Very simple apparatus and materials are required. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN USE $EÇOND 
A Textbook in Applied Psychology 


Edited by J. Stanley Gray 
Professor of Psychology, University of Georgia 


Now completely revised, this well-known book con- 
tains readable material covering the most impor- 
tant aspects of applied psychology. Each chapter 
was written by an authority in his particular field, 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow 
Department of Education, Brooklyn College 


Revealing unusual insight into the objectives and 
processes of learning, this book gives a thorough 
treatment of psychological facts and principles as 
applied to the educative process. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Henry E. Garrett, Prof. of Psychology, Columbia Univ. 


A distinguishing feature of this text for the one- 
semester introductory course is its selectivity. 
Those aspects of general psychology which can help 
the student meet his everyday problems are stressed. 


THE ORGANISM 


A Holistic Approach to Biology Derived 
from Pathological Data in Man 


Kurt Goldstein, M.D., Associate in the 
University Seminars, Columbia University 


This outstanding text considers the problem of 
neural and behavioral organization from a broadly 
biological point of view. Careful clinical anal- 
ysis is combined with keen psychological insight. 


American Book Com pany 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
351 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


COLLECTED PAPERS 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 


From the Writings of 
Edward Chace Tolman 


Contains nineteen of Professor Tolman's sep- 
arate papers which show the progressive devel- 
opment of his systematic theory of purposive 
behaviorism and commemorate his thirty-two 
years at the University of California. 288 
pages, frontis., 72 figures, 3 tables $4.50 


PURPOSIVE 
BEHAVIOR IN 
ANIMALS AND MEN 


By Edward Chace Tolman 


Presents Professor Tolman's psychological sys- 
tem and summarizes his significant animal 
experiments. A classic in its field, this book 
was first published in 1932 and is now issued 
in this third printing. 478 pages, 73 illustra- 
tions $5.00 


Comparative Psychology 
Monographs 


BRAIN AND BEHAVIOR 


A Symposium, edited by Ward C. 
Halstead. Volume 20, No. 1 (January, 
1950) Paper, $2.50 


STUDIES IN ELECTRO- 
CONVULSIVE SHOCK 
By Philip Worchel, George Gentry, and 


Wallace Lockwood. Volume 20, No. 2 
(October, 1950) Paper, $2.50 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
Berkeley 4, California 


Psychodynamics applied to the 
American “caste” system 


MET THE MARK OF 
The OPPRESSION 


0) A Psychosocial Study of the American Negro 


27 A 


e 
on By ABRAM KARDINER, M.D. 
res Sl author of The Individual and His Society 
p and LIONEL OVESEY, M.D. 
The individual case histories of twenty-five Ameri- 
can Negroes provide a dramatic new insight into 
ja l study the unconscious adaptations of a people forced to 
A sychosoe z live within the confines of a caste system. Based 
j AY “an egro on the psychoanalytical interview method, many of 
of the Ame ric the findings of this psychodynamic study are ap- 


plicable to any group existing in social isolation. 


DIP MICU 


(4 


LODOSS DUCI, 


They describe the social and psychological effects 

of adaptation . . . their interaction and mutual in- 

7 f D fluence. This is an important revelation of the 

e diner. M 17e reactions of an oppressed people and the psychol- 

Abram Kar ogy of the oppressor. It establishes new guide- 


n posts for social engineering. 

£ 

a - M D. $5.00 at all bookstores, or from 
veseys ? s 


Lionel O W. W. NORTON & CO. “BOOKS THAT LIVE” 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3 


Anderson and Valentine 
Reprinted 


The article by Anderson and Valentine on “The preparation of articles 
for publication in the journals of the American Psychological Association,” 
which was originally published in the June 1944 Psychological Bulletin, has 
been reprinted. It is priced at twenty cents a copy, with no discount for 


quantity orders. 


Order from 


American Psychological Association 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


HANDBOOK of EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


34 leading authorities con- 
tributed nearly one million 
words to this DEFINI- 
TIVE book... 


Edited by S. S. Stevens, Harvard University. 34 Contributing 
Authors. The varied training and experience of the authors, all 
well-known in their fields, makes this book the most complete cover- 
age of experimental psychology available. Psychology, physiology, 
medicine, physics—all these fields are represented. The book’s 36 
chapters are divided into six sections: Physiological Mechanisms, 
Growth and Development, Motivation, Learning and Adjustment, 
Sensory Processes, and Human Performance. 1951. 1436 pages. 
$15.00. 


THEORY of MENTAL TESTS 


A study of test theory, in- 
cluding detailed deriva- 
tions of important for- 
mulas... 


By Harotp GuLLIKsEN, Princeton University. “My opinion is that 
the book will find its way into all psychological libraries and onto the 
desks of most serious psychologists in the applied realms. It promises 
to become a sine qua non for the library of the Ph.D. candidate in 
such applied fields as industrial, applied, and social psychology."— 
Dr. Gabriel Elias, University of Arkansas. One of the Wiley Publica- 
tions in Psychology, Herbert S. Langfeld, Advisory Editor. . . . 1950. 
486 pages. $6.00. 


The ORGANIZATION of BEHAVIOR 


A unique theory of thought 

‘and emotion which syn- 

thesizes new knowledge in 

physiology and psychol- 
TOP. 


LINEAR COMPUTATIONS 


A Neuropsychological Theory. By D. O, Hess, McGill University. 
"... one of the most important psychological books of the past 
50 years. It is full of ideas—most of them good and all of them stimu- 
lating—and it brings together many previously neglected researches 
into a new framework that suggests new solutions to a gamut of 
problems in many fields of psychology. . . . I believe every psycholo- 
gist or advanced student of psychology should read it."—C. T. 
Morgan, The Johns Hopkins University. One of the Wiley Publica- 
tions in the Mental Health Sciences. . . . 1949. 335 pages. $4.00. 


By Paut S. Dwyer, University of Michigan. A Wiley Publication in 
Statistics, Walter A. Shewhart, Editor. . . . 1951. 344 pages. $6.50. 


The STRUCTURE of HUMAN ABILITIES 


By Putte Vernon, University of London. One of Methuen’s Manuals 
of Modern Psychology. . . . 1951. 151 pages. $2.75. 


Send for copies on approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, lnc. — A440-4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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ETHICAL STANDARDS FOR PSYCHOLOGY 


SECTION 2—ETHICAL STANDARDS IN PROFESSIONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


SECTION 4—ETHICAL STANDARDS IN RESEARCH 


SECTION 5—ETHICAL STANDARDS IN WRITING AND 
PUBLISHING 


APA COMMITTEE ON ETHICAL STANDARDS FOR PSYCHOLOGY 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


standards for psychology are here presented 

in tentative form. These sections deal with 
ethical problems arising in professional relation- 
ships, in research and developmental work, and in 
writing and publishing. Ethical problems in clinical 
and consulting relationships and in the distribution 
of psychological tests and diagnostic aids have been 
dealt with in previous articles in this journal. Two 
final sections pertaining to ethical problems and 
public responsibility, and to ethical standards in 
teaching, are nearing the stage of completion and 
will be published in the near future. 

With the exception of the section entitled “Eth- 
ical Standards for the Distribution of Psychological 
Tests and Diagnostic Aids," which has been ap- 
proved by the Council of Representatives of the 
American Psychological Association, all of the sec- 
tions presented are tentative statements and do not 
represent official policy of the Association. They are 
presented in tentative form to encourage members 
of the Association to give thought to ethical prob- 
lems of the profession, and to obtain from members 
their appraisal of the statement as now formulated 
and their suggestions for revision. 

The publication of the statement in sections and 
by installments reflects the way the Committee has 
Operated, but brings some special problems that 
must be solved. Our procedure is to have a mem- 
ber of the Committee draft a section, which is 
criticized by a subcommittee composed of persons 
competent in the area under consideration and then 
revised for pre-publication approval by the Com- 


[sae more sections of a statement of ethical 


1 See American Psychologist, November, 1950, Vol. 5, No. 
11, pp. 620-626; February, 1951, Vol. 6, No. 2, pp. 57-64; 
May, 1951, Vol. 6, No. 5, pp. 145-166. 


mittee. This section-by-section publication results 
in some inconsistencies in style and manner of ex- 
pression, and in some overlapping of issues and 
principles. A thorough overall editing, which must 
await the completion of all’ sections, should elim- 
inate these difficulties. The Committee felt that 
the disadvantages of publishing sections as they 
were completed were outweighed by the advantages 
of getting out the material as soon as possible, so 
that the Committee could complete its work with 
the guidance of members of the profession. 

In its three years of work, your Committee has 
been impressed time and again with its limitations 
and with its need for assistance from others. Many 
psychologists, in addition to members of the Com- 
mittee, have already assisted by providing materials, 
by serving on subcommittees, and by making sug- 
gestions for improvement in previously published 
statements. The reactions of a broad cross section 
of the membership of the APA are essential to the 
process. We urge you to let us have any comments 
that will help us shape the final statement of the 
code so that it will accurately express the ethical 
committments and aspirations of the profession, and 
be of maximum use to each of its members. 

Please send your suggestions to the chairman of 
the Committee. 

The Committee on Ethical Standards for Psychology 


Stuart W. Cook 

HamorD A. EDGERTON 

Lronarp W. FERGUSON 

Morris KRUGMAN 

HELEN D. SARGENT 

Donatp E. SUPER 

Lioyp N. YEPSEN 

Nicuotas Homes, Chairman 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 
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SECTION 2 


ETHICAL STANDARDS IN PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


INTRODUCTION 


High standards of conduct in professional rela- 
tionships are as essential as professional competence 
if psychology is to retain the confidence of related 
professions and of the public. Respect for the pro- 
fession is bound to be undermined where there is 
unethical or unprofessional conduct. 

It is obvious that all the ethical details of pro- 
fessional relationships cannot be prescribed; varying 
personal equations and situations will require dif- 
ferent behavior. However, there are minimum 
ethical practices based upon the welfare of the 
public, of the client, and of the profession that 
should guide the conduct of psychologists with their 
psychological colleagues and with related profes- 
sional workers, 

Professional relationships involve interpersonal 
relations in which unconscious motivations play a 
large part, and psychologists are no more exempt 
from these influences than the rest of mankind. 
From the incidents submitted it is clear that psy- 
chologists have some all-too-human frailties and 
that, in some cases, their wishes, ambitions, prej- 
udices, jealousies, and other personal feelings have 
unduly influenced their professional conduct. The 
psychologist’s training should keep him on guard 
against his own biases and blind spots, at least in 
his professional capacity and relationships. 


2.1 RELATIONS WITH PSYCHOLOGICAL 
COLLEAGUES 


2,11 GENERAL PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
AND LOYALTIES 


Problem 


Psychologists may serve most effectively when 
their relationships with other professional workers 
are characterized by understanding, respect, and 
mutual support. Occasionally professional rela- 
tionships are strained by petty bickering and un- 
warranted claims, unbecoming a professional per- 
son. More fundamental than these unprofessional 
behaviors are situations in which a psychologist 
must decide whether his support will go to preserv- 
ing professional harmony or to serving the good 
of a client or of the public. 


Incidents 


1. Two psychologists of note, both in the same 
university department, had different approaches to 
psychology and allowed their differences to become 
personal. Most of the lecture periods were spent 
in sarcastically belittling each other's viewpoint, 
until it became necessary for the administration to 
call a halt. (729) 

2. A few seminar students made hypercritical 
comments about another professor's counseling tech- 


niques. The director of the seminar stopped the 
stone-casting, saying, *He is not wrong and I right 
even though our methods differ. The method I am 
teaching you seems now to work best for me. Ten 


years ago another method seemed superior, Ten 
years from now still another may seem to me an 
improvement over this technique. You are here to 
learn as much as you can about all methods and to 
choose the best from each." (583) 

3. Recently, three consulting psychologists, each 
affiliated with a different organization. knew that 
each of the others was being considered for a con- 
sulting project. In presenting his service, one of 
the three made derogatory remarks about the pro- 
posed approaches of the other two, although their 
methods were recognized as sound psychological 
procedures and perhaps more fully accepted by the 
body of the APA than the less conservative method 
he was advocating. This action caused confusion 
among the non-psychological audience. (778) 

4. A psychologist in one institution frequently 
criticized and undermined fellow psychologists and 
psychiatrists in another institution behind their 
backs, without taking the trouble to learn how well 
qualified and effective they really were. On the 
other hand, he supported, praised, and endorsed un- 
qualified workers because they were products of his 
own institution or department. (719) 

5. A psychology teacher obtained a position in 
another institution. Before he arrived to take uP 
his duties, a colleague wrote some very bitter, spite- 
ful, and unfair letters to the department head and 
dean of the institution which had just employed 
him. The result was that he was looked upon with 
considerable suspicion and misgivings. About ty 
years later, during which time his teaching and his 
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conduct completely disproved the accusations, he 
was informed of the letters. (900) 

6. In some situations in the Army I saw the work 
of sincere psychologists vitiated by promotion seek- 
ers who, when there was any pressure from above, 
insisted upon short-cuts which their techniques 
would not support. Inexperienced incompetents 
then were placed in command, and experienced 
psychologists not only had to take orders from 
them but were forced to sit through courses given 
by these men of little or no training or experience. 
(797) S 

7. An instructor employed in a department under 
a well established department head began with the 
students and administration in very subtle ways to 
discredit his superior and undermine his influence. 
(22) 

8. The head of the psychological service of a 
large school system introduced a new type of mental 
test. Practically all the schools in the city were 
soon giving the test but were bewildered by the 
array of scores obtained. The head of the service 
suggested many probable relationships, but almost 
no data validating these hunches were available. 
The individual school psychologist going out to the 
schools bore the brunt. When school people de- 
manded to know the meaning of the various scores; 
should she have accepted the leadership of her 
supervisor in making suggestions on how to counsel 
pupils, or should she have refused to say more than 
that validating data were not yet available? (706) 

Principle 2.11-1. It is the duty of psycholo- 
gists to keep professional relationships on a mature, 
professional level and not to engage in petty per- 
sonal actions demeaning to themselves and the pro- 
fession, 

A. Differences in professional points of view 
should be discussed openly and should not be per- 
mitted to deteriorate into personal bickering, re- 
crimination, or disparagement. 

Principle 2.11-2. A psychologist's professional 
relationships involve multiple loyalties: to society 
first, and to his client, department, supervisor, and 
colleagues. When a problem of divided loyalties 
occurs, careful consideration should be given to the 
welfare of all the persons concerned, and to that of 
the profession. When a client is involved, his wel- 
fare should receive first consideration. 

A. When loyalties to professional workers conflict 
with loyalties to clients or with professional stand- 
ards, attempts to resolve such conflicts should be 
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made within the group of professional persons im- 
mediately concerned. Only if such efforts are not 
successful should higher authorities be called upon. 

Principle 2.11-3. The psychologist should not 
attempt to gain favor by making personal compar- 
isons damaging to colleagues,-nor should he in any 
way belittle the services of ethical professional 
workers. 

A. This does not prohibit objective appraisals of 
the work of other professional workers when such 
appraisal will clearly serve the welfare of the person 
with whom the psychologist is working. 


2.12 CONDUCT OF RESEARCH AND OF COURSES, AND 
OTHER PROFESSIONAL ACTION 
AFFECTING COLLEAGUES 


Problem 


The problem of defining the scope of work of 
different staff members requires clarification. On 
the one hand, some psychologists have felt limited 
by not being free to contribute in areas where they 
felt competent. On the other hand, some psy- 
chologists have been disturbed by colleagues taking 
over work in their sphere without consulting them. 


Incidents 


1. A professor of psychology communicated with 
agencies lying within the field of professional in- 
terest of another member of the department, a full 
professor, without prior reference of the matter to 
the latter. Action ensued contrary to the desires 
and interests of his colleague, and a program of long 
standing was seriously disrupted. (42) 

2. Dr, X is teaching courses in child psychology 
and psychometrics and also has a seminar in which 
each student chooses his own problem. Two stu- 
dents who are employed in positions where a 
knowledge of the Rorschach is needed, ask and re- 
ceive Dr. X’s permission to study the Rorschach 
as their seminar problem. Dr. X is criticized by 
certain colleagues who do not deny his competence ' 
to teach the Rorschach but question the ethics of 
teaching the content of other courses in a research 
seminar. (170) 

3. One member of the psychology department in 
a university arranged with students to supervise 
their investigation of problems in the special field 
of another staff member. .He used the equipment 
and facilities normally controlled by .the second 
professor without consulting him, even though that 
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professor was making his normal use of the equip- 
ment and materials in his regular work. The im- 
pression left with students and faculty was that he 
considered himself more competent in this area 
than his colleague who was regularly responsible for 
this area. (899) 

4. A psychologist not connected with our institu- 
tion told me very casually at an APA meeting that 
he had given group Rorschach and Szondi tests to 
all the freshmen at a college where I teach. He 
made the arrangement through another department 
and said nothing whatsoever to me about the matter. 
He had not ascertained whether anyone was carry- 
ing out research on the group, and his work upset a 
research program, (817) 

Principle 2.12-1. A psychologist who plans to 
initiate professional activity likely to encroach upon 
a recognized field of endeavor of a colleague in the 
same institution should consult with his colleague 
before proceeding. 

Principle 2.12-2. A psychologist in a school, 
college, or university should be free to help stu- 
dents in areas in which he is competent. How- 
ever, in offering assistance outside his assigned area 
the psychologist should be careful not to interfere 
with the instruction or research of another staff 
member. 

A. A psychologist in a university should not 
normally arrange with students to supervise their 
investigation of problems in the special field offered 
by another staff member without the agreement of 
that staff member. 

Principle 2.12-3. A psychologist who wishes to 
conduct research in an organization with which he 
is not connected should clear with the head of the 
appropriate department of that organization before 
he begins his research, in order to determine 
whether his plans will interfere with programs in 
progress in that department. 


2.13 PROFESSIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Problem 


The matter of recommendations is faced fre- 
quently by professional workers. Human factors, 
proximity, personal identification, or friendship with 
an applicant or with someone close to the applicant 
often bring subtle pressures to bear on psychologists 
to submit recommendations in more favorable terms 
than truth seems to warrant. 
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Incidents 


1. My colleague in psychology represents him- 
self as a fully trained member of the profession. 
I know that this is not the case. Someone asks 
me whether to go to him for help. I am faced 
with the problem—shall I be loyal to my 
or shall I think first of the person nee 
(62) 

2. I was asked on the telephone to give my 
opinion about the qualifications of another local 
psychologist in the community who does individual 
consultation. I have only met this psychologist 
once; he is qualified academically. From a prac- 
tical standpoint he has received some unfavorable 
publicity in connection with his work, and in- 
dividuals who have gone to him for consultation 
have reported to me their dissatisfaction. On the 
other hand, there are undoubtedly other clients 
who have been favorably impressed. What in- 
formation should I give, or what opinion should I 


express? (285) 

3. In a situation which is predominantly social 
in nature a friend or acquaintance may a-k a ques- 
tion as to the professional capability oí a psy- 


chologist who is known to be inadequately trained 
or insufficiently experienced. The ethica! question 
is whether or not it is fair to encourage a client 
toward further contacts, or whether it is possible 
to state unequivocally that this psychologist is 
simply not competent. (357) 

4. An inquiry from a patient: “What do you 
think of Clinic X (a psychological clinic)?” I do 
not think well of Clinic X. However, it is con- 
ducted by a PhD in the field of psychology, à 
person who presumably is ethical in his work. To 
what extent may a psychologist comment adversely 
about the work of a colleague or his institution, 
when inquiry is made by a prospective client? 
(389) 

5. Frequently I receive visits from patients who 
have been to university counseling bureaus—some- 
times with good results, sometimes with no apparent 
benefit. It is impossible in such situations to 
evaluate the work done by the university counselor. 
However, the patient always asks my opinion. The 
decision that then confronts me is how much to tell 
the patient. I usually resort to telling the patient 
that the university psychologists are excellent but 
that perhaps the patient was not at that time in 
proper frame of mind to be helped, or perhaps not 
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sufficient time was available to give the patient the 
help that he needed. The readiness with which 
psychologists criticize each other to non-psycholo- 
gists is an ever-present problem. (413) 

6. In evaluating records I find that recommenda- 
tions to graduate schools, agencies, etc., are, with- 
out exception, laudatory. The only basis for dis- 
crimination is the degree of praise. Presumably an 
“able student” should be translated “a rather poor 
one,” and “one of the brightest in-his class” should 
be translated “about the average of what you will 
get.” This distortion does the profession harm. If 
the wrong men go to graduate school or get the 
important jobs, psychology suffers. Perhaps before 
making recommendations, people should ask them- 
selves, “If this man gets a degree, would I want to 
give him a job as a colleague in my own institu- 
tion?” (586) ° 

7. A young man about whom I knew a great deal, 
including test scores and other confidential informa- 
tion, asked me to write an employment reference 
for him. Iagreed to do so. My reference included 
only positive items. While all I said was true, I did 
not tell the whole story. I think we should give the 
positive and the negative. Endorsements should 
present as complete and accurate an appraisal as 
possible. (43) 

8. A student who was doing part time graduate 
work in a university and who had had a few courses 
in vocational counseling and a few years of counsel- 
ing in a Veterans Administration center decided to 
do vocational, educational, and psychological coun- 
seling for private schools. These schools required 
letters of recommendation. The student was told 
that a letter of recommendation could be given but 


it would be stated in specific terms which would. 


include several limitations such as evidence of 
formal training and specific skills. The student 
believed, and properly so, that his recommendation 
would have to be a general statement saying that 
he was qualified to do the work required. As a 
result the student withdrew his plan of action and 
is planning to get further professional training be- 
fore starting this or another professional venture. 
(44) 

9. Graduate students often are led to believe that 
they may expect to receive recommendations for 
various positions from their professors. It some- 
times happens that a professor will make a negative 
or unfavorable report concerning a student, who, 
correctly or incorrectly, was led to believe he would 
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be given a positive or favorable report. Individuals 
who are asked to provide references should clearly 
and definitely state their position in relation to the 
prospective employee. A straight-forward clarifica- 
tion of attitude, with tact, is preferable to the use of 
weasel words or a deliberate betrayal of trust. 
(115) 

10. I was asked to recommend a young PhD for 
a position in another university. My sense of fair- 
ness both to him and to the institution led me to 
mention certain negative traits. He failed to secure 
the position. I do not know specifically that my 
negative recommendation (on certain points) re- 
sulted in this failure, but my experience is that ad- 
ministrators never hire a man if negative factors 
are mentioned. (338) 

11. A person asked me if I would be willing to 
sponsor him for a diplomate in clinical psychology. 
I knew little of his work. He was a casual ac- 
quaintance, so I refused. He asked an associate 
professor in the same university. Although the 
professor was not well acquainted with him either, 
the professor was a “good sport” and sponsored him. 
(53) 

12. An applicant for membership in a state psy- 
chological association whose training and ethical 
standards seemed both rather dubious had sub- 
mitted the required recommendations and endorse- 
ments made out by two members of the association 
in good standing. The membership committee of 
the state association made further inquiry of the 
two endorsers. One of them stated in reply that 
he had known the applicant as a master’s degree 
candidate quite a few years before and had had 
little contact with him since. The second endorser 
stated that he had only met the applicant casually, 
but had been asked by a mutual friend to endorse 
him. Neither of the endorsers was aware of the 
shortcomings of the training and practice of the 
applicant. (663) 

13. I am a Fellow in the APA and a student 
counselor in a college for women. My co-worker, 
an Associate in the APA, brought a young man 
to the campus to instruct him in the administration 
of tests. I met the young man at two social 
functions which my co-worker held for him. My 
co-worker then asked me to recommend the young 
man for APA membership. I did not believe the 
young man was eligible and I declined to recom- 
mend him, on the basis that I did not know him 
long enough. Should I have recommended him 
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with reservations, giving all facts, leaving the mem- 
bership committee of the APA to weigh the evi- 
dence? (700) 

Principle 2.13-1. The welfare of the client 
shall be the psychologist’s first concern when recom- 
mending counseling or clinical services, and it is 
the psychologist’s responsibility to recommend only 
fully qualified persons. 

A. When making referrals, the qualifications of 
the professional person recommended should be 
the primary consideration; such recommendations 
should not be based on personal or professional 
loyalties. It is best practice to make available to the 
client the names of several qualified professional 
persons, leaving the final choice to the individual. 

B. It is unethical to criticize the procedure of 
qualified professional workers except in unusual 
cases where the client’s welfare demands it. 

Principle 2.13-2. The welfare of the public, 
the profession, and of the individual concerned 
shall be the primary consideration in recommending 
candidates for psychological degrees, positions, ad- 
vancement, or membership in associations. 

A. In recommending students for graduate train- 
ing, the psychologist should consider whether the 
student’s competence and promise are such that 
he would be willing to employ him after training. 

B. Recommendations for membership or affiliate 
status in professional associations should be made 
only for persons qualified for the specific class of 
membership, and only by endorsers sufficiently well 
acquainted with the character and professional qual- 
ifications of the person to make a dependable ap- 
praisal. 

C. Personal prejudices, both positive and nega- 
tive, should not color recommendations; merit 
should be the primary basis of appraisal. 

D. When a person requests a recommendation 
with reasonable expectation of a favorable appraisal 
which cannot in fact be given, the psychologist 
should make known to the applicant in advance the 
negative or uncomplimentary evaluations which 
would be included in the statement. 


2.14 EMPLOYMENT POLICIES AND PRACTICES 
Problem 
The process of employment presents several 
dilemmas. There are questions relating to the 
behavior of psychologists seeking employment and 
those of the employer seeking personnel. Closely 
telated to these are questions of psychologists seek- 
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ing promotions, and administrators who are aware 
of attractive openings elsewhere, but who are 
anxious to retain staff in their organization at pres- 
ent levels. 


Incidents 


1. A young psychologist with a PhD registered 
with the APA placement service. He received 
several offers as a consequence. He accepted none 
of these but, instead, used these offers to obtain 
three salary raises. He again wishes to register 
with the placement service, Some statement of 
his intent regarding offers is being requested. 
(550) 

2. A job is offered to a psychologist paying twice 
his present salary. There was the possibility of 
(a) accepting without knowledge of present em- 
ployer, (b) bargaining with present employer for 
higher wages, or (c) discussing situation with em- 
ployer fully to determine good and bad aspects of 
new position which in some ways was less desirable 
than old position. The latter was done and deci- 
sion was made to remain on old job. The psy- 
chologist was respected for his openness. (646) 

3. An instructor was reemployed for the next 
year and given his contract in April. He was not 
entirely satisfied with the contract but accepted 
and signed it, and the college considered the posi- 
tion closed. In the meantime, however, the instruc- 
tor immediately contacted teacher agencies and 
university employment bureaus in search of another 
position for the coming year. In late August he 
obtained a position he liked better and he asked to 
be released from his contract about September 1, 
leaving the college in a bad hole. While under 


contract he deliberately went out after another 


position. He had signed the old contract in order 
to have something definite in the event that no new 
position became available, but he planned to break 
the one he had signed if another one did come 
along. (74) 

4. On two occasions employers approached ad- 
ministrative heads of departments or colleges with 
an interest.in specific staff members and a request 
that they be released from their current contracts. 
Both times the employers were told that the staff 
members were not interested in making a change, 
and in neither case was the staff member told of 
the offer. (194) 

5. In many different places I have seen the 
prospective employer paint a picture with “We are 
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expanding” and “We expect,” thereby giving the 
unsophisticated young person with the recently ac- 
quired MA or PhD a falsely rosy picture of the 
opportunities in the job. The employer does not 
lie, but, as the neophyte learns later, a few points 
have been stretched to give the impression that more 
promotional opportunities exist than there actually 
are. (855) 

6. I was approached by a member of a psy- 
chology department of a midwestern school and 
asked if I was interested in a position. I then met 
the head of the department, with whom I had a 
long interview. He promised to notify me of his 
decision within two weeks. He also added that his 
engaging me depended only on the granting of State 
aid, and he also stated that he felt somewhat 
optimistic. I asked him to let me know as soon as 
he could and, if possible, within two weeks.. That 
was months ago and, to date, I have heard nothing. 
(621) ; 

7. As a department chairman I recommend can- 
didates for appointment as professors. It is easy to 
select and recommend on the basis of professional 
record and personal impressions from an interview. 
But these methods are responsible, in part, for the 
very poor teaching now being done by many pro- 
fessors. It takes much more time and labor for 
the chairman to observe each candidate and to try 
people in summer classes before recommending 
them for permanent appointment. I believe a psy- 
chologist responsible for employing instructors owes 
it to the students not to employ as a teacher anyone 
whose teaching he has not observed, except if em- 
ployment be on a temporary basis to permit ob- 
servations; and that before making permanent ap- 
pointments, he should seek a representative sample 
of student reaction to the candidate. (251) 

8. Two psychologists expressed great surprise 
recently at finding that when it was learned that 
they had PhD degrees, they were employed im- 
mediately. Although the work was clinical, the 
academic title was all that was asked for. The 
Prestige of the degree in the public eye and in the 
eyes of the psychology faculty closely related to the 
agency was the criterion for employment rather than 
their more pertinent qualifications. (480) 

9. A young man who had just received his PhD 
was appointed a volunteer psychological intern. 
Recommendations as to his ability were high, but 
there were statements that he had suffered from 
certain personality difficulties. Both in his living 
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at the hospital and in working with his scientific 
colleagues he repeatedly got into difficulties. The 
situation became so acute that he had to be dis- 
charged. He protested, claiming that his difficulties 
should have been regarded as needing therapy, and 
that as a psychologist in a psychiatric institute he 
was as much entitled to therapy as was any patient. 
He protested his discharge to a higher authority 
who, nevertheless, allowed the discharge to stand. 
(3) 

10. A psychological trainee was unable to per- 
form adequately with respect to test administration, 
analysis of data, writing of diagnostic reports, or 
maintaining interpersonal relationships with other 
members of the clinic staff. He had been supervised 
by three competent members of the staff who agreed 
that they were unable to bring about significant im- 
provement. At the end of the year an official evalu- 
ation by the acting chief psychologist was due. 
Since a proper rating would have resulted in this 
psychologist's dismissal from the job, with definite 
unlikelihood of his obtaining another position, a de- 
lay of three months was requested. Meanwhile the 
staff was carefully scrutinized and a new supervisor 
was selected, the situation was thoroughly explained 
to him, and he was asked to attempt to use a psy- 
chotherapeutic approach in training this individual. 
He did this so successfully that at the end of the 
three-month period it was possible to give the 
trainee a satisfactory rating. (136) 

Principle 2.14-1. A psychologist should register 
with the APA or any professional placement service 
only if he seriously intends to accept an appropriate 
position if offered, and if he is free to leave the 
position he has without violating ethical standards. 

A. It is unethical to register in order to use offers 
of positions to help one gain salary increases in the 
post he already holds. 

Principle 2.14-2. A psychologist under contract 
for a given period is ethically bound not. to seek a 
new position for that period. 

A. If an unsolicited position is offered to a psy- 
chologist under contract, it is his responsibility to 
inform his employer and to obtain release from him 
before negotiating for the new position. 

B. If a psychologist is on permanent tenure he 
should give reasonable notice of intent to leave— 
usually not less than six months—so that a successor _ 
may be found. 

Principle 2.14-3. Psychologists in administra- 
tive positions should encourage the professional ad- 
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vancement of their staffs and should not withhold 
information on opportunities for advancement. 

Principle 2.14-4. Psychologists in administra- 
tive positions should be scrupulously careful in out- 
lining conditions of employment, so that the pros- 
pective candidate is not given false expectations. 

Principle 2.14-5. Psychologists in charge of 
employment in colleges and universities owe it to 
the students to determine wherever possible the 
competence of prospective employees, evaluating all 
qualifications before employing them. Where qual- 
ifications like teaching ability or clinical skill are 
most essential, these should be the major considera- 
tions. 

Principle 2.14-6. Evaluations of personnel 
which will result in serious hardship, such as termi- 
nation of service, should be made only aíter every 
available resource for improving such individuals 
has been exhausted. However, psychologists can- 
not expect that their employment entitles them to 
remain in an employing facility indefinitely, while 
unproductive. 


2.2 RELATIONS WITH MEMBERS OF 
RELATED PROFESSIONS 


2.21 RELATIONS IN INSTITUTIONS OR AGENCIES 


Problem 


Clinical, consulting, and school psychologists 
often work in clinics, guidance bureaus, institutions, 
schools, and business organizations. In some of 
these, a full clinical team of psychologist, psychiatric 
Social worker, and psychiatrist, work together, 
while in others the psychologist may be the only 
professional mental health worker. The problems 
of interprofessional relations differ for the psy- 
chologist in these various types of organizations and 
also for the psychologist in private practice. 

In some correctional institutions, schools for the 
mentally deficient, mental hospitals, business or- 
ganizations, etc., the prevailing methods of treat- 
ment may be counter to psychological or mental 
hygiene principles. Sometimes an institution ad- 
ministration is responsible for harsh practices; 
sometimes it closes its eyes to them. It may pose 
a serious dilemma for the psychologist who works 

in such a setting: should he stand by and counten- 
ance harmful practices, doing what little good he 
can; should he protest to higher authorities; or 
should he carry his concern to the public? 
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Incidents 


1. A research psychologist working at a private 
institution considers some practices at the institu- 
tion not beneficial to the patients. He feels an 
obligation toward the patients as well as toward 
establishing the scientific facts about the con- 
sequences of certain attitudes, convictions, or prac- 
tices of his colleagues on the staff. On the other 
hand, he feels a certain obligation to protect the 
reputation and interests of the institution as well 
as of his friends and collaborators. (141) 

2. As an employee of an institution I had to 
participate in, or at least countenance, what I con- 
sidered bad practices if I wished to retain my job. 
These largely concerned “discipline,” first in an in- 
stitution for the feebleminded and, second, in an 
institution for delinquents. I did not believe in 
forceful restraint, locking up, bread and water, and 
“the hose treatments” often dealt out to recal- 
citrants. My stand on this and some related educa- 
tional procedures finally brought about my being 
“gently ousted.” (746) 

3. An institute purports to evaluate and counsel 
individuals for a fee. A member of the staff re- 
signed because he had no sympathy for the ex- 
travagant claims made by the institute in order to 
get business. (769) 

4, An older man with an MA in personnel work 
from a reputable university was appointed counselor 
in a university. However, he seemed to lack ability 
to give the students with problems the help they 
needed. Consequently students have rebelled 
against going to him and when they have problems 
most frequently consult two instructors instead. 
The counselor realizes the students tend to avoid 
him and is developing defensive reactions toward 
the two instructors. They feel he is past the age 
at which he can change his personality sufficiently 
to become a reasonably effective counselor, and they 
know that loss of his position would mean a serious 
drop in prestige for him. Should primary consider- 
ation be given the welfare of the counselor or that 
of the students? (913) 

5. During the war years I was chief psychologist 
in an Army General Hospital which had a large 
neuropsychiatric division. The procedure was to 
return the boys to duty as soon as possible or 
transfer them to chronic hospitals. Patients Were 
referred to me by the chief of the N.P. division 
with orders to “find this man feebleminded,” or 
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“The diagnosis is psychopathic personality, and we 
expect your concurrence.” As a civilian I could 
make my own statements, but I wonder what Army 
psychologists could do under direct order like that. 
(907) 

Principle 2.21-1. A psychologist working in an 
organization owes his first loyalties to the patients, 
clients, students, or inmates. If some institutional 
practices are not beneficial or are actually detri- 
mental to the mental health of the institutional 
population, it is the psychologist's duty to study 
the situation thoroughly and consider whether he 
can contribute most by remaining and working for 
improvements or whether the situation is so serious 
that he should resign or else use professional 
channels for modifying the objectionable practices. 

A. The same considerations hold for business 
organizations, test institutes, personnel testing or- 
ganizations, and others where unwarranted claims 
are made and practices are either not useful or are 
actually harmful to the clients. 


2.22 MAINTAINING PROFESSIONAL INDEPENDENCE 
Problem 


In the past psychologists in clinics and institu- 
tions were generally subordinated to other profes- 
sions because of factors related to training and 
clarity of function. More recently there is evidence 
of the opposite trend among younger psychologists 
who tend to belittle contributions of other workers 
and fail to recognize their own limitations. Psy- 
chologists have a delicate task in gaining respect and 
recognition for their contribution from other pro- 
fessions while recognizing their own limitations. 


Incidents 


1. Some years ago, the writer was working in an 
institutional situation in relationship to a medical 
director who desired to prescribe the specific psy- 
chological test modalities and to influence the in- 
terpretation of tests applied to patients within the 
institution. (48) i 

2. A psychologist is employed by a psychiatric 
training institution. The head of one of the serv- 
ices sees the psychologist’s function as twofold: to 
determine intellectual level and to give treatment. 
He is unable to see that personality study, projective 
testing, etc., can contribute to the treatment of a 
patient. In his service function the psychologist 
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would confine himself to these two areas. As the 
representative of psychology in the training of many 
psychiatric residents, he feels that he fails to fa- 
miliarize them with much of the present subject 
matter of psychology. Attempts to discuss this 
with the head of the service involved fail to modify 
his attitude. What should the psychologist do? 
(656) 

3. A lieutenant (jg) psychologist in a naval train- 
ing center was ordered by his senior officer, a psy- 
chiatrist, to change the wording and omit certain 
items on certain standardized tests being used in 
screening recruits. The psychologist refused on the 
grounds that this was an improper order. The 
psychiatrist initiated disciplinary proceedings with 
the senior medical officer who, however, sided with 
the psychologist and who refused to entertain the 
charge of “disobedience of military orders,” main- 
taining that the psychologist alone was responsible 
for decision within the clear limits of his own 
specialty. (228) 

4. A psychiatrist with whom I had been working 
in a mental hygiene clinic approached me quite 
brusquely one day and asked me whether I had 
told the mother of a mental defective that her son 
would be sent to a certain state school. I had 
actually done so because it seemed certain that the 
son would go to that school. I realized that it had 
been wrong to do so, because in this particular in- 
stance that was the prerogative of the psychiatrist. 
(174) 

Principle 2.22-1. The psychologist has the re- . 
sponsiblity of taking a definite stand in establishing 
his function in relation to other professions. 

A. A psychologist should cooperate with the 
other professional persons and groups and accept 
administrative policies and decisions, but he should 
not accede to dictation which may interfere with 
professional standards of psychology or. with his 
freedom to pursue his profession. 

The Committee on Ethical Standards for Psychology 
With the aid of the following Subcommittee: 
'THoMAs WILLIAM BROCKBANK 
GEORGE E. GARDNER 
Mason HARE 
ALBERT J. Harris 
WALLACE H. WULFECK 
Morris KrucMAn, Chairman 
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SECTION 4 
ETHICAL STANDARDS IN RESEARCH 


INTRODUCTION 


Research is one of the central activities of the 
psychologist. He may be found pursuing it in the 
laboratory, the clinic, in industry, and in many 
other settings. 

It is not surprising that in so widespread an 
activity, problems of ethical standards arise. In 
part, these problems have to do with the way in 
which the psychologist plans, carries out, and re- 
ports his research. In part, they arise in connection 
with his research publications, or in the course of 

_ efforts to interpret his conclusions, or when his 
research products are put into use, either by himself 
or his sponsor or client. In part, they come about 
in his relationships with his research subjects. The 
discussion which follows will consider problems in 
each of these aspects of research activity. 

The psychologist’s behavior in research as in 
other situations can be a consequence of a variety of 
influences. Whether or not the research he con- 
ducts is adequate in a technical sense may depend 
either upon his intentions or upon his research skill, 
his facilities, and the limitations imposed by his 
sponsor (e.g., populations available, time limits, 
funds, etc.) not directed at willful distortion. 
Similarly, his relationships with his subjects will be 
a function not only of his concern for their welfare 
but also of his capacity to appreciate their needs. 
In an ethical code we are dealing with certain of 
these influences only; where the research behavior 
falls below standard because of inadequate training 
or insufficient ability it remains a matter of concern 
—but from the point of view of selection and train- 
ing rather than of ethics. 


4.1 THE PSYCHOLOGIST'S RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR ADEQUATELY PLANNING, CON- 
DUCTING AND REPORTING 
HIS RESEARCH 


4.11 PLANNING RESEARCH 
Problem 


As the incidents below indicate, a number of 
questions about the interpretation and use of re- 
search findings are settled in terms of the way the 
research is planned, conducted, and reported. It 
is a familiar fact, of course, that research plans may 


be made in such a way that erroneous conclusions 
will be reached. This may come about in several 
ways: through biased selections of subjects, the 
omission of controls, the choice of inappropriate in- 
struments for data collection, etc. As already noted, 
misleading research which results from causes such 
as lack of skill or poor judgment is not our present 
concern. But where, for personal gain or under 
duress from others, the psychologist knowingly 
plans for research which distorts the truth, we face 
a major ethical issue. 


Incidents 


1. In the development of a research project 
sponsored by a professional society, it was agreed by 
the social scientists involved that certain highly 
controversial areas would need to be explored in 
the interviews to be made. Before the contract for 
the project was signed, there was full and frank 
discussion of the principle that the investigators 
must have complete freedom to include for in- 
vestigation topics which they deemed essential, with 
authority to formulate the relevant questions as 
they saw fit. Full cooperation was sought from 
representatives of the sponsoring organization, but 
their role was defined as consulting and advisory; 
rather than executive in any way. Subsequent de- 
velopments seemed to underscore the desirability of 
threshing out this question in advance. (774) 

2. The director of industrial relations of a large 
industrial concern requested a psychologist to ad- 
minister a battery of tests, to be selected by the 
psychologist, to a group of eight foremen selected 
by their supervisors as being outstandingly effective 
in their jobs. On the basis of these results, the 
psychologist was to make recommendations for à 
battery of tests to be used in selecting foremen. 
In this case, the psychologist in question agreed 
to use a procedure which would possibly be viewed 
as reasonable and “scientific” but which would not 
meet minimum demands for significance of results. 
So wide a deviation from accepted statistical stand- 
ards precludes the possibility of differences in pro- 
fessional judgment, and the action therefore appears 
unethical. (36) 

3. An Army research team of which I was a 
member was requested to make a survey among 
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former personnel of a Negro division to determine 
whether they desired the combat duty for which 
they had been trained, and resented the breakup of 
the division, or whether they were glad enough to 
get out of combat. The command had in mind a 
study made only among former men of the division. 
It was our hunch that these men, like nearly all 
soldiers, would be relatively reluctant to get into 
combat, and, therefore, that if we should carry out 
a study on these lines it would provide evidence 
for an essentially erroneous position about the at- 
titudes of Negro troops—a half-truth with un- 
fortunate consequences. We therefore decided to 
do the study only if we were allowed to use a 
control group of white soldiers working in service 
jobs as comparable as possible to those to which 
the former Negro personnel had been reassigned. 
, (455) 

Principle 4.11-1. The psychologist is responsi- 
ble within the limits of his knowledge, competence, 
and facilities, for planning his research in such a 
way as to minimize the possibility that his findings 
will be misleading. 

A. Illustrative of behavior not in accord with 
this principle are such practices as the concealed 
choice of selected subjects, the intentional omission 
of a significant control, unjustifiable neglect in using 
an inadequate sample as a base for statistical gen- 
eralization, etc. 

B. In the special instance of applied research 
Which is of concern to agencies or public figures 
desiring that a given conclusion be reached, ad- 
herence to this principle may require undertaking 
additional research steps to prevent misinterpreta- 

_ tion. In such research, the psychologist should, as 
far as possible, anticipate the interpretations which 
may be placed upon results he may obtain. If 
data, correct in themselves, are likely to result in 
a dangerous half-truth, it is his obligation to con- 
duct and report concurrently research which will 
put the original findings in adequate perspective. 


4.12 CONDUCT OF RESEARCH 


Problem 


It is generally understood that the research 
psychologist traditionally adheres to high standards 
in the execution of his research. Such care is 
essential if public confidence in the dependability 
of research results is to be warranted and in- 
dependent repetition of experiments made possible. 
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It happens on occasion, however, that psychologists 
are tempted by circumstances to conduct research 
in a manner inferior to that of which they are 
capable. Prestige, position in the profession, and 
salary are to some extent related to the frequency 
of research publication. Intensive preparation and 
careful execution in research are typical of factors 
requiring heavy investment of time—investment 
which may be diminished by less thorough work. 
When care in research execution is sacrificed to 
personal gain it is clear that ethical consideration 
enters the picture. 


Incidents 


1. Some years ago when I was doing research 
work at a state reformatory, two other young re- 
search workers chided me for being so careful about 
my work. Occasionally they showed me studies 
they had expedited without too much care. The 
main thing, according to them, was to get as many 
articles accepted as possible so that when they 
applied for a position their published studies would 
further their chances of being employed and of . 
commanding a greater salary from the start. (242) 

2. A psychologist undertook a study in which he 
was to base the test of an hypothesis upon the ex- 
tent of the difference, if any, he found between the 
interview responses of an experimental group and 
those of a control group. He developed the inter- 
view in such a way that it contained questions he 
expected would provide data on which to base the 
construction of several indices of attitude. In 
attempting to follow a time schedule which was to 
allow him to present the result of his study at the 
next APA meeting, he found it advisable to omit the 
step of pre-testing the interview schedule. Un- 
fortunately, a number of the questions in the inter- 
view were misinterpreted by the subjects—a fact 
which would have been revealed in time for correc- 
tions had the pre-test been made. Therefore, he 
was forced to omit from his study a number of the 
comparisons on which he had counted. Con- 
sequently, his conclusions were much less clear-cut 
and dependable than might otherwise have been 
the case. (1074) 

Principle 4.12-1. The conduct of research in 
a manner inferior to that of which the individual 
psychologist is capable and for which he has ad- 
equate facilities is unethical unless he indicates in 
his research report the reasons which prevented him 
from applying more adequate procedures. 
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A. It is recognized in connection with this prin- 
ciple that it is often in the best interest of the 
development of psychology to conduct research with 
limited objectives for which rigorous methods are 
not appropriate, or to make studies under conditions 
which do not permit the application of rigorous 
methods. Where this is the case, care should be 
taken by the author of the research to qualify his 
conclusions accordingly. 


4.13 THE RESEARCH REPORT 


Problem 


As in the case with the conduct of research, 
strong tradition requires that the research report 
be beyond question in its completeness and ac- 
curacy. While there is seldom ambiguity regard- 
ing what is and what is not an accurate presentation 
of such data as are reported, uncertainties do 
arise in connection with the omission of data. When 
are omissions of data justifiable? What explana- 
tion, if any, of such omissions is called for? 


Incidents 


1. A psychologist was engaged in matching cases 
for an experiment involving matched groups. Be- 
cause of the lack of a case with certain required char- 
acteristics, he substituted another case which did 
not exactly meet the requirements. The experi- 
menter chose to make the substitution and omit 
an account of it in his publication on the research. 
He justified this to himself by reasoning that the 
substitution did not materially change the outcome 
or meaning of the experiment and that discussion of 
it in his published report would merely confuse his 
readers. (30) 

2. In a psychological laboratory at a university 
a graduate student installed apparatus for measur- 
ing a physiological correlate of attention. At that 
time a psychologist had suggested that shifts in 
brain circulation might explain shifts in attention, 
but had done nothing other than suggest that the 
principle was worth investigating. In due time this 
graduate student published his results, showing a 
complete one-to-one correspondence between the 
physiological factor and attention. A PhD degree 
was certain if the evidence only proved that one's 
research director was correct. Several years later, 
a large number of tracing records from this experi- 
ment were found, all completely devoid of this one- 
to-one correspondence. The smoked paper records 
had been hidden behind an old desk. (283) 
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3. When I was a research assistant, one of my 
tasks was to key-punch cards with data from an- 
thropometric measurements. My chief came in and 
glancing over the cards to be punched said, *Do 
not punch this one. Something is wrong because 
he does not keep on growing at the rate he was." 
He was asking me to suppress data not in accord 
with his hypothesis. (425) 

4. Some years ago a large advertising agency asked 
a research man to conduct a market survey to deter- 
mine the maximum potential market for a common 
household product. The client who manufactured 
this product was planning an extensive promotion 
campaign to increase sales. The investigation re- 
vealed that the market for the product was com- 
pletely saturated—the investigators had found the 
product in almost every home that was checked—and 
that the client's brand accounted for nearly all of the, 
amount in use. Upon presenting these findings to 
the agency executive, the latter ordered the research 
man to doctor the results so the need for the 
promotion campaign would not be eliminated. The 
research man refused to do this and the report 
was buried. To my knowledge the findings were 
never revealed to the manufacturing client. (342) 

5. An experimental psychologist was working on 
a problem which he desired very much to report to 
the APA convention. By the time abstracts were 
due he had progressed only to the point of collecting 
preliminary data using preliminary apparatus. On 
the basis of these results he wrote up the abstract 
and submitted it, saying nothing about its involving 
only preliminary data. (751) 

Principle 4.13-1. The psychologist should never 
report data falsely nor discard without explanation 
data which may modify the interpretation of results 
and conclusions he publishes. 

A. Where relevant data are collected but rejected 
because they are believed to involve faulty observa- 
tions, experimental accidents, etc., an explanation of 
this must be provided in the published report. 

B. The psychologist should carefully avoid the 
possibility of false report which arises through the 
statement of results prior to completion of analysis 
by adequately indicating their preliminary nature. 


4.14 WITHOLDING PUBLICATION 


Problem 


It is customary among psychologists to publish 
their research results in technical periodicals ot 
monographs. Just as they have drawn upon the 
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published findings of their psychological colleagues, 
they make available to these same colleagues the 
results of their own work. In so doing they rec- 
ognize the interdependence of psychologists in their 
mutual effort to promote the development of psy- 
chology as a science. To what extent should the 
publication of research results be regarded as an 
obligation to the profession and to the public? 
When, if ever, may publication be withheld? 


Incidents 


1. The results of an investigation of a particular 
research problem undertaken jointly by two clinical 
psychologists at a mental hygiene clinic raised a 
question as to the validity and reliability of work 
initially undertaken by one of the psychologists in- 
volved. In view of the fact that negative results 
were obtained which might have destructive effects 
on the work of the first psychologist, no effort was 
made to obtain publication of the findings in any 
scientific journal. (698) 

2. A psychologist obtained results which he had 
reason to fear would discourage a form of dem- 
ocratic behavior in which he believed. He was un- 
able to conduct further research on the problem. 
He withheld publication of his results while he tried 
to get other psychologists to repeat his work. Fail- 
ing in this effort, he published his own study after 
two years. (1063) 

3. A company had been using a battery of tests 
for a while and had allowed its name to be used in 
connection with the advertising of the publisher. 
A psychologist engaged by the company found that 
the test battery produced unreliable results. The 
company was hesitant to publish these results be- 
cause it felt that they reflected on its employment 
program, The results, however, were published. 
(1064) 

Principle 4.14-1. Disagreement with or dislike 
for the nature or implications of his research re- 
sults is not sufficient reason for the psychologist 
to withhold from publication findings which he 
knows to be of value for the development of psy- 
chology as a science or for the welfare of the general 
public. E 

A. It is recognized, that the psychologist may, 
Upon occasion, anticipate that publication of his 
research may have social effects which he could 
not countenance in terms of his personal ethics and 
values, and he may be justified in withholding pub- 
lication on these grounds. However, he should 
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never take this step for reasons of personal gain 
or under duress from others. Where he is con- 
sidering withholding publication on the basis of 
his personal ethics and values, he should always 
take the precaution of seeking the advice of com- 
petent colleagues before acting. 

B. If the psychologist who withholds publication 
because of anticipated misuse or misinterpretation 
of results is able to eliminate or minimize this pos- 
sibility through the execution of additional research, 
the results of which may be published simulta- 
neously with those previously withheld, he is 
ethically obliged to take this step himself where 
this is possible and, where it is not, to encourage 
others to do so. 

C. When a psychologist accepts employment un- 
der circumstances where publication is prohibited 
by his employer, he has made the warranted de- 
cision that his personal values and ethics take pre- 
cedence for him over professional ethics regarding 
the withholding of research publication. 


4.2 THE PSYCHOLOGIST'S RESPONSIBILITY 
IN POPULAR INTERPRETATION 
OF HIS RESEARCH 


Problem 


As a consequence of general interest in a research 
study or in its applied value, a popular interpreta- 
tion of it may be undertaken. Many psychologists 
feel that, in recognition of their public responsi- 
bility as members of the psychological profession, 
they should cooperate with serious efforts to inter- 
pret and communicate their research results to the 
public at large. The initiative for such interpreta- 
tion will occasionally be taken by the psychologist 
who conducted the research: more often it will come 
from other sources. In either case, the psychologist 
must decide whether and to what extent his re- 
search findings are such that he should make them 
available to persons beyond the scientific audience. 

Once he becomes related to an effort to interpret 
his research to the public, the psychologist will al- 
most inevitably encounter problems of oversimplifi- 
cation and inadequate qualification. A non-tech- 
nical audience is often confused by the extensive 
qualifications which for technical readers are a nor- 
mal aspect of research interpretation. In the at- 
tempt to avoid this confusion by omitting detailed 
qualifications the danger arises of giving a mislead- 
ing impression about the generality of the results. 
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It occasionally happens that an enthusiastic writer 
for non-technical audiences, striving for a readable 
story, will contribute to this process by playing 
down the limiting qualifications in the account he 
presents. When the psychologist has occasion to 
pass on the publication in advance, the question of 
how much responsibility to take for what appears 
in such accounts is an ethical issue. 

This question is complicated still further in the 
not infrequent instances where there is a disagree- 
ment among psychologists studying the same prob- 
lem. Here the question may arise as to whether 
non-technical publication is enlightening or whether 
its effect is one of confusion. If such publication is 
undertaken, a new issue arises, namely, to what ex- 
tent is the individual psychologist responsible for 
making known to his non-technical audiences the 
fact that other psychologists have drawn conclu- 
sions which differ from his. 


Incidents 


1. During the war I did opinion research with 
prisoners of war for the purpose of propaganda in- 
telligence. Towards the end of the 1944 I was 
strongly urged to work under a superior who was 
preparing an opinion research organization to work 
among civilians of one of the occupied countries. 
It was the self-confessed intention of this superior 
to release in the press of this country results so 
shaded that in themselves they would serve propa- 
ganda purposes. As a civilian it was possible for 
me to manage not to work with this man. In pub- 
lic opinion research, particularly where some real 
political stakes are involved, the psychologist must 
ascertain in advance how the "client" proposes to 
use the results. Here it is important that the re- 
sults themselves not be released in a distorted form 
so as to become propaganda material by themselves. 
(165) 

2. A psychologist was approached by a commit- 
tee with money to spend for “psychological re- 
search,” The committee represented a particular 
minority group and was interested in propaganda 
to affect existing judgments of this group. The 
form of the research, i.e., the nature of questions to 
be asked, was prescribed by the committee, and al- 
though the psychologist could publish the results on 
his own, his experience showed that the group gave 
wide publicity only to those selected findings which 
indirectly influence public opinion in the direction 
paid for. (308) 
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3. During my work for the Navy several co- 
ordinating agencies were making training materials 
for use with technical equipment. On one occasion 
I received a series of phonograph recordings from 
another center at which there were several psycho- 
logical training advisers. The material was confi- 
dential, but the speech insertions on these record- 
ings contained flamboyant assertions concerning the 
wonderful accomplishments which could be secured 
from these recordings, and in language which only 
a Hollywood publicity agent could match. No 
proof of training accomplishments were ever fur- 
nished, no learning curves, no measured training. 
All statements were completely unsubstantiated. 
(282) 

4. Some years ago certain researches pointed to 
the possibility that a personality attribute of chil- 
dren could be favorably influenced by certain pro- 
cedures. A psychologist examined the conclusions 
critically and concluded, to the satisfaction of other 
competent psychologists, that they were unjusti- 
fied. More recently some of. the original workers 
have reported additional evidence which supports 
the criticism. The most likely conclusion is that 
the tests used were not valid. Nevertheless, while 
the issue was still wide open, these workers and 
their associates announced widely in popular maga- 
zines as the latest conclusion of science that their 
recommended procedures could do anything with 
this personality attribute. Such wishful thinking, 
disseminated in a number of popular magazines, 
misled many people, including parents known to 
the writer, who undertook probably harmful inten- 
sive training with their offspring and who had to 
adjust all over again to the situation when these 
false hopes vanished, (309) 

5. An editorial recently cited the results of an 
“experiment” conducted in the psychology depart- 
ment of a well-known college on the identification 
of personality traits from certain types of behavior. 
The results were quoted to show the ridiculous gen- 
eralizations sometimes drawn. The article was ef- 
fective in bringing this type of study into disrepute, 
but also cast reflections upon psychology as a whole. 
(903) 

Principle 4.2-1. It is unethical for the psy- 
chologist to conduct research for special interest 
groups or to consent to popular publication of his 
research findings without reasonable assurance that 
a sound, unbiased, and properly qualified inter- 
pretation of his results will be made. 
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Principle 4.2-2. Before agreeing to popular 
publication of results on which there is disagree- 
ment among competent investigators, the psycholo- 
gist should consider carefully the implications of 
such publication for public understanding of the 
issue involved. If he agrees to popular publication 
of such results, he should not do so without first 
taking steps to introduce qualifications which indi- 
cate the lack of agreement. 


4.3 THE PSYCHOLOGISTS’ RELATION TO 
TO HIS RESEARCH SUBJECTS 


4.31 PROTECTING THE SUBJECT’S WELFARE 


Problem ; 
It is generally accepted that the psychologist like 
other scientists assumes obligations for the welfare 
of his research subjects, both animal and human. 
However, decisions as to what constitutes a po- 
tential threat to a human subject's welfare, and 
when, if ever, the possible significance of the re- 
search warrants exposing the subject to potential 
harm or difficulty are often hard to make. As the 
incidents below indicate, the need for such deci- 
sions arises in a number of areas. 


Incidents 


1. A graduate student who belongs to a certain 
ethnic group desires to find whether the hotels of 
his city discriminate against members of this group. 
He needs this information as part of his doctoral 
dissertation. Therefore, he writes to a list of hotels 
and asks whether they can hold a reservation for a 
non-existent uncle with a name commonly identified 
with this group. The student himself signs a simi- 
lar fictitious name to the letter. He does not ask 
the hotels actually to hold the reservation, but 
merely whether they would be willing to. Most 
hotels respond—some with a personal letter, some 
merely with a form to be filled out. The student 
has practised some deception and has put the hotels 
to a certain inconvenience. His committee ex- 
pressed considerable doubt on the ethics involved. 
The experiment yielded data on the absence of dis- 
crimination against this ethnic group in the hotels 
of the city which he uses for a serious purpose. He 
did not make any outright misstatements of fact. 
Essentially, he asked hotels whether they would or 
would not take a guest of a certain type. (894) 

2. In order to develop a scoring .system for the 
TAT, I have frequently used the technique of giv- 
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ing subjects false information with the purpose of 
creating in them a state of mind, the effects of which 
I could then measure on their TAT productions. 
For example, I have told a large class of subjects 
that their scores on some paper and pencil tests 
just taken indicate that they have not done very 
well, or else that they scored high in neuroticism, 
when neither of these things is true. I recognize all 
too well that I am here skating on very thin ice, 
but I see no other way to induce some of the states 
of anxiety and motivational tension which I have 
to produce in order to carry out my research. The 
procedure I have uniformly followed has been to 
inform the subjects, after they have completed the 
TAT, that a mistake has been made in quoting 
norms to them for the test taken before the TAT. 
In this way the state of mind experimentally in- 
duced lasts for a very short time, and I have felt 
that telling them a mistake was made avoids creat- 
ing the impression that psychologists have purposely 
been out to trick them. So far no serious results 
have been reported from the arousal of such short- 
term emotion. (561) 

3. In connection with a series of experiments on 
the effects of success and failure on the level of 
aspiration and on other aspects of behavior, I 
wished to place high school boys in a situation in 
which they would feel success or failure. I had the 
subjects perform card-sorting experiments and gave 
them false information as to their scores. This in- 
duced the feelings of success or failure, but as the 
experimenter, my behavior has been questioned 
from the standpoint of ethics by a number of psy- 
chologists. At the close of the experiments, I pro- 
vided laboratory experiences designed to provide 
the failure subjects with a feeling of success. (479) 

4. An experimenter gave his subject an insoluble 
task to perform. He repeatedly assured the sub- 
ject that the task could be solved, intending thus to 
get him angry. (2) . 

5. A psychologist in an experimental research _ 
program was investigating the response of college 
students to certain kinds of stress situation. In so 
doing, he had to keep the students unaware of the 
purpose and plan of the experiment. During the 
stress, the subjects were exposed to some traumatic 
experiences, later followed by reassurance and an 
explanation of the situation. (573) 

Principle 4.31-1. Only when the problem being 
investigated is significant and can be studied in no 
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other way is the psychologist justified in withhold- 
ing information from or temporarily giving misin- 
formation to research subjects or in exposing them 
to emotional stress. He must seriously consider the 
possibility of harmful after-effects, take all neces- 
sary steps to remove the possibility of such effects 
when they may be anticipated, and deal with them 
if and when they arise. Where there exists a dan- 
ger of serious after-effects, research should not be 
conducted unless the subjects are fully informed of 
this possibility and volunteer nevertheless. 


4.32 UNAUTHORIZED IDENTIFICATION OF SUBJECTS 
Problem 


In research activities, just as in his relationship 
with clients whom he serves in his clinical and con- 
sulting work, the psychologist encounters problems 
regarding identification of the individuals and 
groups who are his research subjects. He must de- 
cide whether identification without permission is 
ever ethical, even when such identification appears 
to be in the subject’s interest. When he publishes 
his research, he must determine what if anything is 
needed to disguise his subject’s identity. 


Incidents 


1. A number of case histories published in a psy- 
chological monograph contain information which 
makes the cases readily identifiable not only by the 
subjects themselves but by immediate friends and 
even by total strangers. Sufficiently specific details 
are given so that some, if not all, of the cases in 
question can be identified. Some of the material 
is of such a nature as to be traumatic to the sub- 
jects personally and defaming in the eyes of other 
people. The subjects were not patients in private 
practice but were involved in group testing to an 
extent that permitted them to become acquainted 
with each other. Since they were not institution- 
alized patients, they also had many contacts in the 
community. The community included several large 
and small groups which had much face-to-face con- 
tact and therefore ready communication of inter- 
esting information. As a result, a large number of 
persons knew little bits or very much information 
on one or more of the subjects. (532) 

2. A business concern was sponsoring a particular 
research program. When the data were collected, 
the concern repeatedly requested opportunities to 
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borrow the original questionnaire bearing names 
and addresses of the high school respondents. This 
concern is one of the major public utilities of the 
state. There was considerable discussion in the 
committee conducting the research project as to 
whether its chances for further financial support 
would be endangered if they failed to “cooperate” 
on this point. Agreement was reached by the com- 
mittee, however, that failure to abide by their 
promise to the respondents that the data would be 
regarded as confidential would be dishonest in the 
first place and, in the second place, would probably 
create distrust of them in any future working rela- 
tionships with these high school students. (773) 

3. A battery of tests was administered to a group 
of employees with the understanding that the tests 
were for experimental purposes only and that the 
results would not be recorded on their personnel 
cards. At a later date, when the tests had proved 
valid, it was found that some of the test records 
did now appear on employees’ records. (1073) 

Principle 4.32-1. The identity of research sub- 
jects must not be revealed without explicit permis- 
sion. If data are published without permission for 
identification, the psychologist is responsible for 
adequately disguising their source. 

A. These provisions apply when the research sub- 
jects are cooperating organizations and groups as 
well as when they are individuals. 


4.33 FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS TO SUBJECTS 


Problem 


It is often the case that the psychologist and his 
research subjects make an agreement in which he 
pledges them specified rewards or services in return 
for their cooperation. While such agreements are 
rarely violated, this may occur, as the incident be- 
low demonstrates. 


Incident 


1. A psychologist enlisted my cooperation in à 
research study in which I was to submit to à 
Rorschach. The agreement this psychologist made 
with me as well as with other psychologists asked 
to participate was that the results of the test would 
be made available to us. This he never did al- 
though I reminded him of the agreement several 
times during a period of at least six months after 
I had taken the test. No recognition was given 1? 
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the form of reprints, acknowledgments, etc. to any 
of the participants. (313), 

Principle 4.33-1. Psychologists who assume ob- 
ligations to research subjects in return for the sub- 
jects’ cooperation in research studies are obliged 
to fulfill these obligations. 
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SECTION 5 


ETHICAL STANDARDS IN WRITING AND PUBLISHING 


INTRODUCTION 


The most common cause of ethical concern in 
publication is the apportioning and indicating of 
credit for authorship. The ethical problems en- 
countered fall into several headings: credit due to 
administrators of programs or agencies in which the 
research is done, to junior and senitr staff mem- 
bers, to students, to editors of symposia and secre- 
taries of committees, and to joint researchers and 
authors with varying roles. Problems other than 
those of credit include royalties, recognition of the 
contributions of others, and a variety of related 
topics. 


5.1 CREDITS 


5.11 CREDIT DUE AGENCY AND PROGRAM 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Problem 


The names and titles of superior government, 
educational, social welfare, and industrial officials 
often appear on professional reports such as re- 
search articles in professional journals, although the 
research and writing were done entirely by a pro- 
fessional staff member. Many psychologists feel 
that in such instances the administrator fails to 
make a desirable distinction between his adminis- 
trative responsibility for policy and operations, on 
the one hand, and the scientist’s responsibility for 
his own technical contributions on the other, there- 
by discouraging initiative and destroying morale. 


Incidents 


1. A high-level administrative official who quite 
properly signs administrative reports for his agency, 
since he is responsible for their content even if he 
has not written them, also signs all research reports 


emanating from his agency, and thus appears in 
bibliographies as their author despite the fact that 
the research is, from inception until publication, 
the work of professional staff members. (776) 

2. A certain person was in a position which gave 
him control of extensive research facilities. He fre- 
quently authorized a project after the research de- 
sign had been prepared by someone else and, fol- 
lowing completion of the work by the other staff 
member, insisted on being included as co-author 
despite the fact that he had contributed nothing 
to the work beyond authorization to undertake it. 
(180) 

3. The head of an industrial research organiza- 
tion, an administrator rather than researcher, puts 
his name on all published material from his organi- 
zation even when he personally has nothing to do 
with it. (419) 

4. A research man initiated a difficult and time- 
consuming piece of research with clerical help but 
no other assistance from the organization with 
which he was connected. The completed study was 
duplicated and distributed to agency members who 
were most immediately concerned. The agency ad- 
ministrator reported the study as his own at the 
next meeting of his professional association and 
was given credit for it in a review of research done 
that year. (381) 

Principle 5.11-1. Administrators should take 
or be given credit for authorship of professional re- 
ports only when they have made significant con- 
tributions to the conduct of the research or to the 
writing of the report. 

A. Contributions to the definition of the prob- 
lem or project, or to the design of the research or 
project, should be appropriately acknowledged, as 
in a footnote. 
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B. Administrators of organizations or of research 
programs may take authorship credit for adminis- 
trative publications when these involve statements 
of policy or of work done by the organization as 
such, 

C. The publishing relations and roles of all par- 
ticipants in a project or program should be made 
clear early in the activity in question. 


5.12 APPORTIONMENT OF CREDIT BETWEEN CO- 
WORKERS, SENIOR AND JUNIOR STAFF 
MEMBERS, AND STUDENTS 


Problem 


Difficulties often arise in the method of appor- 
tioning and indicating credit for work done by co-au- 
thors, senior and junior staff members, or by faculty 
members and students. These problems are com- 
plicated by the varying roles and contributions of 
the participants, which do not always coincide with 
their ranks. 


Incidents 


1. A staff member planned, carried out, and wrote 
up a research project and submitted it to his su- 
perior for approval before publication. After going 
over it the superior informed his junior that he had 
approved the manuscript for publication and for- 
warded it to the editor of the journal. When the 
junior staff member saw the paper in print he dis- 
covered to his surprise that his superior was listed 
as co-author. (684) 

2. An APA rule permits the listing only of APA 
members as contributors of papers at the annual 
meeting, with the result that many junior psycholo- 
gists who are not members cannot be listed as co- 
authors although they actually are? (545) 

3. A clinical psychologist gave a problem and ex- 
perimental design to an intern. After the resulting 
thesis had been accepted the sponsor insisted upon 
joint authorship, stating that the creative aspects 
of the research had been done by himself as sponsor. 
(640) 

4. Two older psychologists always put their 
names first on projects conducted by their students 
or assistants even though the latter have done all of 
the work after the definition of the problem and 
have written the reports. (645) 


2 Editorial note: Non-members of APA may contribute 
papers or be listed as co-author if they are sponsored by 
an APA member. 


5. A professor prepared the description of a re- 
search project and received a grant-in-aid for it. 
He employed a graduate student to gather the data 
and handle the statistical computation. The pro- 
fessor prepared the material for publication and 
planned to publish it under his own name. The 
student protested whereupon the professor added 
the student's name as collaborator. (353) 

6. A professor published a paper based on a stu- 
dent's thesis in such a way as to imply the research 
was entirely his own. (92) 

7. An undergraduate wrote a senior thesis on a 
problem formulated in discussion with his professor 
and studied by means of a research design to which 
both contributed materially but in which the stu- 
dent showed considerable ingenuity. They dis- 
cussed the work frequently as it progressed. The 
professor wanted the student, who planned to be a 
psychologist, to have as much credit as possible in 
order to get established quickly. He also felt that 
the professional public had a right to know who 
actually did the work. He therefore suggested that 
he, the professor, be listed as junior author. (585) 

8. An instructor in an undergraduate psychology 
course required that all students choose and study 
some small problem in social behavior, then write 
it up as a term paper. One student did this quite 
independently, as was typical. After reading this 
particular paper the instructor asked the student if 
he could publish it, naming himself as senior author 
and the student as junior author. The student, 
flattered, agreed to this, and the paper was pub- 
lished with only minor changes which made it ap- 
pear to be written by two authors instead of one. 
(552) 

9. A noted professor directed a research project 
to which the graduate student who did the work 
made many creative contributions. When the work 
was completed and the article practically written, 
the professor insisted that the paper be published 
under his own name. The student protested vehe- 
mently, and they worked out an agreement on 
joint authorship. (431) 

10. A certain psychologist encourages his gradu- 
ate students to publish as sole authors research in 
which they have both participated, feeling that this 
is necessary in competitive reputation building. 
(253) 

11. The research project of an intern was of a 
kind commonly carried out semi-independently with 
joint authorship credit. This particular project in- 
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volved the statistical analysis of a preliminary 
standardization data for a new testing technique 
originated by a staff psychologist. The intern 
worked on this project for a year, providing in- 
valuable basic data for scoring methods, norms, etc. 
The test and two articles have since been published 
by the staff psychologist, with credit to other indi- 
viduals who did later work on the test, but with 
none to the intern who did the fundamental re- 
search work with this test. (851) 

12. A professor invited a graduate assistant to 
collaborate in the authorship of a textbook, warning 
him that he would do most of the research and 
writing while the professor would provide points of 
view, criticize, and use his prestige in finding a 
publisher and a market for the book. The work 
was carried out thus, the publication ultimately ap- 
pearing with the professor as senior author and the 
student as junior author. The student felt that his 
much heavier load of work, unrecognized as such in 
the book, was compensated for by the early experi- 
ence in writing and by being co-author with a well- 
known psychologist. (28) 

13. I gave a man a chance to work in the labora- 
tory on a project in which I was interested. I took 
no part in the research. He asked me to allow my 
name to appear as co-author of the report. I now 
think I should have declined. (1067) 

14. A student working on a large-scale research 
project had collected data for the elaborate evalua- 
tion of improvement in treated patients. Another 
student asked to use these evaluations in a related 
piece of research. The first student later demanded 
of the second that he, the first student, be listed as 
senior author of the publication, since the research 
could not have been done without his improvement 
evaluations. The second student refused, suggest- 
ing that recognition of the first’s collaboration was 
sufficient. They compromised on junior authorship 
for the first student. (1068) 

Principle 5.12-1. Credit should be assigned to 
all those who have contributed to a publication, in 
Proportion to their contributions, and only to these; 
and the nature of the contribution (e.g. research 
design, collection of data, writing) should be made 
clear. Specifically: 

A. Authors and experimenters with approximately 
equal responsibility for producing research or writ- 
ing, should have formal acknowledgment of this 
equality by being listed as joint authors (eg. 
“Smith, J. B., Thomas, E. D."). 
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B. A psychologist should not publish, as his ‘own, 
work which is not essentially his or to which he has 
not made a significant contribution. When he is a 
joint contributor the roles of others should also 
be recognized. : 

C. The experimenter or author who has borne the 
principal responsibility for a piece of research or 
writing should be identified as the senior author 
(first listed), and those who have made lesser but 
significant contributions should appear as junior 
authors. Minor contributions may be acknowledged 
in footnotes or prefaces. 

D. Substantial contributions of a professional 
character should be recognized by joint authorship. 
General guidance or comment of a professional char- 
acter, or extensive clerical or similar non-profes- 
sional assistance, should be acknowledged in foot- 
notes or in allocations of credit in an introductory 
statement. Paid clerical assistants on routine work 
need not be acknowledged. 

E. When a senior psychologist outlines a project 
and guides the work, while a junior psychologist or 
student does the research and first draft of the 
publication, co-authorship should be indicated. The 
senior psychologist should be listed as senior author 
if he has, in addition to the above, done a sub- 
stantial amount of the writing himself. 

F. Group research and writing presents a special 
problem when no principal contributor can be iden- 
tified: alphabetical listing of contributors is sug- 
gested, with one serving as editor, or with the project 
instead of a person listed as author. 

G. A student or staff member who locates his own 
problem and receives only minor professional help 
from his sponsor or employer should publish under 
his own name and acknowledge the help of the 
professor or employer. 

H. A student or staff member who is given a 
problem or who locates one with considerable help 
but carries out the research with only a normal 
amount of help from his sponsor should publish 
under his own name, indicating the professor's or 
supervisor's role by listing him as junior author 
or by other appropriate acknowledgment. 

I. A student or staff member who is given a prob- 
lem or locates one with considerable help and who 
requires considerable direction from the sponsor or 
supervisor should be listed as senior author if he 
does most of the final writing, but as junior author 
if the sponsor does extensive writing or rewriting. 

J. The statement attributing credit for different 
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features of a research project should be as extensive 
as fairness and a proper regard for fact require. 
Lack of space is not sufficient justification for 
abridgement. Y 


5.13 APPORTIONMENT OF CREDIT TO CHAIRMAN AND 
SYMPOSIUM MEMBERS, TO COMMITTEE 
SECRETARIES AND COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS 


Problem 


The role of a committee secretary or similar 
compiler and editor of the contributions of others 
raises problems of taking and assigning credit which 
are essentially comparable to other problems of ap- 
portioning credit. 


Incidents 


1. In preparation for a panel discussion at a 
professional association meeting the chairman cir- 
culated a questionnaire and an exchange of notes 
among participants. Most of the panel members 
contributed ideas, some fairly extensively. The 
secretary wrote up, circulated the draft for further 
revisions, which were received, and then published 
the material as an article under his own name with 
only a footnote acknowledgment naming the mem- 
bers of the panel. (589) 

2. The secretary of a committee asked committee 
members to submit memoranda on specified areas 
of a joint problem, each member writing on an area 
in which he was a specialist. The secretary, a spe- 
cialist in none of these areas, performed an editorial 
function and combined the memoranda into a re- 
port. The report appeared with only the secretary 
listed as author and with acknowledgement that 
material had been submitted by the other members 
of the committee. (780) 

3. Recently a psychologist published a report and 
indicated the authorship under the general classifica- 
tion of the “Committee.” The psychologist who 
did all the work, except the writing of the introduc- 
tion, was not listed as a member of the “Committee” 
and was not accorded any acknowledgment. (1069) 

Principle 5.13-1. A psychologist who compiles 
and edits the contributions of others for publication 
should publish the symposium or report as a joint 
paper or under the title of the committee or 
symposium, and his own name should appear as 
chairman or editor among those of the other con- 
tributors or committee members. 
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5.14 ROYALTIES 


Problem 


Practices involved in apportioning royalties in 
cooperative publications are a source of some con- 
cern and uncertainty. The tendency not to talk 
or write about the business aspects of publication 
leaves many psychologists in the dark concerning 
standards, with the result that the junior or rela- 
tively passive participant (junior author, sym- 
posium or handbook contributor, or author of a 
journal article which is to be reprinted) must accept 
what the entrepreneur (publisher or other psy- 


'chologists acting as editor or senior author) offers 


him. 


Incidents 


1. I have had articles published in three or four 
books of readings and source books. One was pub- 
lished by a university press on a non-royalty basis 
but the others are commercial ventures. Some of 
these are lucrative for both the publisher and for 
the editors, who needed to give relatively little time 
and thought to their projects, but yield nothing for 
me or for the other original authors who did the 
bulk of the work. (499) 

2. A psychologist with an established reputation 
asked me to revise one of his texts for him, making 
substantial changes and additions in order to give 
the book a different emphasis and a broader use- 
fulness and market. The details of the revision 
were to be left entirely. to me, being in my area. 
No discussion of the royalty arrangement took 
place, and as a new PhD I hesitated to raise the 
question myself. Had circumstance not intervened 
I should, I now know, have been left with the short 
end of the bargain. (1060) 

Principle 5.14-1. The editor of a sourcebook, 
handbook, or other such compilation, or the author 
of a text undergoing revision, should provide for 
the equitable payment of all contributors and co- 
authors, except when the publication is being 
brought out on a non-profit basis. 

A. A senior author should make a point of dis- 
cussing the financial basis of collaboration with 
junior authors before final agreement is reached, 
so that the latter may know what general practice 
is and on what basis they are being asked to 
collaborate. 
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5.15 RECOGNITION OF THE CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF OTHERS 


Problem 


Psychologists who make important contributions 
to the development of new ideas sometimes do not 
recognize the origins of their own contributions. 
This failure arises at times from inadequate review 
of the literature, sometimes from lack of interest 
in tracing backwards to ascertain the development 
of a line of thought. Because of this tendency im- 
portant pioneer contributions occasionally fail to get 
deserved recognition, and bad feeling is created. 
Or, again, the manner of citing a reference may re- 
sult in failure to give full recognition to all persons 
who should receive it. 


Incidents 


1. A young psychologist worked on the develop- 
ment of a new type of test in collaboration with 
several others. In writing an article on that test 
he did not check the history of its development, as- 
suming it to be original as it was new to him. 
He failed to give proper credit to (a) his colleagues 
and (b) previous workers on that test or type of 
test, and hence gave the impression that he was its 
originator. A controversy ensued, in which an 
earlier proponent of the idea (and author of an 
earlier form of the test) bitterly attacked the young 
author. (294) 

2. A professor and then a graduate student work- 
ing under him conducted research along certain lines 
with inconclusive results. A second graduate stu- 
dent, working under the same professor and building 
on the previous work, obtained adequate and com- 


“prehensive data with decisive results. When this 


research was published in a scientific journal a re- 
porter from a national weekly news magazine went 
to the university for an interview. The first stu- 
dent was present and was interviewed. When the 
magazine account appeared, the professor was 
named, the first student was named, an account of 
the second student's research was accurately given, 
but the second student was not mentioned by name, 
and the impression was given that all the research 
had been done by the professor and the first student. 
The second student wrote to the first student asking 
him to inform the magazine of the omission, but the 
first student replied that he was not responsible for 
what the journal published nor for its failure to 


secure complete information and therefore did not 
feel obligated to write to the magazine. (454) 

3. A psychologist in an informal theoretical dis- 
cussion with a colleague expressed an idea clearly 
and in detail, an idea which seemed quite novel to 
the second psychologist. In fact, the second man 
had considerable difficulty in understanding the idea 
so that it had to be explained several times. Soon 
afterwards the second psychologist published the 
idea as part of an experimental article without ac- 
knowledging its source. As the originator of the 
idea was conducting research and about to publish 
on the same topic, he was forced to choose between 
publicly accusing his colleague of stealing the idea, 
citing his colleague as the source of his own idea, 
or appearing unethical or ignorant. (287) 

4. A widely-read psychological journal published 
a paper describing an original piece of apparatus. 
A few years later, under a different editor, this same 
journal published another article by a different au- 
thor describing some almost identical equipment. 
There was no reference to the original work. Cor- 
respondence revealed that a professor who had once 
visited my laboratory had discussed my apparatus 
with one of his students in casual conversation, and 
the student later, not knowing of its existence nor 
of the journal article, constructed and wrote up a 
similar piece of apparatus. (284) 

5. The author of an established advanced book 
in psychology refers to most of the research on 
which the book is based without using the original 
authors’ names in the text, leaving it to the reader's 
diligence in referring to the bibliography to decide 
whether or not most of the original authors have 
the opportunity to acquire the fame that comes 
from wide recognition of authorship. (1070) 

6. In an attempt to conserve space and time the 
author of a textbook with a lengthy bibliography 
referred to all research published in the names of 
more than two authors as works by the senior 
author and others, e.g. “Smith, J., et al." He was 
criticized for this by a reviewer on the grounds that 
recognition was thus denied to co-authors of group 
research. (1071) 

Principle 5.15-1. When publishing, a psycholo- 
gist should exercise the utmost care to acknowledge, 
through specific citations, the sources of his ideas 
and materials. 

A. When publication without definite credits has 
taken place and the error is brought to the author’s 
attention, he should do all he can to correct it. 
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5.2 RESPECTING OWNERSHIP OF MATE- 
RIALS AND ORGINATORS OF 
IDEAS; PLAGIARISM 


Problem 


Unlike machines, ideas cannot be copyrighted, 
and areas of research are not legally personal prop- 
erty. However, psychologists like other scientists 
and writers often feel that they have proprietary 
rights over ideas which they have contributed and 
problems on which they have been working. Lack 
of clarity as to the nature and extent of these rights 
has created a number of ethical problems. 


Incidents 


1. In several instances members of our staff have 
used institutional data for research and publication 
without seeking the approval of the institution. In 
two instances this has meant publication of data 
which were being collected and analyzed as part of 
more comprehensive research programs. (685) 

2. My predecessor in this institute had been en- 
gaged in a certain research project. When he left 
he expressed an interest in continuing that research, 
particularly a phase of the project which he was 
planning to report in print. The data were the 
property of the institute and I was paid to exploit 
that area of the data collection program. When 
I took over his research responsibilities in that area 
I found myself wondering how much I should 
utilize his unpublished findings, whether it would 
be ethical for me to continue where he had left off, 
or whether I should develop a different approach to 
the problem. I chose the last alternative, and 
several years later, when it was clear that he was 
not going to continue his interest in the project, 
I wrote a monograph in which the objective data he 
had planned to employ was utilized, giving him 
full credit. (854) 

3. A graduate student in psychology discussed 
with a faculty member the possibility of developing 
a new type of test. Considerable originality was 
involved. The professor later suggested this ap- 
proach to another graduate student who used it in 
his doctoral thesis. (31) 

4. In a class dealing with a new development in 
psychology a student took stenographic notes. 
Later he transcribed these notes and used them in 
a monograph which he published under his own 
name, The instructor had intended to publish 
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much of this same material in an original con- 
tribution of his own. (106) 

5. A group of consulting psychologists prepared 
a set of test materials for a client. The psycholo- 
gist who supervised the whole procedure used test 
materials which he had prepared for another pur- 
pose. Another member of the group was later 
found to have taken copies of the tests and turned 
them over as his own to a rival consulting organiza- 
tion. (587) 

6. An administrator appointed a committee to 
work up materials, presumably for use by the or- 
ganization. The chairman of the committee was 
the organization’s director of research, and the work 
was done under his supervision, in his office, by 
himself and the office staff. It required consider- 
able professional knowledge and judgment, and 
much clerical work. When the material was com- 
plete it was submitted to the administrator who 
turned it over to a publisher and retained as his 
own the royalties which accrued. (380) 

7. A figure upon which the author had put a 
number of hours of work combining figures from 
four different sources (with credit) was reproduced 
faithfully in another text without acknowledgment 
to the book from which it was taken, the publisher, 
or the author. (68) 

8. In a meeting on a state-wide study involving 
the use of tests, a well-known psychologist was 
asked whether it would be permissible to reproduce 
some of the items of a 500-item personality inven- 
tory for organizational use. He replied that per- 
sonality inventory constructors had been doing sub- 
stantially that ever since the days of Woodworth 
and Laird and that as far as he could see copyright 
laws did not affect such practices. (839) 

9. A psychologist who taught here a number of 
years ago mimeographed a standard personality in- 
ventory and told the president it was his work. 
The president, highly impressed, gave him a promo- 
tion. (65) 

10. A professor offered a manuscript for publica- 
tion as a text to a publisher who referred it to à 
reader who taught at another university. The 
reader established conclusively that large sections of 
the manuscript had been taken bodily from a book 
which he himself had written. The defence of the 
author of the proposed text was that the material 
had grown out of a course which he had been offer- 
ing for many years, and that he had not maintained 
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a clear differentiation between his own and the 
borrowed material. (582) 

Principle 5.271. Psychologists proposing to use 
in their research and writing data belonging to the 
institution employing them should secure the au- 
thorization of the institution before putting the data 
to such use, ensuring that this use does not interfere 
with the research or publication program of the 
institution. : 

A. Employers should clearly inform staff mem- 
bers of policies governing the use of institutional 
data. 

Principle 5.2-2. Materials prepared by staff 
members of an organization as a part of their 
organizational duties and with organizational re- 
sources are the property of that organization. 
These should be released for use or publication only 
with the authorization of that organization, and any 
resulting personal gains should be fairly apportioned 
among the co-authors and contributors. 

Principle 5.2-3. Materials already published 
by one author and used in a second publication by 
another author should be used only with the permis- 
sion of the copyright holder or, in case of non-copy- 
righted material, with the permission of the original 
author and with appropriate acknowledgment to 
him. 

Principle 5.2-4. The form in which a writer 
has expressed his ideas should not be modified by 
editors (except for grammatical details) without 
the express approval of the writer. 


5.3 MULTIPLE PUBLICATION 


Problem 


Occasionally the legitimate desire of a psycholo- 
Bist to publicize a point of view, a program, or his 
research, leads him to submit the same letter or 
article to two journals, or the same paper to two 
different professional associations. This occasion- 
ally causes embarassment to editors and program 
chairman who find that they have duplicated mate- 
rial which has already appeared elsewhere. 


Incidents 


1. A letter was published in one professional jour- 
nal which appeared shortly thereafter in another sci- 
entific organ. (549) 

2. A young psychologist submitted the same 


_ Paper to two APA division program chairmen, there- 


by appearing twice on the program and repeating 


, himself at the meetings. (1054) 


3. An established psychologist sent identical 
papers with slightly different titles to two profes- 
sional journals, both of which accepted it. After 
one editor had returned proof on the article he 
saw it in the other publication, and felt that the 
author had played a shabby trick on him in order to 
publicize a research program. (1055) 

4. A young psychologist divided his unpublished 
thesis, which was short enough for publication as 
one medium-length paper, into three briefer papers, 
and submitted them to three different journals. 
He thus reached a wider public and got three items 
instead of one in his bibliography but took up 
more space and inconvenienced his readers, since it 
would have been more efficient to publish the study 
in one unit. (1056) 

Principle 5.3-1. Any letter, scientific paper, or 
professional article should be submitted for publica- 
tion to one psychological journal or program chair- 
man at a time, and should not be submitted to 
others after having been accepted by one. 

A. Exceptions to this principle might be regional 
or local meetings or publications and those of dif- 
ferent professional groups (e.g., industrial psy- 
chologists and personnel directors), as these reach 
different and distinct audiences whose time and 
space are not wasted by such repetition, 

Principle 5.3-2. Research which can be de- 
scribed and published most efficiently in one unit 
should be so published, rather than be fractionated 
for multiple publication in a variety of media. 


5.4 RESPONSIBILITY IN PUBLISHED 
WRITINGS 


Problem 


Occasionally a psychologist writing on a subject 
either fails to familiarize himself with all aspects 
of his topic, or, though familiar with them all, avoids 
dealing directly with one or more of them. At 
times this appears to result from systematic prej- 
udices and at times from unwillingness to deal with 
a problem which presents difficulties. 


Incidents 


1, A psychologist published a book bearing the 
same quite distinctive title as that on one of my 
own, thus causing confusion and gaining for his 
publication some of the prestige which my volume 
had built up as the only book of this title in the 
field. I assume that he did not know of the 
existence of my book. (642) 
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2. A colleague writing a text discussed with me 
his handling of the problem of heredity and environ- 
ment in intelligence. It was his belief that the only 
legitimate conclusion to be drawn from available 
data would emphasize the role of heredity, and that 
those who stress environment do so because of belief 
in democracy and their desire that men be con- 
sidered equal. However, he was considering taking 
an environmentalistic point«of view because he did 
not want to lay himself open to charges of bias or 
reaction. (1064) . 

3. After I had published a calm but, I believe, 
deservedly devastating review of a textbook, the 
editor of the series in which it appeared explained to 
me that he too had recognized the serious weak- 
nesses of the text and the lack of awareness of 
basic issues on topics discussed. He had remon- 
strated with the author, but had accepted it never- 
theless, because the author needed the money. I 
believe both author and editor were remiss in their 
responsibility to the public and the profession. 

(1058) 

Principle 5.4-1. A psychologist writing on sci- 
entific and professional subjects should, in the 
interest of the advancement and dissemination of 
knowledge, be thoroughly familiar with previous 
work of others on his subject and should deal 
objectively and frankly with controversial issues, 
even when his interpretations of data lead him to 
take an unpopular position. In so doing, he should 
recognize the existence of divergent interpretations. 


5.5 FAIRNESS TO SUBJECTS, TO READERS, 
AND TO OTHER AUTHORS 


Problem 


Case materials in psychological publications 
sometimes contain information which facilitates 
identification of the subject by his friends, and 
in some instances even by total strangers. The 
results may be damaging to the individual in ques- 
tion, to the author, and to the profession. 


Incidents 


1. In one source such specific details are given 
that some, if not all, of the cases can be identified, 
and some of the material is of such a nature as 
to be traumatic to the individual and damaging 
in the eyes of the public. The subjects knew each 
other and had many contacts in the community, 
making mutual identification in the published data 
easy. (532) 
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2. A text on child psychology includes a series 
of full-length photographs of three nude girls, taken 
at different times ranging from several weeks to 
several years, without blacking out of facial fea- 
tures. The pictures illustrate physical development 
of different body types. (529) 

Principle 5.51-1. Case material and photo- 
graphs of subjects should be published with all 
identifying data disguised or omitted. The con- 
sent of the subject or a competent representative 
should be obtained prior to release of the material. 


5.52 RESPONSIBILITY IN THE USE OF SOURCES 
Problem 
The pressure of time, prejudice, and the avail- 


ability of abstracts or reviews of research in con-, 


venient publications, sometimes lead psychologists 
to cite references or to criticize work which has not 
been seen or read with care. As a result, errors 
are occasionally made and perpetuated. 


Incidents 


1. A writer of a textbook on psychology gives 
in support of a general statement a reference to an 
experimental study. In the statement of volume 
and page there is a peculiar error, exactly the error 
made by an earlier writer in citing the same work. 
There are other citations which the author has 
clearly not read carefully himself; reviewers have 
not, so far as I know, called attention to this fact. 
(233) 

2. A graduate assistant was asked by a well- 
known professor to bring some references up-to-date 
for a revision of one of his textbooks. In the 
process the assistant found occasion to look up à 
number of the references in the first edition. Some 
of the footnote references were to the wrong volumes 
and pages, suggesting that the author or an assistant 
had manufactured them on the basis of a general 
recollection of the source without actually checking 
the year, volume, and page; other references were, 
so far as the assistant could ascertain after consider- 
able investigation, purely fictitious. (1059) 

3. A well-known experimental and theoretical 
psychologist published a scathing review of a piece 
of research which he had apparently not read. It 
appeared that he did not like the general conclusions 
and “knew” the study was not worth reading. 
(416) 

Principle 5.52-1. The research or theories of 
other psychologists should be referred to in detail 
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in textbooks, reviews, or other publications only if 
the original source has been carefully read for that 
purpose. 

A. Such reading is not necessary for passing 
reference to works of which only the general nature 
is in question. 

Principle 5.52-2. When secondary sources are 
used, primary sources should not be cited unless 
it is made clear that the discussion is based on 
secondary sources only. 


5.53 ENDORSEMENT OF BOOKS 


Problem 


It is a common practice of publishers to ask psy- 
chologists for endorsements of books. Pre-publica- 
tion endorsements are often sought of friends of the 
author who have already read the manuscript for 
him: post-publication statements are solicited par- 
ticularly from professors. The publisher quotes 
favorable statements in advertisements. Friends of 
the author may be motivated or biased partly by 
their friendship. Others may be swayed by the 
desire to have publishers continue to pay them for 
reading manuscripts and to send them complimen- 
tary copies of new books. The results are some- 
times unfortunate. On the other hand, carefully 
prepared and unbiased endorsements by psycholo- 
gists of established competence in a special field 
should be encouraged, as they serve a socially useful 
purpose. 


Incidents 


1. Some time ago I was asked by a publisher to 
read and write a preface for a popular book. I was 
on extremely good terms with the publisher and 
did not wish to jeopardize my standing with him. 
However, the book was such that I simply could not 
endorse it. I therefore wrote an extensive critique 
for the publisher and received the customary thank 
you. In about three weeks I received from that 
publisher a very flowery preface written by a well- 
known psychologist, and saying only the finest 
things about the book. I honestly believe that the 
man could not have read the book and still written 
what he did. (492) 

2. Several days ago I received a folder advertising 
a recently published textbook in my special field. 
In the folder were a number of the customary state- 
ments endorsing the text, two of them written by 
Psychologists whose opinions I believe to be worthy 
of respect as they are active in this field, but most 
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of them written by persons whose names are quite 
unfamiliar to me or whom I know not to be well- 
informed on the specialty in question. I believe 
the latter group had no right to write or to allow 
publication of their. endorsements of this book. 
(1061) 

3. Two publishers recently asked me for evalua- 
tions of texts, of which they had recently sent me 
complimentary copies. One of these is in an area 
in which I teach and on which I have published, is 
an excellent treatment of the subject, and deserves 
to be widely used. I wrote an evaluation, and sub- 
sequently gave permission to quote it, in the belief 
that my evaluation might help other instructors find 
an appropriate text. The second text was in a 
specialty in which I am fairly well read, but in 
which I neither teach, do research, nor write; I 
replied that I preferred not to write an evaluation 
of that text as there are other psychologists who 
are clearly more competent in that area than I. 
(1062) 

Principle 5.53-1. Psychologists should endorse 
only books which deal with fields in which they 
have established special competence, and which they 
believe to be based on sound scientific principles 
and procedures. 

A, Endorsements should not be influenced by any 
considerations other than the adequacy of the work 
being endorsed. 


5.54 NATURE AND OBJECT OF CRITICISM 


Problem 


Reviews and discussions of the research and 
writings of other pschologists have sometimes been 
written with more than a little feeling, leading to 
criticisms which appear to be directed more by bias 
against the original author than against the work in 
question. 


Incidents 


1. In a recent publication I came across a review 
which appeared to me to attack the original author's 
reputation as a scientist rather than the research 
method used or the interpretation of accepted data. 
(969) 

2. A psychologist, reviewing a book in which his 
own (the reviewer' point of view had been 
criticized on theoretical grounds, stated that it was 
regrettable that the author of the book under re- 
view had not kept up with recent developments. 
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However, the reviewer did not cite evidence in sup- 
port of this charge. (1065) 

3. Two well-known psychologists made an error 
in deriving a formula in a joint publication. An- 
other psychologist, noting it, wrote them a personal 
letter pointing it out. The authors thereupon 
published a note correcting their error and acknowl- 
edging the source of their information. (1066) 

4. The editors of a psychological journal asked 
me to review a book written by a personal friend of 
mine. I had previously read the manuscript, and 
my help was acknowledged in the preface. I re- 
fused, on the ground that I would be a biased 
reviewer. (1057) 

Principle 5.54-1. A psychologist who assumes 
responsibility for evaluating published work of an- 
other author owes it to the public and the profes- 
sion, as well as to the author, to make his criticisms 
fairly and with a careful documentation of the basis 
of his opinion. Focus should be on the adequacy 
of the work done rather than on the integrity or the 
ability of the author. 
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A. Evidence casting doubt on a psychologist’s 
integrity as an author should be reported privately 
to the Committee on Scientific and Professional 
Ethics of the APA. 

B. Editors of psychological journals should not 
accept for publication criticisms containing personal 
attack or abuse. 

C. Published evaluation of the work of other psy- 
chologists should not be influenced by personal 
relationships or by racial, religious, or political 
considerations. 


The Committee on Ethical Standards for Psychology 
With the aid of the following Subcommittee: 

Jonn F. DASHIELL 

RicHagD M. ELLIOTT 

RONALD LiPPITT 

Neat E. MILLER 

HAROLD SEASHORE 

Dowarp E. Super, Chairman 


Manuscript received June 21, 1951 
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Human Resources Research Laboratories 


The Human Resources Research Laboratories 
(HRRL) of Headquarters Command, Bolling Air Force 
Base, Washington, D. C., is one of three Human Re- 
sources research agencies of the Air Force, the others 
being the Human Resources Research Center (HRRC) 
of Air Training Command and the Human Resources 
Research Institute (HRRI) of Air University. The last 
was described in the February 1951 issue of the Amer- 
ican Psychologist. 

"The research program of the laboratories is organized 
around three divisions: (a) Personnel Research Divi- 
sion, (b) Audio-Visual Research Division and (c) Com- 
munications Research Division, In addition, special 
research projects are assigned to HRRL on an individual 
basis in support of Headquarters USAF requirements. 

The Personnel Research Division is responsible for 
providing research and technical assistance on certain 
research problems having particular application to the 
Strategic Air Command and Military Air Transport 
Service. The specific research projects in the field of 
personnel research have been defined and developed to 
complement and integrate with the comprehensive pro- 
grams of HRRC and HRRI in psychological and socio- 
logical research areas. Major on-going research pro- 
grams of this division are: 

(1) Performance Evaluation of Multi-Engine Aircraft 
Mechanics and Crew Chiefs. Research over the past 
two years has resulted in the establishment of oral and 
written proficiency test procedures for the evaluation of 
mechanics in the Strategic Air Command and Military 
Air Transport Service. Research is continuing on non- 
technical as well’ as technical aspects of proficiency of 
aircraft mechanics. 

(2) Combat Crew Performance. A large research 
program has been established to determine variables 
contributing to the effective performance of bomber 
crews as units and as individual crew members under 
conditions of operational training, standardization ex- 
ercises, survival schools, and during combat operations. 

Other bomber crew research is concerned with written 
Proficiency tests, flight performance checks, and other 
on-the-job performance measures. 

(3) On-the-Job Training. The Personnel Research 
Division has been providing assistance and performing 
research for the maintenance and evaluation of both 
formal and informal training on the job. This work 
involves instructor and curriculum evaluation and the 
development of appropriate proficiency examinations. 

(4) Flying Safety and Ground Safety Procedures. 
A number of projects are being conducted on records 


systems and evaluation of factors contributing to ac- 
cidents. 

The primary mission of the Audio-Visual Research 
Division is to develop and improve techniques of in- 
struction employing motion pictures and related audio- 
visual devices, through the application of psychological 
principles and experimental research techniques. A 
second purpose is the evaluation by experimental and 
other techniques of selected training films previously 
produced or in a production stage. 

Some of the research projects initiated during the past 
year are outlined below: 4 

(1) Audience Reactions to Films: the development of 
special observational techniques (particularly still and 
motion picture infra-red photography) to study overt 
audience reactions as related to effective learning during 
the showing of training films. 

(2) Training Film Evaluation: scientific evaluation 
procedures applied to provide quantitative measures of 
the effectiveness of existing and newly produced train- 
ing films. 

(3) Cinematic and Content Organization Factors in 
Training Films: experimental studies on the instruc- 
tional value of using various cinematographic techniques 
and concerning the manner in which material to be 
taught is organized for presentation in training films, 
TV training programs and other audio-visually presented 
instruction. 

(4) Participation Devices Used with Training Films: 
concerned with determining experimentally the amount 
of increase in effectiveness achieved by various kinds of 
participation and practice devices and procedures used 
in conjunction with training films. 

(5) Film Quality as a Factor in Training Effective- 
ness: the relative training value of high-cost, “quality” 
features customarily incorporated in training films as 
compared with less expensive, more rapidly produced 
presentation devices. 

The Communications Research Division is engaged 
in a series of studies to develop techniques and measures 
applicable to various types of communication systems. 
To aid this program an auto-correlator, network simula- 
tors, and various visual presentation devices have been 
constructed and placed into operation. 

In addition to research aimed at basic human operator 
and language variables, plans have recently been com- 
pleted to analyze the voice procedures used during 
operations of the Air Defense Command and to assist 


.in the preparation of voice procedure manuals. 


The following research projects in communications 
have been initiated during the past year: 
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(1) The development of measures of communication 
efficiency applicable to complex systems. 

(2) Measurement of human informational capacities, 
in particular, the rate at which information can be as- 
similated, stored and utilized. 

(3) Determination of optimal organizations of com- 
plex systems with respect to the number and type of 
communication channels and the encoding and display of 
information insofar.as human operators, message sources 
or recipients, are involved. 

(4) The preparation of standard voice procedure 
manuals for various Air Force operations involving 
radio and telephone communications and related voice 
communications training and research. 

To prosecute the above research program, HRRL is 
authorized ten officers, sixty-five civilians, and forty-five 
enlisted men. The Director is Dr. Karl D. Kryter; 
Mr. Luigi Petrullo is Chief of the Personnel Research 
Division, Dr. Arthur A. Lumsdaine is Chief of the 
Audio-Visual Research Division, and Dr. Frederick C. 
Frick is Chief of the Communications Research Divi- 
sion. Lt. Colonel Fred E. Holdrege is research co- 
ordinator. To assist in research planning and to serve 
as a technical advisory group, a number of leading 
research psychologists, statisticians, and educators have 
been appointed consultants to work on a part time basis 
with members of the staff. In addition, over a score 
of contracts have been negotiated with universities and 
research institutions to supplement the efforts of in- 
service personnel. The various contractors play a 
significant, in some cases a major role, in the conduct 
of specific research projects. 

During the past eighteen months considerable funds 
have been expended in the building of laboratory facili- 
ties required for the Audio-Visual and Communications 
Research Divisions. These facilities include: a motion 
picture and animation studio, a recording studio, film 
editing room, film projection room, dark rooms for de- 
veloping film, an anechoic, sound proofed chamber, and 
six sound treated, light-proof laboratory rooms for com- 
munications research. Several sections to provide tech- 
nical services have been established at HHRL, among 
them are instrument and electronics shops, a graphic 
arts section, and an IBM tabulation and statistical 
analysis section. 

Although HRRL is an Air Force agency, its office 
and laboratories are by special arrangement located at 
the Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 
The extensive scientific and technical facilities of the 
Naval Research Laboratory are, when appropriate, 
available to the staff of HRRL. The research facilities, 
environment, and personnel of the Naval Research 
Laboratory have been of immeasurable aid and support 
to a number of research projects of HRRL. 
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Requests for information with reference to HRRL 
activities should be addressed to the Director, Human 
Resources Research Laboratories, Headquarters Com- 
mand, USAF, Bolling Air Force Base, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Starr, HUMAN RESOURCES RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Replies to Sell’s Question, “How Far Left is the 
APA Going?” 


Editorial note: DeWitt E. Sell’s letter in the May 
American Psychologist aroused a number of replies. 
Since limitations of space did not permit printing all 
of them, a few which appeared most representative of 
the opinions expressed were chosen for publication. 
To avoid repetition, some of the letters were shortened 
or excerpts taken from them. Letters were also re- 
ceived from MARTIN BREGMAN, RALPH Mason DREGER, 
RALPH Garry, ALFRED MCCLUNG Lee, GEORGE SPIVAK, 
and Harry STEINMETZ. 


Dr. Sell’s (2) recent comment on the stand taken 
by the APA Board of Directors with respect to the 
University of California “loyalty” oath reveals a very 
limited understanding of the issues that are involved. 
Since the opinion he expressed is often repeated, how- 
ever, we feel that it should not go unanswert d. 

We are not here concerned with whether or not the 
Board of Directors and Council of Representatives were 
acting within their authority in condemning the action of 
the California Regents (1, p. 549). In our opinion the 
Association By-Laws fully empower the Board and 
Council to take such action. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the Directors signed their telegram as in- 
dividuals and that the later resolution was addressed (0, 
not from, the APA membership. 

The important question is not a technical but a 
moral one. Were the Regents justified in dismissing 
a professor who refused to sign a special oath denying 
membership in the Communist Party or other “sub- 
versive" organizations? If not, in so doing they 
violated basic principles of freedom and tenure; and our 
officers are to be commended for condemning the 
Regents’ action. 

For an answer let us turn to the decision of the Third 
Appellate Court of the State of California, April 6, 1951, 
in the case of 18 dismissed professors versus the Board 
of Regents (3). Here we find that Dr. Sell has missed 
the point completely. He is apparently unaware that 
faculty members of the University of California are 
accustomed to “indicate their loyalty to the legal con- 
stitutions” by taking a constitutional oath of office. 
It was the additional “loyalty” oath that the dismissed 
professors refused to sign, holding that it violated à 
provision of the State Constitution itself. In upholding 
the petition, the Court made it clear that this was nO 
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technicality but a matter in which freedom of thought 
and conscience were at stake. We find in the decision 
the following quotations from the records of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


“. . . if there is any principle of the Constitu- 
tion that more imperatively calls for attachment 
than any other it is the principle of free thought— 
not free thought for those who agree with us but 
freedom for the thought that we hate." (Mr. 
Justice Holmes) 

"But freedom to differ is not limited to things 
that do not matter much. That would be a mere 
shadow of freedom. The test of its substance is 
the right to differ as to things that touch the heart 
of the existing order. 

“If there is any fixed star in our constitutional 
constellation, it is that no official, high or petty, can 
prescribe what shall be orthodox in politics, na- 
tionalism, religion, or other matters of opinion or 
force citizens to confess by word or act their faith 
therein." (Mr. Justice Jackson) 


The decision continues! 

*. .. we conclude that the people of California in- 
tended, at least, that no one could be subjected, as a 
condition to holding office, to any test of political or 
religious belief other than his pledge to support the Con- 
stitutions of this state and of the United States; that 
that pledge is the highest loyalty that can be demon- 
strated by any citizen, and that the exacting of any other 
test of loyalty would be antithetical to our fundamental 
concept of freedom. Any other conclusion would be 
to approve that which from the beginning of our gov- 
ernment has been denounced as the most effective means 
by which one special brand of political or economic 
philosophy can entrench and perpetuate itself to the 
eventual exclusion of all others; the imposition of any 
more inclusive test would be the forerunner of tyranny 
and oppression." . . . 

And again: 

"Hence, if the faculty of the University can be sub- 
jected to any more narrow test of loyalty than the 
constitutional oath, the constitutional mandate in Sec- 
tion 9 of Article IX [providing that the University shall 
be entirely independent of all political or sectarian in- 
fluence] would be effectively frustrated, and our great 
institution now dedicated to learning and the search for 
truth reduced to an organ for the propagation of the 
ephemeral political, religous, social and economic phi- 
losophies, whatever they may be, of the majority of the 
Board of Regents of that moment. . . . É 

“While this court is mindful of the fact that the action 
of the Regents was at the outset undoubtedly motivated 
by a desire to protect the University from the influences 
of subversive elements dedicated to the overthrow of 


our constitutional government and the abolition of our 
civil liberties, we are also keenly aware that equal to 
the danger of subversion from without by means of 
force and violence is the danger of subversion from 
within by the gradual whittling away and the resulting 
disintegration of the very pillars of our freedom.” 

That taking the above citations out of context has not 
distorted their intent is shown by the fact that the 
Court decided in favor of the fired professors and 
ordered their reinstatement. The decision, however, is 
at present under review by the State Supreme Court. 

The situation at the University of California is still 
critical and similar crises will undoubtedly develop else- 
where. As the best antidote to such hasty, ill-con- 
sidered conclusions as those of Dr. Sell, we urge a care- 
ful weighing of the evidence and a refusal to lose sight 
of fundamental issues. 
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University of California, Los Angeles 


In condemning the Board of Directors of the APA for 
supporting the University of California faculty members 
in their fight against a special loyalty oath, Dr. Sell 
asks what “subversive rationalization” leads to their 
position. A California Court provides the reply. If 
further explanation of the position of the University of 
California teachers is desired, George Stewart's recent 
book, The Year of the Oath, will give it in detail. 

Dr. Sell's wholly unwarranted slur on the American 
Civil Liberties Union is at least as serious a matter as 
his misunderstanding of the motives of the California 
faculty members. The ACLU has a well documented 
history of opposition to all forms of totalitarianism, 
whether of the so-called left, right or center. This fact 
led President Truman to say: "The integrity of the 
American Civil Liberties Union and of its workers in 
the field has never been, and I feel, never will be ques- 
tioned. Officers, directors, and members of the Union 
have performed outstanding service to the cause of 
true freedom.” 

ARTHUR A. WITKIN } 
440 East 20th St., New York City 
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I would not favor the suppression of letters sent to 
the American Psychologist for publications; I do think 
that when letters containing misinformation and mis- 
taken implications are printed someone should set the 
readers straight. 

I shall not try to go into the legality of the action by 
the Board of Directors last fall. I am sure that if Dr. 
Sell would take the trouble to read the constitution of 
the APA he would find that the action was indeed legal. 

Dr, Sell asks, “Are any of our members so naive as 
not to know to what the American Civil Liberties Union 
is loyal?” The clear implication is that the ACLU is 
loyal to some standards that are somehow themselves 
un-American. This implication is so far from the truth 
that it seems to me the question itself is libelous. The 
ACLU is an old institution that has fought long and 
well for civil liberties in the United States. It has de- 
fended people of every stripe whose civil liberties were 
being challenged. Its impartiality has been such that 
it is warmly hated by the Communists who have started 
a parallel organization of their own for the purpose of 
carrying on their propaganda activities. The ACLU 
does not permit Communists to sit on its Board of Di- 
rectors. An attack on the ACLU is generally a pretty 
good sign that the person making the attack is himself 
subversive in the sense that he does not really believe 
in the Constitution of the United States which that or- 
ganization so zealously defends. 

Dr. Sell puts himself in somewhat the same position 
when he attacks those who questioned the right of the 
State of California to impose the original Oath. A 
court in the State of California has now found that the 
imposition of that Oath was in fact illegal and uncon- 
stitutional. Apparently such lack of legal basis doesn’t 
bother Dr. Sell a bit. 

It seems to me that clear thinking is important these 
days and that Dr. Sell’s insulting letter accomplishes 
nothing. 

W. C. H. PRENTICE 
Swarthmore College 


The Board of Directors submitted the resolution on 
California to the Council of Representatives, the mem- 
bers of which are chosen by various groups to make up 
the main governing body of the APA, I am not sure of 
the attendance_at the time, but think it was between 50 
and 60. This is not the same as a membership refer- 
endum, but it is a far cry from Dr. Sell’s suggestion 
that only ten persons approved it. I am not sure, but 
think the Council vote was unanimous.* I know that 
I and several others spoke enthusiastically in favor of 
the resolution. s 


* The Council voted unanimously to concur in the state- 
ment and the resolution prepared by the Board. For details, 
readers are referred to the American Psychologist, Novem- 
ber, 1950, p. 549.—Editor. 


Most of us are painfully aware, as Dr. Sell notes, 
that the USA-USSR polarization has become extreme. 
I doubt that it is the part of wisdom for us therefore to 
imitate the Soviets by enforcing thought control and 
liquidating those who venture to disagree. The APA 
has now been backed by about thirty other national and 
regional professional associations, I have read, in its 
stand on California. I hope we maintain our record in 
standing for academic freedom in opposition to the 
totalitarianism of both left and right. 

Ross STAGNER 
University of Illinois. 


Further Discussion on Pacifists vs. Psychologists 


To the Editor: 

The letter from Dr. Gladstone and Dr. Kelman on 
the pacifist position (Amer. Psychologist, 1951, 6, 127- 
128) contributed to the debate on U. S. foreign policy, 
but it also raised questions of professional ethics. Asa 
philosopher, half of whose professional experience has 
been in psychology, I am much concerned with those 
latter questions, and wish to offer some comments. The 
letter questioned the widespread, but usually tacit, as- 
sumption that the various professions are so many in- 
struments of national policy. What was the meaning 
of such a question? 

I am reminded of a well known definition of engi- 
neering which equates it with applied science in general 
and which has definite ethical implications. "Engineer- 
ing is the art of organizing and directing men, and of 
controlling the forces and materials of nature, for the 
benefit of the human race." This definition does not 
solve the ethical problem, of course, but it does con- 
stitute a declaration of professional independence on 
ethical issues. The definition implies that professional 
purposes coincide with commercial, political, or mili- 
tary purposes only when the latter coincide with the 
humanly beneficial. It implies that on some occasions 
professional men may endeavor to change collective 
policies, or may feel the necessity of denying profes- 
sional services to collective programs which seem dele- 
terious. Service to the nation-state is never self-justi- 
fied. At most it might be justified upon some occasions 
by reference to humane and universal values. One 
could contend that the “professional man” (psycholo- 
gist or other) who is unaware of this distinction has the 
orientation rather of a technician than of an engineer, 
since engineering as an art is concerned with basic goals 
and not with skills and instrumentalities, only. 

Although I would commend Dr. Gladstone and Dr. 
Kelman for raising this issue at such a crucial time 1n 
the history of psychology as a profession, I would ques- 
tion their pacifistic views. Is not frustration of some 
type and degree a human universal and may not even à 
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to motivate policies of maximum aggression? Men are 
not laboratory rats, or even laboratory chimpanzees. 
In men ideational motivation is decisive. All men 
are sufficiently frustrated to commit great aggressions 
against fellow men, but (thank God) only a small mi- 
nority of men accept theories to the effect that massive 
aggression is the best solution for human problems. 

A small minority, however, may largely determine the 
“phenomenal reality" of the many, if this small mi- 
nority occupies a strategic position in the institutional 
power-structure. The problem is how to keep them out 
of such positions, or how to drive them out of the 
strategic positions they now occupy. Pacifying acts will 
fail to pacify those of aggressive ideology. 

For each of us, however, there is also the personal 
problem. Is my phenomenal world structured by propa- 
ganda, and, if so, by whose? How can I know myself, 
if I fail to confront all the types of relations, and how 
can I confront all without being profoundly changed? 
Some of us live by the faith, based upon a growing un- 
derstanding, that he who confronts all will learn that 
freedom to do so is the highest social value. Do Ameri- 
can psychologists have this faith? 

Ropert F. CREEGAN 
Ohio University 


To the Editor: 


In their letter *Pacifists vs. Psychologists” Dr. Glad- 
stone and Dr. Kelman put forward stimulating argu- 
ments. However, at points their deductions are uncon- 
vincing. Perhaps from psychological principles other 
conclusions can be drawn. The following comments 
indicate one such possibility. 

1. Frustration-aggression. Accepting, for the mo- 
ment, the truism that “aggressive people are frustrated 
people,” from this, its converse does not logically fol- 
low. The truism merely states that a concomitant of 
aggression is frustration. It does not even demonstrate 
whether frustration causes aggression or vice versa. 
Certainly the truism does not prove that all frustrated 
people are aggressive (its converse), Yet “to reduce 
aggressive tendencies you must remove frustrations” 
(emphasis mine) is the logically necessary consequence 
of this converse rather than of the truism. The most 
that the writers have demonstrated is that one means 
of reducing aggression is to reduce frustration. With 
this doubtless all will agree, but should we not also: (1) 
consider other means and (2) further explore ways of 
reducing frustration? 

Could not psychologists also deduce another method 
of reducing aggression? Following the terminology of 
Dr. E. R. Guthrie, a stimulus accompanying a response 
tends on its recurrence to elicit that response. This 
principle yields the corollary that the last reaction to a 
situation will be repeated when the situation recurs. 


Hence if the last reaction to frustration were aggres- 
sion, aggression would result when frustration again . 
occurred. But if the last reaction to frustration were 
non-aggression (or constructively sublimated aggres- 
sion) rather than unjust aggression, henceforth frustra- 
tion would be a stimulus for non-aggression. However, 
should the individual’s frustrating situation be termi- 
nated through concessions to his unjust aggressive de- 
mands, he would necessarily have no chance to learn 
non-aggressive reactions to the stimulus of frustration, 
since that stimulus was removed by aggression. Per- 
haps this accounts for the universal failure of appease- 
ment. 

Since frustration represents the interaction of the 
individual’s reaction pattern with the stimulus of the 
environment, frustration could be reduced by appropri- 
ate modification in either the individual or the environ- 
ment. Whenever fitting the environment to the indi- 
vidual requires sacrifice of just principles, it becomes 
necessary to reduce frustration by fitting the individual 
to the environment, To bring the unjust element into 
conformity with justice is the only sound basis for re- 
moving frustrations. Any other course simply shifts the 
frustration from one individual to another. 

2. Phenomenological reality. The authors state, “Tf 
we wish to avoid war [with the Chinese or Russians], 
we must seek to understand how they see things and 
strive to make our own actions seem non-threatening to 
them.” In one sense this is very true. We must try to 
bring the real meaning of our actions to the other peo- 
ple of the world. But this must be done by changing 
their perception to conform with reality rather than by 
modifying reality to produce a desirable perception. 
For the latter course, by principle, would encourage 
more hallucinations. 

3. The therapeutic approach. The authors write, 
“The patient must be prevented from harming himself 
or others . . .” and further “... . but we must avoid 
[aggravating] his condition ([by] using violence on 
him”) and “To use violence would be to defeat our own 
purposes.” 

Is it not possible that sometimes these first two ob- 
jectives become mutually exclusive? It is agreed that 
violence should be avoided so long as there are other 
effective means of preventing injury to others, But in 
the last quotation should not “purposes” have been 
singular? Certainly violence would serve the purpose 
of checking harm to others. And might not the “pa- 
tient’s” condition be more aggravated by loss of the 
“therapist” than by restraint? 

4, The danger of habituation. This point is well 
taken. It cannot be overstressed that just as habitual 
expression of aggression leads to continual aggressive 
tendencies, so also would acceptance of totalitarianism 
lead to its continued acceptance. But does not national 
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self-defence necessarily demand centralization and eco- 
nomic controls? Freedom has served us well in peace- 
time. Dare we not trust it in time of war? 

Grapys T. BARRY 

Glen Oaks, Queens, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 

The communication of Drs. Gladstone and Kelman 
seems to me to be a temperate and proper presentation 
of their views. But although there are included a num- 
ber of self-contradictions, there is involved a basic 
premise so questionable that it merits primary consid- 
eration. There appear to be two grounds upon which 
the frustration-aggression premise is fallacious. 

In the first place both of these terms, including their 
definitions, are verbally subjective and, while psycho- 
logical subjectivists frequently employ them and they 
may thus be called psychological terms, they are far 
from being scientific terms in a proper sense. To those 
psychologists who wish to stay within the limits of sci- 
ence these terms will therefore have no agreed objective 
meaning and it will be impossible for different scientists 
(whose good will and intentions may be taken for 
granted) to agree upon conclusions resulting from such 
subjective concepts. We have, in psychology, similar 
terms, rigorously and objectively defined, whose use 
will immediately disclose the fallacy directly deriving 
from the alternative employment of the above subjec- 
tive terms. 

In the second place, and even when accepting provi- 
sionally the subjective viewpoint, fallacy still appears 
present. "Aggressive people are frustrated people" and 
“to reduce aggressive tendencies you must remove frus- 
trations"—these statements constitute a logical non- 
sequitur. From the fact that frustration may sometimes 
cause aggression, it does not follow that this is always 
so; often, indeed, just the opposite is the case. If Mr. 
Q decides that from here on he will conduct my personal 
life as he pleases and thus make me his personal slave, 
he shall be frustrated well enough but his later frustra- 
tion will not at all be the cause of his earlier aggressive 
decision, The Communistic aggression against the rest 
of humanity is precisely of that character, for no one for 
many years has been interfering in the internal affairs 
of Russia and in fact the aggressive designs of Commu- 
nism have not as yet been frustrated so far as its po- 
tential victims are concerned. To argue that the lack 
of an immediate compliance with its pretensions in itself 
constitutes frustration, is the circular logical fallacy and 
puts the cart ahead of the horse. 

The other points raised in the communication can be 
criticised upon similar, although not the same, grounds; 
and for these reasons the viewpoint of your correspond- 
ents does not appear to be well taken. 

C. Dary KING 
Per Ketet, Long Valley, N. J. 
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To the Editor: 


The trend seems to be growing for psychologists and 
social scientists in general to implement “in the market 
place? their understandings and insights regarding 
human behavior, in addition to their talking, writing, 
and researching on it. 

The scientific method requires that one retain an open 
mind and hold generalizations and hypotheses as tenta- 
tive. The scientific method also enjoins us to test our 
hypotheses and generalizations by applying them in con- 
crete situations and then revise them in the light of the 
observed outcomes. Most social scientists have been 
very conscious of the first part of their creed. We have 
rightfully insisted on being cautious and openminded in 
our approach to situations and our analysis of data. We 
have, however, often been less willing to test our hypo- 
theses and generalizations by implementing them in the 
workaday world. We have defended this unwillingness, 
frequently, with the plea that we haven’t as yet sufficient 
evidence, that we are merely scratching the surface, and 
that we don’t want to mislead people by giving them 
the impression that we have greater ability to control 
and make predictions about social phenomena than we 
actually possess. I wonder to what extent this is a 
rationalization for inaction and laissez faire? 

In the problem of war and international relations I 
have been concerned with the impressive gap between the 
thinking of psychologists and the thinking and attitudes 
of the majority of our people especially as the latter are 
reflected in our newspapers. Both the Secretary of De- 
fense and Mr. Eric Johnston have epitomized this 
schism quite dramatically in separate speeches. Both 
said in so many words: Let us become so powerful and 
so well armed that Russia will be completely deterred 
from any aggressive act! It is my understanding that 
the evidence we have collected thus far, does not sup- 
port at all the faith that threats will dissipate aggressive 
intentions or behavior. If our psychological knowledge 
has any validity I agree with Dr. Gladstone and Dr. 
Kelman that we have a responsibility to help people see 
the ostrich-like error of their ways. 

As a social scientist and an affiliate of the Society of 
Friends I wish to concur in the ideas and suggestions 
expressed by Dr. Gladstone and Dr. Kelman. They 
have well stated what many of us have been thinking 
for a long time. Ought we not to elevate the assump- 
tions which guide the thinking of many people in the 
field of international relations to the level of hypotheses 
and begin to examine and test them in the light of the 
available data? 


Jonn WITHALL 
University of Delaware 


CoMMENT 


Dr. Buxton’s Crusade 


In his spirited “Teaching: have your cake and eat it 
too?” (Amer. Psychologist, 1951, 4, 111-118) Claude 
E. Buxton anticipates attack and defends himself in ad- 
vance. He could have spared himself the trouble. His 
main theme—the need for more recognition for the 
teaching function in psychology—may indeed bear down 
on. some academic toes, but their owners cannot afford 
to complain. To do so would be to come out for sin. 

What responsible person will say for the record: 
“Yes, my institution is primarily educational. But we 
skimp on the students’ welfare and really work for as 
much published research as possible?” 

Buxton is crusading for a cause whose nature permits 
no real opposition. It will have lip service from some 
and sincere support from others. However, as the au- 
thor correctly points out, “we are up against a system: 
our culture has this concept built in.” The crusade’s 
outcome is sociologically predictable. If the research- 
versus-teaching situation changes at all, it will do so at 
a snail’s pace that is slow even for a snail. 

The educators who should heed Buxton’s words— and 

of course they do not apply to all—are tied to a working 
tradition of tangible values, motivated by the fear that 
academic death is in fact the alternative to publication. 
Buxton asks them to turn their main attention to 
teaching, the field in which the criteria do not stand 
still long enough to have their pictures taken. It is the 
area where, boiled down, the most solid standard to date 
seems to be a majority vote of confidence by students, 
teachers, and officials, The crew who cut a notch in 
their rowboat to show where they sank the bell had a 
reliable system by comparison. 
The Buxton crusade is up against too much system 
and too much culture. Its aims will be achieved gradu- 
ally, in the usual long-term manner of institutional 
change. A push from us would accomplish little in pro- 
portion to the energy expended, A paper shortage 
might help. 


Rozert Tyson 
Hunter College 


More “Education” for Educational Psychologists 


To the Editor: 

For some time now, I have been concerned over the 
narrow conception which my fellow educational psy- 
chologists seem to have of their role in teacher educa- 
tion. The data collected by the Yale University Faculty 
Committee through a poll of educational psychologists, 
concerning the preparation needed for their profession 
(Amer. Psychologist, 1951, 6, 65-67), raise this con- 
cern to a point where I feel compelled to protest even 
though I am very obviously out of step with most of 
the profession. 
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Defined in terms of his job, the educational psycholo- 
gist is a man, with special training in psychology, who 
is engaged in the cooperative undertaking of training 
teachers at the pre-service and in-service level. As such, 
ultimately he should participate, through his researches 
and around the conference table, in determining what 
education has most worth, how this education may be 
best achieved, and how the success being had may be 
best judged. More immediately he sits in the councils 
where the professional education of teachers is planned 
and then undertakes to contribute his part toward de- 
veloping the competencies demanded of teachers. 

To do his job well he must be acquainted with and 
have understanding of modern education as well as 
modern psychology. He must be familiar enough with 
educational theory to judge it intelligently; he must 
realistically relate methods to sought for outcomes; 
and his contribution to evaluation will be dependent in 
part at least upon his familiarity with the learnings 
being sought by teachers. He must, himself, be a 
teacher skilled enough to “practice what he preaches.” 
Furthermore, he must have sympathy with his fellow 
educators and some respect for their fields of concentra- 
tion. And added to all these, he must understand what 
makes administrators click; must be able to translate 
the language of the philosopher into symbols which have 
meaning to him; must have sympathy for the half-caste 
“special methods” people; and must often come to the 
defense of the poor benighted classroom teacher. 

Who would ever imagine that 4.2 semester hours of 
graduate study was adequate preparation for such re- 
sponsibilities? The answer is: that is the combined 
judgment of 200 of our leading educational psycholo- 
gists! 

After 25 years of trying to be an educational psy- 
chologist, I freely admit that his lot is not a very 
happy one. He is closely associated with two disciplines 
neither of whose followers have any great respect for 
him. His psychological brethren generally consider him 
of an inferior breed; while his fellow educators look 
upon him as an impractical theorist (seldom as well paid 
as they) whose courses are usually required by state 
certification laws, and must therefore be taken, but who 
really has little to contribute to the training of effective 
teachers. Educational psychologists seemingly have de- 
cided to reduce the tensions thus created in them by 
striving diligently to look more and more like "real" 
psychologists, while they withdraw from their colleagues 
in teacher education. This, in my opinion, is not an 
adequate solution to their problem. They can better 
gain prestige with other psychologists by making their 
field respectable through their own researches; and once 
they familiarize themselves with the thinking of, and 
the problems faced by, other educators, their unique 
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frame of reference will inevitably make itself felt in the 
education of teachers. 

They cannot play this role, however, if they have 
only a smattering of training in education. Whether it 
is actually necessary for graduate students to take all 
the courses in psychology which the “experts” polled 
by the Yale Committee seemed to think, I hesitate to 
say. Surely such courses won't harm them. On the 
other hand, I think it is safe to say that most of the 
practicing educational psychologists of today (certainly 
we older ones) took no such array of courses. It may 
well be that adequate preparation in a profession which 
straddles two disciplines will eventually require exten- 
sion of the normal period of graduate study from three 
to four years, In the meantime, it seems to me essen- 
tial that we increase the graduate study in education for 
educational psychologists considerably beyond any 4.2 
semester hours, even if this means sacrifice of some of 
the courses in psychology and allied fields. 

VERNER M. Sms 
University of Alabama 


Reactions to Siegel and Bernreuter 


To the Editor: 


The Comment in the May 1951 Number on “Foreign 
Language Requirements for Reading Current Psycho- 
logical Literature” written by Norma Siegel and Robert 
G. Bernreuter is an interesting piece of propaganda 
masquerading as a scientific investigation. It is argued 
that little need exists for an English-reading psychologist 
to have a reading knowledge of any other language to 
keep abreast of the current world literature in psy- 
chology. This contention is spuriously backed (1) by 
the premise that Psychological Abstracts covers the 
whole of the world’s current psychological literature and 
(2) by the assumption that a mere tabulation of the 
abstracts by language gives a true picture of the inter- 
national situation in psychology. 

It is probably true that there is more current psycho- 
logical literature being produced in English-writing coun- 
tries than in any one non-English-writing country but 
it is highly doubtful that current psychological literature 
in English totals more than all the current psychological 
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literature not in English. Only a fraction of the non- 
English literature receives citation in Psychological Ab- 
stracts for reasons other than inferiority or mere 
repetition. 

Tt is also to be borne in mind in a matter like this (1) 
that many of the war-torn countries of Europe are only 
beginning to resume psychological publication and (2) 
that publication of psychological literature is on the 
upswing in English as well as non-English countries. 

Last but not least it is to be recalled that serious 
researchers do not depend even on English translations 
of foreign works, let alone mere abstracts. 

F. C. SuMNER 
Howard University, 


To the Editor: 

Recently, this writer, in connection with his study of 
the graduate departments of psychology of 65 PhD- 
granting institutions, reviewed the language require- 
ments of these colleges for the doctorate in psychology. 
His findings may be of interest to some psychologists. 
For one thing, he found that in most colleges the lan- 
guages are thought of as instruments of research. He 
further found that French and German are the most 
frequently required languages, 50 or 76.9 per cent of 
the colleges requiring them. A few colleges require 
other languages such as Russian and Spanish. Most of 
the colleges (72.3 per cent) allow a substitution of an- 
other modern language in which there exists a signifi- 
cant body of psychological literature for either French 
or German. Seven of the colleges allow a substitution 
of some other research tool such as statistics, library 
techniques, research techniques, etc., for one of the re- 
quired languages. 

In view of Siegel and Bernreuter’s findings and since 
most colleges consider the foreign languages purely as 
instruments of research, should not each college re- 
consider its language requirements? This writer is of 
the opinion that more substitution of other research 
techniques such as statistics, experimental design, li- 
brary techniques, etc. should be allowed for the for- 
eign languages. 

ADAM PORUBEN, JR. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Sruart W. Cook 
nd Director oj the Research Center 


for Human Relations, New York University 


Head of the Department of Psychology a: 


Policy and Planning Board, American Psychological Association 
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Across the Secretary's Desk 
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The APA Placement Service 


It would be a good guess that in 1920 an active 
member of APA personally knew and was known 
by seventy-five per cent of the members of the 
Association. If this member wanted to employ a 
psychologist he could do so by choosing from among 
his personal acquaintances or from among those 
commended to him by his friends. Today, with 
the increased number, diversity, and geographical 
dispersion of psychologists, the potential employer 
cannot often find the best man for a given position 
by passing the word to a few colleagues. His circle 
of acquaintances includes an ever-shrinking per- 
centage of American psychologists and he may 
know no one at all in a field of specialization for 
which he is administratively responsible. It seems 
fairly clear that after an association reaches a cer- 
tain size it needs a personnel placement service and 
that that service will become more active as the or- 
ganization’s size increases. It seems clear, also, 
that the functional need for a placement service 
will vary with the heterogeneity of membership, for 
specialization as well as geography and numerosity 
can be a barrier to the sort of communication neces- 
sary for optimal personnel placement. 

The APA has long been past that point in its his- 
tory where its members first felt the need for a 
placement service. As Helen Wolfle reported a year 
ago (American Psychologist, June, 1950) the 
Placement Office here in headquarters is an estab- 
lished and active part of APA organization. Some- 
times the Placement System will contain many ap- 
plicants and few jobs, sometimes it will have the 
happier task of handling many jobs and few appli- 
cants. But its overall level of activity will very 
probably never diminish and will probably in- 
crease at a rate at least proportional to the in- 
crease in membership. This space is given to the 
description of the current operation of the place- 
ment service so that its potential users will know 


how it works and so its supporters (all APA mem- 


bers) will know what it is they are supporting. 

As in the past, the main part of APA placement 
activities is the maintenance in the Central Office 
of an active and interacting file of positions and 
seekers of positions. The operation of this sys- 
tem requires one-third to one-half the time of a 
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professional psychologist (now George Albee) and 
three-fourths of a secretary's time. These two 
people must have space, filing facilities and all 
other accoutrement necessary to keep office workers 
happily and productively employed. During the 
past four years the system has handled an aver- 
age of about 400 job requests annually and every 
year has registered from 400 to 700 psychologists. 
On the first of June 1951 there were 372 registrants 
in the system. During May and June 62 job 
requests were received and processed. The system 
annually receives about 1,500 letters and sends out 
approximately 6,000 pieces of mail of one kind or 
another. 

Since the Placement System serves a middle-man 
function it is in active correspondence on one hand 
with psychologists, administrators, deans and col- 
lege presidents who have jobs to be filled, and on 
the other with psychologists who are without jobs 
or are not happy with the ones they have. From 
potential employers of psychologists the service 
seeks complete information about the nature of the 
position—rank, salary, required or preferred speci- 
alty, age and sex, teaching load or other aspects of 
working conditions, etc. From registrants seeking 
employment the service receives, through the use 
of application forms, information on the individual's 
age, sex, specialties, salary expectations, geographi- 
cal preferences, etc. Also the registrant is asked 
for the names of three references. When a regis 
trant sends in his application form, his references 
are immediately contacted. When their letters 
come in, generally two weeks or more after the ini- 
tial receipt of the applicant's form, salient excerpts 
from them are typed on a form which is duplicated 
for sending to potential employers. Significant in- 
formation from the application blank is prepared 
to make quick and accurate connections between 
the applicant and any appropriate position which 
comes in. (Psychologists who wish to register 
with the system would do well to read the helpful 
hints Helen Wolfle set down in her 1950 article.) 

When a job request comes in, a series of key 
sorts yields the names of those individuals who 
meet the employer’s stated criteria, These names 
lead the Placement Officer back to the complete 
files on the individuals concerned. These files are 
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studied in order to check on possible inaccuracies 
and insensitivities of the classification code em- 
ployed. The forms of those individuals who best 
fit the stated job requirements are then sent to the 
employer, who can communicate with those who ap- 
peal to him most, 

By and large, the system works efficiently and 
equitably. Human fallibilities do insert themselves, 
however; for example, a job request comes in, a 
series of McBee sorts are made, individual files are 
studied, and data on four people are sent to a wait- 
ing employer. The employer studies the informa- 
tion, selects one man as the probable answer to his 
prayers and hurries off a letter of approach. Too 
often he finds that his man has for a month been 
on a new job in Oregon or Louisiana without bother- 
ing to inform the Placement System. 

Other difficulties arise when employers want to 
leave open the question of salary and when reg- 
istrants refuse to state their salary minima. The 
employer and applicant may do a good deal of care- 
ful preliminary maneuvering only to have negotia- 
tions fall apart when a $6,000 man is offered a 
$4,000 job. The applicant thinks the placement 
service is trying to sell him down the river and the 
employer thinks the placement service is trying to 
undermine his budget. The placement service hears 
from both. Things generally work better in the 
second go-round. y 

Location also presents problems. New York 
City and California are two places where a lot 
of psychologists are and where a lot more want 
to be. Placement could often happen more quickly 
if people did not have such preferences, but no one 
has any valid grounds to complain about these. 
The system sputters, though, when the man who 
says he will go anywhere turns out to exclude from 
his definition of anywhere all places that are a 
thousand miles or more from home or not on the 
Lord’s side of the Mason and Dixon line. 

This is the “official” Placement System. It op- 
erates principally by mail, but at annual meeting 
time it is transplanted to convention headquarters 
and generally, with the help of volunteers, does a 
tushing business. The “official” system, however, 
does not encompass all the placement activities of 
the APA. There is the listing of jobs in the 
There have been such 
things as published lists of graduate assistantships 
and of intern training centers, and there is our col- 


laboration with the National Register. In the lat- 
ter connection, and in addition to a good deal of 
miscellaneous informal work with governmental 
agencies on their personnel problems, we have re- 
cently received from a governmental agency a re- 
quest for the immediate construction of a list of 
those psychologists who, on the register-directory 
questionnaires sent out in April of this year, indi- 
cate that they are “attitudinally available” for em- 
ployment in military or governmental jobs con- 
nected with the national emergency. This list, if 
it is constructed, will include the names, ranks and 
specialties of those psychologists who indicated that 
they might be willing to arrange a leave of some 
duration to accept governmental or military em- 
ployment. If the construction of such a list is 
judged both wise and feasible, it will be in the 
hands of governmental and military employers by 
the first of September—two months or so in advance 
of our planned IBM analysis of the register-direc- 
tory questionnaires. 

In addition to these operations, the APA also 
carries on an under-the-desk placement function. 
A number of people would like to change jobs but, 
for one reason or another, do not want to go through 
placement channels. They will write or visit the 
Central Office to say, in confidence or semi-con- 
fidence, that they may be available if something 
really good comes along—which sometimes hap- 
pens. Employers with top level positions to fill 
now and again visit the office to see if anyone has 
bright ideas about who might be suitable and who 
might be had. These jobs are sometimes of the sort 
that must be filled by people who already are 
happy in jobs and who may never have heard of 
the Placement System. 

All in all, the Central Office invests a good deal of 
its effort in the placement function. It is a fairly 
expensive operation. A cost accountant would 
probably find that placement activities cost APA 
around $10,000 a year. We are unable to tell ac- 
curately how many placements we get for that 
amount of expenditure, for the system operates 
without adequate feed-back. Jobs come in. Ap- 
plicants register. Applicants are referred to em- 
ployers. Applicants get jobs. Jobs get filled. 
But many times there is no way of telling how 
much the APA had to do with the whole thing. 
Few will want to doubt the value of a placement 
service, however, and not many will fail to see that 
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the existence of a placement service is important 
cement for holding the organization together. We 
have tentative plans for changing the system in 
ways that may make it both more effective and less 
expensive, but for a while it will operate in its 
present manner. 

Psychologists may be interested in some facts 
about the current flow of jobs and people through 
the system, for therein is an indication of employ- 
ment trends. 

On July 1, 1951, 280 men and 92 women were 
registered in the system. Of the men, 195 held 
the PhD degree and 85 were either Masters of 
Arts or Masters of Science. Of the women, 48 were 
PhD's and 44 Masters. During May and June, we 
received 62 job requests. Forty of these specified 
males only, none specified females. ‘Forty-six 
wanted only people with the PhD degree, twelve 
specified the Master’s degree, and four would take 
either a Master’s degree or a PhD. These facts 
suggest that women of any kind and both women 
and men without the PhD degree will have more 
difficulty finding jobs than will men with the PhD. 
These figures, as compared with those Helen Wolfle 
presented a year ago, seem to indicate that em- 
ployment possibilities at the MA level are diminish- 
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ing somewhat since the end of World War II. Our 
figures, however, are not optimally complete. 
Twenty-six of the 62 May-June requests were 
for academic positions. During the May-June pe- 
riod in 1950, there were 41 academic requests. 
This drop probably indicates the hesitancy of 
academic people to add or replace staff members 
in the face of an expected decline in enrollment. 


There were ten fewer requests during May and . | 


June, 1951 than during the same period a year ago. 
The number of registrants is appreciably greater. 
Since a majority of our registrants are young and 
unestablished people, the indication is that the 
shortage of younger people that was felt. after 
World War II no longer exists. The experience of 
military and governmental employers supports this 
notion. These employers are now searching, some- 
times frantically, for people who are six to ten years 
beyond the PhD and who can direct research or de- 
velopmental projects. The employers say they 
“can find plenty of Indians, but few Chiefs." In 
1947, there appeared to be more Chiefs than In- 
dians. Our relatively inadequate data, however, 
indicate the necessity of reservations in connection 
with this problem. 
FILLMORE H. SANFORD 
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Ellen B. Sullivan, professor of psychology at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, died on June 
25, 1951. She had been with the University since 
1918, when it was known as the Southern Branch 
of the University of California. 


Janet Alexander Perlman died November 16, 
1950. 


Diplomates of ABEPP. In six previous issues 
of the American Psychologist (Volume 3, Number 
5, May 1948; Volume 3, Number 8, August 1948; 
Volume 4, Number 6, June 1949; Volume 4, Num- 
ber 8, August 1949; Volume 5, Number 6, June 
1950; Volume 5, Number 11, November 1950) the 
American Board of Examiners in Professional 
Psychology has announced the award of its diploma 
to 873 members of the APA in the indicated pro- 
fessional specialties. The Board announces here- 
with its award of diplomas to another 120 mem- 


bers of the APA in the indicated professional 


Specialties. "These seven announcements represent 
the award of 993 diplomas to senior members in 
professional fields of psychology on the basis of a 
review of individual qualifications and without 
written and oral examination. The award of di- 
plomas to candidates who have qualified for the di- 
ploma by satisfactory performance on written and 
oral examinations has been separately announced in 
the American Psychologist. 


CLINICAL 


Olson, Willard C. 
Oswalt, Edna Rickey 
Palm, Rose 

Pattie, Frank A. 
Peterson, Kenneth M. 
Pollens, Bertram 


Quadfasel, Angela Folsom 


Quayle, Margaret S. 
Rautman, Arthur L. 
Ressner, Joseph E. 
Robinson, Mary F. 
Rouke, Fabian L. 
Russell, James H. 


Russo, Salvatore 
Shea, Helena H. 
Shugerman, Estelle E. 
Singer, William B. 
Sommers, Vita Stein 
Staiman, Martin G. 
Steer, Max D. 
Stofflet, Elliott H. 
"Tomlinson, Brian E. 
Warner, M. La Vinia 
Watkins, John G. 
Watson, Walter E. 
Watts, Frederick P. 


COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 


Anderson, John P. 
Burnham, Paul S. 
Clark, Glynn E. 
Cooperman, Irene G. 
Dealey, William L. 
Diamond, Solomon 
Dudek, Edmund E. 
Ekdahl, Adolph G. 
Ewing, Thomas N. 
Fahey, George L. 
Fay, Paul J. 

Gates, Louise W. 


Glenn, William Darby, Jr. 


Hartson, Louis D. 
Hitchcock, Arthur A. 
Ives, Olive L. 
Kinzer, John R. 
Livesay, Thayne M. 
Meyer, Lorenz A. 
Palmer, Harold J. 


Paulsen, Gaige B 
Pritchard, Miriam C. 
Raskin, Evelyn 
Rhulman, Jessie 
Rigg, Melvin G. 
Riggs, Lawrence A. 
Roberts, John R. 
Schwebel, Milton 
Smith, Leo Fred 
Stanton, Joseph O 
Stanton, Mildred B. 
Sweeney, Mary Agnes 
Thomas, William F. 
Todd, J. Edward 
Waldrop, Robert S. 
Wallace, Isabel King 
Wantman, Morey J. 
West, Elmer D. 
Williams, Malcolm J. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Allen, Doris Twitchell 
Ball, Josephine 

Blos, Peter 

Boder, David P. 
Canady, Herman G. 
Cook, Stuart W. 


Cox, Rachel Dunaway ' 


Dalton, Robert H. 
Darrow, Chester W. 
Dombey, Edith H. 
Frandsen, Arden N. 
Gehman, Ila Holsopple 
Gillette, Annette L. 
Gilliland, Adam R. 
Gilliland, Lois Garrett 
Goldfarb, William 


Hamlett, Iona Cuyler 
Heisler, Anne R. 
Hincks, Elizabeth M. 
Humber, Wilbur James 
Janke, Leota Long 
Kernan, Eva Cecilia 
Kimber, J. A. Morris 
Kirk, Samuel A. 
Lawton, George 
Levine, Albert J. 
Mason, Evelyn S. 
McAndrew, Helton 
McCulloch, Thomas L. 
Morgan, William J. 
Morse, Philip W. 
Murphy, Miles 


Baker, Lynn E. 
Barnes, Elinor J. 
Biel, William C. 
Bishop, Ruth 
Erdélyi, Michael 
Finan, John L. 
Gamble, Allen O. 
Graver, Harold A. 
Hersey, Rexford B. 
Humes, John F. 
Imus, Henry A. 
Kephart, Newell C. 


In a recent listing of diplomas awarded by the 
Board, the field of specialization for Dr. Elaine F. 
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McGinnis, John M. 
Poruben, Adam, Jr. 
Scott, Clifford E. 
Seitz, Clifford P. 

Sisk, Henry L. 
Smeltzer, Clarence H. 
Stagner, Ross 
Swartz, Blair K. 
Trawick, MacEldin 
Willits, John M. 
Worbois, Greydon M. 
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Kinder was listed as counseling and guidance. 
This listing is incorrect; her diploma was awarded in 
the field of clinical psychology, and the Board takes 
this opportunity to make a formal correction of its 
earlier error in listing. 


The American Board of Examiners in Pro- 
fessional Psychology has also recently completed 
the administration of its second oral examination 
for 17 candidates who had qualified on either of the 
Board’s two earlier written examinations. This 


oral examination, held in New York City in May. 


1951, was scheduled in the main for eligible candi- 
dates on or near the east coast. 

The oral examining system required two three- 
man examining teams, each of which was responsible 
for two parts of a four-part oral, covering the fol- 
lowing areas: 


1. Diagnosis or evaluation. (The definition of 
the professional psychologist's problem.) 

2. Therapy and/or recommendations. 
to solve the professional problem.) 

3. Skill in the interpretation and use of research 
findings. (What valid knowledge exists about 
the problem.) 

4. Organization and administrative problems of 
professional psychology. (What are the con- 
ditions of professional practice.) 


(How 


At the conclusion of the examination, the Board 
met and reviewed the individual reports from the 
oral examiners and the entire file of information on 
each candidate in order to arrive at its final de- 
cisions. 

As a result of these examination and review pro- 
cedures, the American Board of Examiners in Pro- 
fessional Psychology is pleased to announce the 
award of its diplomas to the following 13 candi- 
dates who have satisfactorily completed both writ- 
ten and oral examinations, in addition to all other 
requirements of training, experience, and endorse- 
ments: , 


Robert M. Allen 
Margaret Brenman 
Urie Bronfenbrenner 
Bernard J. Covner 
Edmund F. Fuchs 
Frank J. Harris 
Ralph E. Jenson 
George S. Klein 
Gerald R. Pascal 


Clinical Psychology 
Clinical Psychology 
Clinical Psychology 
Industrial Psychology 
Industrial Psychology 
Industrial Psychology 
Counseling and Guidance 
Clinical Psychology 
Clinical Psychology 
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Leslie Phillips 

Julian B. Rotter 
Seymour B. Sarason 
Harvey A. Stackman, Jr. 


Clinical Psychology 
Clinical Psychology 
Clinical Psychology 
Industrial Psychology 


The Board wishes to acknowledge its indebtedness 
to the following psychologists who served as mem- 
bers of examining teams for this second oral ex- 
amination. 


Fred Brown 

William J. E. Crissy 
Leonard W. Ferguson 
Albert J. Harris 
Solomon Machover 
Robert B. Selover 
Arthur E. Traxler 
Simon H. Tulchin 
Alexander G. Wesman 
Austin B. Wood 
Robert A. Young 
Joseph Zubin 


Clinical Psychology 
Industrial Psychology 
Industrial Psychology 
Clinical Psychology 
Clinical Psychology 
Industrial Psychology 
Counseling and Guidance 
Clinical Psychology 
Counseling and Guidance 
Counseling and Guidance 
Clinical Psychology 
Clinical Psychology 


Richard M. Elliott, who recently retired as 
chairman of the department, is continuing as pro- 
fessor of psychology at the University of Minnesota. 
He had been chairman since 1919. On June 7, 


1951 a "recognition" dinner was held and a bound 
volume of letters from students, colleagues, and 
friends was presented as a memento of his dis- 


tinguished service to psychology. 


Ernest R. Hilgard has been appointed dean of 
the graduate division at Stanford University. He 
will take over his new duties September 1. Dr. 
Hilgard's successor as head of the department of 
psychology has not yet been announced. 


At the Menninger Foundation, Robert C. Chall- 
man, director of the psychological staff, has re- 
cently resigned to enter private practice in Minne- 
apolis. He is replaced by Robert R. Holt of the 
research department. Other staff changes are: 
Milton Wexler is leaving to go into private prac- 
tice in Los Angeles, after spending two months in 
Norway this summer in a consultant capacity. 
Grace Heider who has been working on the infancy 
research project is also leaving. Martin Mayman 
is joining the staff as associate psychologist in the 
department of education. Riley W. Gardner will 
be resident psychologist in the department of adult 
psychiatry. George S. Klein, senior psychologist, 
who has been a visiting lecturer and research asso- 
ciate at Harvard University for the past year, plans 
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to spend another year at Harvard before returning 
to Topeka. The psychological staff of the Men- 
ninger Foundation now includes, in addition to the 
above: Paul Bergman, Sibylle K. Escalona, sen- 
ior psychologists; Gerald A. Ehrenreich, Dorothy 
S. Fuller, Philip S. Holzman, Walter Kass, 
Lester B. Luborsky, and Herbert J. Schles- 
inger, associate psychologists; and Irene Hol- 
lingsworth and Verlyn L. Norris, assistant 
psychologists. 


Howard H. Kendler has been appointed chair- 
man of the department of psychology at the Uni- 
versity College of New York University. He has 
also been promoted to the rank of professor in both 
the Graduate School and University College. 
Frank N. Marzocco of the State University of 
Iowa has been appointed assistant professor of 
psychology in both the Graduate School and Uni- 
versity College of New York University. 


Bernard M. Kramer, formerly with the Com- 
mittee on Education, Training and Research in 
Race Relations of the University of Chicago, is 
now research social psychologist with the New York 
State Mental Health Commission at 171 Marshall 
St., in Syracuse, New York. 


Raymond J. McCall is leaving St. John's Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, where he has been professor of 
philosophy and psychology, to take the post of chair- 
man of the department of psychology in De Paul 
University, Chicago. 


Harold A. Delp, who has been assistant pro- 
fessor of educational psychology and director of the 
Psycho-Educational Clinic at the University of 
Minnesota, has accepted a position as coordinator 
of educational activities at the Training School, 
Vineland, New Jersey. 


New appointments in the department of psychol- 
ogy at Queens College are Milton W. Horowitz 
as assistant professor and Nicholas J. Pastore as 
instructor. 


Arthur H. Brayfield has been appointed head 
9f the department of psychology at Kansas State 
College, effective September 1. 


Morton A. Seidenfeld, director of psychological 
Services of the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, will speak on “Psychological Aspects of 
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Poliomyelitis” at the Second International Polio- 
myelitis Conference in Copenhagen, Denmark, Sep- 
tember 3 to 7. 


A. H. Maslow has left Brooklyn College to 
accept an appointment at Brandeis University. 
Dr. Maslow has been teaching this summer at the 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 


Wallace H. Wulfeck, vice president of the 
William Esty Company, Inc., has been elected to 
the board of directors of Dunlap and Associates, 
Inc. 


The psychology department of San Diego State 
College has had a group of visiting lecturers during 
the summer term. They include Arthur G. Bills, 
B. von Haller Gilmer, Joan Morton Kelley, 
Rensis Likert, Loh Seng Tsai, and Joseph 
Zubin. 


Harold E. Paine has resigned his position as 
assistant professor of psychology at Kent State 
University to take a clinical position with the State 
Bureau of Juvenile Research at Columbus, Ohio. 


David C. McClelland and family are spending 
the summer in Europe, where he is offering a 
course in social psychology at the Salzburg Seminar 
for Americans. 


The department of psychology at Indiana Uni- 
versity has recently made three new appointments. 
James P. Egan, formerly of the University of 
Wisconsin, has been appointed associate professor; 
Harry G. Yamaguchi, formerly in the psychiatric 
service of the clinic of the New Haven Mental 


.Hygiene Society, has been appointed assistant pro- 


fessor in clinical psychology; and Donald W. 
Lauer, formerly of the University of Michigan, 
has been appointed assistant professor. 


Fred E. Fiedler has been on leave from the 
University of Chicago this summer to work at the 
Combat Crew Training Research Laboratory, 
HRRC, Randolph Field, Texas. 


Sherman Ross of the University of Maryland 
has been appointed Physiological Psychologist at 
the Human Resources Division of the Office of 
Naval Research, Washington, D. C. 


Virginia Miles has been appointed to the staff 
of Alexander Smith, Inc., where she will be in 
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charge of research in connection with the advertis- 
ing, sales promotion, and public relations activities 
of the firm. 


The staff of the psychology department of the 
Dr. Norman M. Beatty Memorial Hospital, West- 
ville, Indiana, now consists of the following: Wil- 
son H. Guertin, supervising psychologist; Harry 
W. Blair, senior psychologist; and Stanley Rosen- 
man, John McAllister, Victor Zilaitis, and Rex 
Hurt, interns. 


Elisabeth F. Hellersberg, clinical psychologist 
and practicing psychoanalyst, has joined the staff 
of the new Gesell Institute of Child Development, 
New Haven. She will be in charge of child 
therapy. 


Glen Grimsley, consulting industrial psycholo- 
gist with General Motors Institute, Flint, Michigan, 
has been appointed research director of the Psycho- 
logical Research Center, Los Angeles, California. 
He will also serve part time on the faculty of the 
University of Southern California. 


Stanley G. Dulsky has resigned as associate 
director of the Chicago Psychological Institute to 
enter private practice as a consulting psychologist. 
Johanna Krout has joined the Institute as asso- 
ciate director and child therapist, having resigned as 
research assistant professor of education at the 
University of Illinois. Maurice H. Krout, di- 
rector of the Institute, has recently been elected 
a Fellow of the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency. 


Phyllis F. Bartelme has joined the staff of the 


National Society for Crippled Children and Adults. 


as field representative and consultant in psychology. 
She had formerly been research consultant for the 
Institute of Welfare Research of the Community 
Service Society. š 


Wayne Dennis, formerly head of the depart- 
ment of psychology at the University of Pittsburgh, 
has accepted an appointment as head of the depart- 
ment of psychology at Brooklyn College. Ernst 
Prelinger and William S. Barker have also ac- 
cepted appointments at Brooklyn College. Both 
have been at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Nathan Greenbaum has joined the staff of the 
Menorah Hospital of Kansas City, Missouri as 
psychologist in the department of psychiatry. 
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Robert P. Holston has joined the psychological 
staff of Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc. (New 
York office) as consulting industrial psychologist. 
He was previously assistant professor of social 
psychology in the Maxwell School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs of Syracuse University. 


Art A. Kramish, formerly personal counselor in 
the vocational rehabilitation and education division 
of the VA in Denver, Colorado, has accepted a 
position as clinical psychologist at the VA hospital 
in Lexington, Kentucky. 


Alfred B. Udow has joined the staff of Ted 
Bates and Company, Advertising, 630 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York to supervise marketing research 
activities for Palmolive Soap. He was formerly 
manager of the research department of Foote, 
Cone and Belding in New York. 


Noble H. Kelley has resigned as chairman of 
the department of psychology and director of the 
psychological services center at the University of 
Louisville to accept an appointment as chairman 
of the department of psychology and director of 
psychological services at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, Illinois, beginning September 
i's 


At Duke University George H. Collier and 
Norman Guttman have been appointed assistant 
professors of psychology. Robert J. Filer has been 
appointed assistant professor of psychology and 


chief psychologist of the Durham Child Guidance 


Clinic. 


Leonard D. Goodstein, formerly of Hofstra 
College, has been appointed instructor in psychol- 
ogy at the State University of Iowa. He will also 
be associated with the Student Counseling Office. 


The Clinical Psychology Service at the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt VA Hospital, Montrose, 
N. Y., has been activated with the following staff: 
Seymour G. Klebanoff, chief; Peter J. Napoli, su- 
pervisor of testing and training; Jerome L. Singer, 
supervisor of research; Joseph M. Sacks, supervisor 
of psychotherapy; Ruth Peck; and George D. 
Goldman. Trainees assigned to the Service are 
Emanuel Starer, Samuel Prensky, Leon Menaker, 
Donald Tomblen, Avrom Leve, Mrs. Maethel 
Shindelman, Mark Grunes, Leo Katz, Bernard 
White, and Frank Wexler. 


Tes 
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The Committee on Publications of the Divi- 
sion of Childhood and Adolescence has recently 
completed a survey of the Division’s members 
concerning the adequacy of journal resources in 
the field. Questionnaires were returned by approxi- 
mately 19 per cent of the members. A brief sum- 
mary of these findings, which will be discussed at 
the annual business meeting of the Division, are: 
a majority of the respondents say that present 
publication outlets in child and adolescent psychol- 
ogy are adequate, that the coverage also is ade- 
quate, and they would not favor an attempt to 
found a new journal in the field. However, if a 
new journal were founded a majority would support 
it. The major problems seemed to be (1) publi- 
cation lag and (2) the articles in the field are scat- 
tered in too many journals. 


The psychologists of the National Institute 
of Mental Health, U. S. Public Health Service, 
announce an all-day meeting of chief psychologists 
in state mental health programs on August 30 in the 
Rose Room, third floor, Hotel Chicagoan, 67 West 
Madison St., Chicago, for the purposes of dis- 
cussing mutual problems, sharing experiences, and 
obtaining suggestions that will make for better 
local, state, and national mental health programs. 


Work Conferences in Mental Health Re- 
search. The National Institute of Mental Health 
has approved a grant to the National Training 
Laboratory for Group Development for a series 
of interdisciplinary work conferences on problems 
of mental health research. 

An advisory committee with Ronald Lippitt as 
chairman provides overall guidance to the project. 
David Shakow is representative of psychology. 
Other members are Jacob E. Finesinger (psychi- 
atry), Margaret Mead (anthropology), W. F. Og- 
burn (sociology), and Harold G. Wolff (neurology). 
Ex officio members include Leland P. Bradford, di- 
rector of the National Training Laboratory for 
Group Development, and John A. Clausen’ and 
John C. Eberhart, both of the National Institute 
of Mental Health. Margaret Batron Luszki is 
project coordinator. Offices of the project are at 
the National Training Laboratory for Group De- 
velopment, 1201 16th St, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 

The project will operate through a series of 
three-day work conferences held just before the 


national conventions of each allied discipline. 
Participation will be by invitation, and will be lim- 
ited to key persons actively engaged in interdisci- 
plinary research in the general area of mental 
health. 

To provide an opportunity for psychologists and 
sociologists to react to proposed plans and to col- 
laborate in the development of the project a din- 
ner meeting will be held in Chicago on September 
4. A work conference in conjunction with the an- 
nual meeting of the APA is scheduled for 1952. 


The Department of Psychology, University 
of Chicago, announces a three-day advanced work- 
shop on September 6, 7, and 8, 1951 in the use of 
the Rorschach in adolescence and senescence. The 
selected records will demonstrate pressures and 
conflicts in adolescents; reactive attitudes of 
senescents; the anxieties activated in these two 
personality phases; and the ego's defenses to the 
respective stresses. Dr. S. J. Beck will conduct 
all sessions. Fee, $35. For information write to 
the Chairman, Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Source material on the use of television in 
education and mass training is being collected 
by the Training Applications Section of the Hu- 
man Engineering Division, Special Devices Center 
of the ONR. The Section is especially interested in 
the application of such material in the military situ- 
ation. Persons having bibliographical and re- 
search data which would be of help in this en- 
deavor are asked to communicate with Alexander 
Goldman, Code 640, Special Devices Center, Of- 
fice of Naval Research, Port Washington, New 


York. 


The Florida State University announces the 
introduction of a complete doctoral program in 
psychology, with specialties in the following fields: 
general-experimental psychology, clinical psychol- 
ogy, child development, counseling and guidance, 
and special education. This program is patterned 
after the requirements set up by the American 
Psychological Association and, in the case of vo- 
cational guidance, by the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. In clinical psychology the 
prescribed courses, practicum, and internship fol- 
low the proposals of the Committee on Training 
in Clinical Psychology of the APA. The psychol- 
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ogy staff at the Florida State University now in- 
cludes 17 full time members. There are about 70 
graduate students, and more than 50 graduate 
courses offered. Basic foundational courses form 
the groundwork for all specialties. Thirty-five 
MA degrees in psychology were awarded between 
1947 and 1950. 


The Motor Skills Research Exchange is now in 
its third year. It appears quarterly and contains 
news about major skills research programs, ab- 
stracts reporting research underway or completed 
but not formally reported, articles on skills, and 
book reviews. Subscription is $1.00 per year for 
individuals and $3.00 for libraries. Write to 
Motor Skills Research Exchange, Department of 
Psychology, University of Louisville, Louisville 8, 
Kentucky, to obtain further information or to sub- 
mit material. Sample copies are available on re- 
quest. 


Current Science Publications, Inc. has announced 
the publication of a new fortnightly journal, Cur- 
rent Research, for the prompt publication of brief 
original research reports in the field of psychology 
and other sciences. By charging a publication fee 
of $10.00 they will be able to expand the journal 
indefinitely, and thus eliminate publication lag. 
The first issue will be published on October 5. 
The editor has invited contributions of APA mem- 
bers and has stated that the articles will be printed 
within 30 days after receipt. 

Current Science Publications, Inc, was recently 
founded by a small group of Washington scientists, 
among them two psychologists, Walter V. Bingham 
and Dean R. Brimhall. 


The second annual meeting of the Society 
for Clinical and Experimental Hypnosis will be 
held on September 29, 1951 at the New York 
Academy of Sciences, New York City, starting at 
10:00 a.m. All who are interested in the scientific 
aspects of hypnosis will be welcome. 

The first Annual Review of Hypnosis will be pub- 
lished by the Society in early September. A limited 
number of copies will be available to non-members 
at $1.00 per copy. Make checks payable to Dr. 
Hugo G. Beigel, Psychology Department, Long 
Island University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Announcement has been made of two new of- 
ficials of the National Science Foundation. Harry 
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C. Kelly, a physicist who has been head of the 
Scientific Section of the Office of Naval Research 
in Chicago, has been named assistant director for 
the Division of Scientific Personnel and Education, 
This Division will be responsible for.the develop- 
ment and administration of programs concerned 
with the granting of scholarships and fellowships 
by the Foundation. John Field, who has been on 
leave of absence as chairman of the department of 
physiology of the University of California Medical 
School to serve as head of the Biology Branch of 
the Offce of Naval Research, has been appointed 
head of the Foundation’s Division of Biological 
Sciences. 


A grant of $300,000 from the Ford Founda- 
tion to Harvard University will be used to sup- 
port two projects: a study of the physiological and 
psychological effects of adrenal hormones to be car- 
ried out by the Medical School; and a study con- 
cerned with research and training on human rela- 
tions to be done in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 


The Rockefeller Foundation has made a 
grant to the School of Public Health, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, to conduct studies in social 
processes in public health and medical care adminis- 
tration. Charles A. Metzner has been appointed 
research associate to direct the studies. 


The Saranac Lake Study and Craft Guild 
research project on the social and psychological 
factors in the rehabilitation vs. relapse of tubercu- 
lous ex-patients (Daniel H. Harris, principal in- 
vestigator) which was supported by the Office of 
Naval Research during the two years ending June 
30, 1951, has received grants totaling $18,250 for 
the coming year from the National Tuberculosis 
Association and the U. S. Public Health Service. 
The collection of detailed initial data on 300 pa- 
tients approaching the stage of arrest of the disease 
has been completed; analysis of these data and fol- 
low-up procedures are now being undertaken. 


The Counseling Center, Department of Psy- 
chology, University of Chicago, has received à 
grant of $127,000 from the Medical Sciences Divi- 
sion of the Rockefeller Foundation for a three-year 
continuation of its research program for investigat- 
ing the process and outcomes of psychotherapy. 
Two years ago the Foundation made a smaller 
grant for the initiation of the research. 


Psvcuorocrcant Notes AND News 


Among those engaged in the research are Carl 
R. Rogers, John M. Butler, Thomas Gordon, Don- 
ald Grummon, James G. Miller, and Jules Seeman 
of the department of psychology staff; and Robert 
Anderson, Daniel Bergman, Oliver Bown, Sarah 
‘laine Dorfman, Margaret Hartley, Esselyn 
and William Watson, associated with the 
Counseling Center. O. Hobart Mowrer and David 
Shakow are acting as consultants. 


A new reference work, “Selected References on 
Test Construction, Mental Test Theory, and Sta- 
tistics, 1921-1949,” by Howard W. Goheen and 
Samuel Kavruck of the Test Development Section, 
U. S. Civil Service Commission has been published 
by the Government Printing Office. Copies may be 
ordered directly from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


A comprehensive bibliography of stuttering 
has been compiled at Northwestern University. It 
covers all available foreign and English title litera- 
ture through 1950. It is mimeographed, bound, 
155 pages, and contains about 3,000 items listed ac- 
cording to author. Editor is Charles Elliott, School 
of Speech. Price, $2.00 plus 25¢ mailing charge. 
Available through The Book Box, 1612 Chicago 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


VACANCIES 


Research assistant, starting September 1 for one 
Or two years. Two half time or one full time 
person to work on ONR research on hormonal in- 
fluences in learning. PhD preferred for full time 
position; part time person may enroll for graduate 
Work. Salary, $1,500 for half time, plus $600 for 
full time summer work; $3,000-$4,200 for full 
time, depending on experience. Write immediately 
to Dr. M. H. Applezweig, Psychological Laboratory, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Three internships in clinical psychology 
available September 15. MA degree or equivalent 
desirable, No stipend, but traveling expenses will 
be paid. Work includes experience in diagnostic 
testing and research in orthopsychiatric clinic set- 
ting utilizing services of psychologist, psychiatrist, 
and psychiatric social workers. Apply to Dr. Mil- 
ton V. Kline, Division of Mental Hygiene, West- 
Chester County Department of Health, County 
Office Building, White Plains, New York. 
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Classification Supervisor I. Male, college de- 
gree in a social science and one year graduate work 
in approved school of social work, plus two years 
experience in prison administration or parole or 
probation work, one year in supervisory capacity. 
Additional experience may substitute for year of 
graduate work. Work is under administrative di- 
rection of Classification Director in supervising 
classification of penal inmates and functioning of 
rehabilitation program. Openings available at 
Maryland Penitentiary and at the House of Cor- 
rection, Jessup, Maryland. Salary, $3,900-$4,875. 
Apply to the Office of the State Employment Com- 
missioner, 31 Light St., Baltimore 2, Maryland. 

Assistant psychologist (Psychologist AA). 
Female preferred, bachelor's degree in psychology 
plus one year graduate study in clinical psychology. 
Supervised experience in administration and inter- 
pretation of tests may be substituted for graduate 
work on basis of 2 years experience for 1 year of 
study. Should have some knowledge of projective 
techniques. Work in diagnostic and therapeutic 
program of hospital of approximately 2,000 mental 
patients. Salary $2,972-$3,752. Apply to Gran- 
ville L. Jones, M.D., Supt., Eastern State Hospital, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Intake Worker and counselor, either sex, MA 
in vocational guidance or related field. Several 
years experience in a Jewish vocational service or 
related experience desirable. Salary, $3,359- 
$5,279. Apply to Jewish Vocational Service, 1249 
Griswold, Detroit 26, Michigan. 

Clinical psychologist, male, PhD with one year 
of hospital experience plus one year of college teach- 
ing experience. Also, position for male PhD or 
one who has completed class work for PhD, to 
teach general psychology. Salaries approxi- 
proximately $3,600 for nine months with possibility 
of two months of summer teaching, if desired. Ap- 
ply to Dr. H. B. Reed, Department of Psychology, 
Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas. 

Psychologist, PhD, male, to teach clinical and 
other courses and to give one-third time to the Uni- 
versity Psychological Clinic. Start in September. 
Salary, $3,500 to $3,990 depending upon training 
and experience. Apply to Dr. Raleigh M. Drake, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, sending qualifi- 
cations and possibility of an interview. 

Consulting psychologist in office of practicing 
psychiatrist. MA, or preferably PhD, at least two 
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years of paid supervised experience in psycho- 
therapy. Duties involve psychotherapy, child 
guidance, counseling and diagnostic testing. Posi- 
tion requires a mature individual capable of diag- 
nosing, outlining, and carrying through a psycho- 
therapeutic program. Salary, $4,000 minimum. 
Write to Elmer Peterson, M.D., 809 Medico-Dental 
Building, San Diego, California. 

Clinical psychologist. MA, at least three years 
experience, one year experience with children, 
preferably in a clinic setting. Salary range, $3,516— 
$4,176. Apply to Paul F. Dunn, M.D., Director, 
Child Guidance Center of Harrisburg, 107 Boas St., 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Clinical psychologist, Tulsa Child Guidance 
Clinic. Will be acting director with title of assistant 
director. PhD, two years experience in child 
guidance, and ability to work with medical profes- 
sion required. Good possibility of permanent posi- 
tion for suitable person. Salary, $8,000. Apply to 
Tom R. Turner, M.D., Chairman Personnel Com- 
mittee, Board of Directors, Tulsa Child Guidance 
Clinic, 604 South Cincinnati, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Clinical psychologist to work as member of 
team with psychiatrist and psychiatric social worker 
in child guidance clinic. Eventual training of 
psychological interns. PhD, clinical experience 
with children and in administration of Rorschach 
required, Salary, approximately $4,500. Apply to 
Alberta Jones, M.D., Director, Child Guidance 
Clinic of Marion County, 1949 E. 11th St., Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Assistant professor, to teach clinical psychol- 
ogy at graduate level and abnormal psychology and 
mental hygiene at undergraduate level. Must have 
definite research interests. Male, PhD., clinical ex- 
perience desirable though not essential beyond that 
gained in graduate program. Prefer interest in 
projective techniques and child areas, Apply to 
M. C. Langhorne, Chairman, Psychology Depart- 
ment, Emory University, P.O. Box 2, Emory Uni- 
versity, Georgia, 

Professor of psychology at Waterloo College, 
either sex, at least MA degree and experience in 
teaching, counseling, and testing. Some back- 
ground in philosophy and theology desirable. Pro- 
fessor of psychology is also usually head of the 
department. Candidate must be a communicant 
member of a protestant church, active in church 
work and community affairs. Salary, $3,000 or 
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more depending on qualifications. Apply to H. T. 
Lehmann, Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada, 

Assistant professor, to assist in general course 
and teach statistics, experimental and applied psy- 
chology, individual differences, learning theory, oc- 
casionally supervise master’s theses, advise psychol- 
ogy majors, and supervise graduate students, 
Male preferred, PhD, experience of at least two 
semesters of teaching. Dealing with undergradu- 
ates especially important. Salary range, $3,200- 
$3,500. Strong candidate may be considered for 
associate professorship. Apply to Dean Luther W. 
Stalnaker, College of Liberal Arts, Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines 11, Iowa. 

Research associate, Institute for Applied Ex- 
perimental Psychology, Tufts College, to work on 
government project, surveying present training aids, 
devices, and procedures for individual weapons 
training, and prepare recommendations for future 


needs. Male, MA or preferably PhD, training and. 


experience in education and training with particular 
competence in development and application of train- 
ing aids and devices. Experience with military 
training problems and procedures, especially gun- 
nery training, desirable. Salary range, $4,000- 
$7,000. Apply.to Leonard C. Mead, Department 
of Psychology, Tufts College, Medford 55, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Director of research project on the conditions 
and needs of old people in Victoria, Australia. The 
project, which is sponsored by the Sidney Myer 
Trust in conjunction with the Rotary Club of Mel- 
bourne, will be under the general supervision of the 
Department of Social Studies of the University of 
Melbourne. Applicants should have a degree in 
one or more of the social sciences, and have ex- 
perience in conducting of social surveys. Salary, 
up to £1500, according to qualifications and eX- 
perience, and a first class return passage to Mel- 
bourne will be paid. Applications, stating agè, 
qualifications, experience, names of at least two 
references, and a medical certificate should reach 
the Registrar, University of Melbourne, N.3, Vic- 
toria, Australia by September 14, 1951. A copy of 
the application should also be sent to the Secretary, 


Association of Universities of the British Common- ~ 


wealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 
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A THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK FOR PERSONALITY 
AND SOCIAL BEHAVIOR' 


ROBERT R. SEARS 


Harvard University 


personality and social psychology, and to in- 

dicate what seem to me the directions further 
development of these fields is likely to take. Partly 
these directions are dictated by more general de- 
velopments in psychology and the social sciences; 
but partly they are matters of choice, and of 
estimate as to what will provide us with the most 
effective science of human behavior. 

Perhaps the most impressive thing about both 
these fields is the extent to which, in recent years, 
they have become empirical. “The opinion poll, 
small group observational procedures, and attitude 
scales have contributed notably to the precision with 
which the actions of groups can be measured and 
their future behavior predicted. Similarly, in the 
field of personality and motivation, such devices as 
the TAT, doll play, behavior unit observations, and 
standardized interviews have become more and more 
effective for providing objective and quantified 
statements about significant variables. 

From a practical standpoint, some of these meth- 
ods have been extraordinarily valuable. Market 
surveys, studies of morale in the military services, 
diagnostic analyses of disturbed children, and com- 
parative studies of techniques of teaching have 
yielded findings that have much improved the 
quality of human output. In effect, the past decade 
has put in the hands of any competent technician 
procedures which permit the empirical discovery 
of facts and principles that hitherto had been the 
province of so-called men of wisdom. For many 
areas of human action, intuitively skillful lucky 
guessing has given way to precise and replicable 
investigation. 


I WISH to consider some systematic aspects of 


THEORY 


This empirical progress has been accompanied 
by the construction of but a minimal amount of 
theory. Perhaps it could not have been otherwise. 


1 Address of the President of the American Psychological 
Association at Chicago, Illinois, September 3, 1951. 


Theory does not grow in the absence of data, and 
until the last two decades, the data of social psy- 
chology have been meager and those of personality 


limited mainly to clinical observations. 

Yet it is clear that further development in these 
fields will require an adequate theory. By a theory 
I mean a set of variables and the propositions that 
relate them to one another as antecedents and con- 
sequents. This involves such logical impedimenta 
as definitions, postulates, and’ theorems. And it 
requires the following of certain rules, such as that 
the definitions of variables must be mutually ex- 
clusive; that intervening variables must ultimately 
be reducible to operations; that the reference events 
specified as the consequents in theorems must be 
measured independently of the antecedents from 
which they are derived, and so on. The general 
procedure of theory construction is sufficiently 
standard that it needs no explication here. 

The findings to be integrated are those that de- 
scribe consistent relationships between behavior (or 
its products) and some other events. Essentially, 
these are the descriptive behavioral relationships 


that comprise the disciplines of individual and social 3 


psychology, sociology, and anthropology. Individ- 
ual and group behavior are so inextricably inter- 
twined, both as to cause and effect, that an adequate 
behavior theory must combine both in a single 
internally congruent system. 

There are two main advantages of a good theory 
that make such a development urgent. First, it is 
economical in the sense that it permits many ob- 
served relationships to be subsumed under a single 
systematic proposition. And second, it permits the 
use of multiple variables and their relating prin- 
ciples, in combination, for the prediction of events. 

These virtues have long been recognized. Several 
psychologists have. constructed conceptual frame- 
works within which the facts of either social psychol- 
ogy or personality could be theoretically formulated. 
McDougall (11), Floyd Allport (1), and Kurt 
Lewin (10) provided them for social psychology; 
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PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


Freud (5), G. V. Hamilton (6), Lewin (9), Gordon 
Allport (2), and H. A. Murray (13) have done the 
same for personality. Examples of the application 
of theory construction to problems important in 
social psychology and personality are to be found in 
Festinger’s work on communication (4), Miller’s 
studies of displacement (72), and our own analyses 
of the projective process in parent-child relation- 
ships (7, 17, 18). 


ACTION 


Every theory must have a subject-matter. It 
must be a theory about something, obviously. A 
certain class of events must be selected for explica- 
tion. These are the reference events, the con- 
sequents for which antecedents are discovered. The 
basic events to which behavior theory has reference 
are actions, This follows from the very nature of 
our interest in man. It is his behavior, the things 
he does, the ends he accomplishes, that concern us. 

From a logical standpoint, a theory is of value to 
the extent that it orders a set of observations. 
There are many kinds of observations that can be 
and have been made of social and individual be- 
havior. Some of these have involved inferred traits 
or needs; others have related to perceptions,or to 
states of consciousness. By the criterion of logic, 
a theory that takes any of these phenomena as its 
basic reference events is acceptable. 

But there is another criterion to be considered, 
the practical one. It is reasonable to ask what kind 
of events are important to us. On this score, action 
is clearly more significant than perception or traits. 
The clinician must make judgments about personal- 
ity that will permit predictions of behavior. Will 
the patient attempt suicide? Will his performance 
at intellectual tasks continue to deteriorate? Will 
his level of social problem-solving improve under 
an anxiety-reduction therapy? Likewise, the 
teacher and the parent undertake methods of rear- 
ing a child with expectations that his actions will 
change in a particular direction. They want him to 
add more accurately, or paint more freely, or cry 
less violently when he is disappointed; even those 
changes commonly interpreted as perceptual, such 
as art or music appreciation, are evidenced in the 
form of choices as to where to go, what to look at, 
what to listen to. 

The situation is even clearer with respect to social 
behavior. The social engineer is concerned with 
such questions as whether a certain parent-child 
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relationship will establish habitually dependent be- 
havior in the child, whether the eventual marriage 
of a courting couple will terminate in divorce or in 
the social facilitation of their mutual labors, whether 
citizens will buy bonds or vote for a Congressman, 
whether a group will be shattered or solidified by ex- 
ternal opposition, i.e., whether there will be an in- 
crease or decrease in cooperative efforts and in- 
group aggression. 

Aside from the fact that a behavior science, rather 
than a need or perceptual science, is of the greatest 
use to us, there is an evident practical advantage. 
Human beings deal with one another in terms of 
actions. The teacher has direct observation of the 
performance of her pupils. The parent or the 
husband or the foreman or the Congressman can 
have only inferential knowledge of the ideas or 
desires of those with whom he interacts. But he 
can describe the conditions that impinge on people 
and he can take note of the behavioral consequences. 
To put the argument briefly: actions are the events 
of most importance, and actions are most available 
to observation and measurement. 

This is not to say that needs or motives, percep- 
tions, traits, and other such internalized structures 
or processes are irrelevant. Any scientific system 
must contain both operational and intervening vari- 
ables that are independent of the reference events 
forming the subject-matter of the system. But the 
choosing of such variables must depend on their 
contribution to a theory that will predict actions. 
There is no virtue in a descriptive statement that 
a person or a class of persons possesses such and 
such a trait or need unless that statement is part of 
a larger one that concludes with a specification of 
a kind of action to be performed. To describe a 
person as having high emotionality or low sensitivity 
or diffuse anxiety is systematically acceptable only 
if other variables are added that will, together with 
these internal personal properties, specify what kind 
of behavior can be expected from him under some 
specific circumstances, 


DYNAMICS 


By definition a theory of action is dynamic; ve; 
it has to do with force or energy in motion. The 
term dynamic has been so abused by psychologists 
during the last half century, however, that its mean- 
ing is no longer clear. Perhaps it never was. But 
with successive “dynamic psychologies"—those of 
Freud, Morton Prince, Woodworth, Lewin, and a 
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host of contemporary theorists—its meaning has 
been more obfuscated than ever. Sometimes it 
refers to a motivational approach, sometimes to a 
developmental, sometimes to an emphasis on uncon- 
scious processes. Mostly, I suspect, it merely means 
the theorist is revolting against what seem to him 
the stultifying, structuralistic, unhuman inadequacies 
of his predecessors. It boils down to a self-at- 
tributed accolade for virtue, a promise to deal with 
important characteristics of real live people rather 
than dry and dusty processes. 

This is a waste of a good word. By no means all 
modern psychological systems are dynamic; some are 
trait-based and some are need-based. No one 
would deny that combinations of habit structures do 
exist and do provide a kind of integrated consistency 
in a person's behavior. Likewise, no one would at- 
tempt to order the events of human action without 
variables that relate to motivation, including those 
kinds of motivation that cannot be verbally re- 
ported by the person himself. But there is more to 
dynamics than motivation. There is change. 

Changes in behavior are of two kinds. For a 
theory to be dynamic, both must be systematized, 
separately but congruently. One is ongoing action, 
or performance, and the other is learning, or acquisi- 
tion. Obviously, no predictive statement can be 
made about ongoing action unless certain things are 
known about the person's potentialities for action. 
He has certain properties that determine what kind 
of behavior he will produce under any given set of 
circumstances. His motivation is weak or strong, 
he is frustrated or not in various goal-directed 
sequences, he has expectancies of the consequences 
of his behavior. Unless these are known, it is 
impossible to have any systematization of ongoing 
action. And unless the changes in potentialities for 
action are systematically ordered, there is no pos- 
sibility of constructing an ongoing action theory 
that will enable one to predict beyond the termina- 
tion of any single sequence of behavior. 

The combining of these two approaches to be- 
havior has not yet been fully accomplished. The 
most elaborate theory of performance, or ongoing 
action, is that of Kurt Lewin (9), but his field 
theory has never been developed to care adequately 
for problems of personality development (learning). 
Similiarly, the developmental theory of G. V. Hamil- 
ton (6) gave an excellent account of the acquisition 
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of potentialities for response but did not cover so 
effectively the problems of ongoing action.* 


MONADIC AND DIADIC UNITS 


I have already made reference to the desirability 
of combining individual and social behavior into a 
single theoretical system. The reasons are obvious. 
In any social interaction, the interests, motives, 
habits or other psychological properties of the acting 
individuals determine to some degree the kind of 
interaction that will occur. The shy youngster is 
likely to have less stimulating learning experiences 
with his teacher than is a bolder one; the traveller 
in a foreign land who knows the language forms 
different kinds of friendships than the one who uses 
an interpreter. Conversely, the social milieu, the 
interpersonal relationships, within which a person 
acts determine his psychological properties. A man 
in a subordinate role cannot act as a leader; a child 
reared as the younger of two develops differently 
from one reared as the elder of two. Whether the 
group’s behavior is dealt with as antecedent and the 
individual’s as consequent, or vice versa, the two 
kinds of event are so commonly mixed in causal 
relationships that it is impractical to conceptualize 
them separately. 

To wish for a combining theoretical framework is 
one thing, but to get it from psychologists is quite 
another. Sociologists have been more accustomed 
to think in such terms. The theoretical analyses of 
Cottrell (3) and of Parsons (15) have emphasized 
particularly the interactive processes. Among psy- 
chologists, Newcomb (14), with his exposition of 
role expectancy, and Festinger (4), in his studies of 
group cohesiveness, clearly exemplify the trend 
toward combination, In the main, however, in spite 
of their long prepossession with social influences on 
the individual, psychologists think monadically. 
That is, they choose the behavior of one person as 
their scientific subject matter. For them, the uni- 

2A simple behavior sequence is shown in Figure 1. ‘The 
various potentialities for action are specified by Sp (motiva- 
tion) and Scog (cognitive structures). In large part these 
characteristics are a product of learning. The successful 
completion of a behavior sequence is a reinforcement, and 
this modifies the drives and habit structures of the person 1? 
certain lawful ways, these laws being part of the body of 
the laws of learning. In other words, there is a change u 
the person's potentialities for action. It is to be noted; 
therefore, that although Figure 1 describes a single behavior 
sequence, there are two ways of ordering the events that 


compose it. Both refer to changes, to energy jn motion. 
To be dynamic, a theory of behavior must encompass both. 


—- 
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yerse is composed of individuals. These individuals 
are acted upon by external events, to be sure, and 
in turn the external world is modified by the in- 
dividuals’ behaviors. But the universal laws sought 
by the psychologist almost always relate to a single 
body. They are monadic laws, and they are stated 
with reference to a monadic unit of behavior. 

The main variables that compose such systems 
have been presented diagrammatically in many 
ways. Some are so well known as virtually to rep- 
resent signatures for the theorists who devised them. 
There are Tolman’s schematic sow-bug, Hull’s be- 
havior sequence, Lewin’s field structure, and Miller 
and Dollard’s learning paradigm. These diagrams 
differ considerably in the kinds of variables they 
incorporate. Some emphasize reward and reinforce- 
ment; others do not. Some are time-oriented; 
others are descriptive of a non-temporal force field. 
All specify antecedent stimulus conditions and con- 
sequent actions, but in very different ways and with 
quite different systematic constructs. But there 
is one thing in common among them—they are 
all monadic. 


goal objects 
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Fic. 1. The monadic instigation-action sequence 


But if personality and social behavior are to be 
included in a single theory, the basic monadic unit 
of behavior must be expandable into a diadic one. 


A diadic unit is one that describes the combined - 


actions of two or more persons? A diadic unit is 
essential if there is to be any conceptualization of 
the relationships between people, as in the parent- 
child, teacher-pupil, husband-wife, or leader-fol- 
lower instances. To have a science of interactive 
events, one must have variables and units of action 
that refer to such events. While it is possible to 
systematize some observations about individuals by 
using monadic units, the fact is that a large propor- 
tion of the properties of a person that compose his 
Personality are originally formed in diadic situa- 
tions and are measurable only by reference to diadic 
neat 

* Although the prefix means “two,” the term is used here 
simply as the minimal instance of multiplicity. Similar 


Principles would hold whether the interactors were two 
or more, 
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Fic. 2. The diadic sequence 

situations or symbolic representations of them. 
"Thus, even a monadic description of a person's ac- 
tion makes use of diadic variables in the form of 
social stimuli. 

This is exemplified in Figure 1, a diagram of a 
monadic behavior sequence that, as will be seen, 
can be expanded into a diadic sequence, One aspect 
of this figure deserves comment, the environmental 
event. This concept refers to the changes produced 
in the environment by the instrumental activity; 
these are the changes necessary for the occurrence 
of the goal response. The teacher trying to increase 
participatory activity in a class of children, for 
example, gets her reward when the youngsters 
spontaneously start a team game at recess. She 
makes her goal response—she has achieved her aim 
—when the environment changes, ie. when the 
children play a team game. Or a boy is seeking ap- 
probation from his father; he hits a three-bagger; 
his father grins with satisfaction. The grin is the 
boy's environmental event in his monadically con- 
ceived action sequence. 

"This concept achieves importance in the present 
context, because it is the necessary connecting link 
between a monadic and diadic systematization of 
behavior. The framework for such a description is 
shown in Figure 2. For convenience the two per- 
sons are labelled Alpha and Beta. A diadic situa- 
tion exists whenever the actions of Beta produce the 
environmental events for Alpha, and vice versa. 
The behavior of each person is essential to the 
other's successful completion of his goal directed 
sequence of action. The drives of each are satisfied 
only when the motivated actions of the other are 
carried through to completion, The nurturant 
mother is satisfied by the fully-loved child’s expres- 
sion of satiety, and the child is satisfied by the ex- 
pressions of nurturance given by his mother. 

It must be made clear in this connection that 
environmental events are only those changes in 
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Fic. 3. The diadic sequence with anticipatory responses 
to the environmental event 


environment produced by the behavior of the per- 
son under consideration. The stroke of lightning 
that splits a log for the tired woodcutter is not in 
this category, nor is the food given the newborn 
infant by his mother, nor the empty taxi that 
providentially appears when the rain is at its worst. 
These are certainly characteristics of the environ- 
ment, manipulanda that govern in some ways the 
future behavior of Alpha, but they are not environ- 
mental events in the sense that the term is used 
here. They were not induced by any action of 
Alpha. 

This is an important distinction. Unless the in- 
teraction of Alpha and Beta is based on something 
other than the fortuitously useful conjunction of 
their individual actions, there is no interdependence 
of each on the other. There is, in effect, no diadic 
system, only a piling up of parallel monadic se- 
quences, 

The factor responsible for maintaining stability 
of the diadic unit is exhibited in Figure 3. It is the 
expectancy of the environmental event, diagrammed 
in a notation similar to that used by Hull for the 
anticipatory goal response (8). In the present case, 
the anticipatory response is a fractional part of the 
reactions Alpha makes to those behaviors of Beta 
that constitute the environmental event. For ex- 
ample, if a child wants to be kissed good-night, his 
mother must lean toward him affectionately and 
kiss him.. He, in turn, must slip his arms around 
her neck and lift his face to hers receptively. These 
latter movements are the ones that fractionate and 
become anticipatory in Alpha’s behavior sequence. 
And as in the case of the anticipatory goal response, 
they elicit response-produced stimuli (recSeo) that 
become integrated into the total stimulus constella- 
tion which serves to instigate this behavior sequence 
on future occasions. 

These anticipatory reactions to Beta's behavior 
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are the expectancies that make the behavior of the 
two people truly interdependent. They provide the 
mechanism, at least within the framework of one 
conceptualization of the learning process, by which 
a diadic behavior unit can be derived from the 
combining of two or more monadic units. 

One can only speculate as to what variables, and 
what general principles, will eventually compose a 
diadic behavior theory. Some of them will probably 
be discovered in the attempt to analyze those psycho- 
logical processes that apparently result from highly 
particularized constellations of interpersonal rela- 
tions. Identification is one such process. Recip- 
rocal cathexis is another. A third is the process 
of secondary drive formation, as in the carly child- 
hood development of aggression and dependency. 
Other variables will likely be devised in the study 
ofsmallgroups. Festinger's concept of cohesiveness 
is a big step forward in this direction. 

One way of approaching the problem would be 
to examine the various possibilities of reward and 
nonreward or punishment for Alpha and Beta. If 
a diad exists on the basis of reciprocal rewards, as 
in the mother-child relationship, there are never- 
theless possibilities of mutual interference. That 
is, while the diad is held together by powerful con- 
tinuing motivations and expectancies oí reciprocal 
support, each member has the potentiality of frus- 
trating the other. One major source of f rustration 
is the absence of the partner, Beta, at times when 
Alpha needs him. Such absences would be expected 
to occur partly (but by no means entirely, of 
course) because Beta was also the partner in diadic 
relationships with other people. Now, since in 
young children aggression and dependency are two 
of the major reactions to frustration, one might 
reach some such hypothesis as this: that the amount 
of aggression and dependency that characterize à 
mother-child interaction will be a positive function 
of the number of diadic relationships in which each 
isa member. Or to put it in a more testable form: 
everything else being held constant, a child's de- 
pendency and aggressiveness toward his mother will 
vary with the amount of role conflict the mother 
has. 


PERSONALITY 


In this monadic-diadic framework, personality i$ 
a description of those properties of a person that 
specify his potentialities for action. Such a descrip- 
tion must include reference to motivation, expecta- 
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tions, habit structure, the nature of the instigators 
that activate instrumental behavior, and the kinds 
of environmental events that such actions will pro- 
duce. Furthermore, all these factors must be 
described in terms of the diadic aspects of the be- 
havior that occurs. That is, the kinds of Betas who 
can serve as instigators for particular responses must 
be specified, and the environmental events that Beta 
creates for Alpha must be described not only as 
they fit into Alpha’s activity but also as they fit 
into the whole motivational sequence of Beta. 

In behavior science, personality is sometimes 
treated as antecedent and sometimes as consequent. 
As antecedent, it is part of the total matrix that 
must be known in order to account for either in- 
dividual or diadic action. In recent years various 
approaches to personality have too much depended 
on assumptions of fixed traits and fixed needs. This 
has led to measurement procedures that do not in- 
clude reference to the social stimulus conditions 
under which the traits or needs will be expressed. 
As Fillmore Sanford has said, in connection with 
a study of leadership, there is no trait independent of 
the conditions that elicit it. Leadership is a quality 
in a.person’s behavior only if there are followers 
who react to him as a leader. Most behavior with 
which the personality psychologist is concerned is 
either directly diadic or is in response to symbolic 
representation of the diad. Therefore, any con- 
ceptualization of the person’s properties must be 
done with consideration of the properties of the 
various Betas with whom Alpha is interactive. 

A simple example of the measurement problem 
created by these considerations arose in connection 
with some data on aggressive behavior collected 
in our laboratory (7, 17, 18). Forty preschool 
children were the subjects. Two main measures of 
aggressiveness were secured. One was overt and 
Socially directed aggression. This measure was 
obtained both by teachers’ rating scales and by 
direct observation. The other was projective or 
fantasy aggression displayed in doll play. By a 
fixed trait or need assumption, one would expect 
these two measures to correspond somewhat. They 
did—somewhat! The correlation was +.13! 

An analysis in terms of learning and action makes 
the meaning of this relationship clear. These chil- 
dren’s mothers were interviewed concerning their 
methods of handling the youngsters’ aggression at 
home. On the basis of this information it was pos- 
Sible to divide the children into three subgroups 
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Fic. 4. Relation of interpersonal and fantasy aggression 
to maternal punitiveness. Interpersonal aggression is meas- 
ured by frequency of aggressive acts occurring during four 
hours of observation in preschool; fantasy aggression is 
measured by mean frequency of aggressive acts occurring 
during two twenty minute doll play sessions, Punitiveness 
of mother is based on ratings of interview material con- 
cerning severity of mother’s punishment of child’s aggressive 
acts at home. Charted values are medians of the three 
groups, sizes of which are: Low — 7, Medium = 23, High 
= 10. 


which had had different degrees of severity of 
punishment for aggression. 

In Figure 4, the median frequency of both overt 
and fantasy aggression are shown for these three 
subgroups. It is to be noted that while the “mild” 
and “moderate” groups show a correspondence in 
amount of aggressive behavior of the two kinds, 
there is a radical disagreement in the “severe” 
punishment subgroup. These latter children, on 
the average, behaved rather non-aggressively in pre- 
school, but in their doll play fantasies there was 
an abundance of aggression. One could ask whether 
these children are very aggressive or very non-ag- 
gressive. Do they have strong need for aggression 
or weak? 

Even if these questions could be sensibly an- 
swered, which they cannot, the answers would be 
of little help in predicting the future aggressive be- 
havior of these children. To accomplish the latter, 
which is our aim, there must be an analysis of the 
social stimulus conditions under which the future 
behavior is to be observed. i 

The minimum specification would be as to 
whether the behavior would be observed in a 
nursery school or in a permissive doll play experi- 
ment, With a conceptualization of the diadic vari- 
ables involved, however, it is possible to make a 
statement that goes beyond the narrow confines 
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of these two measuring situations. In this instance, 
the more general statements can be made that, first, 
the amount of aggression will be a negative function 
of severity of punishment, and second, with severity 
of punishment held constant, the amount of aggres- 
sion will vary positively with dissimilarity of the 
diadic situation to the original punishment situation 
in the home. These are strictly monadic statements, 
but they assume the prior existence of diadic ex- 
periences. 

The systematization of personality development 
requires a different approach. When personality 
factors are considered as antecedents to individual 
or group behavior, the laws of ongoing action are 
involved. But when personality development is 
the matter for study, the laws of learning are the 
bases. What is needed in this case is a set of 
principles that will describe the way in which the 
child’s potentialities for action—that is, his drives, 
habits, cognitive structures, and expectancies—are 
changed by the experiences he has throughout his 
life. : 

This is a difficult problem, both logically and 
empirically. Personality is partly the product of a 
life-time of diadic action which has modified the 
individual's potentiality for further action. The 
changed potentiality is therefore partly a product 
of his own actions. For example, in the data con- 
cerning child aggression and severity of maternal 
punishment for aggression, the mother's action in 
punishing the child were doubtless influenced in part 
by the amount and kind of aggression exhibited 
toward her by the child. Thus, the behavior that 
served as an antecedent to the differential display of 
overt and fantasy aggression by the child was con- 
tributed to by the child himself. 

Logically, and practically, a good theory requires 
that antecedents and consequents be entirely in- 
dependent of one another. It would be most satis- 
factory if the child did not influence the mother's 
behavior, and if we could then say something about 
the effect of severity of punishment on later be- 
havior. One solution to this problem appears to be 
a careful measurement of the child's contribution 
to the diadic relationship and a partialling out of 
that influence in the comparison of antecedent 
mother behavior with consequent child behavior. 

The variables that appear most promising in the 
study of personality development come from two 
main sources. One is the set of definitions and 
postulates that compose the laws of learning. 
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Whether the particular formulations used by Tol. 
man, Hull, Guthrie, or Skinner are selected seems 
of little importance at the moment. "Those of Hull 
and Tolman have certain a priori advantages, but 
the main point is the use of whatever laws of learn- 
ing will best serve to account for changes in poten- 
tiality for action. The theoretical formulation of 
the research in our own laboratory stems from Hull 
through Miller and Dollard. 

The second source of variables lies in the con- 
ceptualization of those secondary motivational sys- 
tems that arise universally as a product of the 
diadic relationship between mother and child (16). 
These include aggression, dependency, self-reliance, 
responsibility, the anxieties, competition, and status- 
seeking, as well as the various consequences of the 
training inherent in socialization of the primary 
drives of hunger, sex, fatigue, and elimination. The 
exact forms of behavior potentiality created in each 
of these motivational areas are different from child 
to child and culture to culture. But the biological 
nature of man, coupled with his universal gregarious- 
ness, gives rise to various learning experiences that 
every human child endures in one fashion or an- 
other. 


SUMMARY 


In sum, it seems to me that the most promising 
directions now discernible in the study of social 
behavior and personality require a theory that has 
the following properties: its basic reference events 
must be actions; it must combine congruently both 
diadic and monadic events; it must account for both 
ongoing action and learning; it must provide a 
description of personality couched in terms of po- 
tentiality for action; and it must provide principles 
of personality development in terms of changes in 
potentiality for action. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN SOCIETY FOR 
PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


D. MAURICE ALLAN, Secretary 
Hampden-Sydney College 


ern Society for Philosophy and Psychology 

was held at Roanoke, Virginia, March 22-24, 
1951. All section and business meetings were held 
in the Hotel Roanoke. Hollins College, Roanoke 
College, and Washington and Lee University were 
the host institutions, Local arrangements were 
under the direction of Dr. William M. Hinton. The 
Program Committee consisted of Dr. Oliver L. 
Lacey, Dean Marten ten Hoor and Dr. D. Maurice 
Allan, Chairman. 

The Council of the Society met on the evening 
of March 22. President Lewis M. Hammond was 
in the chair. Members present were D. Maurice 
Allan, Elizabeth Duffy, Stanford C. Ericksen, 
Richard H. Henneman, Gerard Hinrichs, Louis O. 
Kattsoff, Willis Moore, and Herbert C. Sanborn. 

Open meetings began Thursday evening with a 
Case Conference at the Veterans Administration 
Hospital and a showing of recent psychological films 
in the Pine Room of the Hotel Roanoke. Four 
sessions in philosophy, six sessions in psychology, 
and a symposium on Learning Theory were held on 
Friday. On Saturday morning, at the joint session, 
there was a symposium on Cybernetics and Theories 
of Mind, presided over by Frank A. Geldard. 
Chairmen of the philosophy sections were A. G. A. 
Balz, John R. Everett, B. C. Holtzclaw, and John 
Kuiper. Chairmen of the psychology sessions were 
R. B. Ammons, Hulsey Cason, E. E. Cureton, K. M. 
Dallenbach, J. F. Dashiell, Frank W. Finger, and 
Joseph E. Moore. The Case Conference was pre- 
sided over by Louis E. Cohen. 

The Society's annual banquet was held Friday 
evening in the Ball Room of the Hotel Roanoke. 
Dr. Lewis M. Hammond delivered the presidential 
address which was entitled “Learning and Self- 
Government.” 


T= forty-third annual meeting of the South- 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


President Hammond called the meeting to order 
at 11 A.M. Saturday morning. The minutes of the 
Forty-Second Annual Business Meeting were ap- 
proved. The reports of the Secretary and Treasurer 
were read and approved, 


Dr. Willis Moore presented the report of a sub- : 


committee of the Council in relation to a proposal 
concerning academic freedom submitted by the Ad- 
visory Standing Committee. The sub-committee, 
consisting of Stanford C. Ericksen, Gerard Hinrichs, 
and Willis Moore, Chairman, offered the following 
motion which was carried. 


It is proposed that the Southern Society for Phi- 
losophy and Psychology approach the American As- 
sociation of University Professors with the recom- 
mendation that the Association attempt to secure the 
concurrence of a substantial number of learned soci- 
eties in a statement of the principle of academic free- 
dom and related topics. 


Dr. Albert G. A. Balz presented his report as 
delegate to the last meeting of the Southern Hu- 
manities Conference. Included in this report was 
the announcement that a history of the Society had 
been prepared by the collaborative efforts of Dr. 
Balz and Dr. Herbert C. Sanborn and that this is 
published in a bulletin of the Southern Humanities 
Conference. By action of the Council, Dr. Balz 
was re-appointed as the Society's delegate. 

The following amendment to the Constitution, 
presented at the 1950 Business Meeting, was carried 
by a unanimous vote: 


Strike out the second sentence in Article III, Sec- 
tion 4, and for it substitute the following: 


'The Council shall circularize the entire membership 
of the Society at the time of the call for papers 
requesting suggestions of names of persons to be put 
into nomination for vacant offices. In alternate years, 
the name of a philosopher, and in the intervening 
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years, the name of a psychologist shall be called for 
President; and for Council vacancies, the name of one 
philosopher and one psychologist shall be called for. 
For each office, the Council shall put into nomination 
the name most frequently suggested by the member- 
ship together with one additional name chosen by the 
Council. 

The first sentence of the present Article III, Section 
4 shall stand as the first sentence of the amended 
section. 


A proposal by Dr. J. N. Phillips that a committee 
be established to receive suggestions for the im- 
plementation of the principle of academic freedom 
and also to receive reports of violations was referred 
to the Advisory Standing Committee. Dr. William 
McGehee gave a report of the recommendations of 
the American Psychological Association Committee 
on intraprofessional relationships in psychology. 

On recommendation of the Council four new as- 
sociate members and thirty seven members were 
elected to the Society. The associate members are: 
Edward John Morrison, Howard Reuben, Carl 
Edwin Sherrick, Jr., and Jack Allen Vernon. 

The full members are: Theron Alexander, Martin 
Joseph Brennan, Richard Leslie Barber, Jerry Wil- 
liams Carter, Jr., John Theodore Cocutz, H. Lamar 
Crosby, Jr., Bradford Dunham, C. Franklin Eicher, 
Betsy Worth Estes, John Rutherford Everett, Ernest 


Furchtgott, Richard Marion Griffith, Williams Nor- 
wood Hicks, Ralph Thompson Hinton, George 
Krzywicki, Victor Lowe, Woodrow Wilson Mackey, 
Erland N. P. Nelson, H. Sherman Oberly, Robert 
Travis Osborne, George Frederick Parker, Howard 
Lee Parsons, George Edward Passey, William Hard- 
man Poteat, Ralph William Queal, Jr., Gilbert J. 
Rich, Arthur Jean Riopelle, Morris Roseman, 
Hirsch Lazaar Silverman, George Spache, Ethel Til- 
ley, William Gipsy Toland, Henry Weitz, Charles 
Hart Westbrook, Wilson F. Wetzler, Stanley Burdg 
Williams, and Henry Wunderlich. 

The following officers and Council members were 
unanimously elected by the Society: President, John 
B. Wolfe; Treasurer, William M. Hinton; Council 
members, Willis Moore, Edward G, Ballard, and 
Karl M. Dallenbach. D. Maurice Allan continues 
as Secretary. Dr. Elizabeth Duffy was appointed 
to the Advisory Standing Committee. 

It was moved and carried that the Society accept 
the invitation of the University of Tennessee to 
hold the next annual meeting in Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. ] 

The Society unanimously recorded its gratitude to 
Hollins College, Roanoke College, and Washington 
and Lee University, and the Hotel Roanoke for their 
hospitality. The meeting was then adjourned. 


PROGRAM 


Thursday Evening 
Case Conference at VA Hospital, Roanoke 


The team approach to psychiatric treatment dem- 
onstrated in the case of a veteran patient. 


Lours D. Comen, Chairman 


Friday Morning 
Philosophy Section 1: Logic and Methodology 
. B. C. Horrzcraw, Chairman 


The false notion of logical constants. HAROLD N. 
Ler, Newcomb College. 

A semi-statistical approach to a problem in aesthet- 
ics. Laurence J. LAFLEUR, Florida State Uni- 
versity. 

Fact, phenomena, frames of reference in psychology. $ 
L. O. Karrsorr, University of North Carolina. 


Is there a problem of induction?  PrrER A. Car- 
MICHAEL, Louisiana State University. 

The contrary-to-fact conditional. B. DUNHAM, 
Duke University. 

Explication and definition. RusiN GOTESKY, Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 


Philosophy Section 2: History of Philosophy ; 
Place of Philosophy In Education 


Joun R. Everett, Chairman 
The function of history in liberal education, HER- 
Bert C. SANBORN, Vanderbilt University. 
Plato’s view that art expresses beauty. CONSTAN- 
TINE CavanNos, University of North Carolina. 
Humanism in the philosophy of Nicholas of Cusa. 
Ann Forbes Lippext, Florida State University. 
Philosophy in the four year civilization course at 
Coker college. Donatp C. AGNEW, Coker College. 
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The idea-numbers of Plato. 
Florida State University. 

Towards a definition of education. Cart H. Ham- 
BURG, Tulane University. 


Ropert D. MILLER, 


Friday Morning 
Psychology Section A: Applied 
JosrrH E. Moore, Chairman 


An exploratory investigation of visual symbols for 
the presentation of information. RicHARD H. 
HENNEMAN, University of Virginia. 

An investigation of the cues underlying the intel- 
ligibility of speech. W. D. Garvey, University 
of Virginia. 

Some problems of studying rhythm. Josepa Wertz, 
-Life Insurance Agency Management Association. 

Design of experiment: speed and accuracy of dial 
reading as a function of their pattern arrangement 
and linear separation. Jonn S. HowrANp, Van- 
derbilt University. 

Is there a significant difference in the mental ability 
of industrial applicants and veterans seeking 
advisement? JosepH E. Moore and L. W. Ross, 
Georgia Institute of Technology. 

The problem area of educational toy design. KEN- 
NETH E. Mover and B. von HALLER GILMER, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

A paper and pencil test for the selection of pilots 
and drivers. Lon Seno Tsar, Tulane University. 

The predictive value of two easy practice tests. 
Scarvia B. ANDERSON and JULIAN C. STANLEY, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Attitudes of different occupational groups toward 
socialized medicine. K. L. BARKLEY, T. W. 
LAUDERDALE, C. R. Minton, H. H. RoacH, and 
Vara Situ, North Carolina State College. 


Psychology Section B: Sensation and 
Perception 


K. M. DarrENBACH, Chairman 


Muller-Lyer illusion of the blind. T. T. GILLEN 
and L. S. Tsar, Tulane University. 

Simultaneous vibratory and electrical stimulation of 
the skin. Jack A. VERNON, University of 
Virginia. : 

Sound localization during rotation of the visual 
environment. Marcorw D. ARNOULT, Human 
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Resources Research Center, Lackland Air Force 
Base. 

On the binocular mixture of red and green light. 
Joun P. Nare, Washington University. 

The distribution with age of the sense organs of 
taste. Kart M. DALLENBACH, University of 
Texas. _ 

The constricting role of value in psychophysical 
systems. WILLIAM BEVAN, JR., and WirriAM F, 
Dukes, Emory University. 


Psychology Section C: Personality and Social 
Hutsey Cason, Chairman 


Effect of group size on leaderless discussion behavior 
and ratings.  Fav-Tvte& M. Norton and 
Bernard M. Bass, Louisiana State University. 

Discussion and external leadership status related to 
roles played in initially leaderless group discus- 
sions, BrRNARD M. Bass, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

Projection as a function of racial antagonism. HER- 
BERT W. EBER, Southwestern-at-Memphis. 

Sex differences on Spranger’s types. Susan W. 
Gray and JULIAN C. STANLEY, JR., George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. 

Self-insight on Spranger’s value types. JULIAN C. 
STANLEY, JR., and Susan W. Gray, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. 

A comparative study of the felt problems of students 
in two Southern women’s colleges. Dororuy G. 
Park, Meredith College. 

Rural-urban differences in the responses of college 
freshmen to an adjustment inventory. R. T. 
OsBoRNE, James E. Greene, and WirnwA B. 
Sanvers, University of Georgia. 

The evidence for ESP displacement and its rela- 
tion to the unconsciousness of ESP. J. G. PRATT, 
Duke University. 

A study of the relationship between temperament of 
thoroughbred broodmares and performance of off- 
spring. Betsy W. Estes, University of Ken- 
tucky. 


Symposium on Learning Theory 


Frank W. FiNGER, Chairman 


Participants: Harry HARLOW, L. STARLING REID; 
and STANLEY B. WILLIAMS. 
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Friday Afternoon 


Philosophy Section 3: Theory of Knowledge 
and Meaning 


Joun Kurrer, Chairman 


Adversaries as defenders of Cartesian reason. 
Marjorie S. Harris, Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College. 

The room next door: a realistic addition to the 
pragmatic analysis of belief in unobserved reality. 
Victor Lowe, Johns Hopkins University. 

A pragmatic conception of objectivity. RICHARD 
B. ANGELL, Florida State University. 

A psychological theory of symbolism. H. M. JoHN- 
SON, Tulane University. 

Reason and convention. 
Tulane University. 

A critique of realism. LaucuriN D. MacDonatp, 
University of Mississippi. 


Epwarp G. BALLARD, 


Philosophy Section 4: Ethics and Value Theory 
A. G. A. Barz, Chairman 


Farewell to religious prejudice. QuiNTER M. Lyon, 
University of Mississippi. 

The confirmation of value judgments. CHARLES A. 
Bavur, University of Maryland. 

The fist principle of maturalistic value theory. 
Howanp L, Parsons, University of Tennessee. 
Ethics and Dewey's theory of inquiry. PAUL 

Wzzsu, Duke University. 

The sociology of knowledge and ethics. WARREN 
Asupy, Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina. 

Footnotes to freedom. Epcar H. HENDERSON, 
Florida State University. 

The meaning and knowledge-status of freedom. 
Gerard Hinricus, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Psychology Section D: General 
E. E. Cureton, Chairman 


A point of view upon theory and practice in psychol- 
ogy. Vrmor, S. Warp, Wofford College. 

Degrees of co-variant perfection. Henry F. DICK- 
ENSON, Lincoln Memorial University. 

Research in psychophysiology, sponsored by the 
Office of Naval Research. Henry A. Imus, Of- 
fice of Naval Research, Washington, D. C. 


Reliability of a set of averages of unequal numbers 
of scores. Epwarp E. Cureton, University of 
Tennessee. 

A frequency analysis of human motor behavior. 
R. W. Queat, JR., University of Virginia. 

An affix test. Hursey Cason, University of Miami. 


Psychology Section E: Learning 
J. F. DASHIELL, Chairman 


Further experiments on the effects of extirpation of 
parastriate and temporal cortex on visual dis- 
criminations in Rhesus monkeys. ARTHUR J. 
RIoperte and Harrow W. Apes, Emory Uni- 
versity. 

The effect of number of reinforcements on the 
relative strength of place-and-response-disposi- 
tions. Lee S. CALDWELL, University of Ken- 
tucky. 

Sensory pre-conditioning in the rat. Harry W. 
Karn and Kenwoop L. Farr, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. 

Effects of accuracy of movement and distribution of 
practice on linear pursuit. C. D. Crites and R. 
B. Ammons, University of Louisville. 

The transfer of discrimination training to a dif- 
ferent instrumental response situation. HOWARD 
Reusen, University of Virginia. 

Generalization of secondary reinforcement to a dif- 

- ferent drive as measured by trials to extinction. 
ALEC J. SLIVINSKE, University of Virginia. 

An organizing procedure in rote memorizing. JoHN 
F. DASHIELL, University of North Carolina. 

A three-factor theory of inhibition: an addition to 
Hull's two-factor theory. ABRAM AMSEL, Tulane 
University. 

Resumption of interrupted versus completed feeding 
activities in albino rats. Davip SPERLING and 
James CALVIN, University of Kentucky. 


Psychology Section F: Abnormal and Clinical 
R. B. Ammons, Chairman 


MMPI correlates of somnambulisms. RICHARD M. 
Guirrirg, VA Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky and 
University of Kentucky. 

Effect of experimentally produced anxiety on 
Wechsler-Bellevue subtests. C. H. AMSTER and 
C. H. Ammons, University of Louisville. 
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Differential flexibility in normal and neuropsy- 
chiatric subjects on a test of closure behavior. 
Morris Roseman, VA Hospital, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Relation of accuracy and confidence of perceiv- 
ing to Rorschach test performance. James S. 
Carvin, University of Kentucky. 

The concept of security. C. F. EICHER, Woman's 
College, University of North Carolina. 

A new technique for observing concept formation. 
Mervin R. Mamks and CHARLES K. RAMOND, 
Tulane University and University of Iowa. 

The homonym word association technique. PAuL 
F. Secorp, Emory University. 

A projective free association test. 
Ray, University of Miami. 


CHARLES D. 


Friday Evening 
Annual Banquet 


Presidential Address: Learning and self-government. 
Lewis M. Hammonn, University of Virginia. 
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Saturday Morning 
Joint Session 
Symposium: Cybernetics and Theories of Mind 
Frank A. GELDARD, Chairman 


Dovucras G. Errson, Indiana University (repre- 
senting psychology). 

Ricuarp H. HENNEMANN, University of Virginia. 
Discussion of Professor Ellson's paper. 

Grenn R. Nectey, Duke University (representing 
philosophy). 

Wirus Moore, University of Tennessee. Discus- 
sion of Professor Negley's paper. 

General Discussion. 


Council 


M. E. Bunch, Elizabeth Duffy, James H. Elder, 
Stanford C. Ericksen, Gerard Hinrichs, Louis 
Kattsoff, Willis Moore, Herbert C. Sanborn 
(Honorary Member for Life), and officers. 


Manuscript received. April 6, 1951 


TR 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL 


MEETING OF 


THE WESTERN 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 


ASSOCIATION 


BRANT CLARK, Secretary 
San Jose State College 


ern Psychological Association was held in 

the Civic Auditorium, San Jose, California, 
April 27—28, 1951. Ninety-six papers were read 
in eleven section meetings and there were two 
symposia. The address of welcome was given by 
T. W. MacQuarrie, president of San Jose State 
College. The registered attendance of 576 was the 
largest in the history of the organization. C. W. 
Telford was chairman of the committee on local 
arrangements, 

Maud A. Merrill delivered the presidential ad- 
dress, “Oscillation and Progress in Clinical Psy- 
chology," at the annual banquet which was attended 
by 238 members and guests. Lewis M. Terman 


Te thirty-first annual meeting of the West- 


who was the first president of the Western Psy- 
chological Association acted as toastmaster. 

The following officers were elected for 1951-1952 
at the annual business meeting: president, Robert 
W. Leeper, University of Oregon; vice-president, 
Quinn McNemar, Stanford University; secretary, 
Brant Clark, San Jose State College; treasurer, 
Rheem F. Jarrett, University of California, Berk- 
eley. Since the meeting Brant Clark has been re- 
called to active naval service and Richard W. Kilby 
of San Jose State College has been selected by the 
executive committee to act as secretary for the 
ensuing year. 

The Association accepted the invitation of Fresno 
State College ‘to hold its 1952 meeting in Fresno 
on April 25—26. 


PROGRAM 


Friday Morning, April 27 
1A: Personality 
Epwarp L. WALKER, Chairman 


Partial reinforcement, probability, and personality. 
Jack Brock, University of California Medical 
School. 

A classical partial reinforcement procedure was 
administered to sixty-six college students. The 
number of trials necessary for extinction of the 
learned response was found to be inversely related 
to goal discrepancy score as derived from a level of 
aspiration experiment. The implications of these 
and other results are discussed in relation to learn- 
ing theory, subjective perceptions of probability, 
and personality. 


The interpersonal dimensions of personality. 
Mervin B. FreEpMAN and Trworny F. Leary, 
University of California and Permanente Founda- 
tion Hospital; Hupert S. Corry, University of 


California; and ABEL G. Ossorio, Washington 

University, St. Louis. 

A comprehensive schema for the ordering of 
personality data is presented. The “total personal- 
ity” is described in terms of variables which possess 
systematic inter-relatedness and interpersonal ref- 
erence and which may be operationally defined. 
The variables involved may be used to order any 
type of test, datum, or unit of behavior having 
personality relevance and to define operationally 
psychoanalytic defense mechanisms. 


The identification and measurement of predisposi- 
tional factors in crime and delinquency: a first 
report. Harrison G. Goucu, University of 
California, Berkeley, and Donatp R. PETERSON, 
University of Minnesota. 

A role-taking theory of psychopathy (see: Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1948, 53, 359—366) was applied to an 
empirical study of 1,084 delinquents and 347 com- 
parison subjects. ‘Objective diagnostic procedures 
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were developed which correctly classified 78 per 
cent of the total sample. A cross-validational 
screening efficiency of 77 per cent for 99 delinquents 
vs. 1,092 controls was also attained. 


A new technique for the study of the body image. 
Max M. Levin and G. Gunvaxp, University of 
Washington. 

To develop an objective technique for studying 
the role of body image in personality development, 
fifty-eight nine, ten, eleven-year-old girls, classified 
on the Wetzel Grid, duplicated their body structures 
using disassembled manikins of schematic bodily 
parts varying in height and width. The findings 
included significant differences for subjects differ- 
ing in height and body build, with no age dif- 
ferences. 


Some aspects of personality in deaf adolescents. 
Priscrrra Ayres, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Investigation of social maturity, overt behavior 
problems, behavior problem tendencies, self and 
social adjustment, and the expression of basic per- 
sonality needs of 70 pupils, California School for 
Deaf. Four tests were administered, including the 
Rohde-Hildreth Sentence Completions Test. Com- 
parisons were made with hearing norms and within 
deaf groups. Significant sex differences were found. 
Case studies are cited. 5 


Prediction of violent behavior in neuropsychiatric 
patients. ^ CHARLYNE TOWNSEND STORMENT, 
Long Beach Veterans Administration Hospital, 
and BENJAMIN C. Finney, Palo Alto Veterans 
Administration Hospital. 

Pilot validation study assessing usefulness of 
Rorschach records in predicting overt aggression in 
neuropsychiatric patients. Records of two matched 
groups, 23 violent, 23 non-violent patients compared 
by. (1) Klopfer's scoring categories, (2) blind sort- 
ing by four experienced judges, (3) assessment of 
aggressive content by weighted scale devised by 
authors, Greatest discriminative accuracy was 
achieved by quantitative scale. 


Rorschach test correlates of assaultive behavior. 
Bren C. Finney, Palo Alto Veterans Hospital. 
Groups of 80 assaultive and 39 non-assaultive 

psychiatric patients were compared on (a) the 

Rorschach psychogram determinants, (b) form 

level, (c) a standardized rating of aggressive con- 

tent. Three interpreters sorted 76 of the protocols. 


There were significant differences in (a) Sum C, 
(b) the percentage of aggressive content, and (c) 
the’ sortings of 2 interpreters. 


The Rorschach test and suggestibility: an exper- 
imental study. Ira M. STEISEL, University of 
Washington. 

Fifty University of Iowa undergraduates were 
given the Rorschach; took part in two autokinetic 
sessions; were given Hull’s body-sway test; and the 
*Tnk- blot Suggestion” test of Eysenck to determine 
the relationship between certain specific Rorschach 
indices and previously proposed measures of sug- 
gestibility. The results indicated no significant re- 
lationship between the twelve Rorschach measures 
and the criterion measures. 


The relation of intelligence to adjustment. Wir- 
LIAM D. Arrus, University of California, Santa 
Barbara College. 

Intelligence is defined by the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Intelligence Scale; adjustment by the number of 
maladjusted responses to a 36-point measure of 
adjustment, orally administered to soldiers in the 
late war. N's ranged from 100 to over four 


“thousand. Conclusions: (1) Intelligence is posi- 


tively related to good adjustment; (2) performance 
tests have a higher correlation with good adjust- 
ment than do verbal tests. 


1B: Animal Learning and Physiological 
Davi EHRENFREUND, Chairman 


Experimental extinction as a function of the inter- 
trial intervals during extinction. Warren H. 
TEICHNER, New Mexico College of A and MA. 
125 rats were given 15 trials with 45 sec. between 

trials in an instrumental learning situation. Sub- 
groups of 25 animals each were then extinguished 
with either 15, 30, 45, 60, or 90 sec. between 
trials. When extinction was measured by the num- 
ber of responses to a criterion, the data indicated 
that the rate of extinction, other things equal, is a 
negatively accelerated increasing function of the 
time between successive trials. The data also sug- 
gest, however, that another important factor de- 
termining the rate of extinction is the intertrial in- 
terval used during conditioning. 


Generalization gradients and the transfer of a dis- 
crimination along a continuum. Doucras H. 
LAWRENCE, Stanford University. 


OO N 
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Three groups of rats were trained to discriminate 
two middle grays. One received 80 trials on these 
grays, a second 30 trials on a black-white dis- 
crimination and the rest on the grays, and the third 
approached the grays through a transition series. 
Efficiency of performance on the grays was in 
inverse order for these groups. 


The role of external cues in performance motivated 
by fear as a learned drive. Smney W. Bryou 
and Benjamin B. McKerver, University of 
Washington. 

To investigate N. E. Miller's hypothesis, 26 rats 
were shocked in a black compartment.  Subse- 
quently half learned wheel-turning to escape to a 
second black compartment and halí to a white. 
To test drive reduction both groups were permitted 
further wheel-turning to escape to a third compart- 
ment. Wheel-turning performance in both com- 
partments was analyzed. 


A test for latent learning after training with an 
irrelevant goal object as a discriminative cue. 
Benjamin B. McKeever, University of Wash- 
ington, and RAPHAEL DUBROVNER, University of 
Iowa. 

Thirsty rats, satiated for food, were trained 
simultaneously to respond to two cues to water. At 
a second choice point on one side of a T-unit maze, 
food was the cue; on the opposite side, a white 
curtain. Reinforcement on both sides was equal- 
ized. Despite learning of the food cue, subsequent 
tests failed to reveal “cognitions” of its location. 


An experimental test of two hypotheses of latent 
learning. Jonn P. Sewarp, WirLIAM E. DATEL, 
and Nissm Levy, University of California, Los 
Angeles. : 

The authors differ. from Meehl and MacCorquo- 
dale in making the place where food is found a 
determining factor in latent learning results. Three 
Eroups of 31 rats, having explored an empty T- 
maze, were given one test trial after finding food 
9n their preferred side, on their nonpreferred side, 
or in a neutral box, respectively. Results favored 
the authors’ hypothesis. 


Effect of large cortical lesions on learned behavior 
of the monkey. Harry F. Hanrow, Department 
of the Army. 

Large bilaterial lesions in the frontal association 
areas of monkeys caused severe loss on delayed 

Tesponse tests and little loss on discrimination tests. 
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Large bilateral lesions in the posterior association 
areas produced little impairment of delayed re- 
sponse performance but deficit on discrimination 
tests. No additional loss was effected by combina- 
tion of the frontal and posterior lesions. 


Reflex theory and the locomotion of the cat. 


Josep E. Barmack, City College of New York, 
and ALLAN Kartcuer, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Implications of reflex theory for the normal 
locomotion of the cat were examined in a cinema- 
photographic study of the progression of the animal 
upon a specially constructed platform. Qualitative 
and quantitative analyses were made of samples of 
movements under a variety of conditions. Quanti- 
tative analyses were based upon measurements of 
the displacement of the back and each limb. 


1C: Applied Psychology 
Crank L. Witson, Chairman 


Psychological studies on the human centrifuge: IX. 
The effect of increased positive radial accelera- 
tions upon the ability to manipulate toggle 
switches. G. L. Bryan, N. D. Warren, R. C. 
Witson, N. E. WILLMORTH, and D. W. SVENSON, 
University of Southern California. 

A study of optimum switch location, direction of 
switch movement, and hand to be used under the 
influence of increased g is reported. Both reaction 
time and movement time lengthened with increased 
g. The switch below shoulder level was most 
efficient, and the one above, least efficient, No 
direction of switch movement was superior, and 
the hands were equally effective. 


Time-history of performance of light mental and . 
psychomotor tasks in extreme heat environments. 
Joun Lyman and W. V. BrockrEv, University 
of California, Los Angeles. 

Four aircraft pilots were exposed to environments 
of 160°, 200°, and 235° F. Performance on addi- 
tion, number-checking, and a complex coordination 
test simulating aircraft instrument flying was com- 
pared for short successive cycles as a function of 
exposure time at each temperature. Differences in 
response pattern among the tasks were noted and 
interpreted in relation to factors in the tasks. 


Prediction of success of telephone operators. JAY 
T. RUSMORE, San Jose State College, and R. W. 
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Powe, Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Com- 

pany, San Francisco. 

A test battery for Outward Toll Operators com- 
posed of simple arithmetic, table reading, name 
checking, and auditory memory was found to cor- 
relate .56 with a checklist rating form completed by 


superiors four months after hiring. The subjects - 


were 102 beginning telephone operators hired with- 
out consideration of test results. 


Test-accident validities in relation to differential 
experience: A study of street-car motormen. 
Epwarp W. Minium, San Jose State College. 
Many industrial investigations of the relation 

between abilities and accidents have been based on 
a group of subjects varying widely in experience. 
An experimental study of 153 streetcar motormen 
suggests that different abilities are related to ac- 
cident avoidance at different experience levels, and 
that validity studies will have meaning only when 
subjects studied are relatively homogeneous with 
respect to experience. 


Prediction of accidents with the Ruch-Wilson safe 
driver selection system, Ropert R. MACKIE, 
Psychological Research Center, Los Angeles. 

A battery of seven five-minute paper and pencil 
tests has been analyzed and found to predict ac- 
cidents in a population of 640 retail and wholesale 
milk drivers. Based on a three year period, with 
drivers of varying experience, the correlation be- 
tween test score and accident experience was —.292 
+046, 


A technique for selecting combinations of advertis- 
ing media. Warp J. JENSSEN, Psychological Re- 
search Center for Business and Industry, Los 
Angeles. 

Many advertisers, in selecting magazines and 
other media in which to advertise, overlook the fact 
that they may be appealing to the same limited 
audience again and again, In a recent nationwide 
readership survey, a technique was developed which 
permits the selection of magazines on the basis of 
the amount of unique readership which each mag- 
azine adds to a selected “battery” of magazines. 


Merit rating—something old, something new. 
Bryan WILKINSON, Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 

Problem: Devise a merit rating system which will 
determine salary increases and assist in other per- 
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sonnel action. It must be applicable to jobs of 
varying complexity and responsibility and to groups 
of diverse size. The resulting system was based on 
suggestions of two hundred supervisors and upon 
statistical analysis of several ratings on one thou- 
sand employees. It was installed. 


A design for the study and improvement of the psy- 
chological interview. J. F. T. BucENTaL, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 

It is proposed that the psychological interview (as 

a communication process between two or more per- 


`sons, one of whom is utilizing the process to assess 


or influence the other) may be objectively studied 
and improved through the development of a sched- 
ule for its qualitative and quantitative description. 
Such a schedule logically should include attention to 
(1) topical content, (2) feeling-idea balance, (3) 
focus, (4) input intensity, and (5) consonance. 


Employment prognosis of the post-poliomyelitic. 
Leonaro V. WENDLAND, George Pepperdine 
College. 

The past ten year employment history of 151 
post-poliomyelitic subjects, 68 males and 83 females, 
was studied. By personal interview the employ- 
ability of individuals with varying degrees of 
orthopaedic disability was studied. Important areas 
studied include: weekly income, employment stabil- 
ity, type of employment and employer, the use of 
prosthesis, and the relation of subjects to the 
nation’s war effort. 


Friday Afternoon, April 27 
2A: Psychodiagnostics I 
Max M. Levin, Chairman 


An empirical categorization of psychological test 
report items. Epwin S. SHNEIDMAN, WALTHER 
Jorr, and KENNETH B. LITTLE, Los Angeles VA 
Neuropsychiatric Hospital. 

Fifteen independent “blind” interpretations of 
one subject's TAT and MAPS test protocols, as 
well as one interpretation each of his Wechsler- 
Bellevue, Rorschach, MMPI, Draw-A-Person, and 
Bender-Gestalt, were obtained. These were reduced 
to 1200 discrete items of personality description. 
A nineteen category outline, developed to categorize 
these items, and the distribution of the items among 
categories and among contributors are discussed. 
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How clinicians evaluate personality from diagnostic 
interviews. F. Hamorp Grept, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Long Beach. 

What cues and observations in the interview situ- 
ation lead to accurate personality evaluations? 
Brief diagnostic interviews with four patients were 
presented either as silent movies, verbatim tran- 
scripts, sound recordings, or complete sound films 
to 48 clinicians. They made personality ratings on 
the patients and predicted their incomplete sentence 
responses, attaining greater accuracy when they 
read or heard the interviews. 


An orientation to projective techniques: common 
approaches to interpretation. SEYMOUR L. 
ZELEN, University of California, Los Angeles. 
An orientation to research and teaching of projec- 
tive methods along the following seven commonly 
applied principles of interpretation is proposed: 
(1) translating symbolisms from the manifest to the 
latent level, (2) characteristic approach to the 
material, (3) normative interpretation or inter- 
individual consistency, (4) uniqueness or quality of 
responses, (5) deviations or intra-individual con- 
sistency, (6) analogizing from life or one projective 
technique to another, (7) interpreting configura- 
tional relationships. 


A scale for the measurement of personality in 
patients with essential hypertension. Lewis G. 
CanPENTER, JR., Mervin B. FREEDMAN, ROBERT 
E. Harris, and Maurice Soxotow, University of 
California School of Medicine, San Francisco. 
An MMPI scale of 51 items which distinguishes 

women with normal blood pressure from those 
diagnosed as essential hypertensives "has been de- 
veloped. The scale was derived from item analyses 
of the responses of two groups of essential hyper- 
tensives and the general norms of the MMPI plus 
two specially selected groups of women with normal 
blood pressures. 


An experimental investigation of the personality 
structure of peptic ulcer patients in psycho- 
therapy. ArviN Scovet, University of California 
and San Francisco Mental Hygiene Clinic. (In- 
troduced by Jerome Fisher) 

Experimental results indicate that peptic ulcer 
Patients in psychotherapy as compared to non-ulcer 
Patients in psychotherapy: (1) perseverate longer 
on an inadequate hypothesis; (2) have a lower level 
of aspiration; (3) remember completed tasks more 
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readily than incompleted tasks; (4) are more 
overtly passive, but also more verbally denying of 
their passivity. 


A personality study of neurodermatitis (atopic). 
James L. Oetzer, Veterans Administration 
Center, Los Angeles, and THoMAS H. STERNBERG, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 

A group of 20 individuals with neurodermatitis 
(atopic) and a control group composed of patients 
with other skin diseases and “normals” were com- 
pared on the Rorschach Test. This paper presents 
a detailed analysis of the findings. 


A study of the ward personnel utilized in an in- 
tensive therapy program for chronic schizo- 
phrenics. Rosemary P. PETERS, Stockton State 
Hospital. 

Fifty ward attendants carrying therapeutic re- 
sponsibility for an intensive treatment program with 
chronic schizophrenics were evaluated by question- 
naire and sociometric techniques to determine their 
personal characteristics, problems, and inter-rela- 
tionships. Age, education, and experience had less 
relevance for job performance than certain per- 
sonality characteristics. Sources of discouragement 
and type of patient most difficult to handle varied 
widely. 


2B: Educational Psychology 
QuiNN McNemar, Chairman 


Personal-social characteristics and classroom social 
status: a sociometric study of fifth and sixth 
grade girls.  DENIs Baron, Oregon College of 
Education. 

Two hundred twenty girls of the fifth and sixth 
grade levels were classified as high, average, and 
low in terms of sociometric rank. An item analysis 
of their responses to a personality questionnaire re- 
vealed significant differences between the groups in 
personal-social characteristics. Greatest frequencies 
of “unfavorable” responses were found among the 
groups of low and average social status. 


W. I. S. C. patterns of a selective sample of dull 
bilingual children. Grace M. THOMPSON, Santa 
Barbara County Schools. 

Sixty Spanish-English speaking children, (median 
1Q 75, age 11) referred to the Guidance Department 
of Santa Barbara County Schools were compared 
on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children with 
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a control group of English-speaking children 
equated as to age and performance IQ's. Verbal- 
Performance discrepancies were significantly higher 
for the bilinguals, with a unique subtest patterning 
apparent, 


School factors related to delinquency. ESTHER 

Grace Noran, Los Angeles County Schools. 

This study disclosed certain school situations hav- 
ing definite relationship to delinquency. The neces- 
sity was also shown to provide more effective in- 
struction and guidance to meet the individual needs 
of the non-Anglo, dual-language-speaking student, 
the one from the lower, cultural, and economical 
level, having limited mental development, or with 
non-academic but possibly high mechanical or ma- 
nipulative ability. 


An evaluation of the study habits of 20 matched 
pairs of students on the basis of interviews and 
observations. Eucene C. Hartman, San Jose 
State College. (Introduced by Gene A. Wallar) 
The purpose of this research was to make a 

limited evaluation of the remedial study program at 
San Jose State College. Twenty matched pairs of 
students were interviewed and their study condi- 
tions observed. An analysis was made of each 
student’s study problems and methods. Results 
were obtained regarding significant differences be- 
tween individuals and groups. 


Some intellective and non-intellective factors in 
grade-getting. Tuomas S. Conn, University of 
California, Santa Barbara College. 

Results on five measures, N of 133, were related 
to achievement in a basic psychology course. There 
is an inverse correlation between subjects who tend 
to answer the non-intellective measures with plus 
responses, and achievement in the basic course. 
There is a .43 correlation between the criterion 
measure and a subject’s insight into the instructor’s 
responses on a personality scale. 


Application of the forced-choice technique to the 
evaluation of instructors at the USAF Bombard- 
ment School. Francis D. HampiNo, JR., and 
Wittram F. Lonc, Human Resources Research 
Center, Mather Field, California. 

A forced-choice Instructor Description Report 
was developed. Revisions were based upon item 
analysis of cross validation data. Validity coef- 
ficients were calculated using supervisors’ paired- 
comparison rankings and students’ open-middle 


rankings as criteria. Statistics reflecting several 
concepts of reliability were obtained. These data 
suggest that the Report is suitable for operational 
use. 


The utilization of psychology in engineering courses, 
Harry W. Case, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

Review of a new trend which may effect psy- 
chology; namely, the inclusion of psychology as 
one of the sciences upon which engineering is 
founded. At the College of Engineering, University 
of California, Los Angeles, a mass experiment is 
underway. It may be said to consist of two phases: 
(1) development of a new type of engineering cur- 
riculum which utilizes psychology as one of its 
sciences, and (2) the use of individuals trained in 
psychology, as instructors of certain of the engineer- 
ing courses. 


A survey of university administrative policies for 
clinical staffs. G. F. J. LEHNER and J. F. T. 
Bucentat, University of California, Los Angeles. 
The growth of clinical psychology as a major in- 

structional area has brought about a number of ad- 
ministrative problems with regard to the use of 
clinical teaching and supervisory persons. Such 
matters as titles, teaching loads, student-teacher 
ratios, research assistance, and promotional recogni- 
tion are complicated when clinic and non-clinic 
faculty are contrasted, Results of a questionnaire 
study of APA-recognized training programs are 
reported. 


2C: Learning 
Leo J. Postman, Chairman 


Learning sets in paired associates learning. W. R. 
Goopwin, Stanford University, (Introduced by 
Lloyd G. Humphreys) 

To demonstrate facilitation of learning by forma- 
tion of “learning sets" (Harlow). Twenty-four 
subjects were divided into four equal size groups, 
two of which were given training designed to pro- 
duce learning sets, and two other training. A post- 
training test showed that the groups which acquired 
the sets performed in a manner which tends to con- 
firm Harlow's hypothesis. ; 


An attempt to demonstrate disinhibition in rote 


learning.. Witr1am W. Grincs, University of 
Southern California. 
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In the learning of lists of paired nonsense syllables 
in the A-B, A-K order, a test of the reinstatement 
of B responses (disinhibition) under distraction con- 
ditions was made with 36 subjects. A smaller 
(statistically insignificant) number of B responses 
was received under distraction (k responses re- 
mained constant) under both free and modified free 
recall conditions. 


The eífect of isolation upon the recall of numbers 
and nonsense syllables. Donatp R. BROWN, 
ALLAN KATCHER, RAVENNA MATHEWS, and JANE 
W. Torrey, University of California, Berkeley. 
Inadequate control of the serial position effect 

in previous studies has led to results in contradiction 

to the von Restorff effect. Present experiment is a 

repetition of a previous refutation of the von 

Restorff effect by adding control groups to establish 

a recall baseline. In addition, the isolation effect 

was varied and new instructions, requiring recall of 

order, were included. 


The effect of experimentally induced anxiety on re- 
tention as measured by two methods of recall. H. 
Ersrow Hooper, Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital, Long Beach. 

Word associations to anxiety material (suggestive 
of homosexuality) and neutral material were ob- 
tained. Results from comparison of retention re- 
vealed superior recall under anxiety conditions. It 
is theorized that recall is dependent upon the 
amount of anxiety related to material and the meth- 
ods used to measure recall. Conditions of low recall 
or “repression” in which recall potential is high are 
described. 


An attempt to repeat the Keet counseling-compar- 
ison experiment. RicHarp B. Herm, Stanford 
University. (Introduced by Joseph Luft) 
Following Keet’s procedure exactly, this study 

failed to secure the same results as the original ex- 

perimenter because -of the failure of the learning 
method to result in the selective forgetting of a word 

which was presumably a complex indicator. A 

second study showed that approximately the same 

Percentage of subjects failed to recall a supposedly 

affectively neutral word which was in the same 

Serial position as the complex indicator. 


A further test of secondary reinforcement in con- 
cept formation. F. J. McGurcan, University of 
Nevada. 


Is such a principle as secondary reinforcement 
effective in the formation of concepts by humans, 
and if so precisely what are the necessary and 
sufficient conditions for such an event? To aid in 
answering this problem, two types of concept forma- 
tion cards were presented to ninety-four subjects, 
each providing opportunity for receiving secondary 
reinforcement. The results yielded positive 
evidence. 


The effects of different initial absolute strengths of 
“set” on the solution of anagrams, Jack Fox 
and Irvine MALTZMAN, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 

“Set” in problem-solving is assumed to be the 
acquisition of habit strength by a class of stimuli 
for the elicitation of a given class of responses. 
Two levels of absolute strength of incompatible 
anagram sets were established before testing on the 
basis of one anagram set. The more rapid solution 
by the low initial strength group verified this 
hypothesis. 


Saturday Morning, April 28 
3A: Experimental 
F. NowELL Jones, Chairman 


The effect of familiarity on legibility distance of 
signs. T. W. Forses, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 

In connection with a study reported elsewhere 
and carried out jointly with the California Division 
of Highways, three degrees of familiarity of test 
material were used. These were scrambled letters, 
California place names seen for the first time, and 
the same names seen for a second time. Legibility 
distances increased in a consistent manner with type 
of test material. 


Intelligibility of spoken messages: familiar and un- 
familiar. Harry M. Mason and Dororny L. 
DALTON, Whitman College. 

This study compares intelligibilities of short 
spoken messages in relation to listeners’ degrees of 
familiarity with and liking for activities the mes- 
sages suggest. Results indicate that both degree 
of liking and degree of familiarity may be related 
to intelligibility through commonness of words. 
The study is aided by a grant from the Social 
Science Research Council. 
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The perceptual form of visual threshold stimuli. 
Warren W. Wircox, Vanport Extension Center, 
Oregon State System of Higher Education, Port- 
land. 

Thirty black solid figures of the same area vary- 
ing in maximum dimension consisting of the ellipse, 
rectangle, diamond, cross, and star were drawn by 
43 subjects at the threshold of form discrimination. 
Circular forms predominated with the lowest thres- 
hold for the circle when corrected for frequency 
of response. The data is interpreted as evidence 
for the Gestalt hypothesis that stimuli are perceived 
as formed. 


Ecological validity of Gestalt factors as perceptual 
cues. Econ Brunswik and Jor Kawrva, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

892 pairs of parallels in seven sample pictures 
yield low but significant correlation between “prox- 
imity” and mechanical object unity vs, all other 
separations including shadow bands (point-biserial 
r=.12; vs. openings and recessions only, .34); 
limited evidence on *symmetry- (and-closedness) " 
promises high ecological validity. Allegedly 
“autochthonous” Gestalt factors may thus be “cues” 
acquired by generalized probability learning. 


Ethnic stereotypes as a hidden organizational factor 
in learning. Murray KAHANE, University of 
California, Los Angeles. (Introduced by John 
P. Seward) ‘ 
Individuals tested on lists of words each contain- 

ing a hidden organizational factor of an ethnic 
stereotype showed significantly better learning than 
when tested on the same words rearranged to 
destroy stereotype organization. The lists con- 
stitute, in effect, a projective medium. Successful 
learning depends on presence of stereotype in 
cognitive structure of individual which enables per- 
ception of hidden organizational factor. 


The role of vision in prediction motion. ROBERT 
M. Gorrspanxer, University of California, Santa 
Barbara College. 

Adult subjects continued tracking after their 
target disappeared. A constant rate, a positively 
accelerated, and a negatively accelerated target 
were used, each terminating at the same rate. Both 
with eyes open and eyes closed during continuation, 
motion was fastest on the negatively accelerated 
target, slowest on the positively accelerated. There 
was a sizable positive constant error with eyes 
closed. 


An attempt to produce pain by sensory conditioning. 
M. A. WENGER and Rosert B. Voas, University 
of California, Los Angeles, and N1cHoras Rosg, 
Bolling Air Force Base, Washington, D. C. 

To test the hypothesis that pain may be con- 
ditioned, seven adults were given 150 to 520 paired 
stimulations, with CS (tactual vibration) applied to 
the right forearm for 5 seconds, and UCS (con- 
densor discharge) delivered to the left forearm to 
produce pain, and a flexor twitch in the digits. 
Neither sensory conditioning nor conditioned overt 
flexor twitches were found. 


A preliminary analysis of physical models for the 
electroencephalogram. Joun L. KENNEDY, The 
Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, and WILLIAM 
H. Emmons, ROBERT HENNESSAY, and FLORENCE 
E. Gray, Tufts College. 

Recordings of over 200 normal human subjects 
have been studied with particular attention to the 
anterior temporal rhythm, which appears clearly in 
about half the subjects. Physical models of the 
brain are described. It is concluded that such 
models may be helpful in the study of reasons for 
individual differences in the EEG. 


The similarity-standards hypothesis. Pavut Mc- 
Reynotps, Veterans Administration, Palo Alto. 
“Similarity” is a problem in many areas of psy- 

chology. It is hypothesized that the tendency of Ss 
to react to complex stimuli as similar is a general 
trait, ie. that performances involving similarity, 
€.g., transfer, retroactive inhibition, homogeneity of 
ideas, and co-satiation, should be positively cor- 
related. The theoretical basis for and preliminary 
evidence in support of the hypothesis were pre- 
sented. 


Report of preliminary experiments with remote 
stimulation of the brain of the white rat. J. A. 
GENGERELLI, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

Twelve-minute film showing the effects on be- 
havior of stimulation of brain areas at varying 
frequencies and direction of current flow. 


3B: Statistics and Test Evaluation 
J. P. Gurrronp, Chairman 


A method for describing psychological profiles in 
terms of rational numbers. J. A. GENGERELLI, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
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A method is described for assigning in a con- 
sistent manner rational numbers to profiles which 
are expressible in terms of ranks. By application of 
the method it can be shown that a unique cor- 
respondence exists between each possible profile 
and its rational number, The procedure permits 
the translation of the profiles of groups of individ- 
uals into quantitative values and hence they may be 
treated by the usual statistical methods. 


Estimation of other coefficients of correlation from 
the phi coefficient. 
Perry, University of Southern California. 

Apa Np'a' 
y y 

veloped for estimating a point-biserial r or a tetra- 

choric r from an obtained ¢ coefficient. In the case 

of r, this estimate was shown to be equivalent to 

a first-order use of the tetrachoric-r infinite series. 

A tabulation was made of the influence of higher 

powers in the series. 


A formula of the type r = $ 


The relationship of the tetrachoric correlation coef- 
ficient to the phi coefficient estimated from use 
of the extreme tails of a normal distribution of 
criterion scores. N. C. Perry, University of 
Southern California, and WrttiAM B. MICHAEL, 
San Jose State College. j 
A formula is derived for estimating a tetrachoric 

correlation coefficient rop’ from a phi coefficient p’ 

computed from use of the two extreme tails of 

a normal distribution of criterion scores, the pro- 

portion in each tail being p'. Based upon ap- 

proximately the upper and lower quarters of the 

criterion group p. is shown to be equivalent to a 

Pearsonian r. 


A factor-analytic study of reasoning abilities. Rus- 
SEL F. Green, ALFRED F. HERTZKA, and J. P. 
Guitrorp, University of Southern California. 
Four abilities or factors involved in reasoning 

were hypothesized. A battery of tests was de- 

veloped to investigate the hypotheses and was ad- 
ministered to Air Force Cadets and Officer Can- 
didates. Seven factors of the thinking type 
emerged from the analysis: (1) general reasoning, 

(2) logical reasoning, (3) eduction of perceptual 

telations, (4) eduction of conceptual relations, (5) 

eduction of conceptual patterns, (6) eduction of 

Correlates, (7) symbolic substitution. 


Some hypotheses and tests of creative thinking. 
Roserr C. Witson, PAUL R. CHRISTENSEN, and 


J. P. Guirrogp and N. C. * 
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J. P. Guirromp, University of Southern Cal- 

ifornia. 

Eight hypothesized abilities and several tests of 
each ability are being investigated in a factor- 
analytic study of creative thinking. Four of these 
abilities are discussed: (1) sensitivity to problems 
(recognizing problems), (2) analysis, (3) synthesis, 
(4) redefinition (taking a part from one Gestalt 
and using it in a new way in another Gestalt). The 
generality of each ability is being explored. 


Measurement of the quality of production in tests 
of creative thinking. PAuL R. CHRISTENSEN, 
Rosert C. WirsoN, and J. P. Guirromp, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

To get at the originality of remoteness of as- 
sociation involved in responses in creative-thinking 
tests, various quality scores were developed. An 
objective approach consisted of weighting responses 
according to uncommonness in the examinee group 
for a “novelty” score. Other scores depended upon 
judgments of the quality of individual responses 
along dimensions of cleverness, indirectness, and 
penetration or level of insight. 


The differential significance of “like” and “dislike” 
responses on the Strong Vocational Interest blank. 
Leona E. TYLER, University of Oregon. 
Tabulations of scoring weights for occupational 

and non-occupational keys and comparisons of cor- 

relations between scores on individual keys with 
scores based on L and D responses separately in- 
dicate that the D responses are more important than 
the L responses in the determination of an in- 
dividual’s so-called vocational interests. This fact 
may have considerable theoretical significance. : 


Vocational interests and occupation twenty years 
later. Epwarp K. STRONG, Jm. Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Vocational Interest Test Scores of college students 
in 1927-30 correlate .72 to .75 with interest profiles 
in 1949. There is remarkable agreement between 
interest scores while in college and occupation en- 
gaged in twenty years later. For example, those 
students who became physicians averaged 47.3, 96 
per cent as high as the criterion group, whereas non- 
physicians averaged 29.7 when the chance score is 
29.2. 


An investigation of the nature of the spatial-rela- 
tions and visualization factors in two high school 
samples. Wittram B. MICHAEL, San Jose State 
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College, and Wayne S. ZIMMERMAN, Brandeis 
University, and J. P. Guirromp, University of 
Southern California. 

To test the validity of two hypotheses regard- 
ing the psychological properties of spatial-relations 
and visualization abilities two centroid factor anal- 
yses were made of the intercorrelations of fifteen 
tests in two identical batteries administered to 151 
boys and 139 girls in the twelfth grade. Positive 
evidence was considered attained, since two groups 
of tests initially thought to differentiate between the 
two hypothesized processes clearly defined distinct 
factors. 


Variability in American Council Psychological Ex- 
amination scores from freshman to junior and 
senior years. D. W. Barrev and L. M. BRAMMER, 
Sacramento State College. 

The ACE scores of freshmen were compared with 
their raw scores as juniors and seniors. The dif- 
ferences between the Q, L, and T scores for fresh- 
men and their retest scores as juniors and seniors 
were significant beyond the .001 level. The Pearson 
correlations between freshman and upper division 
retest scores were r — .78 for Quantitative, r — .92 
for Linguistic, and r — .72 for Total scores. 


3C: Psychotherapy 
KATHERINE Brapway, Chairman 


The role of the clinical psychologist at an Army 
mental hygiene service. JERRY H. CLARK and 
Crovck L. Duncan, U. S. Army Hospital, Ford 
Ord. 

The functions of the psychologist consist of test- 
ing, diagnosis, therapy, field work, and research. 
Problems which are peculiar to an Army Consulta- 
tion Service are: detection of malingering, determin- 
ation of duty vs. non-duty status, difficulty of follow- 
up in therapy cases, and the problems of providing 
a permissive atmosphere. The advantages of mil- 
itary vs. civilian status for the psychologist are also 
presented. 


Follow-up study of patients referred for psycho- 
therapy from a general hospital. Davrp Gross- 
MAN, Los Angeles Psychological Service Center, 
and F. J. Kirxner, Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital, Long Beach. 

Over half of the patients referred for psycho- 

logical consultation at the outpatient clinic of a 

general hospital were diagnosed as neurotic, 20% 


psychosomatic, 16% character disorders, and 9% 
schizophrenic. Of the 50% referred for psycho- 
therapy, 66% contacted the agency and 50% 
appeared for at least one interview. An average of 
two months elapsed between referral and first 
therapeutic interview. 


Evaluation of client-centered therapy through coun- 
selee letters. RrcHaRD A. Hocan, George Pep- 
perdine College. * 

Letters written following counseling by fourteen 
counselees were analyzed by three judges to de- 
termine whether counselees felt much, some, or little 
or no help was received. These ratings are com- 
pared with (1) the counselor's ratings regarding 
success of counseling and (2) the number of inter- 
views. Conclusions are presented and the implica- 
tions of this method of evaluation discussed. 


An evaluation of CO% as a supplemental technique 
in brief psychotherapy; an analysis of 30 cases. 
F. Marcom Hesaro, Glendale, California; State 
Board Medical Psychiatric Examiners, and VR- 
GINIA JonwsoN, Los Angeles State College. 

The Meduna technique of 30% carbon dioxide- 
70% oxygen was used on thirty psychotherapeutic 
patients of both sexes from ten to fifty years of age 
presenting a wide range of emotional problems. It 
was concluded that the administration of CO, at 
this concentration materially hastens insight and 
integration when used in conjunction with standard 
brief psychotherapy practices. 


An empirical study of the concept of psycho- 
therapeutic success. DOROTHY CLIFTON CONRAD, 
Veterans Administration Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
San Francisco. 

This study presents a set of empirically derived 
hypotheses concerning factors determining a ther- 
apist’s judgment that a given patient is successful in 
therapy. Psychotherapeutic success is conceived as 
a function of the therapist’s perception. Data are 
presented on 25 patients judged by their psy- 
chiatrists to be their most successful and 25 judged 
least successful in therapy. 


The concept of self and its rélationship to counsel- 
ing methodology. Everetr L. SHostrom, George 
Pepperdine College. 

This paper describes behavior from the internal 
frame of reference, relating this pattern to therapy. 
When the concept of self is in harmony with ex- 
perience, adjustment exists. When it is in relative 
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dis-harmony with experience, maladjustment exists. 
When the latter exists, the individual may seek 
counseling, in which he admits denied experiences, 
accepts rejected perceptions, or excludes inaccurate 
perceptions. 


Personality changes following prefrontal lobotomy 
in twenty-five schizophrenic patients. Davip H. 
Ruya, Los Angeles State Mental Hygiene Clinic. 
Psychological testing procedures were used to de- 

termine personality changes following prefrontal 

lobotomy. 25 schizophrenic patients were tested 
one month preoperatively, one month postopera- 
tively and six months postoperatively with the 

Bender-Gestalt, Wechsler-Bellevue, Rorschach, 

TAT, Rosenzweig P-F and MMPI. Statistical 

analyses revealed that prefrontal lobotomy little 

affects the personality of the schizophrenic. No 
significant movement in any direction was observed. 


Measurement of the group process and the nature of 
therapeutic improvement in group psychotherapy. 
Trworuv F. Leary, MERVIN B. FREEDMAN, Uni- 
versity of California and Permanente Foundation 
Hospital; Hupert S. Correy, University of Cal- 
ifornia; and ABEL G. Ossonro, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. 

The rated interpersonal behavior of seven patients 
during forty-eight hours of group therapy was com- 
pared with pre- and post-therapy test batteries and 
sociometric rankings of improvement. Three dif- 
ferent temporal sequences of interpersonal behavior 
during group therapy were found. Changes in in- 
terpersonal role were significantly related to six 
indices of improvement and to variation in ther- 
apist’s interpretative activity. 


Group psychotherapy with male sex offenders. 
Stewart B. SHAPIRO, Los Angeles Psychological 
Service Center and The Meyers Clinic. 

A group of ten sex offenders was organized to 
test the value of group psychotherapy in a low 
cost psychiatric clinic setting. Over a period of one 
year, using non-directive group discussion, psycho- 
drama, group drawing, and case history discussion, 
the non-recurrence of offenses and overall subjective 
and objective reports of improvement were noted 
Particularly in the exhibitionist patients. 


A study of transference in group psychotherapy. 
Erika Cuance, Stanford University. (Intro- 
duced by Joseph Luft) 


Eight patients were asked to rate a random 
sample of statements which they had made during 
therapy from “most descriptive” to “least descrip- 
tive” of their feeling-relationships toward the ther- 
apist and their parent. Five of the eight correla- 
tions between the two ratings were significant, A 
ranging from —.251 to .633. They corresponded 
to the therapist’s prediction concerning degree of 
transference. 


An experimental investigation of Hubbard’s engram 
hypothesis (Dianetics). Arvin M. Davis, Jack 
Fox, and B. Lesovits, University of California, 
Los Angeles. (Introduced by Roy M. Dorcus) 

In order to investigate the claims of dianetics that 
retention occurs during unconscious states, a 35- 
word passage was read to a subject rendered un- 
conscious by sodium pentothal administration. 
After recovery from the anesthesia, dianetic auditors 
attempted to recover the passage from the subject, 
so far (5 months) without success. Subject and 
auditors were provided by the Dianetic Research 
Foundation. 


3D: Symposium 


An Analysis of Unsuccessful Cases in Psychotherapy 
Barney Katz, Chairman 


Participants: JEROME FISHER, GEORGE F. LEHNER, 
RAMONA MESSERSCHMIDT, GEORGE A. MUENCH, 
C. L. WINDER. 


Saturday Afternoon, April 28 
4A: Psychodiagnostics II 
Mortimer M. Meyer, Chairman 


The psychometric pattern of the Mexican de- 
linquent. GrRALD L. Hopcson, California Youth 
Authority, Waterman, California. 

This paper examined the discriminative value of 
the subtests of the Wechsler-Bellevue (Form I) 
administered to 173 delinquent Mexican boys. The 
findings indicated that not all sub-tests of the 
Wechsler are completely serviceable in differentiat- 
ing between intellectual groups. Object Assembly 
and Digit Symbols were least valid. The most con- 
sistent tests of differentiation were: Blocks, Picture 
Arrangement, Similarities, and Information. 


The diagnostic utility of qualitative responses to 
Wechsler-Bellevue test items. Louis S. LEVINE, 
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Veterans Administration Hospital, Palo Alto and 

San Francisco State College. 

Five clinical psychologists diagnosed 107 neuro- 
psychiatric patients on the basis of their verbal 
responses to certain Wechsler-Bellevue items. The 
results of this study, and those of two previous 
analyses suggested that: Psychologists using pa- 
tient’s verbal responses to test items cannot dif- 
ferentiate schizophrenic from non-schizophrenic 
patients, even though these groups may be dif- 
ferentiated on the basis of quantitative score pat- 
terns. 


An evaluation of the psychological processes of the 
neurosyphilitic: II. The Wechsler-Bellevue Scale. 
BERNAUR W. NEWTON, IRLA LEE ZIMMERMAN, 
Even B. Sur1ivaw, Roy M. Dorcus, THOMAS 
H. STERNBERG, and Murray C. ZIMMERMAN, 
Psychology Department and Medical School, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 

Eighty-eight syphilitic patients, including asymp- 
tomatic and symptomatic neurosyphilitics, were sub- 
jected to intensive psychological testing before and 
after treatment. This report, one of a series, con- 
siders the original testing with the Wechsler-Bel- 
levue Scale. Results indicate that the paretic 
process is not revealed in severe deterioration as 
measured by the Wechsler. Individual subtest 
deviations showed the most significant difference. 


An evaluation of the psychological processes of the 
neurosyphilitic: III. A “sign” approach to the 
Rorschach in neurosyphilis. IRLA LEE ZIMMER- 
MAN, BERNAUR W. Newton, ELLEN B. SUL- 
LIVAN, Roy M. Dorcus, THomas H. STERNBERG, 
and Murray C. ZIMMERMAN, Psychology De- 
partment and Medical School, University of Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles. 

The Rorschachs of two groups of neurosyphilitic 
patients, 13 with and 14 without psychosis, were 
compared with those of a control group of 22 
syphilitic patients without central nervous system 
involvement by utilizing a “sign” approach (Pio- 
trowski and Davidson). Results indicate that the 
neurosyphilitic groups can be reliably distinguished 
on the basis of Piotrowski organic signs. 


A study of movement responses on the Rorschach 
as related to the mechanism of projection. Ho- 
BART F. THomas, Veterans Administration, Palo 
Alto. (Introduced by Paul McReynolds) 
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Two groups of hospitalized schizophrenics, 31 
manifesting either delusions or hallucinations and 
23 without delusions or hallucinations, were com- 
pared on the Rorschach and the McReynold's Con- 
cept Evaluation Test. The delusional and hal- 
lucinating group gave significantly more human 
movement responses on the Rorschach but not on 
the Concept Evaluation Test, a testing of the limits 
procedure. 


Group-Rorschach responses of thirty-five leprosar- 
ium patients. Eprrm Lorp, Arizona State De- 
partment of Public Health. 

This study attempts to discover whether patients 
with Hansen’s disease (leprosy) exhibit measur- 
able personality modifications. * Thirty-five patients, 
-13% of the total patient population, of the Kalau- 
papa Leprosarium, Molokai, Hawaii, were given a 
group Rorschach. There were card rejections and 
anatomical responses, averaging one each per 
record. There was evidence of depression, hyper- 
sensitivity, diminution of emotionality, and restric- 
tion of interests and of intellectual activity. 


Rorschachs of stutterers compared with a clinical 
control. JOSEPH SHEEHAN and CHARLES ZUSS- 
MAN, University of California, Los Angeles. 
Rorschachs of twenty-five stutterers were com- 

pared with Rorschachs of twenty-five non-stuttering 
clinic patients. The stutterers showed a greater drive 
toward achievement, overemphasis on suppressive 
control, reluctance to accept dependency needs, 
prevalence of inner resources over channels of com- 
munication, and a greater tendency to marshal in- 
tellectual defenses against anxiety. 


A level of aspiration study of stutterers. JOSEPH 
SHEEHAN and SEYMOUR ZELEN, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 

Some theories of stuttering imply that stutterers 
suffer from level of aspiration difficulty. Com- 
parison of twenty stutterers with twenty non-stut- 
terers on the Rotter Board yielded no significant 
differences, with stutterers somewhat lower than 
controls. In this respect the stutterers were more 
like the crippled. These results are discussed in 
terms of self-concept, semantogenic and approach- 
avoidance conflict theories. 


The hypothetical situation as a projective tech- 
nique: Normative analysis of college student 
responses. BERNARD SAPER and Gerorce F. J. 
LEHNER, University of California, Los Angeles. 
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The present study represents a preliminary anal- 
ysis of 96 college student responses to a series of 
questions about six hypothetical situations. Results 
are analyzed for normative tendencies, indicating 
the major response categories selected for each of 
the above situations. The hypothetical situation is 
discussed in terms of its value as a projective 
technique for assessing significant motivational fac- 
tors in personality. 


Comparative performance of psychotics with brain 
damage and non-psychotics on an original test of 
symbol arrangement. THEODORE C. Kaun, Los 
Angeles Harbor Junior College. 

Fifty patients in a Neuropsychiatric Hospital, 
psychiatrically diagnosed as brain damage psy- 
chotics were matched with 50 non-psychotics. The 
Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement was used. The 
test consists of fifteen varying plastic shapes, such 
as hearts, stars, dogs, which the subject lines up 
on a strip divided into fifteen squares. Of the 197 
responses analyzed, 99 were found statistically 
Significant, 


Comparative performance of schizophrenics and 
normals on a new projective test of object-symbol 
arrangement. Dav H. Fits, Torrance Schools 
and Los Angeles Harbor Junior College. 

An experimental group of 50 psychiatrically 
diagnosed schizophrenic patients at a veteran’s 
neuropsychiatric hospital and a control group of 50 
normal veterans matched for age, education, marital 
and occupational status, military rank, and IQ, were 
both tested with a new projective technique involv- 
ing object symbol arrangement. A numerical scor- 
ing system was devised and significant statistical 
differentiation between the two groups was obtained. 


4B: Social Psychology 
CLARENCE L. Wrnpber, Chairman 


An investigation of the relationship between in- 
tolerance of ambiguity and ethnocentrism. 
JEANNE Brock, Stanford University, and Jack 
Brock, University of California Medical School. 
The relationship between ethnocentrism as meas- 

ured by the Berkeley Ethnocentrism Scale and in- 

tolerance of ambiguity as reflected by rapidity of 
norm establishment in the autokinetic situation was 

Studied utilizing sixty-six college students. As 

predicted, a statistically significant inverse rela- 

tionship was found between ethnocentrism scores 
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and the point of norm establishment. The results 
are related to genotypical personality variables. 


Social stereotyping in response to clinical classifica- 
tion. Davm Corr and Rosemary LANE, Oc- 
cidental College. 

Attaching popular clinical labels to Szondi faces 
showed statistically significant changes of previously 
designated values given them by eighty subjects. 
Labels produced increased liking for “neurotics,” 
“epileptics,” “normals,” “slightly maladjusted.” 
Largest shifts entailed increased dislike for male 
homosexuals. Comparisons of masculine interests 
with reactions to homosexual pictures showed trends 
predicted by Szondi theory and Freudian concept 
of reaction formation. 


A study of attitudes as functions of objective 
knowledge. LawmENcE J. MicnHiELs and JosePH 
B. Coopzn, San Jose State College. " 
Two groups of one hundred subjects ranked thirty 

national groups and thirty sports with respect to 
preference and presumed knowledge. Then they 
were tested for objective knowledge. Objective 
knowledge was near constant for all national groups 
while presumed knowledge increased dispropor- 
tionately at the antipathy end of the series. For 
sports, both presumed and objective knowledge de- 
creased proportionately as preference decreased. 


The social acceptability of the masculinity-feminin- 
ity deviant. Rosert T. Ross, Long Beach State 
College. 

In terms of the masculinity-femininity con- 
tinuum, the following characteristics were found to 
be of advantage in gaining acceptability in the social 
situation: (1) being average; (2) being a male; (3) 
being masculine. The following were found to be 
disadvantages: (4) being a female; (5) being an 
M-F deviate; (6) being a contra-sexed M-F 
deviate. There is some evidence that these ad- 
vantages and disadvantages are additive. 


The E-F scale, the MMPI and Gough’s Pr scale. 
Tuomas T. TAFEJIAN, University of California, 
Los Angeles. (Introduced by W. D. Altus) 
Gough’s Pr scale was validated on a new sample. 

In addition, a new scale of 40 items was derived 

from the MMPI through interquartile analysis of 

the E-F scale. When cross validated, the 40 

items correlated .62 with the E-F scale. Inspection 

of the 40 items revealed the high scorers to be rather 
prudish, religiose, and rigid. 
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The W-A-Y technique applied to American and 
Parisian subjects. THomas G. MACFARLANE, 
James F. T. BucENTAL, and LELIA S. KAUFFMAN, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 

In the W-A-Y (Who are you?) technique, the 
subjects’ three answers to the question, “Who are 
you?" are analyzed in terms of eleven categories. 
From this analysis, inferences can be made concern- 
ing the self-concept. Previously all work with this 
technique has been done with subjects of American 
background. Records were secured from 60 Pari- 
sian subjects and comparisons with American were 
made. 


A research plan for the study of organizational ef- 
fectiveness. ANDREW L. Comrey, University of 
Southern California. 

The background and general plan of research are 
described for an Office of Naval Research project at 
the University of Southern California. The objec- 
tive of the project, which developed from an in- 
terdisciplinary seminar involving students and 
faculty from psychology, public administration, and 
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sociology, is to determine some of the factors which 
are related to organizational effectiveness. 


4C: Symposium 
ARTHUR BURTON, Chairman 


The Role of the Psychologist in Psychotherapy 
in a State Facility 


Participants: Nem Campion, DoNarp 
VirciniA RILEY, IRVING STONE. 


KLEIN, 


Special Luncheon Meetings 


A. Clinical Psychologists in the California State 
Civil Service. ARTHUR BURTON, presiding. 

B. Meeting of the Psi Chi fraternity sponsored 
by the Occidental College and San Jose State 
College chapters. Davin Corr, Western District 
Vice-President, presiding. 

C. Meeting of the Society for Projective Tech- 
niques. F. J. KIRKNER, presiding. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MIDWESTERN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


DAVID A. GRANT, Secretary-Treasurer 


University of Wisconsin 


held its twenty-third annual meeting at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, April 27-28, 1951. 
The program was arranged by a committee consist- 
ing of Orlo L. Crissey (chairman), Judson S. Brown, 
and Julian B. Rotter. The local arrangements were 
handled by a committee consisting of Benton J. 
Underwood (chairman), Albert A. Canfield, Harry 
P. Shelley, William F. Soskin, Janet A. Taylor, and 
Joseph M. Wepman. Registrations totalled 1140. 
The program consisted of 145 papers scheduled 
in 22 sessions. The major emphasis was on learn- 
ing, industrial psychology, clinical and projective 
techniques, and evaluation and measurement. In 
addition there were six symposia: psychotherapy, 
conditioned anxiety, Rorschach validation, indus- 
trial psychology in the defense economy, factorial 
theory in the study of personality, and school psy- 
chology. The APA Division of School Psychologists 
organized the regional symposium mentioned above; 
the SPSSI, a Division of the APA, organized two 
Open meetings on Inter-group Relations and the 
Teaching of Social Psychology; and the APA Com- 
mittee on Intraprofessional Relationships in Psy- 
chology gave a preliminary report. 
The presidential address, given by William A. 
‘Hunt, of Northwestern University, was entitled, 
"Clinical Psychology—Science or Superstition?” 
It was attended by more than 800 psychologists and 
Buests and was followed by a social hour. At the 
annual business meeting the policy of limiting the 
Program to two days and a maximum of 160 major 
completed research papers with anonymous submis- 
Sion of abstracts was endorsed for another year. 
In addition it was voted to extend life membership 
in the Association to all ex-presidents of the MPA 
and to members who have attained their sixtieth 
birthday and who have been members for at least 
five years. Such members are to apply to the 
Secretary, and their application will be transmitted 
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to the Executive Council for action. The business 
meeting voted to send $200 to CARE for books to 
be sent to a European and a Far Eastern University. 

The newly elected officers were: Donald B. 
Lindsley, President; and Delos D. Wickens, Ex- 
ecutive Council (three years). The other members 
of the Executive Council are Paul E. Meehl, 
Arthur W. Melton, and the president and secretary- 
treasurer, ex officio. 

The next annual meeting of the Association will 
be at the Neale House in Columbus, May 2-3, 1952. 
Professor D. D. Wickens of Ohio State University 
will be chairman for local arrangements. 

The following 70 APA Fellows and Associates of 
the APA availed themselves of the standing invita- 
tion to submit their annual dues of $1.50 and join 


the MPA: 


Altman, Charlotte Hall 
Anderson, Robert P. 
Arnold, Magda B. 
Baker, Corinne F. 
Behan, Richard A. 
Bilodeau, Edward A. 
Borstelmann, Lloyd J. 
Brady, Joseph V. 
Bridgman, Charles S. 
Brudo, Charles S. 
Cohen, Jozef 
Coladarci, Arthur P. 
Collier, Mary E. 
Cotton, John W. 
Crandall, Vaughan J. 
Curtis, James W. 
Darbes, Alexander J. 
Davenport, Kenneth S. 
Davis, Roger T. 
Demaree, Robert G. 
Denton, J. C., Jr. 


DeRidder, Lawrence M. 


DeVos, George 
Dunn, Wesley 
Estenson, Lyle O. 
Fatzinger, Frank A. 
Fink, John Benson 
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Fotiu, Peter G. 
Gagne, Robert M. 
Gordon, Thomas 
Graver, Harold A. 
Guion, Robert M. 
Guttman, Norman 
Heathers, Glen 
Hoffman, Martin L. 
Hover, Gerald L. 
Johnson, Thomas F. 
Kates, Solis 

Kessler, Jane W. 
Kinget, G. Marian 
Leary, Robert W. 
Lifton, Walter M. 
Lotsof, Erwin J. 
Lysak, William 
Macdonald, G. L. 
Mehlman, Benjamin 
Moldawsky, Stanley 
McCormick, E. J. 
Noble, Clyde E. 
Nowlis, Helen H. 
Otis, Jay L. 

Owen, Marjorie L. 
Pacht, Asher R. 
Polster, Erving 
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Pope, Henry L. 
Ratoosh, Philburn 
Rubin, Harry K. 
Sell, DeWitt E. 
Shaw, Marvin 
Staker, James E. 
Sutker, Alvin R. 
Thomas, Leon L. 
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Thomson, Robert M. 
Wilson, Elizabeth K. 
Wilson, Ronald F. 
Wirt, S. Edgar 
Wischner, George J. 
Witsaman, Leslie 
Wood, Wendell F. 
Woodbury, Charles B. 


The following 127 applicants were elected to 
membership in the Association upon recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Council: 


Acker, Stanley R. 
Albert, Ferguson G. 
Ardies, William L. 
Aukes, Lewis E. 
Baker, Paul C. 
Barch, Abram 


Blackwood, Duane F. 


Bommarito, Ben 
Bonner, Anne 
Boyce, James E. 
Bratrude, Donald 
Braun, Richard R. 
Briggs, George Jr. 
Brown, Earl C. 
Bujold, Colleen J. 
Butler, Robert 
Chalupsky, Albert 


Chambers, Randall M. 


Chapman, Loren 
Chodorkoff, Bernard 
Clark, John G. 
Clark, Margaret 
Clay, Betty Jane 
Cleland, Charles 
Colby, Archie N. 


Davis, Robert 
Denenberg, Victor 
Deutsch, Stanley 
Dieppa, Jorge J. 
Doten, George 
Dutton, Eugene 
Eason, Robert 
Ehrmann, John C. 
Epstein, Seymour 
Esselbruegge, Calvin 
Evans, Louise 
Evans, Thomas D, 
Fitzpatrick, Eugene 
Frick, Willard B. 
Friedman, Norman 
Futchik, Lawrence J. 
Gardner, Harvey F. 
Gaskill, Riley 
Gelber, Beatrice 
Glazer, Stanford 
Goer, Marvin 
Grater, Harry Jr. 
Grove, Byron A. 
Gustafson, Levarl 
Hahn, Clifford P. 


Hamilton, Robert V. 
Harrington, Robert 
Heimlich, Frederick J. 


Helmstadter, Gerald C. 


Hill, Winfred 
Horrall, Louise E. 
Hutter, Samuel 
Jeffrey, Wendell 
John, Herman B. 
Johnson, Duane M. 
Kaestner, Noel 
Kalish, Harry _ 
Kanfer, Frederick 
King, Gerald F. 
Kirk, Robert B. 
Kling, Julius W. 
Klumpp, Roy 
Kurke, Martin I. 
Laffer, Barbara 
Lawson, Reed 
Leuthold, Carl A. 
Lovinger, Edward 
Lubach, John 
Mainer, Robert 
Malone, Robert L. 
McNelly, George 
Meyer, John K. 
Michels, Kenneth M. 
Miles, Minnie C. 
Miller, Irwin 


Montgomery, Victor E. 


Munn, Irving M. 
Nagle, Bryant F. 
Nelson, William 
Ohlsen, Merle M. 
Oliver, James 
Paisios, John P. 
Paull, Donald 
Paulsen, John R. 


PROGRAM 


Clinical Tests 


Pepper, Roger S. 
Phillipson, Leonard 
Pumroy, Donald K. 
Pumroy, Shirley S. 
Rabideau, Gerald F. 
Rathfelder, Rollo 
Reed, Eleanor 
Reetz, Arline E. 
Reynolds, Gerald 


Richardson, Charles E. 


Roberts, William K. 
Rosmarin, Joan 
Rottersman, Leon 
Runyon, Eugene L. 
Salmon, Charles 
Schorr, Martin M. 
Segel, Harold 
Saibert, Warren F. 
Shattuck, Merrill 
Shifra, Ginzburg 
Sidwell, Phillip 
Simms, Nancy 

Sines, Jacob O. 
Smader, Robert 
Stevens, Walter 
Swanson, Edward O. 
Swensen, Clifford Jr. 
Thomas, Ross 
Uehling, Edward R. 
Vande Bunt, Carol 
Walsh, Francis 
Wehrkamp, Robert 
Whitted, Geraldine L. 
Williams, Milton Jr 
Winker, James B. 
Wolfenstein, Charlotte 
Woodbury, John 
Yngve, Helen 


Boyp R. McCanptess, Ohio State University, 
Chairman 


Document 3275; Microfilm $1.00; 
Photoprints $8.25 * 


Bertram D. Comen and Mary E. Corre, 
Indiana University. The relationship of the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children to some 
other intelligence tests. 


1An abstract of each paper has been filed with the 
American Documentation Institute, Science Service Build- 
ing, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. Microfilm 
or 6 X 8 photocopies of groups of related papers may be 
ordered by document number as indicated, 


PATRICIA Prerstorrr, University of Wisconsin. Ef- 


fects of discouragement on Stanford-Binet IQ 


scores, 

Arvin R. Maurer, VA Hospital, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
The psychological structuring of digits. 

Bernard Cmoponkorr, University of Wisconsin. 
An investigation of the qualitative differences in 
the vocabulary responses of schizophrenics and 
normals, : 

James L. Heptunp, I. E. Farser, and Hanorp P. 
BECHTOLDT, State University of Iowa. Norma- 
tive characteristics of the Manifest Anxiety Scale. 

SrANLEY Morpawsky and Parercra CORCORAN 
Morpawskv, State University of Iowa. Digit 
span as an anxiety indicator. 
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Mervin R. Marks and Cuartes K. RAMOND, 
Tulane University. A criticism of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Scale as a diagnostic instrument. 

Boris SperorFF and WirrAgD Kerr, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. Validation and evaluation 
of an empathy test. 

RusseLL Corer and A. R. GILLILAND, Northwest- 
ern University. Norms, reliability, and forms of 
the MMPI. : 


Projective Techniques I 
Rex. M. Corer, University of Illinois, Chairman 
Document 3275, cont. 


Henry SAMUELS, Veterans Administration Center, 
Dayton, Ohio. Agreement between ratings based 
on projective techniques. 

KennetH H. Brapt, Northwestern University. 
The measurement of aggression by means of a 
group-administered projective technique. 

Harry K. Rusin, Milwaukee County Guidance 
Clinic. Effect of variation in structure upon pro- 
jection in TAT. 

Sor L. Garrrerp, L. BLEK, and F. MELKER, VA 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
The influence of method of administration, sex 
of examiner, and sex of subject on selected as- 
pects of TAT stories. 

Lester S. Money, JR., and EpıTH A. WEISSKOPF, 
Purdue University. The effect on projection of 
similarity between the subject and the central 
figure of TAT pictures. 

Joncr J. Dreppa and EpitH A. WxrsskoPr, Purdue 
University. A study of experimentally induced 
“faking” of TAT responses. 

Joser D. Matarazzo and Ivan N. Mensu, Wash- 


ington University Medical School. Reaction time 


characteristics of the Rorschach test. 

GUINEVERE S. CHAMBERS, University of Pittsburgh. 
An investigation of the relationship between the 
popular (P) response on the Rorschach and the 
Group Conformity Rating (GCR) on the Rosen- 
zweig Picture Frustration Study (P-F). 

Erwin J. Lorsor, The Ohio State University. In- 
telligence, verbal fluency, and the Rorschach test. 

Wayne H. Horrzwaw, The University of Texas. 
The examiner as a variable in the Draw-A-Person 
test. 
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Projective Techniques II 


Dorotuy Marguts, University of Michigan, 
Chairman 


Document 3275, cont. 


GrorcE DEVos, University of Chicago. A quantita- 
tive approach to affective loading in Rorschach 
responses. 

WirnLrAM N. Tuetrorp, Mickael Reese Hospital, 
Chicago, Illinois, and GrorcE DEVos, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, A Rorschach study of clinical 
groups by means of Fisher’s Maladjustment In- 
dex. 

Marcuerite R. Hertz, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. Evaluating adjustment in terms of the 
Rorschach method. 

Witson H. Guertin, Beatty Memorial Hospital, 
Westville, Indiana, and ArBERT I. Rasin, Mich- 
igan State College. The Szondi test as a forced- 
choice technique. 

Vcr T. Hirt and W. B. Lemmon, University of 
Oklahoma. The Szondi test and chance. 

Lrovp J. BonsTELMANN, Drake University. Szondi 
picture selection patterns of 400 college students. 

G. Marian KriwoET, University of Louvain, Bel- 
gium. The Drawing Completion Test. 


Personality 
Ross Stacner, University of Illinois, Chairman 
Document 3275 cont. 


Ervine PorsrER, State University of Iowa. An 
investigation of ego functioning in dreams: I. 
Plausibility of dream narratives. 

Maurice H. Kmour, Chicago Psychological In- 
stitute. An experiniental attempt to produce un- 
conscious manual movements and determine their 
significance. 

Seymour ErsrENN, University of Wisconsin. A 
study of overinclusion in a schizophrenic and 
control group. 

James O. Pater, Ivan N. Mensu, and JosePH 
D. Matarazzo, Washington University Medical 
School. Case history and psychological examina- 
tion data in anorexia nervosa, and their implica- 
tions for test validity. 

EucENE L. Runyon and ELEROY L. STROMBERG, 
Personnel Research Institute, Western Reserve 
University. The evaluation of field work students 
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in clinical psychology by the forced-choice check 
list technique. 

FreD E. FIEDLER, University of Chicago. Objective 
measurement of unconscious attitudes in psycho- 
therapy. 

SEYMOUR ROSENBERG, Indiana University. The ex- 
tinction of experimentally induced anxiety by two 
verbal methods of therapy. 


Educational 


A. C. VAN Dusen, Northwestern University, 
Chairman 


Document 3276; Microfilm, $1.00; 
Photocopy, $5.10 


EucENE D. Fitzpatrick, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. The statistics need by the classroom 
teacher. 

Jane W. Krssrrn, Western Reserve University. A 
modification of the TAT used to investigate 
personality factors related to success in nursery 
school teaching. à 

GRAHAM B. BELL and Camor G. BELL, Northwest- 
ern University. An investigation of student at- 
titude toward objective and essay tests. 

T. L. ENGLE, Indiana University. A national survey 
concerning the teaching of psychology in high 
schools. S 

L. J. Biscuor, Western Illinois University. Rela- 
tionships of General Aptitude Test Battery scores 
with scores on the ACE Psychological Examina- 
tion for College Freshmen. 

AnNorp Pusar, Northwestern University. A study 
of the relationship between reading interests and 
vocational interests. 

PAUL TORRANCE, Kansas State College. The psy- 
chodynamics of self evaluation of scholastic abil- 

‘ities and achievement of college freshmen. 

James C. Reen and Rocer S. Pepper, Wayne Uni- 
versity. The interrelationship of rate, vocabu- 
lary, and comprehension in reading. 

Ropert C. KRATZKE, ROBERT J. Cramer, Loren 
IVERSEN, and WILLARD KERR, Illinois Institute of 
Technology. Anticipatory work attitudes of high 
school students. 


Evaluation and Measurement I 
Joun Horrocks, Ohio State University, Chairman 


Document 3276, cont. 
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Rorro R. RATHFELDER and C. H. Lawsue, Purdue 
University. A factor analysis of a battery of 
mental tests. 

J. C. Denton, Jm. Procter and Gamble. 
parameters and factor analysis. 

W. Gruen and R. B. CATTELL, University of Il- 
linois. Insight into the dynamics of some per- 
sonality test responses from factorization. 

E. A. Cocan and R. B. CATTELL, University of Il- 
linois. A factor analysis of newly designed per- 
sonality tests. 

VIRGINIA ZacHERT, Human Resources Research 
Center, Lackland Air Force Base. Factor anal- 
yses of a classification battery scored "Rights," 
“Wrongs,” and “Formula.” ` 


Test 


Evaluation and Measurement II 


Epwarp S. Bornin, University of Michigan, 
Chairman 


Document 3276, cont. 


JANE LoEviNeER, GoLpINE C. GLESER, and PHILIP 
H. DuBors, Washington University. Maximizing 
the resolving power of a test. 

Jamorp R. Niven, Purdue University. A com- 
parison of two attitude scaling techniques. 

Wintrrep K, Macpsick and Leroy L. BLITZ, 
Washington University. An evaluation of the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children at the 
first grade level. 

DeWitt E. SELL, Ohio State Reformatory. An 
Evaluation Aptitude Test. 

H. H. Remmers and A. J. Drucker, Purdue Uni- 
versity. Predicting success in pharmaceutical 
education, 


Learning I 
Witse B. Wess, Washington University, Chairman 
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GroRcE E. Briccs and Detos D. Wickens, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Ohio State University. 
Secondary stimulus generalization as a factor in 
sensory pre-conditioning. 

Dzros D. Wickens, Ohio State University. Stim- 
ulus generalization of the GSR. 

Jonn B. Fx and R. C. Davis, Indiana University. 
Generalization of a muscle action potential re- 
sponse to tonal duration. 


Pr = J 
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RosELyN RasH, GERALD ROSENBAUM, and KEN- 
NETH A. WAGNER, Wayne University. Spatial 
generalization of voluntary responses as a func- 
tion of manifest anxiety. 

Harry P. Banmick, Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Latent learning as a function of the strength of 
unrewarded need states. 

D. F. BrAckwoop and Detos D. Wickens, Ohio 
State University. The prediction of latent learn- 
ing from secondary reinforcement. 

WarLack R. MCALLISTER, State University of Iowa. 
The spatial relation of irrelevant and relevant 
goal objects as a factor in simple selective learn- 
ing. 

Norman Guttman, University of Wisconsin. The 
relationship between the rate of the periodically 
reinforced bar-pressing response and concentra- 
tion of reinforcing agent. 

WiLLiAM K, Estes, Indiana University. Need re- 
duction vs. stimulus characteristics as determiners 
of the relation between latency and amount of 
reinforcement. 

W. Barnara Brown, Ohio State University. Effect 
of differential quantity of reward on acquisition 
and performance of a maze habit. 

Rosert L. Martrnpate and M. Ray DENNY, 
Michigan State College. The effect of the initial 
reinforcement on subsequent response tendency 
under different conditions of food expectancy. 


Learning II 


Cart P. Duncan, Northwestern University, 
Chairman 


Document 3277, cont. 


Caror H. Ammons and S. I. ALPRIN, University of 
Louisville. Rotary pursuit performance as re- 
lated to the age and sex of pre-adult subjects. 

Apram M. Barcu, State University of Iowa. A 
demonstration of retroactive inhibition in a pur- 
suit-rotor task. 

Levart N. GUSTAFSON and ARTHUR L. Irton, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Reminiscence in bilateral 
transfer. ; 

Epwarp A. Brropkav, Human Resources Research 
Center, Lackland Air Force Base. Decrements 
in a simple motor task before and after a single 
rest, 

Parercia von TreBra and GeraLD RUBIN, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Analysis of the basic com- 


ponents of psychomotor performance in relation 
to learning. 

Rocer T. Davis, University of South Dakota, and 
ROBERT WEHRKAMP and Kari U. Smitu, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Time characteristics of 
manual motion as a function of laterality and of 
direction of movement. 

ALFRED H. SHEPHARD, University of Toronto. 
Losses of skill in performing one task arising 
from different levels of performance on another 
task. 

Ina McD. BiropEaAU and BRADLEY REYNOLDS, Hu- 
man Resources Research Center, Lackland Air 
Force Base. The effects of distribution of prac- 
tice on performance of a self-paced psychomotor 
task. 

Rosert S. Lixcorw, University of Wisconsin. An 
investigation of target speed factors in visual 
tracking. 

FREDERICK H. Kanrer, Irvinc SALTZMAN, and 
JoeL Greenspoon, Indiana University. Delay of 
reward and human motor learning. 

GrorrA LauER Grace and Jonn C. JAHNKE, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. After effects of reinforcement 
in a serial learning task. 


Learning III 


Lawrence M. Srorunow, University of Pittsburgh, 
Chairman 


Document 3277, cont. 


Braptey ReyNnotps, Human Resources Research 
Center, Lackland Air Force Base. Correlation 
between two psychomotor tasks as a function of 
distribution of practice on the first. 

V. ROSENTHAL, J. W. Harney, and P. S. SHUR- 
RAGER, Illinois Institute of Technology. Simulta- 
neous bilateral flexor or extensor performafice vs. 
unilateral flexor or extensor performance as pre- 
dictor of Ideo-motor skill. 

Rosert A. GorpBEck, B. REYNOLDS, and INA 
Bitopeau, Human Resources Research Center, 
Lackland Air Force Base. Performance on a 
psychomotor test administered without ordinary 
testing precautions. 


Learning IV 


Rosert M. GaeNÉ, Human Resources Research 
Center, Chairman 


Document 3277, cont. 
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L. M. SroLurow and C. H. SwENSEN, University 
of Pittsburgh. A new variable facilitating serial 
rote learning. 

Crype E. NOBLE, State University of Iowa. A be- 
havioristic theory of meaning. 

Rosert E. Scumupr and W. J. BRocpEN, University 
of Wisconsin. The effect of number of alternate 
choices at each choice point on the acquisition of 
a verbal maze. 

Bruce M, Ross, University of Wisconsin. The 
effect of variable stress-presentation conditions on 
Wisconsin card-sorting test scores. 

Rosert S. FRENCH, University of Wisconsin. Rote 
discrimination learning with five degrees of 
stimulus homogeneity. 

I. E. FARBER and Fern L. Murrin, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. Performance set as a factor in 
transfer of training. 

ARTHUR L. Irion, G. Ropert GRICE, and J. W. 
Kune, University of Illinois. Rehearsal effects 
in rote learning. 

Davi» A. Grant, University of Wisconsin, and 
Harorp W. Haxe, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Dark adaptation and the Humphreys 
random reinforcement phenomenon in eyelid con- 
ditioning. 

LowELL M. Scutpper and Davip A. Grant, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The acquisition and extinc- 
tion of conditioned eyelid responses as a function 
of the percentage of fixed-ratio random rein- 
forcement. 

Frank A. Locan, State University of Iowa. The 
role of delay of reinforcement in determining 
reaction potential, 

Paur. R. FurLER, Billings VA Hospital, Indian- 
apolis, and Ray Denny, Michigan State College. 
Learning on the basis of escape from secondary 
cues of non-reinforcement. 

GERALD R. Pascar, University of Pittsburgh. The 
delayed reaction for form and place contrasted. 


Childhood and Adolescence 


Vincent Now1is, State University of Iowa, 
Chairman 


Document 3278; Microfilm, $1.00; 
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Epwarp CLIFFORD and GEORGE J, WISCHNER, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The relative severity of dif- 
ferent kinds of parental punishments as evaluated 
by preschool children. 
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EMANUEL Kuno BELLER and EDITH NEIMARK, 
Indiana University. Development of “moral” 
concept in children. 

Harorp A. DELP and ARLINE E. REETZ, University 
of Minnesota. Follow-up of the effects of a con- 
centrated remedial reading program. 

Mirprep C., TEMPLIN, University of Minnesota. A 
screening test for the detection of articulatory 
speech defects. 

A. J. Drucker and H, H. Remmers, Purdue Uni- 
versity. Environmental determinants of basic 
difficulty problems. 


Geriatrics 


Me vin S. Hartwick, Needham, Louis and Brorby, 
Inc., Chicago, Chairman 


Document 3278, cont. 


A. R. Laver, Zowa State College. Relation of mile- 
age, age, and sex to reported accidents. 

WiLLIAM A. Owens, JR, Iowa State College. 
Mental abilities changes from twenty to fifty— 
a longitudinal study. 

Arvis W. CALMAN, Michigan State College. Per- 
sonality adjustment of aging women. 

Frorence H. WARSHAWSKY, CAROLYN K. GROSS- 
MAN, and MancuEnrrE R. Hertz, Western Re- 
serve University. The personality characteristics 
of a group of institutionalized old people. 


Industrial I 
C. H. LawsHe, Purdue University, Chairman 


Document 3279; Microfilm, $1.00; 
Photoprints, $4.65 


Ernest J. McCormick, Purdue University, JOHN 
A. Bacuus, The Kroger Co., and WiLLiAM K. 
Ronznrs, General Motors Institute. Paired com- 
parison ratings based on partial pairings. 

RicHARD W. HicHLAaND and James R. BERKSHIRE, 
Human Resources Research Center, Chanute Air 
Force Base. A methodological study of forced 
choice performance rating. 

ALLEN H. Howarp and Howarp A. Sxutz, Illinois 
Institute of Technology. A factorial analysis of à 
salary job evaluation plan. 

Minnrr C. Mires, Purdue University. The validity 
of a job description check-list for evaluating of- 
fice jobs. 
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Industrial II 


Freperick R. Wickert, Michigan State College, 
Chairman 


Document 3279, cont. 


Loren D. IvERSEN, Recinatp D. MALONE, and 
WiLLARD A. Kerr, Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Organizational behavior: A factory study. 

Raymonp H. VAN Zeist and WILLARD A. KERR, 
Illinois Institute of Technology. A study of 
technical and scientific productivity. 

VERNON KEENAN, WILLARD KERR, JOHN GRIFFITH, 
and Rocer RENING, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. Testing a readjustment stress theory of 
accidents. 

Wittarp Kerr and Boris Sprrorr, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. Interpersonal desirability 
value as a factor in steel mill accidents. 


Industrial III 


Joun H. RAPPARLIE, U.S. Rubber Company, 
Detroit, Chairman 


Document 3279, cont. 


Apam R. GiLLILAND and SLATER E. NEWMAN, 
Northwestern University. The Humm-Wads- 
worth Temperament Scale as an indicator of the 
“problem” employee. ; 

Norman FRIEDMAN and Ernest J. McCormick, 
Purdue University. An investigation of personnel 
questionnaire item responses in various situations. 

ABRAHAM S. Levine, Human Resources Research 
Center, Lackland Air Force Base. Air Force 
research on the prediction of officer proficiency. 

James J. Jexxaws, University of Minnesota. Meas- 
sured characteristics of Air Force weather fore- 
casters and success in forecasting. 


Industrial IV 


Cuzsrem E. Evans, General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, Chairman 
Document 3279, cont. 

Orro J. Kron, Kroh-Wagner Company, RAYMOND 
H. Van Zzrsr and WiLLARD Kerr, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. Do workers oppose use of 
employment tests? 

Resecca Arnett Dewey, Charles S. Dewey and 
Associates. Employees’ responses on their in- 
terest in intracompany job mobility. 
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Jerome G. Kunnatu, RosERT C. KRATZKE, and 
WILLARD A. Kerr, Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Overheard content of worker conversa- 
tions. 

Joun McGinnis, Oscar Meyer and Co. Some use- 
ful contributions to employee opinion survey 
techniques. I. A “new,” practically self-ad- 
ministering and easily scored survey method. 

Max E. Erus, Oscar Meyer and Co. Some useful 
contributions to employee opinion survey tech- 
niques. IT. Tabulating machine techniques which 
make the “card deck" survey method practical 
and efficient. 

Cuartes S. Bripcman, Kart U. Smit, and 
Ropert WEHRKAMP, University of Wisconsin. 
A comparison of frequent and infrequent users 
of a household product. 


Physiological and Comparative I 


Freperick A. More, University of Wisconsin, 
Chairman 


Document 3280; Microfilm, $1.00; 
Photoprints, $4.05 


Harry W. Braun, H. W. BARNES, and R, A. PAT- 
Ton, University of Pittsburgh. Effect of electro- 
shock convulsions on discrimination learning in 
monkeys. 

Mervin H. Marks and RANDALL M. CHAMBERS, 
Human Resources Research Center, Lackland 
Air Base. Incidence of audiogenic seizures fol- 
lowing experimental induction of middle ear dis- 
order. 

BEATRICE GELBER, Indiana University. Investiga- 
tions of the behavior of Paramecium Aurelia: I. 
Modification of behavior after training with 
reinforcement. ` 

Rosert W. Leary, University of Wisconsin. A 
study of serial rote learning in Rhesus monkeys. 

Marvin H. DETAMBEL, Jonn T. CocKRELL, and 
Joun W. Corton, Indiana University. Relative 
intake of sucrose and saccharine solutions as a 
function of concentration. 

Joun W. Corton, Jo T. COCKRELL, and MARVIN 
H. DETAMBEL, Indiana University. Amount of 
training and food deprivation as determiners of 
sucrose and saccharine intake by albino rats. 

Warrer Gocet and E. H. Hess, University of Chi- 
cago. Preference for colored mash in visually 
naive and experienced chicks. 
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Sensory-Perceptual Processes 


H. Ricuarp BLACKWELL, University of Michigan, 
Chairman 


Document 3280, cont. 


Rosert B. Ammons and R. C. ATKINSON, Uni- 
versity of Louisville. Practice effects in visual 
perception. 

Donatp A. Hoppr, Haroxp I. STALDER, and A. R. 
LAUER, Jowa State College. Further studies of 
the effect of reflectorized color and pattern on 
perception and judgment: of relative motion 
under conditions of mesopic vision. 

Jerome Comen, University of Pittsburgh. Retinal 
rivalry rate with words as stimuli. 

F. A. More and Erranor Reep, University of Wis- 
consin, The influence of varying light-dark ratio 
of intermittent pre-exposure on human dark 
adaptation. 

Donatp R. Meyer, Ohio State University. The 
stability of human gustatory sensitivity with 
changes in time of food deprivation. 

James P. Ecan and Roy G. Krumpp, University 
of Wisconsin. The error due to masking in the 
measurement of aural harmonics by the method 
of best beats. 


Physiological and Comparative II 


Harry W. Braun, Western Psychiatric Institute 
and Clinic, Pittsburgh, Chairman 


Document 3280, cont. 


P. S. Suurracer and R. H. Levy, Illinois Institute 
of Technology. Vitreous substrate degradated in 
dark adaptation photo-repolymerized by light 
stimulation. 

PETER ARNOTT, CHARLES BRupo, and CHESTER W. 
Darrow, Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago. 
Gradients of cerebral electrical activity related to 
excitation and adaptation. 

RosERT J. Latina and Wittram P. HURDER, 
Louisiana State University. Effects of anoxic 
anoxia on golden hamsters’ running of eighteen 
foot straight-a-way. 

Witt1Am P. Hurver, Davin McAmnTHUR, and 
ROBERT LATINA, Louisiana State University. Re- 

lations between straight-a-way performance and 
estrous cycle in adult albino rats. 
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Ivan N. Mensum and Rura Matarazzo, Washing- 
ton University Medical School. Psychological 
functioning following hemispherectomy. 

ALBERT I, RABIN and Harry W. Brar, Michigan 
State College. Effects of alcohol on motor aspects 
of handwriting. 


Social Psychology 


Donarp T. Campsett, University of Chicago, 
Chairman 


Document 3281; Microfilm, $1.00; 
Photoprints, $2.85 


G. F. Kine, J. C. EHRMANN, and D. M. JOHNSON, 
Michigan State College. Experimental analysis 
of the reliability of observations of social be- 
havior. 

BenyaMin Pore, Washington University Medical 
School. Social-economic contrasts in children's 
poor culture prestige values. 

James V. Mrrcuett, Jr., University of Chicago. 
An analysis of social class differences in variabil- 
ity of mental test performance. 

Mitton Rokracu, Michigan State College. At- 
titude as a determinant of “slips of the tongue.” 

Joseem E. Monsu and Maporau E. Smitu, Human 
Resources Résearch Center, Chanute Air Force 
Base, Illinois. Judgment of prejudice before, 
during and after World War II. 

Harry A. Grace and Jack Orin Nxumaus, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. A structural analysis of in- 
ternational hostility by a new scaling technique. 

ALMA Lone, Purdue University. Adolescents’ selec- 
tion of ideas for resolving some problems in social 
behavior. 


Group Dynamics 


Dorwin CARTWRIGHT, University of Michigan, 
Chairman 


Document 3281, cont. 


Rosert L. Frenc and Dorormy W. MURPHY, 
Northwestern University. Size as a factor in 
the structuring of small, leaderless groups. 

RıcHarD A. Kramer and RoBERT L. FRENCH, 
Northwestern University, Motivation as a factor 
in the behavior of small, leaderless discussion 
groups. 


————— 
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Bernarp M. Bass, Louisiana State University. 
Differential response patterns in initially leader- 
less discussions related to discussion and external 
status. 

Murray Horwitz, University of Illinois, and 
Dorwin CARTWRIGHT, University of Michigan. 
A projective method for the diagnosis of group 
properties. 

Francis J. BLAISDELL and Frep E. FIEDLER, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Objective measurement of 
unconscious attitudes in a social group. 

Mary Taytor and PAUL Torrance, Kansas State 
College. Self-concept as a determinant of Socio- 
metric status. 


Symposia 
Measuring the Effectiveness of Psychotherapy 
L. J. Cronsacu, University of Illinois, Chairman 


Participants: Irwin A. Berc, L. J. CRONBACH, 
ALLEN L. Epwarps, ROBERT I. WATSON 


Conditioned Anxiety 


Benton J. UNpERwoop, Northwestern University, 
Chairman 


Participants: 

H. W. Corrocx, University of Missouri. Non- 
avoidance of a stimulus associated with onset of 
electric shock. 

H. F. Hunt, University of Chicago, and Josern V. 
Brapy, Medical Service Corps, U. S. Army. 
“Anxiety” and “punishment”: A preliminary 
comparison between their effects on an operant 
response. i 

Junson S. Brown, H. I. Kauisu, and I, E. FARBER, 
State University of Iowa. Conditioned fear as 
revealed by magnitude of startle response to an 
auditory Stimulus. 

Josrpu V. Brany, Medical Service Corps, U. S. 
Army, and H. F. Hunt, University of Chicago. 
The effect of electro-convulsive shock on a condi- 
tioned emotional response (“anxiety”): On the 
permanance of the effect. 

R. M. Cuampers and H. W. Coprock, University 
of Missouri. Effects of prior, immediate, and 
delayed reward upon conditioning of the galvanic 
skin response. 
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Discussants: 
O. Hosart Mowrer, University of Illinois. 
G. Rosert Grice, University of Illinois. 


The Experimental Validation of the Rorschach 


ARTHUR L, BENTON, State University of Iowa, 
Chairman 


Participants: S. J. Beck, A. L. Benton, I. N. 
Mensu, M. WILLIAMS. 

Discussants: L. J. CRoBACH, J. B. Rorrer, G. B. 
Dimmick, W. L. WILKINS. 


The Industrial Psychologist in a Defense 
Economy 


Jay L. Oris, Western Reserve University, Chairman 


Participants: A. W. Merton, E. K. Taytor, H. C. 
TAYLOR, D. WOLFLE. 


The Use and Misuse of Factorial Theory in the 
Study of Personality i 


Merritt Rorr, University of Minnesota, Chairman 


Participants: R. B. CATTELL, W. STEPHENSON, D. 
R. SAUNDERS. 
Discussants: H. P. BECHTOLDT, C. H, Coomss. 


Professional Problems of School 
Psychologists 


Frances A. Murren, Chicago Board of Education, 
Chairman 


Participants: 

Epna R. Oswarr, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio. Training of school psychologists. 

Bovp R. McCawprzss, Ohio State University. 
Problems of training with reference to certifica- 
tion of school psychologists. 

Harriet O'SHEA, Purdue University. The school 
psychologist's responsibility to the gifted child. 

Rostra M. Brown, Cleveland Public Schools. 
Functions of state and local groups of school 
psychologists. 

Samuet A. Kirk, University of Illinois. The school 
psychologist’s responsibilities to the mentally 
handicapped child. 


Manuscript received July 9, 1951 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE EASTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


CHARLES N. COFER, Secretary 


University of Maryland 


its twenty-second annual meeting at Brooklyn 
College and the St. George Hotel on March 
30 and 31. A total of 1,367 persons was registered, 
as compared to last year’s registration of 1,003. 
Those registered at Brooklyn included 548 EPA 
members, 321 APA members who joined EPA at 
the meeting, and 498 guests. The members of the 
Association now number approximately 1,780, an 
increase of 460 over the figure of a year ago. 
There was no banquet at this year's meeting, but, 
at a general session, the Association was greeted by 
Dean William R. Gaede and President Harry 
Gideonse of Brooklyn College. Dr. Carl I. Hov- 
land, president of EPA, gave the main address at 
this session, entitled “Changes in Attitudes Through 
Communication.” He reviewed a program of re- 
search being conducted under his direction, citing 
illustrations of problems being studied, of theoretical 
analyses that have been made, and of difficulties 
encountered in the area of attitude research. Of 
especial interest was his application of stimulus 
response learning theory to the attitude change 
problem. Attitudes, according to Dr. Hovland, are 
“internalized anticipatory approach or avoidance 
tendencies toward objects, persons or symbols," and, 
in the light of this definition, much of his research 
on attitude and attitude change is concerned with 
symbolic processes which mediate behavior and the 
conditions facilitative of the acquisition, elimina- 
tion, arousal, persistence, and transfer of such 
processes. 


Ts: Eastern Psychological Association held 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The Proceedings of the 1950 meeting were ap- 
proved, as published in the American Psychologist, 
September, 1950. It was announced that Frank A. 


Beach had been elected President (1951-52) and 
that James J. Gibson and Clifford T. Morgan had 
been elected to regular terms on the Board of 
Directors (1951-54). E. B. Newman was elected 
to complete the term of Frank A. Beach on the 
Board (1949-52). The Program Committee re- 
ported the receipt of 134 abstracts, of which 97 
were scheduled, 1 was withdrawn, and 36 were re- 
jected. This Committee consisted of W. C. H. 
Prentice, Chairman, J. M. Bobbitt, and A. 
Chapanis. Eleven non-APA member applicants 
were elected to membership and two were rejected. 
The Committee on Academic Freedom (E. B. New- 
man, Chairman, J. J. Gibson, and D. W. Chap- 
man) was continued for another year, with in- 
structions to consider EPA’s role in the matter of 
Academic Freedom. The Membership voted to 
empower the Board to cancel or to reduce the 
annual meeting in length should emergency condi- 
tions require such action. The Association voted 
to hold its 1953 convention in Boston. The 1952 
meeting will be held in Atlantic City on March 
28-29. A budget of $1,705 was adopted for the 
next year. New appointments made by the Board 
are: Auditing Committee, W. A. Bousfield and 
Josephine Kurtz; Representatives to Council, 
AAAS, H. W. Rogers and T. C. Schneirla. Before 
adjournment, the Association approved a vote of 
thanks to Brooklyn College, the St. George Hotel, 
and the Local Arrangements Committee for the ex- 
cellent facilities provided for the meeting. The 
Local Arrangements group consisted of E. Fehrer, 
Chairman, P. Bretnall, H. A. Witkin, E. Raskin, 
A. H. Maslow, J. Sakoda, H. Sands, and O. L. 
Schlesinger. 

The audited financial statement of the treasurer, 
Wilbert S. Ray, follows: 
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EASTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF May 1, 1951 


For the Fiscal Year 1950—51 


INCOME 


Membership Dues 


Dues for current year, 1950-51 .... $1335.10 
Arrears for 1949-50 98.96 
Arrears for earlier years .........- 24.00 
Dues paid in advance ............ 98.00 
Guest fees ...-...---. 517.00 
Sale of programs . 3.25 
Interest on savings account ............ 43.64 
Total Income 222 ites $2119.95 
EXPENDITURES 
Publication of Proceedings . $ 171.20 
Office of the Secretary ... 500.00 
Office of the Treasurer ..... 220.75 
Printing, supplies, postage .... 511.81 
Traveling expenses of officers . 70.66 
Program Committee ....... eere 7.20 
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Miscellaneous 19.79 
Special appropriation 101.11 
Total Expenditures . $1602.52 
Surplus for 1950-51 517.43 
BALANCE SHEET 
Cash: Bank of New York and Fifth 
Avenue Bank ... $2175.61 
New York Savings Bank ...2210.40 
Cash in Treasurer's Hands ...... 4.00 
"Total Cash $4390.01 
Capital: As of May 1, 1950 
Surplus for 1950-51 .......... 517.43 
"Total Capital .-........ een $4390.01 


We, the Auditing Committee for the year 1950-51, have ex- 
amined the records in connection with this statement and 
find it to be a trüe and correct account. 


Josepuine C. Kunz Weston A. BOUSFIELD 


PROGRAM - 


Animal Learning I 
Conrap MUELLER, Columbia University, Chairman 


Response potential as a function of effort. 
Mortimer H. APPLEZWEIG, Wesleyan University. 

A further study of the formation of a learning set 
with monkeys. H. W. Braun, H. W. Barnes, 
and Rosert Mrrrer, University of Pittsburgh, 
Western Psychiatric Institute and Clinic. 

The influence of extra-maze cues in latent learning. 
Oretto L. Deswerato, New York University. 

The effect of transparent vs. opaque screen guidance 
in the alternation of fixated responses in the rat. 
Rosert S. FELDMAN and J. RoBERT NEWMAN, 
University of Massachusetts. 

Sustained behavior under delayed reinforcement. 


C. B. FensTER and B. F. SKINNER, Harvard Uni- - 


versity. 
The effects of satiation on extinction of a response. 
J. V. HanarsoN, Cornell University. 


Physiological Psychology 
SHERMAN Ross, University of Maryland, Chairman 


Effect of total light flux on c.f.f. after lesions of the 
frontal lobes. W. S. BattErsBY, M. B. BENDER, 


and H. L. TEUBER, Psychophysiology Labora- 
tory, Bellevue Medical Center, New York Uni- 
versity. 3 

Cortical localization of taste in the albino rat. 
R. M. BENJAMIN and Cart PFAFFMANN, Brown 
University. 

Salt discrimination thresholds in normal and in 
adrenalectomized rats under the conditions of 
thirst and electrical shock motivations. ARTHUR 
E. Harriman and Rosert B. MacLzop, Cornell 
University. 

Simultaneous judgments as the necessary condition 
for demonstrating kinesthetic figural after-effects. 
ROBERT Jarre, Psychophysiological Laboratory, 
Bellevue Medical Center. 

The effects of electro-shock convulsion upon prev- 
jously fixated patterns of response in the albino 
rat. F. H. Parmer and G. McCrearn, Al- 
legheny College. 

Effects of castration upon mating behavior in male 
dogs. C. M. Roczms, C. A. MILLER, G. E. 
Levinson, S. J. Tarz and F. A BEACH, Yale 
University. 

A construction and attempted validation of sensory 
sweetness scales. SHELTON MacLeop, Hobart 


College. 
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Personality 
AsRAHAM H. Masrow, Brooklyn College, Chairman 


Cultural influences on personality test responses. 
BENJAMIN F. AULD, JR., Yale University. 

An exploratory study of differential parental iden- 
tification in early adolescence. A. J. BRODBECK 
and Leon ZocHuin, Boston University and Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

A study of McClelland’s method for inducing and 
scoring need achievement. WILLIAM F. FIELD, 
University of Maryland. 

Psychological stress and its personality correlates. 
R. S. Lazarus and C. W. ERICKSEN, The Johns 
Hopkins University. < 

Cognitive rigidity as a function of the personality 
variable security-insecurity. BERNARD MEER 
and Mitprep E. GEBHARD, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


General Psychology 


Hanorp SEASHORE, The Psychological Corporation, 
Chairman , j 


Management quality and its effect on selection test 
validity. Lronarp W. FERGUSON, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 

Obsérvations on supervisors’ ratings as criteria. 
Howard J. Hausman, Human Resources Re- 
search Laboratories, Bolling Air Force Base. 

A study of the comparability of results of three 
widely used intelligence tests for secondary school 
students. Rocer T. Lennon, World Book Com- 
pany. 

Effects of scoring formula on Kuder-Richardson 
reliability coefficents. Marion F. SHaycort, 
National League of Nursing Education. 

A comparative study of the acquisition of word- 
meanings in differentially educated adults and 
children. BERNARD KAPLAN, Clark University. 


Visual Perception I 


CLARENCE H. Granam, Columbia University, 
Chairman 


The perception of verticality as a function of 
angular displacement of the body. K. A. 
CHANDLER and H. WERNER, Clark University. 

Perception of verticality as a function of rotation 
around the vertical axis. R. B. Monawr and S. 
Warner, Clark University. 
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' Experiments with homogeneous visual stimulation. 


James J. Grsson, Cornell University. 

The apparent depth of the Ganzfeld as a function 
of intensity of illumination. Carot BARNES 
Hocuserc and Jurtan E. Hocuserc, Cornell 
University. 

The apparent length of a line as a function of its 
inclination. W. T. Porrock and A. CHAPANIS, 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


Vision 
ArPHONSE CHapanis, The Johns Hopkins 
University, Chairman 


A component of the human electroretinogram as- 
sociated with red color vision. Joun C. ARM- 
INGTON and Lorrin A. Rr66s, Brown University. 

The importance of stray light in the human electro- 
retinogram. RoBERT M. BOYNTON and LORRIN 
A. Riccs, Brown University. 

Analysis of existing measurements relating the size 
of the natural pupil to the external light stimulus. 
S. G. DeGroor and J. W. GEBHARD, The Johns 
Hopkins University. 

The visibility curve for small foveal areas. C. H. 
GnaHaM and Yun Hsra, Columbia University. 

The effect of anoxia on the cat’s retinogram. 
MARTHA J. GUASTELLA, USN Medical Research 
Laboratory, New London. 

The binocular fusion of yellow in relation to color 
theories. Leo M. Hurvicn and DOROTHEA JAME- 
son, Eastman Kodak Company. 

Sensitivity of the dark adapted eye to stimuli of 
different sizes. Jo ANN SwrrH and Forrest L. 
Dimvmicx, USN Medical Research Laboratory, 
New London. 


Applied Experimental 


Jack W. Duxzae, Dunlap & Associates, Inc., 
Chairman 


Steady state analysis of motor responses in human 
servo-systems. I. The anticipatory nature of 
tracking responses. R. A. Patron, J. F. PIERCE, 
and G. W. Azer, University of Pittsburgh, West- 
ern Psychiatric Institute and Clinic. 

Steady state analysis of motor responses in human 
servo-systems. II. Analytical techniques for 
dual time series. J. F. PrERCE, R. A. PATTON, 
and G. W. AtBEE, University of Pittsburgh, West- 
ern Psychiatric Institute and Clinic. 
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Steady state analysis of motor responses in human 
servo-systems. II. The relationships between 


and reliability of tracking behavior and sponta- | 


neous motor rhythms. G. W. ALBEE, R. A. PAT- 
ToN, and J. F. Pierce, University of Pittsburgh, 
Western Psychiatric Institute and Clinic. 

The speed and accuracy of discriminating differences 
in hue, brilliance, area, and shape. J. P. BERGER 
and Joun VoLkMANN, Vassar College and Mount 
Holyoke College. 

Performance on the modified SAM two-hand co- 
ordinator as a function of the relations between 
direction of rotation of controls and direction 
of movement of display. E. B. Nonnis and S. D. 
S. Spracc, University of Rochester. 

Performance on the modified SAM two-hand co- 
ordinator as a function of the radius of the con- 
trols. P. Swartz and S. D. S. Spracc, Uni- 
versity of Rochester. 

Visual performance at low photopic brightness 
levels as a function of the brightness of an im- 
mediately preceding visual task. J. W. WULFECK 
and S. D. S. Sprace, University of Rochester. 


Projective Techniques 
Austin B. Woop, Brooklyn College, Chairman 


A judgment scale applied to Rorschach whole 
responses in estimating intelligence, IRVING 
Braricx,University of Pittsburgh. 

Perceptual sensitization and defense in projective 
testing. C. W. Errksen and R. S. LAZARUS, 
The Johns Hopkins University. 

A comparison of Rorschach protocols of Amish- 
Mennonite children with those of non-Amish 
children of the same rural schools. RarPH R. 
Fraucuer, University of Pittsburgh. 

An experimental approach to the validation of the 
paroxysmal vector in the Szondi test. GEORGE 
D. Gorpman, F. D. Roosevelt VA hospital. 

The relationship between factors with common psy- 
chological rationale on the Wechsler-Bellevue 
and Rorschach. Jures D. HOLZBERG and Lir- 
UAN BELMONT, Connecticut State Hospital. 

Group Rorschachs of psychologists. ANNE RoE, 
New York City. 

A comparison of Szondi ego stage and chronological 
age in children. Jonn W. WmrrMYmE, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


Visual Perception II 


Wittram C. H. Prentice, Swarthmore College 
Chairman 


The influence of figure-ground relationships on 
binocular rivalry. LAWRENCE T. ALEXANDER, 
The Johns Hopkins University. 

Binocular size-distance perception. 
GILINSKY, Vassar College. 

Two kinds of perceived size and perceived distance. 
Howanp E. GnuBER, Queens University. 

On the determinants of perceived brightness. Eric 
HEINEMANN, Cornell University. 

Brightness as a function of perceived spatial form. 
Juran E. Hocuzere, Cornell University. 

An investigation of autokinetic movement under 
gradations in illumination of the visual field. 
ABRAHAM S. Lucuins, McGill- University. 
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Animal Learning II 


Howard H. KENDLER, New York University, 
Chairman 


The effects of change of drive upon T-maze per- 
formance with different degrees of drive. SEY- 
MOUR Levine, New York University. 

Displacement: Greater generalization of approach 
than avoidance in a generalized approach-avoid- 
ance conflict. Neat E. Murer and Doris 
KRAELING, Yale University and Smith College. 

Displacement: Is the gradient of generalization of 
avoidance steeper than approach when age of the 
habit and distribution of training trials is con- 
trolled? Epwarp J. Murray, Yale University. 

Stimulus generalization before.and after extinction. 
F. R. Brusu, R. R. Bus, W. O, Jenkins, W. 
F. Joun, and J. W. M. WHITING, Princeton 
University and Harvard. University. 

The relation between exploratory behavior and 
spontaneous alternation in the white rat. Kay 
C. Montcomery, Cornell University. 

The effect of a food reinforcement immediately pre- 
ceding the performance of an instrumental condi- 
tioned response on the extinction of that response. 
Mowamen O. Nacaty, Yale University. 


Presidential Address and Annual Business 
Meeting 


Haptey CawTRIL, Chairman 
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Greetings from Brooklyn College: Wittram R. 
Garpz, Dean of the Faculty and President Harry 
GIDEONSE. 

Presidential Address: Changes in Attitudes Through 
Communication, CARL I. HOVLAND. 

-. Reception: Host, Psychology Department, Brooklyn 

College. 


SYMPOSIA 


Professional Organization in Clinical 
Psychology 


ANNE Rog, Chairman 


1. ANNE Rog, Division of Clinical and Abnormal 
Psychology. 

2. S. G, Estes, Conference of State Psychological 
Associations. 

3. C. N. Corer, Eastern Psychological Association. 

4. A. Erts, New York Society of Clinical Psy- 
chologists. 

5. Rotto May, Association of Analytic Psychol- 
ogists. 

(This Symposium was sponsored by the Division of 
Clinical and Abnormal Psychology, APA) 


Sociometric Acceptance, the Psychegroup and 
the Sociogroup, and Background Factors 
—Critically Evaluated 


LeRoy Bowman, Brooklyn College, Chairman 


Participants: 
M. R. FEINBERG, Brooklyn College, and Richard- 
son, Bellows and Henry and Company. 
J. McV. Hunt, Community Service Society of 
New York and New York University. 
HrrEN HALL Jennines, New York University. 


Discussant: KENNETH F., Herroxp, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


How Should the School Psychologist 
Distribute His Time? 
ALBERT J. Harris, Queens College, Chairman 


Participants: 


KATHRINE E. D’Evetyn, Great Neck, New York 
Public Schools. 


ALMA PAULSEN, Board of Education, New York ` 


City. 


_Epwarp A. Riccrutt, Department of Education, 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Kırk Seaton, Elizabeth, New Jersey Public 
Schools. 
(This Symposium was sponsored by the Division of 
School Psychologists, APA) 


Audition 
Tra J. Hirsu, Harvard University, Chairman 


Cochlear potentials in the conscious cat. J. Don- 
Arp Harris, USN Medical Research Laboratory, 
New London. 

Neural responses to clicks at the round window: A 
statistical interpretation. WiırLiam J. McGirr 
and WALTER A. RosENBLITH, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The form of the curve for the recruitment of 
loudness. Ceci K. Myers and J. DONALD 
Harris, USN Medical Research Laboratory, 
New London. 

A comparison of three scales of loudness. W. R. 
Garner, The Johns Hopkins University. 

Role of the auditory areas of the cortex in intensity 
and frequency discrimination. Davin H. RAAB 
and Ricuarp EHMER, Brooklyn College and Uni- 
versity of Rochester. 

Recovery from auditory fatigue of short duration. 
A. I. RAwNsLEY and J. Donatp Harris, USN 
Medical Research Laboratory, New London. 

Relations between the inferior colliculus and audi- 
tory cortex. Burton S. Rosner, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

The effect of temperature on potentials from the 
excised cochlea. A. D. Stover and J. DONALD 
Harris, USN Medical Research Laboratory, 
New London. 

The effect of sensation level on the DL for pitch. 


S. E. Stuntz, USN Medical Research Laboratory, 


New London. 


Clinical Psychology 


Soromon Macuover, Kings County Hospital, 
Chairman 


A clinical investigation of the role of the therapist 
in group psychotherapy. SAMUEL Gros, Hi arvard 
University. 

A comparative study of tests for the detection of 
mental deterioration. BErNICE M. GURVICH, 
The Personnel Laboratory. 


i 
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A study of psychological diagnostic skill as employed 
in the clinical investigation of personality. J. Q. 
Hotsoppte and JosePH G. PHELAN, Veterans 
Administration and Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 

Three obverse factorial studies of psychotic patient 
behavior and symptomatology. Maurice LoRR 
and James Q. Horsoppre, Veterans Administra- 
tion. 

Symptom patterns in a group of mental hospital 
patients. J. R. WITTENBORN, Yale University. 

A study of imprisoned sexual and non-sexual of- 
fenders by means of the Blacky Pictures Test. 
Hanorp LINDNER, University of Maryland. 

A study of rigid behavior and its relationship to 
concrete and abstract thinking. IRENE PIERCE, 
Wellesley College. 

Quantification of the Bender-Gestalt Test for chil- 
dren six to fourteen years of age. B. J. SuTTELL 
and G. R. Pascar, University of Pittsburgh, West- 
ern Psychiatric Institute and Clinic. 

An evaluation of glutamic acid in mental deficiency. 
RALPH N. ZABORENKO and GUINEVERE S. CHAM- 
BERS, Western Psychiatric Institute and Clinic. 


Social Psychology 
S. STANSFELD SARGENT, Barnard College, Chairman 


An experimental study of the effects of anxiety-arous- 
ing appeals in mass communications. SEYMOUR 
FesnsacH and Irvine L. Janis, Yale University. 

Effects of preparatory progaganda on reactions to 
subsequent events: An experimental study based 
on opinion reactions to the announcement of 
Russia's A-bomb explosion. Irvine L. JANIS, 
ARTHUR A. LUMSDAINE, and ARTHUR GLADSTONE, 
Yale University and U. S. Air Force. 

A comparison of leadership ratings made and re- 
ceived by student-raters. Henry N. RICCIUTI, 
Educational Testing Service. 

Sexual development in Israel youth. BENJAMIN 
WorwaN, College of the City of New York. 

A study of authoritarianism and ethnic prejudice in 
a Negro sample. RICHARD CHRISTIE, New York 
University. 

Social facilitation in the feeding of the male albino 
Tat. Joyce G. HarrincTon and T. R. VALLANCE, 
University of Massachusetts. 

Volunteer-error in the Kinsey study. A. H. Mas- 
Low and J. Saxopa, Brooklyn College. 
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Visual Perception III 
H. A. WITKIN, Brooklyn College, Chairman 


Visual duration thresholds as a function of exper- 
imentally controlled verbal frequency. RICHARD 
L. SorowoN, Harvard University. 

The judgment of perceived tallness for neutral and 
meaningful stimuli. Jupy F. RosENBLITH, Cam- 
bridge Junior College. 

The relationship between apparent displacement 
and motion in the oculogyral illusion. ROBERT 
H. Brown, Henry A. Imus, Jorma I. Niven, 
and ASHTON GRAYBIEL, School of Aviation 
Medicine, Pensacola. 

The addition of psychological area, JANE DODGE 
and Horace CorBIN, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and Mount Holyoke College. 

The effect of the area and density of visual stimuli 
as parameters in the discrimination of visual 
number. M. J. GmanaM, Mount Holyoke 
College. 

The accuracy of visual perception of scale pointer 
position as a function of the presented number 
of different positions. H. W. Haxe and W. R. 
GARNER, The Johns Hopkins University. 


Human Learning 
Grecory Razran, Queens College, Chairman 


Word association as a function of the Thorndike- 
Lorge frequency of the stimulus.words. CHARLES 
N. Corer and Reusen SuHevitz, University of 
Maryland. 

Responses in a Thorndikian multiple choice situa- 
tion as a function of varying proportions of rein- 
forcement. A. E. Goss and E. J. RABAIOLI, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. 

Work-decrement factors in rote verbal learning. 
KennetH H. Kurtz and Cari I. Hovianp, 
Yale University. : 

Size estimations of children as a function of rein- 
forcement. WiLLiAM W. LAMBERT, Brown Uni- 
versity. 

Discrimination reversal in human learning using 
‘social’ stimuli. RicHARD D. WALK and RICHARD 
L. Soromon, Harvard University. 


Clinical Case Conference and Exhibit of 
Annotated Human Figure Drawings 
Department of Psychology, Kings County Hospital 


Manuscript received May 9, 1951 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN BRANCH 
OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


LAWRENCE S. Rocers, Secretary-Treasurer 


Veterans Administration, Denver 


Te Rocky Mountain Branch of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association held its 
twenty-first annual meeting with the Psy- 
chology Section of the Colorado-Wyoming Academy 
of Science on April 27, 1951, at the University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado. In addition to the 
regular meetings, a luncheon was held at which 
Dean Robert H. Bruce, of the University of Wyo- 
ming , spoke on “The Experience of a Psychologist 
in Hawaii.” 

Dr. Theodore H. Cutler, President, served as 
chairman of the business meeting. At the request 
of the Committee on Intraprofessional Relation- 
ships in Psychology, their report on “Fields of 
Psychology and their Implication for Practice and 
Training” was discussed.. Several members felt 
that there were serious omissions and the outcome 
of these discussions will be forwarded to the 
Committee. 

Dr. J. Lewis Yager reported on the activities of 
the Legislative Committee of the Colorado Psy- 
chological Association. Efforts are now being 
made to have a licensing rather than a certification 
law enacted. 

Some discussion was held with reference to the 
programs of future meetings. Upon the motion of 
Dr. Anna Y. Martin, it was decided not to have 
concurrent sessions in the future. If the number 
of papers warrants it, meetings shall be for a day 
and a half. It was voted to have occasional meet- 
ings in Utah and New Mexico, on the motion of 
Dr. Robert H. Bruce. 

The resignation of Dean David Morgan, Pres- 
ident-elect, was reluctantly accepted. Dr. Herbert 
Klausmeier, Colorado State College of Education, 
was elected President for the year 1951-52. Dr. 
Lawrence S. Rogers was re-elected Secretary- 
Treasurer for a three-year term. 


PROGRAM 
Friday Morning 
Clinical Psychology 
E. ELLIS GRAHAM, Chairman 


Identification of therapist behavior units as a basis 
for experimental investigation of psychotherapy. 
Donato D. Grap, Colorado Psychopathic 
Hospital. 

Differential client behavior following feeling form- 
ulation versus social activity formulations. 
Vrom W. Harris, WarrER D. Apaws, and 
Dowarp D. Grap, Colorado Psychopathic Hos- 
pital and. the University of Denver. 

Differential client behavior following client-centered 
versus  relation-centered therapist remarks. 
Warmer D. Apams, Vrom W. Harris, and 
Dowarp D. Grav, Colorado Psychopathic Hos- 
pital and the University of Denver. 

Differences in client reactions to variations in 
therapist expressive behavior. LvNN SMITH, 
Dan H. Woopwarp, and Donatp D. GLAD, 
Colorado Psychopathic Hospital and the Uni- 
versity of Denver. 

The use of the performance scale in the WISC in 
determining the intelligence of the non-hearing 
child. EsrHrR SHAPIRO, University of Denver. 

Rorschach test scores as indicators of intelligence. 
Lowrert M. Wise and LILLIAN PORTENIER, 
University of Wyoming. 

The Wechsler scale as a diagnostic tool for cases 
of reading disability. WrrwA Hirst and LILLIAN 
PonrENiER, University of Wyoming. 

Psychiatric diagnosis with Rorschach factor rela- , 
tionships. RosERT L. BmrcpEN, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Fort Lyon, Colorado. 
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The inter-relationships among acceptance—rejec- 
tion, seli—other identity, insight into self, and 
realistic perception of others. RareH D. Nor- 
MAN, University of New Mexico. 

The Rorschach pattern of non-deteriorated epilep- 
tics. ANNA Y. Martin, New Mexico Highlands 
University. 

Some aspects of native Korean child training. 
Gonpox W. Hewes, University of Colorado. 


General and Experimental Psychology 
Kart F. Muenzincer, Chairman 


An interpretation of creativity in terms of goal and 
mode orientation. JoeL E. GREENE and Jack R. 
Grips, University of Colorado. 

Criteria for selection of measurement media in the 
study of creativity. Harry A. SHOEMAKER and 
JoeL E. Greene, University of Colorado. 

The relationship between mode variability and 
creativity. Davi T. BeNEpETTI and PETE O. 
Jounson, University of Colorado. 

'The effect of differential orientation upon certain 
variables in problem-solving. Pere O. JOHNSON 
and Davin T. BENEDETTI, University of Colorado. 

The effect of differential degrees of goal attainment 
upon mode persistence. FRED Topp and Jack R. 
Giss, University of Colorado. 

Mode orientation trace as a function of time in 
mode to solution, BENJAMIN B. WEYBREW and 
Jort E. Greene, University of Colorado. 

Level of aspiration technique in the longitudinal 
study of personality development. Leon J. YAR- 
row, The Child Research Council. 

An experimental test of the relationship—reinforce- 
ment hypothesis. Lewis BERNSTEIN, University 
of Colorado. 
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An experimental analysis of the function of electric 
shock for correct responses into two components. 
WirLiAM O. Brown, WAYMAN J. Crow, ROBERT 
F. Powrosxr, and K. F. Muenzincer, Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

A simplified substitute for the centroid method in ` 
factorial analysis. BENJAMIN WEYBREW and K. 
F. Muenzincer, University of Colorado. 

Effect of the motivation variable upon learning of 
an incidental cue. Ep. Jounson, University of 
Colorado. 

A study of latent learning through negative transfer. 
K. F. Muenzincer and Don Conran, University 
of Colorado. 

A study of latent learning. WiLSON WALTHALL, 
JR., University of Wyoming. 

Response acquisition as a function of delay of 
reinforcement. Erare E. Horprm, New Mexico 
A & M College. 

Relationship of primary mental abilities and 
achievement in senior high school. MAYBELLE 
FrncusoN, Colorado A & M College. 


Friday Afternoon 


Symposium: Present Status and Future of 
Psychology in Rocky Mountain Area 


LAWRENCE S. Rocers, Chairman 


Participants: 
Witton P. CHasr, Lowry Air Force Base. 
TuroponE H. CuTLER, University of Denver. 
Dowarp D. Grap, Colorado Psychopathic Hos- 
pital. 

E. ELLIS GRAHAM, University of Denver. 
KENNETH HAMMOND, University of Colorado. 
LILLIAN PoRTENIER, University of Wyoming. 


Manuscript received May 8, 1951 
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The Members Talk about APA Problems 


In an effort to bring useful data to the service of 
the democratic process within the APA and to sup- 
plement normal intuitions, of both members and 
officers, about the proper areas for organized APA 
actions, we included on last spring’s National Reg- 
ister-APA Directory questionnaire an item intended 
to reveal members’ ideas about problems the Asso- 
ciation faces. Jane Hildreth and I felt that if we 
succeeded in getting members of APA to say what 
they regarded as significant problems facing us, we 
would have facts of considerable general utility to 
anyone who is concerned about the value to him- 
self and to his fellow psychologists of APA mem- 
bership. Such facts would enable any member to 
see how widely shared—or how widely unshared— 
are his own concerns. And such facts would serve 
perhaps to keep officers of the Association from be- 
coming so busy with the implementation of last 
year’s attacks on last year’s problems that they do 
not see, quickly and keenly, new needs for organ- 
ized action, new ways for the organization to serve 
the interests of its members. 

The principle problem-relevant item was the free- 
response question: “What do you think are the 
most important problems, mot related to the na- 
tional emergency, that will confront the APA in the 
next five years?” We selected a sample of 378 re- 
spondents (approximately every twentieth question- 
naire in an alphabetized array) and classified the 
answers. The results appear in Table 1. 

The results show that relatively few members 
worry about intra-organizational affairs, with a 
total of only about 10 per cent of our sample men- 
tioning such things as divisional problems, APA 
structure, placement procedures, membership re- 
quirements, publication problems, and the conven- 
tion program. It is very probable that five years 
ago the concern with our own internal structures 
and processes was much greater. Now we at least 
feel relatively well organized and tend to turn our 
thinking to less introverted concerns—to problems 
of legislation, interprofessional relations, ethics, 
public relations, standards of training, etc. 

An even more outstanding aspect of these data is 
that almost all of the eight most frequently men- 
tioned problems are related to matters that are pri- 


marily professional rather than academic or scien- 
tific in nature. Psychology has become a profes- 
sion. It is a new and in many ways a strange pro- 
fession. Its attempts to establish itself more firmly, 
to organize itself meaningfully, to guide itself 
wisely, occupy the minds of a great many psycholo- 
gists. It seems very clear that in the future as in 
the recent past, members of the Association will 
want the APA to devote itself to problems growing 
out of psychology’s growth as a profession. We 
are obviously no longer a group of college profes- 
sors trying to get along. Psychology is now much 
more than a scientific discipline. Whatever our 
special interests, whatever our places of employ- 
ment, whatever our degree of enthusiasm for it, and 
whether our hair is long or crew-cut, all of us who 


TABLE 1 
Problems foreseen by members, ranked in order of frequency. 
N = 378 
Percentage 
N |Academic,| Clinical, 
Non Non- 
Clinical | Academic 
N = 150| N 2:150 
| 

None listed 218 50 55 
Licensing, accrediting, and certifica- 

tion 70 15 25 
Training standards and policies 57 15 10 
Intraprofessional cleavage and prob- 

lems * 40 14 9 
Interprofessional relations 33 5 14 
Ethics 28 5 9 
Public relations 25 6 8 
Need for psychology to contribute to 

social needs. 22 8 5 
Need for basic research 19 7 4 
APA structure 14 4 4 
Membership requirements 10 3 3 
Publication problems 7 3 1 
Status of non-PhD’s 6 1 3 
Psychotherapy 5 1 2 
Placement revision 3 2 n 
Salaries (too low) 3S 1 1 
ABEPP 3 = 2 
Test standards and distribution 3 1 1 
Member participation (not enough) | 2 1 1 
Division consolidation and problems | 2 a 1 
Convention program 2 = S 
Social security benefits 1 1 F 
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bear the label “psychologist” are involved in psy- 
chology’s development as a profession. The data 
in Table 1 suggest which aspects of that develop- 
ment are regarded by our members as most crucial 
at the moment. 

It will be interesting to look at Table 1 with the 
idea of seeing if current APA structure seems to fit 
the problems APA members feel to be important. 
Of the 22 problems listed in the table, almost every 
one is now the primary concern of an active APA 
committee. Perhaps the most notable exception is 
the problem of legislation, but this topic has been 
much considered by the Conference of State Psy- 
chological Associations and will probably have a 
prominent place on the agenda for the Board of 
Directors and the Council of Representatives at the 
1951 annual meetings. We have no boards or com- 
mittees to deal specifically with salaries or social 
security benefits or with the need for basic re- 
search, and we do have some committees to deal 
with problems not explicitly mentioned here, but 
one gets the general impression that APA mecha- 
nisms are currently fairly adequate, at least in de- 
sign, for meeting the problems the members see as 
important. 

A further aspect of Table 1 gives us a compari- 


‘son between (a) non-clinical psychologists who 


hold academic jobs and (b) clinical psychologists 
who work outside the academic setting. (The 
clinically oriented academicians and the non-clini- 
cal professionals were treated as separate groups 
but were such small groups in the present sample 
that they were not included in the table.) The 
table shows that a few more academic people than 
practicing clinicians take the time to answer the 


question, and that a few more academicians are 
concerned with intraprofessional cleavages. More 
of the clinicians than academicians are concerned 
with legislation. But the differences all along the 
line are not nearly as great as many would expect. 
Large numbers of psychologists in colleges and uni- 
versities feel an involvement in professional prob- 
lems. A glance at the membership of APA com- 
mittees dealing with such problems will support the 
hypothesis that our “pure” people are very willing 
to pitch in and work for the growth of a sound and 
decent profession of psychology. Many psycholo- 
gists whose major interests lie in the scientific rather 
than the professional field of activity are willing to 
buy the notion that the development of a profes- 
sion has important implications for the amount of 
support available for basic research in the science 
upon which the profession rests. And when they 
buy the notion, they accept the responsibility it en- 
tails. Sometimes, though they wish primarily to be 
left alone with their research and teaching, they 
frankly enjoy the growing acceptance of psychology 
as a profession and are concerned only that the pro- 
fession develop in such a way that they need never 
be ashamed to be called psychologists. Such an ob- 
servation is not based firmly on our present data; 
but it is at least consonant with the data and with 
casual observation of psychologists' attitudes. The 
observation leads to a further one—if we can find 
ways for all psychologists, of whatever kind and 
specialty, to participate in the development of our 
profession we need not fear for either the quality 
of the profession nor the strength and unity of the 
APA. 
FILLMORE H. SANFORD 
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Caroline McCann Tryon died in June at her 
home in Los Angeles following a cerebral hemor- 
rhage she had suffered some months earlier. She 
had left the University of Chicago in the autumn 
of 1950 to take a position in the In-Service Training 
Program in Human Relations of the Los Angeles 
County Board of Education. 


Robert H. Seashore, chairman of the depart- 
ment of psychology at Northwestern University, 
died August 27 while undergoing an operation for 
peptic ulcer. He was 49 years old. 


Henry A. Imus, formerly head of the Psycho- 
physiology Branch, Office of Naval Research, trans- 
ferred in July to the ONR Branch Office in London 
where he will serve as a research psychologist. 


A. Arthur Hartman, formerly associate profes- 
sor of clinical psychology at Boston University, has 
been appointed director of research and chief psy- 
chologist at the Psychiatric Institute of the Chicago 
Municipal Court. 


Charles S. Gersoni has been named chief of the 
Clinical Psychology Section, Neuropsychiatric Serv- 
ice, Walter Reed Army Hospital. For the past four 
years Colonel Gersoni has been chief of the Clinical 

_ Psychology Branch, Psychiatry and Neurology Con- 
sultants Division of the Army Surgeon General's 
office. He is succeeded by Lieutenant Colonel 
Frederick A. Zehrer, who has been chief of the 
Clinical Psychology Section at Brooke Army Hos- 
pital, Fort Sam Houston. 


Steuart Henderson Britt has joined Needham, 
Louis and Brorby, Inc., in Chicago as vice president 
and director of research. He has been director of 
personnel at McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


Winifred S. Graves, head psychologist at Cen- 
tral State Hospital, Indianapolis, has accepted an 
appointment as senior psychologist at Embreeville 
State Hospital, Embreeville, Pennsylvania. 


Philip I. Sperling is on a year's leave of absence 
from Bennington College to work as a research 
psychologist in the Human Resources Division of 
the U. S. Air Force, Washington, D. C. 


George S. Welsh has been transferred to the 
VA Hospital, Oakland, California, as chief of the 
clinical psychology section. He is succeeded in the 
position of chief clinical psychologist at the Oakland 
VA Mental Hygiene Clinic by Patrick L. Sullivan, 
formerly of Michigan State College. 


Robert A. Bassham has been appointed clinical 


psychologist at the Tulsa Child Guidance Clinic. | 


He has been on the staff of Eastern State Hospital, 
Vinita, Oklahoma. 


Charles P. Gershenson has accepted a position 
as research director of the Jewish Children's Bureau 
of Chicago. He was formerly research associate at 
the Institute of Psychological Research, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Wallace R. McAllister has been awarded a 
National Research Council Fellowship in the Nat- 
ural Sciences for the academic year 1951-52. His 
proposed research is on “Early Visual Experience 
and its Relation to Performance in Visual Discrimi- 
nation Problems,” and he will work at the State 
University of Iowa under the supervision of Dr. 
Kenneth W. Spence. 


William R. Grove has been appointed chief 
clinical psychologist at the VA Hospital in Palo 
Alto, California. For the past two years he has 
been director of the Child Study Service, Phoenix 
Elementary Schools in Phoenix, Arizona. Louis S. 
Levine, staff psychologist and supervisor of train- 
ing at the Palo Alto VA Hospital, is leaving in 
September to accept the position of director, depart- 
ment of psychology, San Francisco State College. 


Harold B. Pepinsky was given the "Highest 
Award" for student personnel research published 
between July 1946 and July 1949, by the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, for 
his study, “The Selections and Use of Diagnostic 
Categories in Clinical Counseling.” 


The Educational Testing Service has announced 
that fellowships have been awarded to H. Paul 
Kelley, graduate student at the University of 
Texas, Samuel J. Messick, senior at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and Richard E. Wortman, 
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graduate student at the University of Washington. 
Robert P. Abelson and Miles S. Rogers have 
been reappointed as Psychometric Fellows for the 
coming year. 


The Social Science Research Council has recently 
made several awards to psychologists. Faculty Re- 
search Fellowships have been awarded to Allen L. 
Edwards to continue research on the measurement 
of attitudes and personality structure; and Milton 
Rokeach to investigate the nature and determinants 
of narrow-mindedness and dogmatism, and develop 
appropriate methods of measurement. Research 
Training Fellowships have been given to George 
A. Austin for research on the application of higher 
mathematics to concepts of visual perception; 
Christoph M. Heinicke for training in the theory 
and techniques of research in child development; 
Herbert C. Kelman for research on the inter- 
nalization of group goals with special reference to 
therapeutic groups; Abraham S. Levine for re- 
search on the relationship of perseveration to the- 
ories of learning, personality, and abilities; and 
James Olds for the development and testing of a 
conceptual scheme relevant to problems of motiva- 
tion, symbolic processes, and learning. 

A new Committee on Identification of Talent has 
been appointed. Members are David McClelland, 
Alfred L. Baldwin, Urie Bronfenbrenner, and 
Fred L. Strodtbeck. They will plan research on 
the psychological and social variables related to the 
ways in which individuals make outstanding con- 
tributions to society. 


Newly elected officers of the Illinois Psy- 
chological Association are Ross Stagner, presi- 
dent-elect; Louis McQuitty, treasurer; Frances 
Perce, Erika Fromm, and William Sloan, council 
members; and T. W. Richards and Lyle Lanier, 
convening section chairmen. Continuing officers 
are Irwin A. Berg, president; George S. Speer, sec- 
retary; James G. Miller, Margaret Hall, Carl An- 
derson, and Phyllis Wittman, council members; and 
Benjamin Burack, section chairman. 


The New Jersey Psychological Association 
has elected the following officers for the year 
1951-52: A. Ralph Carli, president; Bert D. 
Schwartz, vice-president; Frederick J. Gaudet, ex- 
ecutive secretary; Kermit Oberlin, secretary-treas- 
urer. Members of the Executive Board are Nelson 
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G. Hanawalt, Harold Carlson, Cecilia Kiernan, and 
Albert Ellis. 


The Louisiana Psychological.Association has 
elected Paul C. Young as president and ex officio 
representative to the APA, Loyd W. Roland as 
vice-president, and Bernard M. Bass as secretary- 
treasurer and chairman of the steering committee. 


Officers of the Institute for Research in Clin- 
ical and Child Psychology for the current year 
are Livingston Welch, director; Ross Harrison, 
treasurer; and Bernard Reiss, secretary. Present 
active membership of the Institute includes Louis 
Long, Vincent R. Fisichelli, Frank T. Wilson, 
Eugene Hartley, Joseph Kubis, Frederick Davis, 
and Nicholas Pastore. The Advisory Council, con- 
sisting of Gardner Murphy, chairman, Oskar Diet- 
helm, W. H. Gantt, Clark L. Hull, Rev. Joseph 
Keegan, Wolfgang Kohler, Lyle Lanier, Nolan D. 
C. Lewis, H. S. Liddell, Jules Masserman, Robert 
McLeod, James M. O’Gorman, Lewis I. Sharp, 
Harold Wolff, and Bernard S. Wortis, was recently 
reelected. 


The department of psychology at Upsala 
College announces an intensive course in Rorschach 
technique to be given by Samuel B. Kutash. The 
course will run during the school year, with each 
semester consisting of fifteen sessions held on Thurs- 
day evenings, beginning September 27. Adminis- 
tration, scoring, and interpretation of the Rorschach 
will be considered. No graduate credit will be 
given, but the course will meet the training require- 
ments for membership in the Society for Projective 
Techniques. Fee, $45 per semester. Maximum 
registration, 20 students, and instructor's approval 
is required. For further information and applica- 
tion blanks write to Harold S. Carlson, Department 
of Psychology, Upsala College, East Orange, N. J. 


The Bureau of Child Guidance, Board of 
Education, New York City Schools will hold an 
all day Twentieth Anniversary Conference on Oc- 
tober 27, 1951 at the Hotel Astor. Alma Paulsen 
and George Levinrew head the Planning Committee. 
Seven panel meetings making up the morning ses- 
sion will deal with “Child Guidance in a Changing 
World.” The session will be followed by a luncheon 
at which nationally prominent speakers will be 
heard. 
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Applications for Fulbright awards for univer- 
sity lecturing and advanced research in Europe and 
the Near East for 1952-53 must be mailed not 
later than October 15, 1951, to the Executive Sec- 
retary, Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons, Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils, 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 25, 
Dace 


Call for papers. AAAS, Section I (Psychology) 
meeting will be held in Philadelphia, December 26, 
27, and 28. Single page abstracts should be sub- 
mitted to the secretary, Delos D. Wickens, 404 
University Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus 
1, Ohio. Í 


VACANCIES 


Intern, clinical psychology, either sex, begin- 
ning September or October; one year graduate work 
in clinical psychology, no experience necessary. 
Diagnostic testing and counseling under supervision, 
with handicapped hospitalized population of chil- 
dren and adults. Stipend, $75 per month. Apply 
to Dr. Max Siegel, Director of Clinical Psychology, 
Jewish Hospital for Chronic Diseases, East 49th 
St. at Rutland Rd., Brooklyn 3, New York. 


Intern, industrial psychology, male, under 30, 
unmarried, student doing PhD research, to serve in 
Aruba N.W.I. on special personnel research assign- 
ment lasting six months to a year. All expenses 
plus liberal salary. Work involves investigation of 
job performance and selection tests, merit ratings, 
training evaluations, etc. For information write to 
the Overseas Personnel Office, Room 2225, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Chief clinical psychologist, PhD and five years 
clinical experience required; duties involve coordi- 
nation and supervision of psychological activities in 
hospital. Salary range, $4,860-$6,075. Apply to 
E. E. Moriarty, Personnel Manager, Springfield 
State Hospital, Sykesville, Maryland. 
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Clinical psychologist, female, MA, two years 
experience with psychotics and mental defectives. 
Salary range, $3,675-$4,520. Apply to Vernon W. 
Sparks, Crownsville State Hospital, Crownsville, 
Maryland. 


Intake worker and vocational counselor. 
Several years experience in vocational guidance and 
job placement required. Salary range, $3,354- 
$5,279 automatically, with further increments pos- 
sible. Apply to Albert Cohen, Executive Director, 
Jewish Vocational Service, 1249 Griswold, Detroit 
26, Michigan. 


Clinical psychologist to work as member of 
team with psychiatrist and psychiatric social worker 
in child guidance clinic. Eventual training of psy- 
chological interns. PhD, clinical experience with 
children and in administration of Rorschach re- 
quired. Salary, approximately $4,500. Apply to 
Alberta Jones, M.D., Director, Child Guidance 
Clinic of Marion County, 1949 E. 11th St., Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana. 


Vacancies for Scientists (psychologists) in 
the Regular Commissioned Corps of the U. S. Public 
Health Service will be filled as a result of an ex- 
amination to be held in various cities throughout 
the country on December 4, 5, and 6, 1951. Com- 
pleted applications must be in the USPHS Wash- 
ington office by November 9, 1951. Applicants 
must have, or expect to receive by September 1951, 
the PhD in psychology. Members of the Com- 
missioned Corps have military status and substan- 
tially the same privileges granted members of the 
Army and Navy. Appointments will be made in 
the grades of Assistant Scientist and Senior As- 
sistant Scientist, equivalent to Navy ranks of Lieu- 
tenant (j.g.) ($4,486) and Lieutenant ($5,346) 
respectively. For information and application 
forms write to: Surgeon General, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Attn: Division of Commissioned 
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Geared te Meet 
Medern Classroom 
Needs... 


Psychological 
Theory: Contemporary Readings 
Melvin Marx 


Part I of this unique new book offers a 
collection of some of the most recent 
publications on problems of scientific 
method and theory construction as ap- 
plied to psychology, and, Part II is an 
anthology of the work of the most in- 
fluential psychological theorists of the 
past two decades. Published in August— 
$5.00 


The Development of 
Human Behavior 
R. Dewey & W. J. Humber 


'The authors aim to provide the reader 
with an understanding of how the indi- 
vidual's social behavior and personality 
develop out of the dynamic interplay 
of biological and environmental factors. 
The text treats Social Psychology as a 
separate field of study in its own right, 
and not as a branch of other fields. 
Published in July—$5.50 


Introduction to 
Child Study, 3rd Ed. 


Ruth Strang 


Contained in the third edition of this 
non-technical, readable text are more 
case studies, more direct quotations 
from children and parents, references 
to results of recent research, and more 
illustrations to help the reader to under- 
stand better the individual. Published 
in May—$4.75 


The Macmillan Co. 
60 Daft Ave, N. Y. 


Convention (alendar 
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AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


August 29-September 3, 1952; Washington, D. C. 
For information write to: 
Dr. Fillmore H. Sanford 


1515 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
3 ON MENTAL HEALTH 
December 11—19, 1951; Mexico City, D. F. 
For information write to: 
Mrs. Grace E. O'Neill 
Division of World Affairs 
National Association of Mental Health 


1790 Broadway 
New York 19, New Vork 


EASTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


March 28-29, 1952; Atlantic City, New Jersey 
For information write to: 

Dr. Charles N. Cofer 

Department of Psychology 


University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 


WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


April 25-26, 1952; Fresno, California 
For information write to: 

Dr. Richard W. Kilby 

Department of Psychology 


San Jose State College 
San Jose 14, California 


MIDWESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


May 2-3, 1952; Columbus, Ohio 
For information write t0: 

Dr. David A. Grant 
Department of Psychology 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Classics Among 
PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS 


Thorndike, E. L. The Mental Life of the Monkey. 1899, #15. $.50 


Carr, Harvey. Visual Illusion of Movement During Eye Closure. 
1905, #31. $1.25 


Watson, John B. Kinaesthetic and Organic Sensations: Their 
Role in the Reactions of the White Rat to the Maze. 1907, #33, 
$1.00 


Shepherd, William T. Some Mental Processes of the Rhesus 
Monkey. 1910, 252. $25 


Franz, Shepard Ivory and Lafora, Gonzalo R. On the Func- 
tions of the Cerebrum: The Occipital Lobes. 1911, #56. $1.25 


Fernberger, Samuel W. On the Relation of the Methods of Just 
Perceptible Differences and Constant Stimuli. 1912, #61. $1.00 


Boring, Edwin G. Learning in Dementia Praecox. 1913,#63. $1.00 


Langfeld, Herbert S. On the Psychophysiology of a Prolonged 
Fast. 1914, #71. $.75 


Franz, Shepard Ivory. I. Symptomological Differences Asso- 
ciated with Similar Cerebral Lesions in the Insane. II. Varia- 
tions in Distribution of the Motor Centers. 1915, #81. $1.50 


Peckstein, Louis Augustus. Whole versus Part Methods in 
Motor Learning. 1917, 299. $.75 


Kjerstad, Conrad L. The Form of the Learning perae for 
Memory. 1919, #116. $1.85 


Tolman, Edward C. Retroactive Inhibition as Affected by Con- 
ditions of Learning. 1918, #107. $.75 


MANY OF THE EARLY MONOGRAPHS ARE OUT-OF-PRINT. 
ONLY A LIMITED QUANTITY OF THE ABOVE 
NUMBERS ARE AVAILABLE. 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
1515 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


CONTENTS 
1 . The Field of Social Psychology 11. Further Considerations in Sociali- 
i i I. Communication —The Basic Social zation 
[9] Process 12. Delinquency (by F. Rouke) 
D? . The Importance and Nature of Com- Ill. The Individual and the Group 
munication . Groups and Group Processes 

. Task of the Communicator . Social Norms 

. Task of the Communicant . Individual in the Group 
A . Nature of the Communiqué . Role (1) 
X . Barriers and Facilitations in Com- - Role (1I) 
IN munication . Status 
[3 . Dynamics of Mass Communication . Leadership - Followership 
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study from either direction. 


Much of the literature cited here is not discussed in other texts, and many of the 
materials are entirely original. In no sense a compilation of existing points of view, 
this basic text in social psychology is also a primary source of great importance. 


(by G. Wiebe) 
Il. Socialan a rou and the In- 
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Announcing a New Text in Social Psychology 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 


Social Psychology 


by EUGENE L. HARTLEY, City College of New York and RUTH E. HARTLEY 


Here is a fresh and penetrating study of the individual in his relation to organized 
social groups. In this book social psychology is seen as a member of the “social science 
team,” which is made up of both sociology and psychology. This text is not social 
psychology as a psychological versus a sociological approach. By establishing the prin- 
ciples of a general social psychology, the authors make it possible to approach the 


. Attitude and Opinion (with C. W. 


. Ethnic Attitudes 
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Hart) 


. Modifying Ethnic Attitudes 
k ing Bibliography 
. Doing and Feeling Index 


ion is Learning 


Ready in January. Approx. 800 pages; $5.00 text 


Other Borzoi Texts in Psychology 


EMERGENT HUMAN NATURE 
A Symbolic Field Interpretation 


by WALTER COUTU, The Pennsylvania State College 
459 pages, 10 figures, 6 tables; $4.25 text (1949) 


PERSONALITY 
In Nature, Society, and Culture 
Edited by CLYDE KLUCKHOHN and HENRY A. MURRAY, Harvard University 
592 pages, 53 tables and charts; $5.00 text (1948) 


PROJECTIVE PSYCHOLOGY 
Clinical Approaches to the Total Personality 


Edited by LAWRENCE EDWIN ABT and LEOPOLD BELLAK 
528 pages, 42 illus., 15 tables; $6.00 text (1950) 


VAAKCESIAAK 


IMVECESIMVECESINVLCELINVE CHE IMVEC 


Examination copies on request 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
AMAKCESAAKCSAAKCEOAAKCEOMARCEOIS 
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Significant Books on TESTE oe G & S 


THEMATIC TEST ANALYSIS 


Edited by EDWIN S. SHNEIDMAN, Ph.D., University of Southern California, with the 
collaboration of WALTHER JOEL, Ph.D., and KENNETH B. LITTLE, Ph.D. 
Foreword by HENRY A. MURRAY, M.D. 


The contributors to this volume were all sent copies of the TAT and MAPS test protocols 
of one patient; no case history was sent with the test records. On the basis of the given test 
material each contributor was asked for a blind interpretation of the protocols in terms of his 
own method. The results represent an unusual roundtable of thematic test analyses and inter- 
pretations on this one case, and an opportunity for comparison, evaluation and synthesis of 
present methods. Supplementary test and clinical data and conclusions are included. 


“Drs, Shneidman, Joel and Little have given us a timely, evenhanded book, unusually well constructed 

and edited. It is the report of a novel investigation which will interest all clinical psychologists. Teachers 

‘ should welcome it with special cordiality, for it provides a fine parade of diagnostic intellections which 
students may oversee as through a one-way mirror without embarrassment and with much profit.” 

—Henry A. Murray, in the Foreword 


Sept. 25 illustrated index bibliography about $8.00 


THE BENDER-GESTALT TEST THE DYNAMICS OF 


325 pages 


By GERALD R. PASCAL, Ph.D., and 
BARBARA J. SUTTELL, M.A., Western 
Psychiatric Institute and Clinic, Pittsburgh. 


This quantified system for scoring the Bender- 
Gestalt presents a rapid and dependable way of 
determining the severity of psychiatric disorders 
in adults. Included are methods, data, instruc- 
tions, test designs, sample score sheets and a 
detailed scoring manual. 


288 pages profusely illustrated bibliography 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING 


By MILTON GURVITZ, Ph.D., Hillside 
Hospital, New York. 


The subtitle to this unique work sets its key- 
note: A Formulation and Guide to Independent Clinical 
Practice. 

The author presents the results of a battery of 
psychological tests administered to seventeen cases 
encountered in routine clinical practice. Each 
case is presented with a complete set of original 


complete 


data, detailed analysis of test factor 
case history (in the words of the therapist) and 4 
final evaluation with stress upon faults and errors. 
The results are statistically and qualitatively 
evaluated; statistical criteria are developed to 
evaluate not only the cases in this book but cases 
generally. 
about 400 pages 
bibliography 


index 


$6.50 


BENDER-GESTALT SCORING FORM 
In pads of 50 sheets $1.80 Four pads $6.50 


26 illustrations index 


$5.50 


Watch for: 
RELATION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS TO PSYCHIATRY 


VOLUME VI, Publications of the American Psychopathological Association. 
Edited by PAUL H. HOCH, M.D. and JOSEPH ZUBIN, Ph.D., Columbia University. 


about 250 pages $5.50 


Noy. 1951 illustrated bibliographies index 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE POLICY AND 
PLANNING BOARD OF THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION: 1951 


annual meeting on May 17—20, 1951, at the 

North Jersey Training School, Totowa, New 
Jersey. Members present were: Edwin G. Boring, 
Stuart W. Cook, John G. Darley, Wayne Dennis, 
John C. Eberhart, Lyle H. Lanier (chairman), Jean 
W. Macfarlane, and Harold Seashore. Donald G. 
Marquis did not attend. Harold Seashore acted as 
secretary for the meeting. 

The Board met during the annual convention in 
September 1950 to discuss plans for the year 1950— 
1951. There was no dearth of problems, partly 
because its predecessor had spent considerable time 
in drawing up a list of significant issues which were 
recommended for consideration by the new Board. 
A second source of agenda was the Board of Direc- 
tors, which in March 1950 asked the Policy and 
Planning Board to undertake a full-scale appraisal 
of major goals and trends within the profession of 
psychology. Finally, the Council of Representa- 
tives in September 1950 referred several problems 
to this Board for review and recommendation (see 
American Psychologist, November 1950, 5, 546— 
547). f 

It was agreed that the Board would consider dur- 
ing the year three major issues, in addition to the 
problems referred by the Council of Representa- 
tives. These issues, and the committees appointed 
to study them, were as follows: 

1. Committee on APA committee structure: Jean 
Macfarlane, chairman, and three non-Board mem- 
bers from the West Coast: R. S. Crutchfield, E. R: 
Hilgard, and D. W. MacKinnon. 

2. Committee on nondoctoral psychologists and 
Psychotechnologists: E. G. Boring, S. W. Cook, 
J. C. Eberhart, and Harold Seashore (chairman). 

Except for its initial organizational meeting at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, December 27-29, 1945, the Board has held 
all of its meetings at the North Jersey Training School, 
The Policy and Planning Board, on behalf of the American 
Psychological Association, gratefully acknowledges the gen- 
erous hospitality extended by North Jersey Training School, 


pus special indebtedness to Superintendent A. H. Meese 
or his many courtesies. 


T: E Policy and Planning Board held its sixth 


3. Committee on major trends in psychology: J. 
G. Darley, Wayne Dennis, and L. H. Lanier (chair- 
man). i 


COMMITTEE STRUCTURE OF THE APA 


The governing functions of the APA are designed 
by the By-Laws of 1945 to carry out the combined 
objectives of the organization, which are defined as 
scientific, professional, and the promotion of human 
welfare. The governing power is vested in the 
Council of Representatives, with delegated functions 
at a central level to the Board of Directors, the 
Policy and Planning Board, standing committees, 
special committees, and an executive secretary, At 
the divisional level, decentralized functions are car- 
ried by the presidents, the secretaries, and commit- 
tees largely concerned with membership, elections, 
and programs, 

Growth of committee activity in the APA, The 
enormous increase in the size of the membership 
and disproportional growth in the applied divisions 
have resulted in a preoccupation with professional 
problems. Central APA committees have risen 
from eight in 1945 to 22; divisional committees 
from about 30 to about 100. The greatest increase 
has been in committees concerned with professional 
problems of standards (training and ethical), public 
and interprofessional relations, and problems of 
certification and legislation. Committee structure 
of the Association reflects little preoccupation with 
its scientific aims. 

In preparation for the revision of the By-Laws 
last year, this Board made a study of the time spent 
upon APA and related organizational activities by 
officers, committee members, editors, and non-pro- 
fessional staff members. Reports were received 
from some 80 per cent of the 448 positions for which 
schedules were mailed (including virtually all of the 
important ones), and the figures showed that an 
estimated 28,565 hours of Professional time was 
given to these positions annually This figure did 


2Peatman, John G. Policy and plans of APA IV. How 
scientific and how professional is the American Psychological 
Association? Amer, Psychologist, 1949, 4, 486-489. 
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not include positions in the Central Office, the num- 
erous divisional committees or the countless hours 
spent by the members of the APA generally in work 
related to or generated by these “official” activities.* 

Study of committee structure in 1949-1950. It 
was in the light of this study of the use of profes- 
sional time that the Board last year looked at the 
APA’s committee structure in the course of its five- 
year review of. the structure and function of the 
Association. Its general conclusions were stated in 
a memorandum to the Board of Directors dated 
February 26, 1950, as follows: “The current fifteen 
special APA committees, as well as many divisional 
committees involved in common problems, indicates 
a very confused picture of (1) overlapping func- 
tions, (2) great duplication of effort, (3) no ma- 
chinery for intercommunication among committees, 
and (4) a complex of uncoordinated overlapping 
reports submitted to the Board of Directors and the 
Council of Representatives.” 

The Board last year discussed at some length 
how the situation might be improved by revision of 
the By-Laws. In the end, however, it was decided 
not to use that method. A major reason was that 
the Board did not have enough information about 
the actual operation and functional interrelation- 
ships among APA committees. And even less in- 
formation was available concerning divisional com- 
mittees. But we did develop a new organizational 
concept which seemed likely to correct some of the 
more glaring faults of the existing system, namely 
the notion of a few major “boards” which would 
have the general function of policy-making and 
coordination in certain areas of heavy APA 
activity. The Board last year took two steps to- 
wards the implementation of this plan: 


1. In the revision of the By-Laws it was proposed that 
the name of the Committee on Publications be changed to 
“Publications Board" (see new Article XVII, Section 4). 

2. In a memorandum to the Board of Directors on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1950, the Policy and Planning Board recom- 
mended the establishment on an experimental basis of a 
coordinating and policy-making “board” to be called the 
“Board on Standards and Training of Psychologists.” It 
was in this area that the proliferation of APA and divisional 
committees was most pronounced, and such a recommenda- 


3 With respect to time spent in committee work, an illus- 
trative example may be cited from a questionnaire study 
conducted this year by the Board's committee on committee 
structure. In 1950, six committees concerned with profes- 
sional problems spent 131 forty-hour weeks of committee 
time. At Peatman’s figure of $5.00 per hour the cosi 
would be $26,200. j 
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tion seemed desirable in advance of the more intensive 
study of committee structure to be done in 1950-51. The 
Board of Directors took no action on this recommendation 
in 1950, but at its spring meeting in 1951 the establishment 
of such an agency (to be called the "Education and Train- 
ing Board") was recommended to the Council of Repre- 


sentatives, 


Study of committee structure in 1950-1951, 
Thus in the areas of publication and of training and 
standards, experimental steps towards achieving a 
more rational committee structure have been taken. 
The Policy and Planning Board had decided, how- 
ever, to institute a more thorough study of the en- 
tire committee situation during 1950-1951. This 
was the task assigned to the committee under Jean 
Macfarlane’s chairmanship. The committee circu- 
lated a questionnaire to the chairman of all APA 
and divisional committees, requesting information 
of two sorts: (1) the duties of the committee, its 
size, time spent, the problem of communication 
with other committees; (2) suggestions for improv- 
ing committee structure and operations. Of a total 
of 120 committee chairmen, 91 (76 per cent) re- 


plied. 
The results of this study confirmed the Board’s 
earlier judgment that some reorganization of com- 


mittee structure was desirable. The need for a few 
major coordinating boards, advanced somewhat 
tentatively in 1950, seems clearly indicated by this 
more comprehensive study. The functions of such 
boards should include: policy evaluation and plan- 
ning; coordination of fact-finding and action com- 
mittees now in existence; suggestions for additional 
committees; facilitation of intercommunication 
among action committees; summarization of facts 
and communication of such facts to the Board of 
Directors and the Council of Representatives; 
planning for the simplification and improvement of 
committee structure and functions in their respec- 
tive areas. 

In addition to the board concerned with training 
and standards, the Policy and Planning Board has 
discussed other possible areas which might need 
such coordinating agencies. Examples are: (1) 
public and interprofessional relations, (2) programs 
of scientific meetings, (3) research. Since the need 
for boards in the first two of these areas is not 50 
clearly established as in the fields of training and 
publications, it is recommended that the Board of 
Directors and the Policy and Planning Board keep 


this general problem under continuing review and - 
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be prepared to take appropriate steps when the need 
is clearly evident. In general, a “board” should be 
created only when two or more important commit- 
tees (APA or divisional) require coordination and 
when the Board of Directors or some other relevant 
office cannot perform this function. 

The Board is particularly interested in the pos- 
sible establishment of a research board—perhaps 
with some such title as “Scientific Development 
Board.” Although the APA has no special com- 
mitees concerned with research, several divisions 
have such committees. There are several important 
functions which such a Board might fulfill, partly 
through coordination of the work of committees 
and partly on its own initiative. Illustrations of 
these. functions are: the collection of information 
concerning the level and distribution of support for 
research in different fields; study of supply of re- 
search personnel, in relation to present and poten- 
tial need; sponsorship of research bulletins or mono- 
graphs, particularly on the evaluation of methodol- 
ogy and theory in various fields; promotion of 
intra- and interdisciplinary coordination of research 
interests and activities; advice to foundations and 
government agencies on research policies and pro- 
grams; study of possible means of effective coordi- 
nation of research with “action” programs and pro- 
fessional practice. 

The Board's special emphasis upon such a “re- 
Search board" represents a return to an earlier 
concern. Its 1948 report stressed the need for 
greater attention on the part of APA to “psychol- 
Ogy as science" (American Psychologist, 1948, 3, 
191-192), It recommended that particular atten- 
tion be given to the selection and training of scien- 
tifically oriented students. It noted that “no Board 
Plan for basic research in psychology exists,” and 
announced its intention in 1949 to prepare a “Re- 
Search Policy Report.” The Board in 1949 did in 
fact devote its entire year to the consideration of 
research problems, and issued a special supplement 
to its report entitled “Standards for Appraising 
Psychological Research” (prepared by Dael Wolfle, 
Rensis Likert, Donald G. Marquis, and Robert R. 
Sears, Amer. Psychologist, 1949, 4, 320-328). 

The emphasis in the present report is somewhat 
different. The objectives stated in 1948 and 1949 
Were sound; the need for standards of systematic 
appraisal of research is great. Present concern, 
however, is not with the formulation of standards 
or the specification of substantive measures needed 
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to improve research activity per se. The APA—and 
especially this proposed Board—should go no far- 
ther than to devise effective institutional arrange- 
ments in support of research—as far as that is 
possible in a professional association. Much re- 
search is now large-scale and programmatic. 
Much of the time of researchers and research ad- 
ministrators is devoted to problems involving 
finance and various social conditions affecting re- 
search. The social demand for research is rapidly 
growing beyond the comprehension of the individual 
researcher or his power to meet it. Individuals and 
groups concerned with research—within and with- 
out the APA—could profit from the information 
and general assistance which might be given by an 
APA research board. The board would in no sense 


‘be a research “directorate”: indeed, it should not 


engage in substantive planning or evaluation of re- 
search, or in direct sponsorship of projects. Its 
function would be the coordination and facilitation 
of the research functions of APA and its members. 

In proposing the addition of coordinating 
“boards” to the APA’s already complex committee 
structure, a strong word of caution and qualification 
should be recorded. The purpose of the plan 
would be defeated if these boards were to become 
mere additions to the somewhat disorganized array 
of existing committees. This purpose would not be 
to use more professional time but to conserve it, 
and to increase productivity per unit of time given 
to the Association. It would be the duty of any 
such coordinating boards, and of the Board of Di- 
rectors, to implement the last item in the list of 
functions outlined above, namely: “planning for 
the simplification and improvement of committee 
structure and functions within their [ie. the 
boards’] respective areas.” 

To counteract the trend towards centralized 
bureaucracy represented by superordinate boards, 
it is strongly recommended that so far as possible 
responsibilities be delegated to APA committees, to 
divisional committees, and to state associations. 
The complaint of certain committee chairmen 
against over-centralization is not without founda- 
tion. In the interest of keeping the APA a viable, 
democratic institution, means of encouraging effec- 
tive participation at the “local” level must be im- 
proved. This may require the addition to the staff 
of the Central Office of a special officer with the 
primary duty of maintaining relations with, and 
providing service to, officers and committees of di- 
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visions and of state associations. The Board notes 
that the Conference of State Psychological Associa- 
tions has already requested the establishment of 
some such position, with particular reference to the 
needs of the state associations for coordination 
among themselves and for more effective relation- 
ship to the APA. The Board recommends that 
serious attention be given to this request. State 
associations should be encouraged to assume 
greater responsibility in such professional matters 
as legislation, problems of nondoctoral psycholo- 
gists, evaluation of standards and resources for 
training (including internships), and conditions of 
employment of psychologists. 


NONDOCTORAL PSYCHOLOGISTS AND PSYCHO- 
TECHNOLOGISTS 


This problem was in part a legacy from the 1950 
Policy and Planning Board. Following its review 
of the structure and function of the Association 
last year, that Board proposed among its By-Law 
changes the requirement of a minimum of two years 
of graduate study for election as an Associate in 
the APA. This recommendation, which appeared 
in the annual report, was subsequently withdrawn 
by the Board at its meeting in September 1950. 
The Council of Representatives had requested that 
the Board reconsider the proposal, following a dis- 
cussion in which considerable opposition to it was 
voiced. And the Board had in the meantime de- 
cided to make a special study of the problem of the 
nondoctoral psychologist in 1950-1951. So the 
proposed amendment was not included in the ballot 
on By-Law changes. 

Background. The problem of nondoctoral psy- 
chologists was not particularly acute before World 
War IL It developed during the war and after- 
wards with the enormous expansion of applied psy- 
chology. So far as the APA was concerned, the 
problem was an aftermath of its merger with AAAP. 
The By-Laws of the reorganized Association gave to 
Associates all rights and privileges enjoyed by Fel- 
lows, and this produced considerable disaffection 
among scientific-academic psychologists because 
Associates tended largely to join the applied divi- 
sions. But the greatest concern about nondoctoral 
psychologists developed among APA officials and 
committee members most acutely interested in the 
professional problems of clinical psychology. This 
concern was reflected officially in the Policy and 
Planning Board's report for 1947. The Board 
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recommended that the MA degree awarded for 
lower level professional training of the psychologist 
be discontinued. Although it was recognized that 
valuable social functions, many of which involved 
psychological work, might be performed by non- 
doctoral individuals, the Board held that such 
psychotechnical workers should not be classified as 
psychologists. Moreover, the Board expressed the 
hope that it might soon be possible to require the 
PhD degree for election to the APA. 

In response to this report, the Council of Repre- 
sentatives instructed the Executive Secretary to con- 
duct a ballot of the members concerning the re- 
quirement of the PhD for election to associateship. 
On this advisory ballot the vote was 1,230 to 861 
against the requirement. The Board's report in 
1948 noted this result and revised the 1947 Board's 
opinion concerning the problem as follows: “The 
master's degree obviously will continue to be of 
service in various areas of psychology. The dis- 
cussion of this matter in the 1947 report was inade- 
quate. We believe that there are many kinds of 
psychological work for which the master's degree, 
or other programs differing from the traditional 
doctorate, provide appropriate training.” The 
Board further recommended that no changes in 
membership requirements be adopted until after 
the Policy and Planning Board had made a sys- 
tematic review of the entire structure of the APA 
in 1950. The action of the Board in 1950 has al- 
ready been described. 

There were two main sources of opposition to 
the increase in educational requirements for admis- 
sion to the APA. Many members of the “scientific” 
divisions of the Association did not wish to see 
promising graduate students excluded from mem- 
bership and from participation in the affairs of the 
Association. They objected to using APA member- 
ship requirements as a means of screening out un- 
desirable or untrained psychological practitioners. 
Another type of objection came from psychologists 
interested in the training of psychotechnologists 
for positions in schools, industry, social agencies, 
clinics, and hospitals. This group argued that many 
positions could be adequately filled by individuals 
trained at the master’s lével, and that it was €n- 
tirely unrealistic to require the PhD degree of the 
great number of psychological workers needed for 
these jobs. 

As already noted, the strongest support for higher 
educational requirements for membership came 
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from individuals concerned with improving the pro- 
fessional level of clinical psychology. It was ar- 
gued that the APA should assist in defining what a 
psychologist is, as a means of protecting the public 
and of stimulating the development of higher 
standards. The expanding social need for highly 
trained scientific and professional workers seemed 
to argue for a progressive effort to raise standards. 
It was held that APA endorsement of these stand- 
ards would stimulate students to meet them and 
would serve to label more clearly those who failed 
to do so. Added support for the effort to raise 
standards came from many individuals in the scien- 
tific divisions who wished to differentiate themselves 
more sharply from the growing mass of Associates 
elected to membership in the applied divisions. 
This interest represented a kind of indirect effort 
to restore the old APA standards of membership, 
in which “Members” were sharply differentiated 
from “Associates” in terms both of training and of 
privileges within the Association. 

Analysis of the problem. In the face of these 
conflicting interests and views the Policy and Plan- 
ning Board has attempted during the past year to 
arrive at a central position which is consistent with 
the broad purposes and responsibilities of the As- 
sociation. The objective has been to establish an 
appropriate frame of reference for the consideration 
of the problems rather than to improvise member- 
ship requirements or to define more precisely the 
term psychologist. It is doubtless desirable to 
achieve more precise professional differentiation 
among individuals engaged in psychological work, 
but these difficult objectives cannot be achieved 
suddenly by a legalistic tour de force. Like all con- 
Structive social change, these processes must reflect 
the interaction of individual, organizational, and 
Social forces. The Board does not believe that it has 
a full picture of these conditions or that it can now 
recommend definite policies for the Association con- 
cerning them, The purpose of the present report is 
to bring into sharper focus the major considerations 
Which should guide the formulation of policies. In 
this spirit, the Board presents the following general 
Conclusions and recommendations. 

1. Work. An examination of the total range of 
Psychological work makes it clear that while much 
of this activity needs to be done or supervised by 
fully trained psychologists, many functions will be 
Carried out by persons trained at a less-than-doc- 
toral level. ‘This does not mean that all psycho- 
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logical work now done by individuals at the MA 
level is best accomplished by such persons or that 
new needs for psychological services will not emerge. 
For example, the MA-level worker can probably 
perform some of the functions of a school psycholo- 
gist such as psychometry or remedial work in 
speech. Nevertheless, the comprehensive psycho- 
logical program of a school system requires, as has 
already been recognized by many communities, the 
services of a fully trained psychologist, at least in 
the role of supervisor. On the other hand, there 
are other functions in more restricted areas which 
can best be performed by individuals with more 
limited training obtained over a shorter period of 
time. 

2. Education. The problem of the training of 
such nondoctoral psychological workers has been 
seriously neglected by graduate educational insti- 
tutions. Since 1945 the APA, the training institu- 
tions, and the employing agencies have devoted a 
large amount of time to problems of training and 
utilization of the professional psychologist at the 
PhD level, but there has been a decided neglect of 
the nondoctoral level of training. 

The Policy and Planning Board suggests that , 
APA and divisional committees concerned with 
training, as well as the universities and colleges, give 
systematic attention to policies and procedures re- 
lated to the training of the nondoctoral psychologi- 
cal worker. Training programs planned in terms of 
job requirements should be stressed in replacement 
of the unplanned and incomplete training which 
such individuals often receive. More specifically, 
well-planned psychotechnical programs should be 
developed as substitutes for the fortuitous segments 
of doctoral programs all too frequently offered to 
students who plan to end their graduate training 
below the level of the PhD degree. There should 
be careful examination of the likelihood that such 
programs require two years of graduate training as 
a minimum, including supervised experience in the 
specialty to be practiced. Further, educational 
institutions not offering doctoral work might per- 
form a valuable service in developing one or more 


‘programs for psychological workers trained to a 


ceiling below the doctoral level. In view of the 
variation from state to state in the functions per- 
formed by such individuals, the assistance of the 
state psychological associations should be sought 
in developing these training programs. 
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At the same time, it seems particularly important 
that the first year of graduate training be kept as 
flexible and general as possible in order to permit 
changes both in field of interest and in level of 
training. The first-year graduate student who be- 
gins graduate study with the expectation of quali- 
fying for psychotechnical work with a master’s 
degree may discover before the end of his first year 
that he should actually seek the doctoral degree 
and in quite another field. So far as possible, the 
terminal, nondoctoral program should be so ar- 
ranged as to permit such a change without too great 
loss of time. If the master’s program in the psycho- 
technical fields develops rather generally into a 
two-year program, as the Board is inclined to think 
that it should, then the first year could be devoted 
sufficiently to basic courses in general psychological 
principles and methodology to permit an easy shift 
to the PhD program. 

3. Utilization. More intensive studies of present 
and potential utilization of nondoctoral psycholo- 
gists are needed as a basis for future planning both 
by the APA and by the state psychological associa- 
tions. That the present social demand for such 
persons is relatively high is evident both from the 

‘number of Associates in the APA with less than 
doctoral training and from a large group of non- 
APA nondoctoral psychological workers discovered 
by Speer and his collaborators in four midwestern 
states. Among the diverse settings in which such 
workers are found are schools, social agencies, 
business firms, consulting firms, clinics, and private 
practice. Some of these individuals work inde- 
pendently; others work under the supervision of 
more fully trained psychologists; still others work 
under supervisors without psychological training. 
For the most part, these arrangements have de- 
veloped without systematic planning either on the 
part of the employing agencies, the training institu- 
tions or the professional associations. Undoubtedly 
many of these arrangements are unsatisfactory in 
that many individuals are performing functions for 
which they are inadequately trained; but the edu- 
cational institutions and the professional organiza- 
tions, working with the employing agencies, can 
probably bring about progressive, orderly improve- 


4Speer, G. S. A survey of psychologists in Illinois. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 424-426. 

Longstaff, H. P., Speer, G. S., McTeer, Wilson, and Hart- 
son, L. D. A survey of psychologists in four midwestern 
states. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 422-423. 
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ment in the general situation. This is a long-range 
task and is not to be accomplished by hastily im- 
prevised labels affixed to these psychological 
workers, by membership standards set by profes- 
sional associations, or by legal action unrelated to 
social realities. 

To a considerable extent the national association 
can undoubtedly contribute towards the solution to 
these problems. For example, the newly created 
APA Education and Training Board, in cooperation 
with appropriate divisional training committees and 
with state associations, might establish educational 
objectives and methods which would lead to more 
intelligent specialization and hence to better utiliza- 
tion of the nondoctoral psychological worker; but 
this Board believes that it is the state associations, 
and especially the Conference of State Psychologi- 
cal Associations, which will have to assume primary 
responsibility for such problems. Systematic con- 
sideration should be given by these groups to the 
problem of securing adequate information about 
the utilization and probable demand íor nondoc- 
toral individuals, legislation concerning them, in- 
service training programs, and primary organiza- 
tional affiliation. 

4. Professional affiliation. Membership in pro- 
fessional organizations is an important aspect of 
the total problem of the nondoctoral psychologist, 
and the Board's committee devoted a considerable 
amount of attention to this question; yet the ob- 
jective was not primarily that of trying to define 
standards for membership in the APA. This ques- 
tion is important, but the Board thinks that the 
more fundamental question is one of discovering 
the kinds of institutional arrangements which would 
facilitate the solution to the three classes of prob- 
lems just outlined. Speer's study showed that 
about half of the psychological workers in Illinois 
were not members of the APA, in spite of a rather 
low educational requirement of one year of graduate 
study for election to Associate membership. This 
fact and related considerations suggest that chang- 
ing APA membership requirements might not have 
a very constructive effect upon the general social 
situation involved. If membership in a professional 
organization is worthwhile to the nondoctoral psy- 
chological worker (as the Board believes), it is 
more realistic to think of attempting to encourage 
these unaffiliated persons to join the state associa- 
tions and to function in a professional context which 
has some direct relationship to their occupational 
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situation. Some of the arguments for this view 
may be stated as follows: : 


1. State associations are at the grass roots level with re- 
spect to the employment and professional activities of these 
individuals. These organizations can influence state and 
local civil service boards, educational institutions, and social 
service agencies in ways which are virtually impossible for 
a national association, 

2. State associations are in better position to assess the 
qualifications of nondoctoral individuals for professional 
membership. Eventually, they might even serve as initial 
screening agencies for APA with respect to nomination to 
membership. The state association is probably the most 
effective recruiting body for bringing nondoctoral indi- 
viduals into a professional organization, 

3. The state association is often in better position to 
work with educational institutions in the development of 
appropriate nondoctoral training programs. The latter can 
be effectively related to the state psychological association. 


These considerations do not imply that nondoc- 
toral psychologists and psychotechnologists should 
have no professional affiliation with the APA. 
Unquestionably many of these individuals would 
wish to join the APA, regardless of affiliation in 
State organizations, and many of them should be 
encouraged to do so. The problem of appropriate 
membership categories and standards will, there- 
fore, continue to be important matters of policy in 
the Association, and the Policy and Planning Board 
will continue to be concerned with these issues, as 
we have been during the past year. The problem 
is not an easy one; it certainly is not to be solved 
by isolated proposals for changing requirements 
apart from (1) a clear statement of the institutional 
principles involved, (2) sufficient information to 
enable one to judge the effects of applying the prin- 
ciples, and (3) enough discussion to lead to a wise 
evaluation of these effects in terms of the general 
purposes of the Association. Even after the exten- 
Sive studies by its special committee and further 
discussion at the spring meeting, the Board does not 
think, in the light of criteria proposed, that changes 
in membership standards should now be recom- 
mended. We are not satisfied with the status quo, 
but more information and discussion seems in order 
before sound decisions can be reached. In the 
meantime, the following general considerations and 
principles seem applicable to the problem. 


l. The membership standards of the Association should 
not be such as would cause it to become an amorphous 
"interest. group," like many of the social science organiza- 
tions and the AAAS. 
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2. Membership standards should reflect the desire of the 
members to continue the APA as a relatively unified or- 
ganization concerned with both scientific and professional 
problems. (Some 96 per cent of those voting in the Board’s 
poll last year endorsed this view.) 

3. Membership standards should bear a systematic rela- 
tionship to educational programs, standards of training, 
and professional requirements of psychological occupations. 
This might mean, for example, that if the two-year training 
program were to be established as a valid requirement for 
“nondoctoral” psychological occupations, the requirement 
of two years of graduate study for membership in the APA 
could appropriately be recommended for such a class of 
members. j 

4. Membership categories and requirements might well 
be established to correspond to clearly distinctive groups of 
applicants for membership. For example, graduate stu- 
dents who plan to continue to the PhD degree in a “scien- 
tific” field of psychology might ‘constitute one class of As- 
sociate members, while students who stopped at the mas- 
ter’s level to enter a psychological occupation would be 
another. 


The Board expects to continue its study of these 
problems, in the course of its proposed overall re- 
view of trends in the profession of psychology. 
The foregoing analysis is presented with the intent 
of stimulating thinking and discussion throughout 
the Association. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS REFERRED BY THE COUNCIL 


1. Convention program. At the Fifty-eighth 
Annual Meeting the Council of Representatives 
referred the following problem to the Policy and 
Planning Board for early consideration: 


The report of the Convention Program Committee makes 
clear the growing complexity of the task of this committee. 
One of the major problems arises from the increasingly large 
number of papers and symposia submitted by program 
committees of the APA Divisions. There is also the ques- 
tion of how strictly APA rules governing programs should 
be enforced and of how to handle last-minute changes in 
the program (Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 546). 


The Board notes first that under the revised By- 
Laws the Convention Program Committee now has 
final responsibility for and authority over the pro- 
gram. Thus, the Board thinks that the Committee 
should establish its procedural rules and determine 
the standards to be followed in enforcing them. 
These are administrative problems and cannot be 
solved by a group which has no direct acquaintance 
with them. 

Quite different in nature are such matters as the 
length of the program and the increasing volume 
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of papers and symposia submitted. These condi- 
tions vitally affect a large proportion of the mem- 
bers; the annual meetings and the journals consti- 
tute the primary services rendered by the APA to 
psychologists. If the program continues to grow 
at its recent rate, extension of the period beyond 
a week will be necessary. From 1946 to 1950 the 
papers had increased from 185 to 320 and its sym- 
posia from 18 to 56; in addition there were 23 busi- 
ness meetings, 12 film showings and miscellaneous 
lectures, committee meetings, luncheons, dinners, 
and the general business meetings of the Associa- 
tion. It is now almost impossible to schedule 
enough simultaneous sessions within a week. 

The Board thinks that the program should be 
limited by more rigorous selection of papers. It 
recommends that the official program sessions and 
other APA sessions be scheduled within a five-day 
period. If necessary, some of the meetings of af- 
filiated societies, special committee meetings, and 
many symposia should be excluded from this period. 
Their sponsors might arrange individually to hold 
such meetings before or after the official convention 
period. 

The Board thinks that APA members should rea- 
lize that they cannot expect to have papers accepted 
for the program on the grounds of some supposed 
inalienable right. 'The divisions must therefore be 
prepared to accept quotas and, in turn, to impose 
them upon their members. Papers must be chosen 
in terms of quality and estimated degree of interest 
for the divisional public. Editors of some journals 
are forced to reject as high as 70 per cent of the 
manuscripts submitted, partly for lack of space. 
The program committees of the APA and of the di- 
visions must be prepared to perform an analogous 
discriminative function in selecting papers for the 
convention program. 

2. Public relations. The APA's Committee on 
Public Relations in its 1950 report recommended 
that “if the APA contemplates any extensive activi- 
ties in public relations, [it is recommended that] 
it adopt a clear statement of purpose which will 
allow no room for misinterpretation of the objec- 
tives of the program." The Council asked the 
Policy and Planning Board to consider this problem 
as a part of its larger program of defining goals and 
directions. 

There was considerable discussion of this prob- 
lem, but the Board finally decided to defer taking 
any action. The Board understands that the Com- 


mittee on Public Relations is itself making plans 
to implement some of the proposals in its 1950 re- 
port. Furthermore, such activities as those of the 
Committee on Ethical Standards have both direct 
and indirect implications for the “public relations” 
of the APA. Likewise, the activities of the Central 
Office (including the Public Information Officer), 
APA officers, committees, and individual members 
all are part of the “public relations program” of 
APA. In general, it seemed wiser to wait to con- 
sider this problem in the light of the larger context 
of the Board’s comprehensive analysis of trends 
and goals in 1951-1952. 

3. Employer-employee relations. The Board 
was requested to propose policies to guide APA 
action on specific requests for consideration of 
problems involving employer-employee relations of 
psychologists. 

The Policy and Planning Board does not feel that 
either it or the APA has sufficient experience now 
to justify the writing of principles or procedural 
rules concerning possible intervention of the Asso- 
ciation in controversies between employers and em- 
ployees. Also, there are other well-established 
channels, typified by the American Association of 
University Professors, which are designed to meet 
this need in part. The APA should not duplicate 
such operations, but it may have an obligation to 
enter into a controversy when such normal channels 
fail. 

The Board recommends that the Committee on 
Academic Freedom be reconstituted and renamed 
for the purpose of considering problems of tenure, 
civil liberties, and employer-employee relationships. 
It is suggested that this committee be given two 
specific assignments: (a) to screen all cases referred 
to the APA Board of Directors and make recom- 
mendations for action; (b) over a period of a few 
years, to study cases referred to it, whether or not 
the APA intervened, in order to develop a set of 
principles and procedural rules in terms of which 
more clearcut policies and procedures might be es- 
tablished. The approach of the Committee on 
Ethical Standards might well serve as a model for 
such a study. 


MAJOR TRENDS AND GOALS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


In its 1948 report the Policy and Planning Board 
noted the fact that the rapid growth and diversifi- 


cation of psychology since the war had forced the | 


Board to devote its time almost entirely to current 
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issues—mostly to organizational and professional 
problems. There had been little time to discuss 
long-range policy or to assess the general signifi- 
cance of the changes*in the APA and in the profes- 
sion as a whole. In the effort to free itself from 
some of these immediate pressures, the Board in 
1948 recommended the preparation of a “Research 
Policy Report,” a guide to long-range research 
planning. In the following year, research was the 
main topic of discussion and a committee of the 
Board prepared a formal analysis of criteria for ap- 
praising research, as already mentioned. In 1950 
the Board revised the By-Laws, a task concerned 
largely with the APA and its organizational ma- 
chinery rather than the total scientific and profes- 
sional context in which APA functions. 

The need for a comprehensive study of the entire 
profession of psychology was expressed even more 
explicitly by the Board of Directors in the spring 
of 1950. Facing a multitude of specific problems 
and uncoordinated recommendations, the Board of 
Directors asked the Policy and Planning Board “to 
prepare a statement of what appear to be the major 
trends within the profession, the forces responsible 
for those trends, and where they are likely, to lead 
us" (Dael Wolfle's report in the Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1950, 5, p. 126). ‘This statement was wanted 
as a frame of reference for action upon the specific 
questions and proposals which come before the 
Board of Directors and other agencies of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Policy and Planning Board considered this 
request at some length at its September 1950 meet- 
ing. There was no question about the value of a 
definitive appraisal of the psychological profession 
asa whole. Policies, plans, and decisions at all 
levels of the APA would have greater consistency 
and better direction if guided by a systematic, 
formal analysis of goals and trends. The Policy 
and Planning Board in particular would profit 
enormously from such a study, which would be in 
the spirit of the conception advocated in the 1948 
Teport. But the proposal was easier to extol than 
to implement. It did not seem worth while merely 
to hold conferences and to draw up an impression- 
istic statement on “where psychology is heading 
and why,” and systematic research upon the prob- 
lem did not seem possible for individuals so heavily 
Committed to other duties. 

The dilemma was temporarily resolved by the 
Board’s decision to undertake a preliminary test of 
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the feasibility and promise of the task. The special 
committee already mentioned was established and 
asked to “validate” the proposal as an enterprise 
for the Policy and Planning Board. It was agreed 
that in the light of the committee’s experience the 
Policy and Planning Board would decide what to 
do about the Board of Directors’ request. 
Approaches to the study of trends in a profession. 
The committee met in December for a general dis- 
cussion of this problem. Questions of methodol- 
ogy were the major concern at this meeting. What 
are the significant dimensions for a systematic 
analysis of a science-profession? What kinds of 
data should be collected, and by what techniques? 
Could one come to any general conclusions about 
trends in psychology without comparisons with 
other sciences? How could such phenomena be 


adequately conceptualized and related to social de- 


terminants? As the full implications of these ques- 
tions were developed, it was evident that they could 
be answered—if at all—only by a comprehensive 
research project guided by relevant theory concern- 
ing the development of social institutions. Whether 
such a study could—or should— be done by the 
Policy and Planning Board was by no means 
certain. 

As a “pre-test” of the feasibility of such a pro- 
ject, the committee decided to conduct two pilot 
studies of particular problems, and a more general 
survey of the literature on the development of psy- 
chology in the United States. Dennis reviewed the 
literature of growth trends in the APA and prepared 
a memorandum for the Board’s annual meeting. 
Darley made a comparative study of psychology 
and other social sciences to determine whether 
significant differences in “institutional” behavior 
could be discerned. Lanier studied the literature 
on historical interpretation of the development of 
psychology as a science and as a profession in the 
United States. 

Members of this committee also prepared an out- 
line of some of the major dimensions which seemed 
appropriate to a comprehensive investigation of 
trends in the development of psychology as a sci- 
ence and a profession. Among the major areas 
listed were the following: scientific development; 
institutional organization and function; education; 
personal and professional characteristics of psy- 
chologists; supply and demand for personnel (in- 
cluding occupational trends) ; scientific and profes- 
sional relations within psychology; productivity of 
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psychologists; interdisciplinary relations (scientific 
and professional) ; social role of psychology. 

Program for the study of goals and trends in 
1951-1952. The major outcome of the committee’s 
studies was the decision of the Board to undertake 
a major investigation of this problem during. the 
following year if funds and staff could be secured. 
The following is an outline of the proposed pro- 
gram: 

1. A full-time psychologist, with research and 
clerical assistants, would be employed to direct the 
study. He might have consultants from other social 
sciences, and possibly a full-time associate from 
sociology or anthropology. 

2. Approval for the. project would be sought 
from the Board of Directors in September 1951. 

3. If the proposal is appřoved, a steering com- 


mittee would be organized to draw up a detailed . 


plan and later to supervise the project. It is ex- 
pected that the planning would be completed early 
in the fall. 

4, Funds would be solicited from foundations or 
other agencies. Since this would be essentially a 


research project in comparative social science, it is 
believed that support for the work would be forth- 
coming. 

5. Following intensive studfes during the year, 
including the preparation of a preliminary report, 
the Board will hold a summer conference in 1952 
to review the work accomplished and to prepare a 
report. APA officials and special consultants would 
be invited to this conference. 

Lyle H. Lanier was reelected Chairman of the 
Board for 1951-1952. The retiring members are 
Edwin G. Boring, Jean W. Macfarlane, and Donald 
G. Marquis. 

Epwin G. BORING 

Stuart W. Cook 

Joun G. DARLEY 

WAYNE DENNIS 

Joun C. EBERHART 

Lyre H. Lanter, Chairman 
Jean W. MACFARLANE 
Donard G. Marquis 
HAROLD SEASHORE 
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A REPORT OF THE 1951 LICENSING EFFORT 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


ARTHUR W. COMBS, 


Chairman, Joint Council of New York State Psychologists 
School of Education, Syracuse University 


ceeded in getting a bill to license psycholo- 

gists passed unanimously in both houses of 
the 1951 legislature. Unfortunately, this bill was 
later vetoed by Governor Dewey, primarily because 
of strong medical opposition. In the five years we 
have worked intensively on the problem of legisla- 
tion, however, we have learned a great deal. At 
the request of a number of psychologists in other 
states, the following report has been prepared in 
the hope that it may prove useful elsewhere in the 
nation. 


T= psychologists of New York State suc- 


THE BACKGROUND OF LEGISLATION IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


The psychologists of New York State first be- 
came interested in the problem of licensure about 
fifteen years ago and several unsuccessful attempts 
were made at that time to write suitable legislation. 
The matter then lay dormant for a number of years 
until, in 1946, Senator Desmond, of the New York 
Legislature, became interested in the problem. On 
investigation, he found that there was no means 
under the law by which the public could distinguish 
the trained and qualified practitioner of psychology 
from the untrained or the charlatan. Accordingly, 
he approached several of the New York psychologi- 
cal organizations with a request for assistance in 
drawing up legislation designed to control the prac- 
tice of psychology. The New York State Psycho- 
logical Association responded to his request by set- 
ting up a Committee on Legislation under the 
chairmanship of John Peatman. 

The first effort (1947-1948) of this committee 
was directed toward writing a licensing bill and 
after much discussion a proposed bill was taken to 
Albany for discussion with the Division of Licen- 
Sure of the State Department of Education which 
is responsible for all licensing and its enforcement 
in the State of New York. This department ex- 


pressed the feeling that it was too soon for the psy- 
chologists to seek a licensing bill and advised the 
Committee to seek a certification bill instead. The 
following year (1948-1949) a certification bill was 
prepared and presented to the department only to 
find that the department had changed its mind and 
now felt that a certification bill would not ade- 
quately protect the public or make prosecution of 
questionable practitioners possible. "They, there- 
fore, demanded a licensing bill “with teeth in it” 
and the following year took the leadership in de- 
veloping such a bill. In 1949, the State Department 
of Education called together a meeting of psychol- 
ogists, psychiatrists, social workers, members of the 
medical profession, vocational guidance personnel 
and representatives of interested state departments. 
This committee unanimously agreed that the prob- 
lem was a serious one and that some licensing sys- 
tem should be set up to protect the public. It ap- 
pointed a subcommittee with G. R. Wendt, who 
was then chairman of the Committee on Legislation 
of the New York State Psychological Association, 
as chairman. 

The sub-committee drew up a licensing bill in 
consultation with the Department of Education, 
the medical profession, social workers, and the psy- 
chological organizations of the state. This was a 
long and laborious task, involving many months of 
intensive effort for which the psychologists of the 
state are deeply indebted to Dr. Wendt. It was 
not until late in the legislative session of 1950 that 
a satisfactory draft was finally achieved and intro- 
duced into the legislature. Unfortunately, the in- 
troduction of the bill during the closing days of the 
legislature did not permit the kind of discussion 
needed to assure that everyone affected by the bill 
had adequate opportunity to discuss the matter and 
make himself heard. As a result, the bill died in 
committee largely because of the opposition of a 
number of psychological groups. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE JOINT COUNCIL OF 
NEW YORK STATE PSYCHOLOGISTS 
ON LEGISLATION 


One of the major difficulties in dealing with such 
a problem in New York State has been the lack of 
any single state organization of psychologists suffi- 
ciently representative to speak for all psychologists 
in the state. In addition to the New York State 
Psychological Association (NYSPA), this state has 
nine other psychological organizations varying in 
size, interests, and purposes. Before another li- 
censing attempt could be started, it seemed clear 
that some effort would have to be made to bring 
these conflicting interests into some kind of basic 
agreement. Early in 1950, therefore, J. McV. Hunt, 
president of NYSPA, suggested the formation of a 
truly representative body of psychologists drawn 
from all recognizable sources to take over the re- 
sponsibility of writing and introducing a licensing 
bill to the legislature. 

Early in the summer of 1950, 35 psychologists, 
carefully chosen to represent (1) psychological or- 
ganizations of the state, (2) training centers, (3) 
geographical areas, and (4) special interests in ap- 
plied psychology, including psychoanalytic groups, 
were invited to participate in a conference on legis- 
lation. This group organized itself into the Joint 
Council of New York State Psychologists on Legis- 
lation, with the following officers: Arthur W. 
Combs, chairman; Harry Bone and Florence Hal- 
pern, vice chairmen; Donald Super, secretary; and 
Wallace Wulfeck, treasurer. In this organization 
the chairman was to act as: (1) Moderator of 
Council meetings, (2) liason officer between the 
Joint Council of Psychologists and the other pro- 
fessions concerned, (3) executive officer of the 
Council, and (4) spokesman in Albany for the psy- 
chologists of the State. 

At the very outset the group dedicated itself to 
certain basic principles of action as follows: 

(1) that every member of the Council had an 
equal voice in deliberations irrespective of the size 
or character of the group he represented. 

(2) that all actions of the Council would be re- 
ported to every psychologist in the state as fre- 
quently as practicable. 

(3) that the Council itself would remain a fluid 
body accepting new members whenever this seemed 
desirable to assure adequate representation. 

(4) that any psychologist or group of psycholo- 
gists would be heard by this body and every attempt 
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would be made to encourage psychologists of the 
state to communicate their views fọr Council con- 
sideration. 

(5) that whatever bill was decided upon, the bill 
itself would be number one on every agenda and 
could be changed up to the final moment of intro- 
duction to the legislature. 

The Joint Council’s first step was a realistic ap- 
praisal of probable costs and the establishment of 
a $15,000 budget. Though some members ex- 
pressed considerable doubt about our ability to 
raise such a sum of money from the approximately 
1,700 psychologists in the state, a budget was estab- 
lished, and a financial campaign was begun under 
the direction of Wallace Wulfeck, the Joint Council 
treasurer. Contributions were solicited from all 
the psychologists in the state and early in December 
the financial goal of this effort was reached. 

While the financial campaign was under way the 
Joint Council addressed itself to the problem of the 
licensing bill to be submitted to the legislature. 
Using the previous year’s bill as a working draft, 
the Joint Council began the long process of discus- 
sion, revision, and adoption of the various provi- 
sions of the bill. These in turn were carried by the 
chairman to open meetings with psychological or- 
ganizations all over the state and to the officials of 
the various administrative departments in the state 
capital. Simultaneously, the Joint Council's actions 
were reported to every psychologist in the state 
through a Newsletter. All psychologists in the 
state were encouraged to keep the Joint Council 
informed of their reactions. This process was con- 
tinued for three months, until, in December, the 
Joint Council had composed a draft which was 
satisfactory to all of the members and to the officials 
of the various state departments in Albany. 

From the very beginning the Joint Council meet- 
ings were characterized by an extraordinary willing- 
ness to accept responsibility and to work together 
in a truly cooperative fashion. Despite the diver- 


“sity of the group involved, differences were worked 


out, adjustments made, and agreements arrived at 
in a spirit of mutual understanding and respect. 
Perhaps no better evidence of this spirit can be 
pointed to than the single fact that every decision 
of the Council from the date of its inception to the 
present has been a unanimous decision. 

Having decided upon a bill satisfactory to the 
psychologists themselves, the next phase of the plan 
was to carry our bill to the other professions con- 
cerned, i.e., to social work, medicine, and the guid- 
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ance interests of the state. These discussions were 
catried on by the chairman who met with such or- 
ganizations and reported to the Council for further 
elaboration and adjustment in the light of comments 
and criticism raised by those organizations. Un- 
fortunately, discussions with the medical profes- 
sion’s committee on legislation were greatly delayed 
because meetings of that group were not held until 
after the legislature had begun its session, The 
final draft of our licensing bill was completed Janu- 
ary 15th and approved by a long list of supporting 
organizations and state interests including all of 
the psychological organizations of the state, the 
New York Vocational Guidance Association, New 
York Counselors Association, most of the depart- 
ments of psychology of the state’s universities, a 
large number of social work agencies, and varying 
statements of support from a number of state de- 
partments. 


LICENSING LAW AND CERTIFICATION LAW 


The distinction between licensing and certifica- 
tion laws is often not clear and a word of explana- 
tion seems in order here. A certification law con- 
trols the use of a professional title by restricting its 
use to persons meeting certain prescribed standards 
of training and experience. Certification does not, 
however, restrict the practice of psychology. Any- 
one may still practice psychology so long as he does 
not use the title “certified psychologist.” The net 
effect of such a law is to establish a legally select 
group of professional workers but offers little im- 
mediate protection to the public except insofar as 
the public may, over a period of time, learn to dis- 
tinguish between a “psychologist” and a “certified 
psychologist." 

Licensing law, on the other hand, attempts to 
control the practice of a profession as well as its 
title. It defines the practice of the profession and 
establishes the standards by which persons shall be 
licensed to carry on such practice. It restricts both 
the use of a title and practice regardless of the name 
under which practice may be carried on. In medi- 
cine, for example, the law states that anyone who 
diagnoses or treats another for any disease is, ipso 
facto, practicing medicine and subject to prosecu- 
tion under the law, irrespective of what name he 
chooses to call himself. 

The New York State bill takes a position be- 
tween these two poles: It is stronger than the usual 

` certification law in that it restricts not merely the 
title “certified psychologist” but also the use of the 
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more general term *psychologist" or any word in- 
tended to convey the meaning of the practice of 
psychology. On the other hand, it is less stringent 
than a typical licensing law in that it does not de- 
fine the practice of psychology in such a way as to 
make a person a psychologist irrespective of what 
he calls himself. Instead of stating that a person 
who does these things is, ipso facto, a psychologist 
and subject to the law, it states that a person who 
does these things and holds himself out to be a 
psychologist is subject to the law. The reasons for 
taking this position are given below. 


THE 1951 NEW YORK STATE BILL FOR LICENSING 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


AN ACT 


To amend the education law, in relation to the prac- 
tice of psychology, and making an appropriation to the 
education department for expenses in connection there- 
with. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 


Section 1. The education law is hereby amended by 
inserting therein a new article, to be article one hun- 
dred fifty-three, to read as follows: 


ARTICLE 153 
PRACTICE OF PSYCHOLOGY 
7601. Definitions. As used in this article: 


1, “Board” means the state board of examiners of psy- 
chologists. 

2. “Licensed psychologist” means a person licensed to 
engage in the practice of psychology as herein- 
after in this section defined. 

3. *Council" means the advisory council in psychol- 
ogy, pursuant to section seventy-six hundred four 
of this article. 

4. The practice of psychology within the meaning of 
this article is defined as follows: 


A person practices psychology, except as hereinafter in 
this article stated, who holds himself out to the pub- 
lic as a psychologist and for a fee or any thing of 
value, represents himself as being able to, or under- 
takes by whatever means to evaluate, appraise or 
classify mental abilities, personality characteristics, or 
personal or interpersonal maladjustment, or to perform 
psychological reeducation, psychological readjustment, 
psychological guidance or counseling for any person, 
corporation or association. 


This is the crucial section of any licensing bill 
since it defines who shall be subject to the provi- 
sions of the law. In our four years of struggle with 
licensing more discussion has gone into this prob- 
lem of definition than in all the rest of the bill com- 
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bined. Originally, an attempt was made to write a 
definition that went somewhat as follows: 

A person practices psychology within the meaning of 
this act, except as hereinafter stated, when he renders 
to individuals or to the public any service involving the 
professional application of recognized principles, meth- 
ods and procedures of the science and profession of 
psychology, or when he holds himself out as being able 
to, or undertakes by whatever means to evaluate, ap- 
praise or classify mental abilities, personality charac- 
teristics, or personal or interpersonal maladjustment, 
or to perform psychological reeducation, psychological 
readjustment, psychological guidance or counseling. 


Such a definition, however, would make almost 
everyone a psychologist whether he wished to be 
one or not. It would include, for example, teachers, 
social workers, psychiatrists, physicians, ministers, 
and lawyers, to name but a few. It would also be 
violently opposed by such persons if they were 
aware of what the meaning of such a definition 
meant for their continued operations. This- was 
essentially the definition desired by some state de- 
partment officials and for two years the psycholo- 
gists of New York State struggled against the op- 
position of all of the professions mentioned above 
which rightfully resented being classified as psy- 
chologists. 

The problem was finally resolved in the following 
manner. The Joint Council was heartily in accord 
with any attempt to control quackery in the field 
of human relationships. It argued, however, that 
the control of quackery in the entire field of human 
relationships ought not be saddled upon the psy- 
chological profession alone. It pointed out that 
psychology is only one of the professions engaged 
in human relations and that the legitimate concern 
of the psychologist in licensing his profession was 
the control of those persons professing to be psy- 
chologists. This decision facilitated greatly the 
task of writing a definition and immediately elimi- 
nated much of the opposition of other professions 
which had become uneasy over what looked to them 
like a pre-emption by psychology of the whole field 
of human relations. ; 

The Joint Council went further in this connection 
and expressed its willingness to cooperate with other 
professions in writing legislation designed to con- 
trol quackery in the field generally. It proposed 
to state department officials the formation of a com- 
mittee to deal with that broader problem to include 
psychologists, social workers, physicians, psychia- 
trists, educators, lawyers, the clergy, and the gen- 
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eral public. It rejected, however, the attempt to 
control such practitioners by making them psy- 
chologists and restricted its own licensing bill to 
persons “holding themselves out to be psycholo- 
gists.” 


The absence of the words diagnosis and therapy — 


from this definition has disturbed some psycholo- 
gists who have seen the New York bill. These 
words were eliminated from the definition by the 
Joint Council for the following reasons: 

(1) The words diagnosis and therapy have a 
long history of use in the medical profession. 
Many physicians have come to feel that they are 
strictly medical terms and specifically requested 
that these words be eliminated from the bill. 

(2) Our legal counsel pointed out that removing 
these words from the definition of practice had the 
following additional merits: 

(a) The words are unnecessary in view of the 
other more strictly psychological terms used in the 
definition, and 

(b) The change seemed desirable from a legal 
point of view which was reasoned as follows: Estab- 
lished terms of long standing in one profession come 
to have connotations of belonging to that profession 
and imply the practice of the profession to which 
they have become attached. There are distinct 
advantages in a court of law in avoiding the use of 
such prejudiced terms. By using new terms, the 
court is not prejudiced by existing meanings but is 
forced to decide whether the defendant in a partic- 
ular case was practicing what the law as stated 
permitted him to practice. This seemed to make 
good sense to the Joint Council and the words were 
eliminated from the definition. 


7602. Qualifications for practice. Except as herein- 
after provided, any person who shall have received a 
certificate as a licensed psychologist from the depart- 
ment under the provisions of this article, shall be 
known as a "licensed psychologist," and no other per- 
son shall use or assume such title, abbreviation, letters 
or device in connection with his name, or shall hold 
himself out to be engaged in practice as a psycholo- 
gist or shall use, in connection with his name, any title 
or designation tending to imply that he is engaged in 
the practice of psychology as a licensed psychologist 
within the state. 


Note that this section of the law differs from a 
certification bill in that it restricts, not merely the 
title “certified psychologist" but the term “psy- 
chologist" or any term “tending to imply the prac- 
tice of psychology." 
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7603. Board of examiners. 1, There shall be in the 
department a state board of examiners of psycholo- 
gists consisting of seven members who shall be ap- 
pointed by the regents upon the recommendation of 
the commissioner and whose function it shall be to 
examine applicants for license to practice psychology. 

2. Each member of the board shall be a citizen of 
the United States, a resident of this state at the time 
of appointment and a licensed psychologist except for 
the members comprising the board as first appointed 
who shall be persons who have been engaged in prac- 
tice, teaching or research in psychology for a period 
of at least five years. To assure adequate representa- 
tion of the diverse fields of psychology, the board 
shall at all times, except for vacancies, have two mem- 
bers representing the training institutions in psychol- 
ogy, three members who engage in the practice of psy- 
chology and two members who devote a majority of 
their time to the practice of psychology. [Section 
omitted here dealing with terms of office, filling of 
vacancies to board, and appointment of a board sec- 
retary.] 


In New York State all professional licensing is 
administered by the Division of Licensure of the 
New York State Department of Education. It is 
common practice in this state that a Board of Ex- 
aminers be appointed by the Regents of the State 
University, a non-political group. The Board of 
Examiners conducts examinations for licensing and 
advises the department on matters of policy, etc. 
A full-time professional secretary in the department 
serves to administer licensing provisions under the 
law subject to departmental rules and regulations. 


7604. Advisory council. To aid in the formulation 
of policy under this article, there shall be an advisory 
council in psychology of not less than twelve nor more 
than eighteen members, to be appointed by the regents 
upon recommendation of the commissioner and one of 
whom shall be designated as chairman. The council 
shall be broadly representative of psychology by mem- 
bership from such areas including, but not limited to 
general psychology, clinical psychology, analytical psy- 
chology, social psychology, industrial psychology, school 
Psychology and counseling. One-fourth of the mem- 
bership of the council shall consist of the representa- 
tives of the professional training centers, and three- 
fourths of its membership shall be broadly representa- 
tive of psychologists engaged primarily in practice. 
[Section omitted here dealing with terms of office, etc.] 


To assure wider participation of the profession 
in licensing policy, planning and procedures, it is 
Common practice in New York State to provide, in 
addition to the Board of Examiners, an Advisory 
Council chosen from the profession. Board of Ex- 
miners openings are frequently filled from persons 
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who have had experience in service upon the Ad- 
visory Council. 


7605. Licenses; examinations. 1. The department 
shall issue a license as psychologist to any person who 
pays a fee of thirty dollars, who passes a satisfactory 
examination in psychology and submits evidence veri- 
fied by oath and satisfactory to the department that he: 

a. Is at least twenty-one years of age. 

b. Is of good moral character. 

c. Is a citizen of the United States or has legally de- 
clared his intention of becoming such a citezen. Fail- 
ure of a person who is a citizen of a foreign country 
but who has declared his intention of becoming a citi- 
zen of the United States to furnish, within ten years 
from the date of such declaration of intention, evidence 
that he has become a citizen shall terminate his license 
and his registration shall be annulled. 

d. Has received the doctoral degree based on a pro- 
gram of studies whose content was primarily psycho- 
logical, or its reasonable equivalent in both subject 
matter and extent of training, from an educational in- 
stitution registered by the department for the purpose. 

e. Has had at least two years of supervised experi- 
ence in the practice of psychology of a type satisfac- 
tory to the department. 


The question of the requirements for licensure 
under this bill was given a great deal of careful 
consideration by the Joint Council. The major 
problem encountered had to do with the degree of 
training necessary to assume the adequate protec- 
tion of the public. Many legislators and admin- 
istrators of licensing acts in New York State have 
become extremely wary of licensing laws which ap- 
pear to establish “closed shops.” They have had 
sad experiences with all sorts of special groups from 
barbers to architects who have utilized their licens- 
ing privileges to establish higher and higher re- 
quirements for licensing in such a way as to keep 
licensed members of a profession forever in short 
supply. This, they point out, is nice for the pocket- 
book of the profession but hardly in the public 
interest. Since the public interest is the only justi- 
fication for licensing in any event, these legislators 
and administrators have learned to examine with 
great care the requirements for licensure established 
by any new profession. With respect to each re- 
quirement they ask, “Is this requirement essential 
to effective practice?” Examining the PhD degree 
which some psychologists have advanced as the re- 
quirement for licensure, these representatives of 
the public are unconvinced that the passage of two 
languages and the completion of a research dis- 
sertation are essential to effective practice. 
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These attitudes on the part of legislators and 
administrators were carefully considered by the 
Joint Council and found to have real merit. The 
Joint Council decided whatever requirement was 
established, the prestige value to the profession 
must be secondary to the public good and that re- 
quirements for licensure must be defensible in 
terms of what could reasonably be justified for 
effective practice. It was agreed that the law must 
represent adequate and effective public practice 
and should not be used as a device to raise the 
training requirements of the profession. 

The Council felt that a professional degree in 
psychology was a desirable objective. It felt, how- 
ever, that the PhD degree, as it now stands, is es- 
sentially a research and academic, rather than a 
practitioner’s degree. Since the profession itself is 
by no means clear at this stage of development 
on standards of training, it was decided that until 
such time as more general agreement prevailed, no 
attempt should be made to require the doctorate 
specifically. With these factors in mind the bill 
was written to require “a doctoral degree based on 
a program of studies whose content was primarily 
psychological, or its reasonable equivalent in both 
subject matter and extent of training.” This *rea- 
sonable equivalent” has been defined in education 
department terms as three years of work beyond 
the baccalaureate degree from an approved insti- 
tution. The Board of Examiners would be called 
upon to judge whether these criteria held true in a 
particular case. In the same manner, the interpre- 
tation of the adequacy of the two years of super- 
vised experience required by the law would be based 
upon criteria established by the Board of Ex- 
aminers. 


Examinations: 2. [This section deals with details of 
examination procedures.] 

Examinations: 3. [Grandfather clause] Upon pay- 
ment of the usual fees, any person who has been prin- 
cipally engaged in the practice of psychology of a type 
satisfactory to the department for a period of at least 
five years before July first, nineteen hundred fifty- 
two, and in the case of a person who is an honorably 
discharged veteran of the armed forces of the United 
States in World War II and has been engaged in such 
practice for a period of at least five years before July 
first, nineteen hundred fifty-three, and who meets the 
requirements of paragraphs a, b, and c of subdivision 
two of this section and who applies prior to July first, 
nineteen hundred fifty-two, may be licensed without 
examination as a psychologist notwithstanding any 
other provision of this article. 
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The grandfather clause seems eminently fair to 
all parties. The crucial term is “engaged in prac- 
tice of a type satisfactory to the department.” 
Since the department looks to its professional board 
of examiners to decide professional matters, the 
psychologists on this board would make the dis- 
tinctions as to “satisfactory” experience. Veterans 
are given an extra year in which to qualify because 
it was felt by some legislators that delay in training 
and experience by reason of service in the armed 
forces ought not unduly to penalize a person enter- 
ing into practice. 

Examinations: 4. [Reciprocity clause] The board 
may recommend the granting of a license without ex- 
amination to any person who at the time of applica- 
tion is licensed or certified by a similar board of an- 
other state, territory or district, whose standards, in the 
opinion of the department, are not lower than those re- 
quired by this article, and who satisfies the department 
that he has been in the reputable pra of psychol- 
ogy for a period of not less than five yea 

7606. Registration. [This section provides for bi-an- 
nual registration of licensed psychologists. | 


The registration procedures make possible an 
accurate and up-to-date list of all practicing psy- 
chologists in the state. Such lists would be avail- 
able to the public and would also serve to keep 
practicing psychologists informed of each others’ 
whereabouts and would facilitate referral. 


7607. Revocation or suspension of licenses. 1. The 
license of any licensed psychologist may be suspended 
or revoked by the commissioner upon proof that the 
licensee; (a) has been convicted of a felony either 
within or without the state or in the federal courts; 
(b) has been guilty of fraud or deceit in the practice 
of psychology or in securing admission to such practice; 
(c) has engaged in the practice of psychology beyond 
the privileges and rights accorded to him in his license; 
(d) is an habitual drunkard or addicted to the use of 
morphine, opium, cocaine or other drugs having à 
similar effect; (e) has aided or abetted in the practice 
of psychology a person not licensed to practice psy- 
chology in this state; (f) has been guilty of unpro- 
fessional conduct. 

2. [Section 2 deals with procedures to be followed 
in cases of revocation or suspension of licenses.] 


7608. Violations. Except as hereinafter in this ar- 
ticle provided, after July first, nineteen hundred fifty- 
three, any person, not a licensed psychologist who shall 
directly or indirectly engage in the practice of psychol- 
ogy as defined in this article or hold himself out to the 
public as being able so to do, or who shall violate any 
of the provisions of this article relating to psychology, 
or having had his license suspended’ or revoked shall 
continue to engage in the practice of psychology, O" 
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who directly employs, permits or authorizes an un- 
licensed person to engage in the practice of psychology, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon convic- 
tion, shall be punishable by imprisonment for not more 
than six months, or by a fine for not more than five 
hundred dollars, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment, and each violation shall be deemed a separate 
offense. 


7609. Construction. 
construed to limit: 

1. The activities and services or the use of the desig- 
nation "psychologist" by persons engaged in teaching, 
writing or research in psychology except that such per- 
sons engaged in the practice of psychology as defined in 
this article shall be required to be licensed, pursuant 
to the requirements of this article. 

2. The practice of the religious tenets of any church 
or the activities and services within his own organiza- 
tion of a person in the employ of or serving for an 
established and recognized religious organization, an es- 
tablished health or social welfare agency or a recognized 
organization rendering vocational guidance services. 

3. The use of psychological techniques by organiza- 
tions engaged in business, commerce, or industry, or by 
persons in their salaried employ within their own or- 
ganization. 

4, The activities and services of a person in the em- 
ploy of a federal, state, county or municipal agency, or 
a duly chartered educational institution, if his activities 
and services are a part of his duties in a salaried 
position. 

5. The activities and services of students of psy- 
chology, pursuing a course of study approved by the 
department as qualifying training and experience for 
purposes of licensing under the terms of this article 
provided that such activities and services constitute a 
part of his supervised course of study and are ren- 
dered without personal profit. 

6. The activities and services of psychological tech- 
nicians, psychometrists and similar personnel working 
under the supervision "of a licensed psychologist pro- 
viding the use of a designation “psychologist” is not 
used by unlicensed persons. 


Nothing in this article shall be 


These construction clauses are designed to assure 
that persons not intended to fall under the provi- 
sions of this act are duly protected. Not all of these 
clauses are strictly essential. Some are included 
to ease the fears of other groups even though the 


definition of practice would not seem to apply to 
them. 


7610. Privileged communications. The confidential 
relations and communications between licensed psy- 
chologist and client are placed on the same basis as 
those provided by law between physician and patient, 
and nothing in this article shall be construed to require 
any such privileged communications to be disclosed. 

7611. Disposition of fees, fines and penalties. 7612. 
Department supervision. 7613. Separability clause. 
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[These three sections deal with various details of ad- 
ministration of the act.] 


THE LEGISLATIVE CAMPAIGN 


In New York State, bills may be introduced in 
either house of the legislature, but in order to speed 
up consideration, are usually introduced in both 
houses simultaneously. We were very fortunate in 
finding excellent sponsors for our bill in Senator 
George Metcalf and Assemblyman Orlo Brees, 
Both of these gentlemen took an active and per- 
sonal interest in this legislation. The psychologists 
of New York State are deeply indebted to them for 
much of the success of our legislative effort. 

The major problem faced in guiding our bill 
through the legislature was the lack of knowledge 
on the part of legislators as to (a) what a psycholo- 
gist is and (b) why licensing is needed in any event. 
Psychologists are a minority group and few legis- 
lators have ever even met one. Moreover, most 
legislators have had little or no contact with the 
problem of quackery in this field. Although legis- 
lators were impressed with the support lined up 
behind the bill, they were unlikely to take an active 
interest in our problem without understanding the 
issues involved. Accordingly, a campaign was or- 
ganized to visit every legislator and to discuss with 
him the need for licensure. To assist in this project 
a number of kits were made up containing: (1) The 
bill; (2) Examples of malpractice in various areas 
of psychology; (3) Photostatic copies of important 
articles on malpractice in this field; (4) A compari- 
son of the psychiatrist and psychologist showing 
what each does, the extent of training involved, 
etc; (5) A page from the New York City telephone 
directory with questionable listings marked; (6) 
A list of organizations supporting our bill; (7) A 
short memorandum on the bill which was left with 
the legislator. 

The chairman of the Council and a number of 
assisting psychologists who each spent a day or two 
in Albany called on all legislators to discuss the bill 
and to answer any questions. This proved to be a 
most effective means of quickly acquainting many 
legislators with the problems involved. 

With 4000 bills to consider in the 75-day legisla- 
tive session, it is patently impossible for a legislator 
to be completely informed on every issue. Most 
legislators, therefore, must depend heavily upon 
the advice of party leadérs or upon the advice of 
friends or spokesmen whom they feel they can trust. 
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This is particularly true with respect to minor is- 
sues over which there is little public controversy or 
which do not represent party policy. With this in 
mind, the Joint Council requested that each psy- 
chologist in the state write a personal letter to his 
own Assemblyman and Senator expressing his views. 
In addition, we sought the assistance of friends and 
confidants of key persons in the legislature to speak 
in behalf of our bill. This program was remarkably 
effective and turned up a surprising number of in- 
terested and influential people honestly interested 
in the psychologist’s problem and willing to carry 
our message with considerable authority. 


THE GOVERNOR’S VETO 


Although the New York State Bill was passed 
unanimously in both houses of the legislature, it 
was, unfortunately, vetoed by Governor Dewey on 
April 10th. The Governor’s veto SEEN. was as 
follows: 

STATE OF NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
ALBANY 
April 10, 1951. 

MEMORANDUM filed with Senate Bill, Introductory. 

No. 2366, Print No. 3038, entitled: “AN ACT to amend 

the education law in relation to the practice of psy- 

chology, and making an appropriation to the Educa- 
tion Department for expenses in connection therewith,” 


NOT APPROVED 


"This bill would establish the practice of peychology 
as an independent profession, s 

The principal reason urged for its approval is the 
claim of widespread quackery by persons acting as 
psychologists. 

In addition to the fundamental argument against the 
creation of a new group of persons who can practice 
their calling only by license of the state, this bill is op- 
posed because its broad language creates uncertainty as 
to the fields of psychology and psychiatry. It has pro- 
voked vigorous and impressive objections by the Medi- 
cal Society of the State of New York, the American 
Psychiatric Association, and a large number of phy- 
sicians and medical organizations. This concern is also 
shared by the State Commissioners of Mental Hygiene 
and Health. 

There is no question but that the public should be 
protected from charlatans, There are already penal 
statutes which deal with false representations. Except 
for the most general assertions there has been no 
showing as to the extent to which frauds evade these 
provisions. 

It is also necessary to know, to what extent its pro- 
visions would exclude from practice persons having an 

honest claim to the title of psychologist. These facts 
are presently unavailable, 
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Further, there is a very real danger that the license 
created by this bill to eliminate fraudulent psychologists 
would itself be in danger by being misunderstood by : 
the public and even those receiving the license. The 
border line between psychology and psychiatry, al- 
though clear enough in the abstract, is very difficult to 
recognize in practice. The definitions included in this 
bill are not helpful. 

Adequate recognition of this problem has not been 
given in the preparation of this bill, either in its defini- 
tions or in the provisions for its administration, 

The bill is disapproved. 

(signed) Tomas E. Dewey 


The governor’s veto of the New York bill is, of 
course, a bitter pill. The governor’s message points 
to the opposition of organized medical groups. In- 
sofar as the official and reported action of these 
groups was concerned opposition appears to have 
been unanimous. Actually, a large number of 
physicians and psychiatrists acting as individuals 
strongly supported the bill. 

In spite of the loss of this explicit objective, 
many psychologists in New York State feel that the 
profession as a whole has made a number of im- 
portant gains as a result of this cooperative venture. 
Many of the participating groups in the Joint 
Council have already made changes in their own 
planning directed toward greater coordination of 
programs and philosophies with overall professional 
objectives that promises much for the future, In 
addition, an attempt to bring all psychologists in 
the state into a single state organization has been 
set in motion and a new constitution for NYSPA 
uniting all New York State psychologists in a single 
organization has been drawn up and will be sub- 
mitted for action in January of 1952. The experi- 
ence of working together in a program of social 
action has served to create new understandings and 
a new unity among the diverse interests within the 
science and profession of psychology. These under- 
standings and appreciation of mutual professional 
problems could conceivably be more important to 
the future of the profession in New York State 
than the immediate achievement of licensure. 

As this report goes to press, the Joint Council 
has embarked upon a new effort for next year with 
particular stress upon finding a satisfactory rap- 
prochement with the medical interests. We feel 
certain that licensing of our profession is an inevi- 
table social trend. Although its progress may be 
delayed, it cannot be stopped. 


Manuscript received June 26, 1951 
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THE MINNESOTA LAW TO CERTIFY 
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Chairman, Legislative Committee * 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE 1951 Minnesota Legislature, in its bien- 
nial session, passed a law providing for a 


Board of Examiners to regulate the certifica- 
tion of psychologists. Since this is apparently the 
first such law passed outside the East and South, 
and is the first in the country which permits certi- 
fication at approximately the master's degree level, 
it may be of interest to discuss the unique problems 
that gave rise to the Minnesota legislation, and the 
process of obtaining its passage. 


BACKGROUND 


The movement to give legal status to Minnesota 
psychologists began in the early thirties when the 
first versions of a bill were written. Most of the 
psychologists in the state were teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and almost all had the doc- 
toral degree. The suggested bill failed to go much 
beyond the discussion stage at that time. The 
movement toward certification as it arose after the 
war stemmed from different sources and a more 
strongly felt need. The major need arose from 
those psychologists outside of the college campuses 
whose employers did not fully appreciate profes- 
sional requirements and qualifications, and whose 
Status in the eyes of the public was less assured 
than that of academically connected persons. 

The need for legislation governing psychologists 
had special aspects in Minnesota. There are few 
Psychologists in private practice and instances of 


* Dr. Starke R. Hathaway has aided greatly in the writ- 
ing of this article. He and Drs. Ralph Berdie, Kenneth 
Clark, Walter Coffey, Willis E. Dugan, John Foley, Wil- 
liam M. Hales, Clifford E. Jurgensen, Paul Meehl, John 
Pearson, Walter Rock, Donald Swanson, Cornelia Williams, 
Theta Wolf, and C. Gilbert Wrenn, have been largely re- 
Sponsible for the success of this legislation. Members of 
the first State Board of Examiners appointed by the Gov- 
‘mor are Willis E. Dugan, William M. Hales, Clifford E. 
Jurgensen, John Pearson, Sister Annette Walters, Daniel N. 
Wiener, and C. Gilbert Wrenn. 


malpractice are rare. The Legislative Committee 
of the Minnesota Psychological Association in seek- 
ing legislative support had embarrassingly few 
cases to cite and, in that connection, was forced to 
depend upon the argument that quackery existed 
elsewhere and would almost inevitably develop here. 
The case for the legislation had to be based upon 
the positive influence it would have upon the de- 
velopment of Minnesota psychological services 
rather than upon correcting an existing situation. 
The problem was considered to be one of educating 
the public rather than of excluding present mal- 
practitioners. Certification was considered ade- 
quate largely for this reason. 

From this background stemmed the guiding prin- 
ciples of the present legislation: The problem was 
to certify all present reputable practicing psycholo- 
gists in the state, to make the term “Certified Psy- 
chologist" significant to the public, and to obtain 
a law flexible enough so that standards for certifi- 
cation could be raised whenever and to whatever 
extent the Board of Examiners considered it justi- 
fied. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The course of the certification law through the 
Minnesota Legislature was relatively uneventful. 
The Legislative Committee found it could call 
freely upon influential aid among the members of 
the Minnesota Psychological Association and their 
friends whenever necessary. There was no known 
opposition from psychologists or psychiatrists in 
the state; nearly everyone provided strong support 
in writing and in oral testimony whenever requested 
to. The State Medical Association took no official 
stand on the bill although many individual phy- 
sicians supported it; and the official legislative rep- 
resentative for the organization did not impede 
its progress other than to request and be granted 
an amendment prohibiting psychologists from prac- 
ticing medicine as that practice is already defined 
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by law. Except for an occasional isolated state- 
ment from a layman speaking for himself alone, 
or from a legislator who did not fully understand 
what a psychologist is, the only opposition which 
developed during the legislative session came from 
the optometrists. 

The major obstacle encountered during the en- 
tire legislative process derived from the press of 
time. The Minnesota Legislature meets only once 
every two years, for ninety days, and during that 
time has many important measures to consider. 
The bill to certify psychologists was a minor one 
and the strongest kind of legislative sponsorship 
was needed to get it on the agenda of the various 
committees which had to consider and vote upon it. 
We had such sponsorship from leaders in each of 
the Houses. Through their official positions and 
knowledge of legislative procedures, they were able 
to push the bill past its many legislative obstacles. 

The letters to legislators written by members of 
the Minnesota Psychological Association and their 
friends helped immeasurably. In the absence of 
expressed opposition, most legislators replied af- 
firmatively to requests for their support even 
though only one or two of their constituents might 
be involved. The oral testimony of personnel di- 
rectors of large companies, of prominent psychia- 
trists, and of University representatives sufficed in 
committee hearings. 

This brief description of the forces which shaped 
the Minnesota legislation is greatly simplified. In 
a way, the forces that determined the legislative 
action were much more complex than can be de- 
scribed here. The state mental health program 
could indirectly be aided without spending money, 
the legislative sponsors were powerful and there 
was no good reason to oppose them, no one was 
threatened with loss of livelihood, and a highly 
cordial relationship has existed for many years be- 
tween clinical psychology and the University Medi- 
cal School. It should be pointed out, however, 
that the Legislative Committee had to be a vigilant 
watchdog at all times for the obstacles that arose, 
and to notify persons of latest developments. 
Without a small but devoted core of guardians, 
minor issues could readily have halted progress. 
Meetings had to be held every other week, tele- 
phone calls exchanged every day, letters written 
frequently, and trips made occasionally to the 
Legislature. 

Much other interplay could be discussed, but 
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none was a major focus of attention of the MPA 
Legislative Committee. The entire cost of the 
legislative effort was about $200, approximately 
half of which was spent in mimeographing releases 
to our members. Members of the Minnesota Psy- 
chological Association gave unselfishly of their 
time, and the legislators gave generously of their 
support. 

The law was adopted as originally proposed by 
the state psychological association, with the addi- 
tion of several minor amendments. These amend- 
ments provided for a separate fund instead of a 
revolving fund in the State Treasury, for more 
stringent revocation of the certificate for felony 
than was initially proposed, and for the exclusion 
of psychologists from the practice of medicine or of 
optometry as each is defined by law. The latter 
amendment offended no psychologists in the state 
as far as is known. 


COMMENTS 


The law is printed at the end of this article. 
Several comments about it may be in order, 

First of all, the Minnesota State Constitution 
requires that the governor have the sole authority 
to make his appointments. He cannot be bound 
to make appointments as recommended by a group 
outside of the state government, although he may 
be expected to confine himself to its recommenda- 
tions. 

The provision for certification below the doctoral 
degree level is intended to give status to the present 
reputable practicing psychologists of the state, Very 
few of whom, off college campuses, have doctoral 
degrees. It is for them that the legislation is most 
necessary. It is expected that the Board of Ex- 
aminers will raise these standards when this can 
reasonably be required of applicants by the em- 
ployers of psychologists in the state. 

We are aware of the fact that the most contro- 
versial feature of this bill outside of Minnesota i$ 
likely to be that it admits persons to the examina- 
tion who are below the doctorate level in education. 
The chief emphasis is on the nature and level of 
professional knowledge and competence as deter- 
mined through examination. This provision repre- 
sented the nearly unanimous thinking of psycholo- 
gists in Minnesota, as determined by discussion an 
ballot. Since the quality of their service seems 
generally high, there appeared to be no overriding 
reason to try to exclude the largest number of them 
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from possible certification even if such legislation 
could be obtained despite their opposition. 

Assuming, however, that there is good reason to 
include many of the present practitioners as “grand- 
fathers,’ some may ask why all “newcomers” were 
not required to have the doctor’s degree? Part of 
the answer stems from the fact that this would 
make for an immediate sharp discrepancy between 
persons presently to be certified, and those who 
would be considered competent for such certification 
two years from now. But more importantly, we had 
to consider the present needs in the state for compe- 
tent personnel. If private and governmental em- 
ployers were to limit their hiring to certified psy- 
chologists, as we hope will come to be the case, 
they would have to be provided with at least one 
competent candidate for each position. That can- 
not be done at the doctorate level at the present 
time nor is it likely in the near future. 

We look forward to a gradual raising of stand- 
ards during the next several years to the level of 
doctorate training, which could be essentially re- 
quired not as a prerequisite for taking the examina- 
tion but rather in the level of knowledge required to 
pass the test. It is felt that the present law has the 
flexibility necessary to serve the best interests of 
the public and of the profession, present and future, 
whatever may develop from the present fluidity of 
demand for personnel, and of training programs. 


AN ACT 
H. F. No. 113 
Chap. 672 


PROVIDING FOR THE CERTIFICATION OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 
BY A BOARD OF EXAMINERS, CREATING A BOARD OF 
EXAMINERS OF PSYCHOLOGISTS, PROHIBITING CERTAIN 
CONDUCT AND PROVIDING PENALTIES. 


BE IT ENACTED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF MINNE- 
SOTA: 


Section 1. There is hereby created a state board of ex- 
aminers of psychologists to be appointed by the governor, 
Consisting of seven resident psychologists whose qualifica- 
tions shall be not less than those specified in Section 3, Of 
the members of the board first appointed, one shall be ap- 
Pointed for a term of one year, one for a term of two years, 
one for a term of three years, one for a term of four years, 
one for a term of five years, one for a term of six years, 
and one for a term of seven years; thereafter each member 
shall be appointed for a term of seven years. Each such 
term of office expires on May 1, Each member shall hold 
Office until his successor is appointed and qualifies. If a 
vacancy occurs it shall be filled by appointment for the un- 
expired portion of the term. Upon the passage of this act, 
the executive council of the Minnesota psychological asso- 
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ciation shall recommend to the governor twelve psycholo- 
gists, and the state commissioner of education and the state 
commissioner of mental health one psychologist each, quali- 
fied to serve on the board of examiners. From this list the 
governor may appoint the board of examiners. Not later 
than April 1 each year the executive council of the Minne- 
sota psychological association shall recommend to the gov- 
ernor three psychologists qualified to serve on such board. 
From the list of persons so recommended the governor may 
appoint one member to the board. The board shall desig- 
nate its officers, and may prescribe such rules and regula- 
tions relative to the examination of applicants for certifi- 
cation as psychologists as are necessary, The members of 
the board may administer oaths pertaining to the business 
of the board. 


Sec. 2. The board shall annually report in writing to 
the governor. Such report shall include the names of all 
psychologists to whom certificates have been granted, as 
provided in sections 4 and 5 any cases heard and decisions 
rendered in relation to its doings, its recommendations as to 
future policies, the names, remuneration, and duties of its 
employees, and an account of all moneys received and ex- 
pended by it. 


Sec. 3. No person shall use the title “Certified Psycholo- 
gist” without a certificate granted by the board of ex- 
aminers. Before granting any such certificate the board 
shall require any applicant therefor to pass an examina- 
tion in psychology. This examination shall be given an- 
nually at such time and place and under such supervision 
as the board prescribes. Each applicant shall pay an ap- 
plication fee of $25, which will not be refunded, and shall 
satisfy the board that he 

(a) is at least 21 years of age; 

(b) is of good moral character; 

(c) is a citizen of the United States or files a declaration 
of intention to become a citizen of the United States; 

(d) has received a doctorate or master’s degree with a 
major in psychology, which may include educational and 
child psychology, from an accredited college or university 
or training deemed equivalent by the board; 

(e) has had at least one year of employment as a psy- 
chologist ; and 

(f) has not within the preceding six months failed an ex- 
amination given by the board. 


Sec. 4.4 The board shall grant a certificate upon pay- 
ment of a fee of $15 to any person who applies therefor 
within two years from the passage of this act and who meets 
the requirements of section 3, clauses (a), (b), (c), and (d). 
The board shall waive an examination and the require- 
ments of (d) for any person who is qualified by training 
and experience to practice psychology and who had been 
engaged in such practice for at least three years at the 
time of the passage of this act. The board may grant a 
certificate without examination to any person who at the 
time of application is licensed or certified by a similar 


+ Applications from persons not residing or practicing in 


Minnesota will be considered only if certification can be 
shown to be in the interests of the citizens or government 


of Minnesota. » 
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board of another state, whose standards, in the opinion of 
the board, are not lower than those required by this act. 
The board may grant a certificate without examination to 
any diplomate of the American Board of Examiners in Pro- 
fessional Psychology. 


Sec. 5. The board shall revoke any certificate if the 
certificate holder is convicted of a felony or is found by 
the board to have employed fraud or deceit in obtaining 
his certificate or is guilty of misconduct in his profession. 
Upon application, after one year from the date of revoca- 
tion, the board may grant reinstatement, where the revoca- 
tion is for misconduct in his profession. No certificate shall 
be revoked or suspended except for cause, after notice and 
hearing. 


Sec. 6, Any person not certified as provided in this act 
who designates himself or his occupation by the words 
“certified psychologist,” or by any other term which im- 
plies that he is a certified psychologist, is guilty of a gross 
misdemeanor. The board shall investigate facts relating to 
violations of this act. 


Sec. 7. All fees charged and collected by the board shall 
be deposited by it in the state treasury to the credit of the 
board. All such moneys are hereby appropriated to be 
used by the board in carrying out the provisions of this 
act, including the payment of the salaries of the members 
of the board and its secretary, clerks, and assistants and 
the money credited to the board shall remain therein. The 
state auditor shall draw his warrant on such moneys from 
time to time in favor of the board for the amounts ex- 
pended or lawfully incurred by the board or its duly au- 
thorized agents, and the state treasurer shall pay the same. 
The expenditures of the board may be paid only from such 
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moneys. Semiannually the secretary of the board shall 
certify to the state treasurer the total amounts of the re- 
ceipts and the expenditures of the board for the six months 
preceding. 


Sec. 8. Nothing herein shall authorize any person to en- 
gage in any manner in the practice of healing or the prac- 
tice of medicine or optometry as each is defined by law. 


Jons R. Harrie 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


C. ELMER ANDERSON 
President of the Senate. 


Passed the House of Representatives, the Eighteenth day of 
April, Nineteen Hundred Fifty-one. 


G. H. Leany 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives, 


Passed the Senate, the Eighteenth day of April, Nineteen 
Hundred Fifty-one. 


Hy Torrey 
Secretary of the Senate. 


LurHER W. VoUNGDAHL 
Governor of the State of Minnesota. 


Mixe Horm 
Secretary of the State of Minnesota, 


Approved April 23, 1951. 
Filed April 23, 1951. 


Manuscript received June 8, 1951 


LICENSING PSYCHOLOGISTS IN SAN DIEGO 


IVAN N. McCOLLOM 
San Diego State College 


wittingly authorized by the City Council of 
the City of San Diego, California, in 1946. 
In May of that year an ordinance was passed re- 
quiring that all “professions, businesses, trades, 


Te private practice of psychology was un- 


callings and occupations" conducted within the city . 


be licensed. Anyone wishing to conduct a private 
practice as a psychologist could, upon application 
and payment of a fee of twelve dollars per year, 
secure a document stating that he was licensed as 
a “psychologist.” In this way, the ordinance gave 
legal status as professional practitioners to any 
persons who desired it, regardless of professional 
qualifications or the complete lack of such qualifi- 
cations, 

Early in 1948 the Mental Hygiene Association 
of San Diego sponsored a survey of persons prac- 
ticing as “psychologists” within the city. The sur- 
vey revealed an alarming number of persons with 
little or no academic preparation in psychology who 
were calling themselves “psychologists.” At least 
some of them had the authority of a city license to 
back their claims. They were advertising their 
Services in fields ranging from vocational guidance 
to the treatment of sexual frigidity. 

The editor of a daily newspaper became inter- 
ested in the situation and assigned a reporter to the 
Story full time for several weeks. A series of arti- 
cles in the newspaper “exposed” the situation and 
editorials demanded legislative reform. These 
articles aroused considerable support as well as op- 
Position. The City Council was urged to take 
immediate action. 

On instructions from the Council, the City At- 
torney called together a number of persons for a 
Series of conferences to aid in drafting an ordinance 
for the purpose of controlling the licensing of psy- 
Chologists, This group included representatives of 
the San Diego Mental Hygiene Association, the 
San Diego Association of Psychologists and Psy- 
chiatrists, and the San Diego County Medical So- 
ciety. Because under California state laws chiro- 
Practors and osteopaths are permitted to practice 


psychiatry, representatives of the local organiza- 
tions of those two groups were also included in the 
City Attorney’s conference. 

The Medical Society officially opposed a licensing 
ordinance on the grounds that existing laws were 
adequate to control the situation. However, they 
did not take an active part in opposition. The 
osteopaths at first opposed the ordinance but, after 
consultation with proponents, withdrew their oppo- 
sition. The chiropractors opposed the proposed 
ordinance officially and actively. 

An ordinance was drawn and submitted by the 
City Attorney to the Council, who called a public 
hearing. The Mental Hygiene Association was the 
only organization represented officially on behalf 
of the ordinance. Representatives of the chiro- 
practors and two self-styled “psychologists” spoke 
in opposition to the proposed ordinance. Following 
the hearing and some discussion by members of the 
Council the ordinance passed the Council unani- 
mously. 

The ordinance as passed provides that “Every 
person conducting or carrying on the business, occu- 
pation or profession of a psychologist or who coun- - 
sels or guides people with mental, emotional, marital 
or employment problems by the application of the 
principles of psychology, including the administra- 
tion of psychological tests, interviews and the giving 
of counsel, advice or guidance for the purpose of 
evaluating intelligence, ability, emotional adjust- 
ment or behavior or of aiding persons to make a 
more satisfactory adjustment of their social, mari- 
tal or family relationships, on a private basis for 
fees or other remuneration, shall file an application 
... and shall be required to qualify by a complete 
statement of his professional education, training 
and other relevant credentials." 

This application must be submitted to a com-. 
mission of five persons appointed by the Mayor 
and Council, three members of. which commission 
shall be members of the American Psychological 
Association. Salaried employees of schools or social 
agencies, the clergy, physicians, osteopaths, and 
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chiropractors are exempt from the provisions of the 
ordinance. The Commission was left free to estab- 
lish such standards as it saw fit. 

Subsequently a Commission was appointed, con- 
sisting, as required, of three members of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association and two others, one 
of whom is a professor of sociology and the other 
a clergyman. 

The Commission organized and established mini- 
mum standards for recommendation for licensing, 
as follows: 


(1) Two years of graduate study or the equiva- 
lent in psychology or a related field, and 

(2) Two years of acceptable experience under 
supervision. 


It was the apparent concensus of members of the 
Commission that standards should be kept as high 
as possible yet should not be unattainable by too 
many persons in the community who were employed 
in city, county, state, and federal positions as psy- 
chologists. These standards seemed adequate to 
include all persons practicing or desiring to practice, 
who were members of the American Psychological 
Association or were considered by such persons as 
legitimate psychologists. Furthermore, they ex- 
cluded those practitioners who were totally lacking 
in professional preparation of the type commonly 
recognized as psychological in academic and govern- 
mental circles. 

To date the Commission has considered sixteen 
applications. Twelve of these were approved and 
four were disapproved. Of the twelve persons li- 
censed as psychologists only one is engaged in full- 
time practice. The other eleven are employed 
professionally in full-time positions and, presum- 
ably, are engaged in private practice during their 
free time. Ten of the twelve are members of the 
American Psychological Association, nine as Asso- 
ciates, and one a Fellow. 

Several persons who had previously advertised 
themselves as practicing psychologists did not apply 
for licensing and shortly left the city. It was 
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feared for a time that the practitioners of doubtful 
qualification might circumvent the ordinance by 
establishing themselves in outlying districts outside 
the city limits or in one of the regions, of which 
there are a number in San Diego, which are unin- 
corporated but are surrounded by the city. How- 
ever, this has apparently not been the case. 

During the two and one-half years since the ap- 
pointment of the Commission there has been no 
known public criticism of its operations. The ordi- 
nance provided a method of appeal from the deci- 
sion of the Commission, but none oí the four re- 
jected applicants has appealed. As far as is known 
the commercial practice of psychology by unauthor- 
ized persons within the city has ceased. Nor is 
there, as far as can be determined, any such activity 
in other parts of the county. One gentleman, a 
self-reported Doctor of Physiotherapy, declared 
his intention of establishing a psychological practice 
in a northern county beach community. He in- 
quired regarding a city license, but when informed 
that he was ineligible for such a license by lack of 
residence in the city, if for no other reason, decided 
that the lack of such recognition was sufficient 
reason to make such a practice unprofitable. 

The one full-time, licensed psychologist reported 
a marked increase in the number of referrals from 
physicians immediately following her acquisition 
of a license under the ordinance. 

The ordinance was, at first, not without other 
critics, even among psychologists. Considerable 
doubt was expressed as to the propriety of licensing 
on a local level. The feeling of many was that the 
problem was one to be dealt with only at the state 
level. 

While it may be granted that such local legisla- 
tion is not the most desirable solution, in the ab- 
sence of state legislation it has been demonstrated 
that local action is possible and that, temporarily 
at least, it can remedy an otherwise most unde-. 
sirable situation. 


Manuscript received April 6, 1951 


Jean WALKER MACFARLANE 


Professor of Psychology and Research Associate, University of California 


Board of Directors, American Psychological Association 
Member of the American Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology, Inc. 
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In recent months this space has twice been used 
to describe activities of the Central Office. This 
month, in order that APA members may have ad- 
ditional information about operations directly con- 
cerning them, I have asked Jane Hildreth to write 
a piece about the new Directory and its gestation. 
She and her hardworking colleagues have spent the 
past seven months trying to produce a good Direc- 
tory and to keep all members happy about their 
entries in it. 5 

FILLMORE H. SANFORD 


THE 1951 APA DIRECTORY 


The preparation of a biographical directory rep- 
resents a true test of our ability to communicate 
with each other. The communication process be- 
gins with the questionnaires sent to you by the 
Central Offce. It continues as you fill out the 
questionnaires and return them to us. We must 
then interpret your message—decode it, so to speak 
—and transcribe it into a form suitable for publica- 
tion. The results of our editing procedures are 

` then returned to you as a check on our understand- 
ing of the information you sent us, and when we re- 
ceive your corrections we prepare the final entry 
which will be printed for all the world to see. 

In a sense, this is only the beginning of the proc- 
ess, for it is after the Directory is in your hands 
that its information begins to have real effect and 
meaning. You know better than we do the many 
uses you make of it. Looking up addresses is prob- 
ably the most frequent. But you also consult it for 
many general informational purposes. You can all 
recall instances when someone has asked, “Who is 
he?” and then reached for a copy of the Directory. 
The APA office and other administrative organiza- 
tions use the Directory information in many of 
these same ways. But we also need it for what 
might be called quasi-statistical purposes, For nu- 
merous reasons and as a result of many requests, 
we have to count and analyze and survey—to pro- 
vide many and various types of information on the 
numbers and kinds of members we have. And as 
our membership grows, this responsibility to keep 
ourselves and others informed about details of our 
profession increases in detail and complexity. 

Since all that most of you see of the Directory 
is the questionnaire, the draft of your own entry 


for approval, and the bound volume, you might be 
interested in knowing more of the story of how the 
Directory is produced. 

The questionnaires you received last March were 
the result of many conferences, much advisory cor- 
respondence, and a pre-test on a sample of 50 psy- 
chologists. We knew what information we wanted 
from you, and we thought the questionnaires would 
yield it. Admittedly, the problem was made more 
difficult by the decision to combine our request for 
Directory information with the program of the Na- 
tional Scientific Register. The NSR wanted cer- 
tain information that we did not need for the Di- 


„rectory; we needed a great deal of information for 


the Directory that the NSR did not want or need, 
The anticipated saving in psychologists’ time, how- 
ever, convinced us that the joint effort would prove 
worthwhile. We can now say that it was. 

Other values have come from the arrangement 
with NSR. At this moment data from Part I of 
what we called the Membership Survey are being 
coded and punched onto IBM cards, at no cost to 
the APA, by the National Scientific Register. We 
shall get a duplicate set of these IBM cards, and 
it is likely that the NSR will also do a sizable 
amount of analysis for us. In the meantime, we 
are developing our own coding procedures for the 
material obtained in addition to that needed for 
the Register. This will mean a second IBM card, 
but we are working out a cooperative arrangement 
with the NSR that will provide us with the kind of 
information we need at minimum cost to the APA. 
Never before have we had such a rich source of 
information about ourselves in a form that lets us 
count and analyze with minimal time and effort. 

But what about the 1951 Directory of members? 
The length and complexity of the questionnaires 
had two major effects on the time schedule here in 
the office. Because the forms were lengthy, mem- 
bers delayed in filling them out. Because they were 
somewhat complex, many members did not follow 
directions. Some of this was our fault; one of the 
questions was worded so poorly, it turns out, that 
we can't use the answers. That was the one In 
which you were asked to indicate your administra- 
tive responsibilities, We had planned to indicate 
these responsibilities by a star in the Geographical 
section, with the idea that users of the Directory 
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would like to know to whom to address a letter in 
writing the “head” or “chief” psychologist at a 
university, government agency, etc. We certainly 
failed in letting you know what we wanted, for by 
the time we were into the “L’s” we realized that 
almost everybody, reading that question, was able 
to assign himself a star! A few modest heads 
of university departments, whom we would have 
starred, checked that they should not be starred; 
but many officers of state psychological associations 
indicated they should be starred (for holding the 
state office). After the hundredth uncomfortable 
decision not to star, or to star, as the case might 
be, we gave up. It would have been impossible at 
that point to check back to discover, for example, 
whether the “head of a guidance center” was inde- 
pendent of the department head, thus deserving of 
a star according to our original plans, or was, in a 
sense, one of the “assistant heads” of a large uni- 
versity department under one responsible chair- 
man, whom we wanted to star as the psychologist 
to write to at that university. Many psychologists 
serve as deans; should they be starred for that po- 
sition, if their psychological position is technically 
under a departmental chairman? You see the prob- 
lem. We wish we could have solved it, but the 
solution would have had to precede the printing of 
the forms, and by the time we saw our mistake it 
was too late. 

The aspect of the forms that probably most 
irritated you, as well as the crew of people typing 
up the entries, was the need to refer back and forth 
between the two parts. We had to ask you to do 
this on several of the items—preferred address, 
place of birth, highest degree (if earned in 1951), 
memberships in professional organizations, and pres- 
ent positions. If you became quite irritated, you 
tended to omit needed information. We were then 
forced to compound that irritation by sending you 
an incomplete or incorrect copy of your entry. 
Because we are almost twice as large as we were in 
1948, the year of the last biographical directory, 
we could not start with the 1948 information and 
add to it, even if it were as simple as just adding a 
new rank or a new degree. Every year 40 per cent 
of our members change their addresses; many drop, 
9r join, professional organizations; they receive 
New honors; they change their interests. 

In addition, we are using a slightly different 
format in the 1951 Directory. It was our feeling 
that by sending you a copy of your typed entry, 
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thus giving you a chance to change or correct, we 
were taking the safest and fairest route, not only 
for the older members of the Association whose 
biographies had appeared in the 1948 Directory, 
but also for the several thousand members who 
have joined since then. The cooperation of you 
who willingly repeated once again “the same old 
stuff” is deeply appreciated. We can only say that 
at least you weren't asked to do it twice this year 
—once for the APA and once for the National 
Scientific Register! 

You may also be interested in the mechanics of 
how the 1951 Directory is being processed. The 
questionnaires were mailed out to the membership 
on March 26th. By April 15 we had 2,836 ques- 
tionnaires back, by May 1 (the official deadline), 
4,958, by June 1 we had 6,459, and by September 
1 we had 6,681, (The entries for the approximately 
1,800 members who did not return the forms will 
consist of name, address as given in our addresso- 
graph system, diploma held, and APA membership 
status.) 

Typing of entries began immediately, in March, 
with a crew of eight people working on this major 
aspect of the job. The last entry was typed late 
in September. For each entry a "geographical" 
had to be typed—three-by-five slips from which 
we develop the Geographical Directory—and filed 
in its proper place. Each member who had re- 
turned a questionnaire was mailed a carbon copy 
of his entry on a special Confirmation Sheet. He 
took anywhere from two days to two months to 
send it back. His changes were then copied onto 
the original copy to be sent to press, or inserted in 
galley, depending upon his place in the alphabet. 
His Confirmation Sheet then had to be filed, after 
a careful check to see if his changes were of the 
sort requiring a change in his "geographical." 
Sometimes the changes were so extensive that we 
sent a second Confirmation Sheet to the member. 
Incidentally, the word change rather than correc- 
tion is used here with some pride. We have made 
incredibly few outright mistakes for an operation 


“of this kind. Knowing that the member would see 


the entry, we were not tense about dates, for in- 
stance. Not that we didn’t check them, but we 
were much more worried about the order of the job 
history, or about leaving out a degree, or about 
failing to edit accurately the special interests. 
Plenty of alterations were introduced by the mem- 
bers, but very few were corrections, 
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As we finished each letter of the alphabet, we 
checked copy against our membership records, in 
order to “avoid the unforgivable sin of leaving 
someone out. The final step before sending copy 
off to press involved writing in the APA member- 
ship status and inserting, when applicable, diplo- 

. mate status and/or certification by states having 
such bills, 

The use of the Confirmation Sheet, allowing re- 
vision some time after the original data were given, 
has enabled us to make the Directory much more 
up to date than is ordinarily possible in directories. 
We held on to galley proof as long as the printer’s 
schedule would let us, making changes right up to 
the last minute. We cannot, of course, do this at 
the page proof stage, although even there our ef- 
fort will be to make the change if we possibly can. 
A majority of the changes coming back to us on 
the Confirmation Sheets represented changes in po- 
sitions, either in title or in location, since the ques- 
tionnaires were filled out. A fairly large percentage 
of the changes, however, represented changes in 
special interests, and I must confess we were not 
always good-natured while making these changes. 
I do not wish to embarrass any one member by 
using his change as an example, but the sort of 
thing I mean, using another field, would be a re- 
quest to change, say, an interest in “fashion de- 
sign” to “design of clothes for men and women with 
special reference to style trends.” You can well 
ask why we bothered to make such changes. Our 
answer is a real feeling on our part that the Direc- 
tory belongs to the members, they pay for it, they 
use it, and they should have their individual en- 
tries the way they want them, insofar as we can 
make them that way. We have no way of know- 
ing just why the member changed his mind, and our 
assumption has to be that he had good reasons. 
Not all requested changes were made, of course. 
The number of special interests had been limited 
to four on the questionnaires, and we did not add 
the fifth interest requested by many on the Con- 
firmation Sheets. We did not accede to requests to 
list degrees without including also the year and the 
name of the conferring institution. We did leave 
out birthdates for all who requested that omission. 

This year’s Directory will differ in several ways 
from the 1948 one. We are not including offices 
held in organizations other than the APA, because 
to do so would have complicated still further the 
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task of getting information for the Directory as 
well as for the NSR. We are including a letter 
symbol in the Geographical Directory to indicate 
the specialty in which the member is an ABEPP 
diplomate, with the idea that this will prove useful 
to individuals and to organizations looking for ex- 
pert consultation in the fields covered by ABEPP. 
We are also attempting to make the Geographical 
Directory more useful, particularly in the case of 
the large cities, by listing psychologists according to 
employing institution, rather than in a seemingly 
endless alphabetical list. Thus, in New York City, 
we will have sub-listings for Columbia, N YU, Ford- 
ham, Psychological Corporation, etc. In Washing- 
ton we will list the various government agencies. 
And so on. This procedure may sometimes mean 
that we go against a member's checked preference 
with regard to the Geographical Directory, but we 
feel he would not want to be listed under a small 
suburb when all his colleagues are listed under the 
name of the university or organization in the big 
city. In the biographical entries in the body of the 
Directory our guiding principle has been the wishes 
of the individual psychologist. In the Geographi- 
cal Directory, on the other hand, we feel the con- 
venience of the user should be paramount. We are 
frankly experimenting with this new procedure, and 
we shall be interested in your reactions when the 
Directory appears. 

One last reminder. If you were elected to Fel- 
low status, or to a new division, at the recent annual 
meeting, those data will mot appear in the Direc- 
tory, for the actions take effect as of January 1 
1952, and this is the 1951 Directory. 

When is.the 1951 Directory coming out? Well, 
as of this writing, we are reading galley proof on 
the O's. Galley through the M's is at the Lord 
Baltimore Press. Page proof through the B's is in 
our hands. Our best guess on the publication date 
is late November. The finished volume will be 
twice as thick as the 1948 Directory, have some- 
where in the neighborhood of 8,500 entries, and 
have a rich maroon cover with gold letters. Tts 
estimated total cost, including labor, printing, and 
mailing, will run close to $25,000. Roughly 7,000 
man-hours of APA employees’ time have been spent 
on the job so far, and it is not yet finished. 


Jane D. HILDRETH 
Editor, 1951 Directory 
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Mail addressed to the eight APA members listed below has been undelivered because of obsolete ad- 
dresses (last known address is shown). If anyone knows how to reach these lost APA members, please 
write the Office of the Executive Secretary, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue -N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


William N. Davidson 

1812 West Fifth Street, Apt. No. 103 
Los Angeles, California 

Margaret J. Dawson 

Rockham Bldg., Room 202 

60 Farnsworth Street 

Detroit 2, Michigan 

Martha E, Littleton 

1815 Morton Street 

Lafayette, Indiana 


Mrs. Muriel S. Moglen 
3824 Halley Terrace, S. E. 
Washington, D. C. 


Helene F. Jacobson 
310 78th Street 
Miami Beach, Florida 


Marion Astley Rivers 
111 North 49th Street 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Otto L. Schlesinger 
1239 Dean Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


Samuel Denton Morford 
V. A. Hospital 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


In the May 1951 Americam Psychologist, the 
American Board of Examiners in Professional Psy- 
chology stated its regulations regarding the amount 
of post-doctoral experience that would be required 
of candidates filing for Board diplomas on or after 
May 1951. The regulations then set forth have 
been revised by the Board to take account more 
nearly of the academic year with respect to the 


awarding of doctoral degrees." The modified regu- 


lations are set forth below and are effective from 
this date of publication: 

Effective at this time, all candidacies received up 
to and including July 1, 1953 will have to present 
two years of post-doctoral experience out of the 
required five years of qualifying professional ex- 
perience. All candidacies received up to and in- 
cluding July 1, 1955 will have to present three 
years of post-doctoral experience out of the re- 
quired five years of qualifying professional experi- 
ence. All candidacies received up to and including 
July 1, 1957 will have to present four years of 
post-doctoral experience out of the required five 
years of qualifying professional experience. 


The American Board of Examiners in Pro- 
fessional Psychology now consists of the follow- 
ing members and officers: Marion A. Bills; Carlyle 
Jacobsen; Noble H. Kelley, secretary-treasurer; 
George A. Kelly, president; Jean W. Macfarlane; 
Helen Peak, vice-president; Harold C. Taylor; 
David Wechsler; and C. Gilbert Wrenn. It is 
essential that all correspondence regarding the Board 
be addressed to the new secretary-treasurer, Dr. 


Noble H. Kelley, Department of Psychology, South- 
‘ern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 


Alfred L. Baldwin is the new chairman of the 
psychology department at the University of Kansas. 
He succeeds Roger G. Barker who has resigned the 
chairmanship to devote more time to the field of 
studies of children’s behavior being carried on at 
the University with financial support from the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, the Society for 
the Aid of Crippled Children and the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. 


At Queens College Albert J. Harris, director of 
the Educational Clinic, has been promoted from 
associate professor to professor; Ivan Wentworth- 
Rohr has resigned to enter private practice; 0. 
Bernard Leibman has been promoted from assistant 
clinical psychologist to clinical psychologist; Theo- 
dore Madden has been appointed as assistant clini- 
cal psychologist. 


Richard W. Husband will be visiting professor 
of psychology at the University of Hawaii the first 
semester of 1951—52. He was visiting professor at 
New York University during the past summer. He 
will return to Iowa State College on March 1, 1952. 


Ann Magaret, professor of psychology, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has been appointed to a post- 
doctoral fellowship for the year beginning June 18, 
1951. The appointment was made on a grant from 
the National Institute of Mental Health to the asso- 
ciated psychology faculties of the University of 
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Chicago, Northwestern University, Michael Reese 
, Hospital, and University of Illinois School of Medi- 
cine. Her station is at the University of Illinois, 
Department of Psychiatry, 912 S. Wood St., Chi- 
cago. Muriel Baker, Teachers College; Bernard 
Chodorkoff, University of Wisconsin; Dotsie 
Earle, University of Chicago; and Walter Fisher, 
University of Illinois, have been appointed to Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health fellowships in 


psychology at the third year level at the University , 


of Illinois, College of Medicine, Department of 
Psychiatry, and Russell Jessen, University of Illi- 
nois, has been appointed to an internship on a 
University of Illinois residency. 


Marion H. Groves has been appointed assistant 
to the dean of the graduate school of Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology. He has been assistant pro- 
fessor at the Institute for the past year. 


The four interns for the past year at the Wichita 
Guidance Center have made the following arrange- 
ments: Harold Bessell has received an appoint- 
ment as graduate assistant in the division of Educa- 
tion and Applied Psychology at Purdue University; 
Eugene Levitt is returning to Teachers College, 
Columbia University to complete work on his doc- 
torate; Frederick Oakes, Jr. has received an ap- 
pointment as psychologist-therapist on the staff of 
the Guidance Clinic of the Rochester, N. Y. Board 
of Education; Betty Peck will remain as junior 
psychologist on the staff of the Wichita Guidance 
Center. 


Willis N. Potter, professor of psychology and 
education, College of the Pacific, has been granted 
a one-year leave of absence to accept an appoint- 
ment by the Department of State to a visiting pro- 
fessorship in educational psychology at the Syrian 
State University, Damascus. He will teach in the 
training school for teachers and in the school of 
psychology and will serve in an advisory capacity 
to those in charge of practice teaching and to the 
college in general. 


William W. Lambert, formerly of Brown Uni- 
versity, has been appointed an assistant professor at 
Cornell University jointly by the department of 
psychology and the department of sociology and 
anthropology. He will teach in both departments 
and will assist in the organization of a new pro- 
gram of graduate instruction and research in social 
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psychology in connection with the recently estab- 
lished Cornell Social Science Research Center. 


Erwin K. Taylor, of the Personnel Research 
Section of the Department of the Army, has ac- 
cepted the position of director of the Personnel 
Research Institute and professor of psychology of 
Western Reserve University. He begins his new 
duties in October. 


Edwin W. Davis, who has been director of the 
Washington Counseling Center at George Wash- 
ington University, is now assistant director of stu- 
dent counseling and assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy at the Chicago branch of the University of 
Illinois. 


John H. Gorsuch has been appointed manager, 
personnel department, commercial department of 
the United States Steel Company. He has been 
with the Office of Scientific Research and Devel- 
opment, 


Marion F. Shaycoft is now coordinator of tech- 
nical and research advisory services at the American 
Institute for Research. She was formerly research 
statistician at the National League of Nursing 
Education. 


Harold Proshansky has left New York Univer- 
sity to take a position as research associate with the 
Commission on Community Interrelations of the 
American Jewish Congress. 


At New York University Tracy S. Kendler has 
been appointed research associate on a part-time 
basis, and John O. Cook has been appointed re- 
search assistant in the Psychological Research 
Center. 


Agnes A. Sharp has resigned her position as 
chief psychologist and director of research, Psy- 
chiatric Institute of the Municipal Court of Chi- 
cago. She is now director of volunteer services in 
the State Psychiatric Hospitals of Illinois where she 
will supervise a pilot study of these services for two 
years as a project supported by the Field Founda- 
tion and the State Commissioners of Public Wel- 
fare. At the end of the two years the program will 
become a part of the Illinois Department of Public 
Welfare. 


A. Gordon Nelson, associate professor of edu- 
cational and vocational guidance at Cornell Univer- 
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sity, has been awarded a Fulbright grant, to serve 
during the spring term of 1952 as a visiting lecturer 
at the American University in Cairo, Egypt. He 
will be on sabbatical leave from Cornell. 


Aase Gruda Skard, associate professor at the 
University of Oslo, Norway, formerly of the Na- 
tional Child Research Center, Washington, D. C., 
has been awarded the 1951 Graduate Chapter Medal 
of the Radcliffe Alumnae Association. Mrs. Skard 
attended the Radcliffe College Graduate School 
1931-32 working mainly with Dr. Henry A. Murray 
at the Harvard Psychological Clinic and with Drs. 
William Healy and Augusta Bronner at Judge Baker 
Guidance Center. She is the first foreigner to 
receive the Radcliffe medal. 


Richard Alpert, formerly a psychologist (voca- 
tional adviser) for the Veterans Administration, 
Chicago, has been appointed a senior vocational 
counselor for the Chicago Department of Welfare. 


George W. Gens has resigned his position as 
speech pathologist at the Vineland Training School 
to accept the appointment as professor of special 
education and director of the curriculum for handi- 
capped children at the Newark State Teachers Col- 
lege in New Jersey. 


Leon J. Yarrow has been appointed assistant 
chief of the Child Development Research Branch of 
the Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. He has 
been assistant professor at the University of Colo- 
rado School of Medicine. 


Samuel P. Hayes, Jr. has resigned his position 
as director of the program planning and advisory 
staff, Technical Cooperation Administration, De- 
partment of State, to join the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration as chief of the special technical 
and economic mission to Indonesia. 


Martin Mayman is now director of the psycho- 
logical intern training center at the Menninger 
Foundation. Other duties as director of the psy- 
chology staff are being handled by Robert R. Holt, 
as previously announced. 


Herman R. Weiss has left his position as clini- 
Cal psychologist at St. Elizabeths Hospital to re- 
Dort for active duty as Captain, U. S. Air Force at 
Westover Air Force Field, Chicopee Falls, Massa- 
chusetts. He has requested that other psycholo- 


gists who have been recalled to the Air Force 
correspond with him so that professional interchange 
of information can be effected. 


Rohrer, Hibler and. Replogle announce the ap- 
pointment of William B. Plasse to their Chicago 
stáff as of September 15, and the appointment of 
John L. Walker to the New Vork staff as of 
August 15. 


J. John Vaccaro, 1st Lieutenant, MSC, recently 
with the Mental Hygiene Clinic of the Veterans 
Administration in New York, has been recalled to 
active duty in the U. S. Army Reserve and has been 
appointed Chief, Clinical Psychology Section, U. S. 
Army Hospital, Camp Atterbury, Indiana. 


Lilian Wald Kay has resigned from the psy- 
chology department of Washington Square College, 
New York University to accept an appointment at 
the Brookings Institution in Washington, D. C. 
She will be working in the field of communications 
research, with particular emphasis in the field of 
economics. 


Saul S. Leshner has recently been appointed to 
the post of executive director of the Employment 
and Vocational Bureau in Philadelphia. Other 
professional members of the Bureau are Herman 
Gart, Sidney Gitlin, Samuel Munder, Sidney M. 
Rappaport, Irvin D. Rutman, Joseph L. Schatz, 
and Rita I. Shubin. 


Albert Ellis is leaving his position as chief psy- 
chologist of the New Jersey Department of Institu- ' 
tions and Agencies in November to go into full-time 
private practice in New York City. 


Erika Fromm has been appointed to the edi- 
torial board of the Journal. of Clinical and. Experi- 
mental Psychopathology. This journal was origi- 
nally published under the name, Journal of Criminal 
Psychopathology, and later under the name, Journal 
of Clinical Psychopathology. Although it is pri- 
marily a psychiatric journal, it will also devote 
space to articles in the field of clinical psychology, 
including psychological testing techniques. Manu- 
scripts should be sent to the Journal of Clinical and 
Experimental Psychopathology, 194 East 62nd St., 
New York 21, New York. 


The Southern California Psychological As- 
sociation has elected the following officers for the 
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year 1951-52: George F. J. Lehner, president; 

. Keith Sward, vice-president; and George E. Mount, 
secretary-treasurer. During the summer the asso- 
ciation held a reception and dinner honoring Harold 
M. Bittner, Warren R. Baller, B. von Haller Gilmer, 
Eugene H. Jacobson, Cyrus W. LaGrone, Loh Seng 
Tsai; Wilse B. Webb, and Joseph Zubin, as promi- 
nent visiting psychologists. 


Fred Brown, Molly R. Harrower, and Samuel 
Waldfogel taught in a course which was given 
under the auspices of Colonel John M. Caldwell, 
Chief, Psychiatry and Neurology Consultants Divi- 
sion of the Office of the Surgeon General, Depart- 
ment of the Army, in the latter part of August and 
early September at the Letterman Army Hospital, 
Fitzsimons Army Hospital, and Walter Reed Army 
Hospital. Teaching teams composed of psychia- 
trists, internists, a psychologist, and a psychiatric 
social worker gave the course which presented psy- 
chodynamics of personality disorders and mental 
illness including psychosomatic problems, methods 
of interviewing to uncover pertinent material and 
the recognition of the major types of disorders. 
"The course was designed primarily for medical offi- 
cers who had little or no previous training in 

* psychiatry. 


The University of Minnesota Medical School 
has recently created a division of clinical psy- 
chology within the department of psychiatry and 
neurology with Starke R. Hathaway as director. 
William Schofield has been promoted to associate 
professor in it, and Norman Sundberg has been ap- 
pointed instructor. Paul E. Meehl, chairman of 
the department of psychology in the Arts College of 
the University; William Hales, Chief, Clinical Psy- 
chology at the Fort Snelling VA Neuropsychiatric 
Hospital; Leo Hanvik, chief psychologist with the 
Washburn Memorial Clinic, Minneapolis; and 
Wentworth Quast, psychologist for the child psy- 
chiatry division of the University of Minnesota 
Medical School, have associated appointments in 
the new division. There are also teaching assist- 
ants, U.'S. Public Health Service fellows, and other 
clinical psychology trainees who will be routinely 
associated. The division of clinical psychology has 
research, teaching, and clinical responsibilities par- 
allel to other medical school divisions. Medical 
students, psychiatric residents, clinical psychology 
interns, and clinical trainees of other professions 
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will receive most instructional time. Clinical re- 
sponsibilities will chiefly be for the regular in- and 
out-patient services of the University of Minnesota 
Hospitals. 


The Army Senior Psychology Student Pro- 
gram has been extended for three additional years, 
Under this program, students attending universities 
approved by the APA for doctoral training in clini- 
cal psychology may apply for commissions as sec- 
ond lieutenants in the Medical Corps prior to 
graduation. Applications are accepted from stu- 
dents who need no more than two years to complete 
the PhD degree in psychology. Those students 
commissioned are permitted to continue their pro- 
fessional education as officers on active duty with 
full pay and allowances until they complete the 
academic requirements for the degree. 

The first three officers to complete this program 
are Lieutenant Earl J. Janda, MSC (University of 
Michigan), Lieutenant Robert D. Hart, MSC 
(Northwestern), and Lieutenant George E. Row- 
land, MSC (Ohio State). Lieutenants Janda and 
Hart are now on duty attending the Medical Serv- 
ice Company Officers Course at Medical Field 
Service School, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. Lieu- 
tenant Rowland has been assigned to the Army 
Medical Service Research Laboratory, Psychology 
Branch, Fort Knox, Kentucky. 

The following fourteen students were selected in 
June 1951 for participation in the program and 
commissioned as second lieutenants. Thirteen are 
majoring in clinical psychology and one in psycho- 
physiology. 

ALAN O. Ross, Yale University 

WALTER J. Greason, Northwestern University 

Cuartes A. THomas, University of Pennsylvania 

James M. Tanner, University of North Carolina 

James W. Parker, University of Texas 

Martin R. Gruck, University of Pittsburgh 

James L. Hepiunp, University of Iowa 

Donatp Murray, University of Iowa 

RicHaRD KERN, University of Iowa 

WirLiAM Lvsak, University of Wisconsin 

Bruce R. Gorpon, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia 

Rosert E. Graetz, University of California at Los 

Angeles 
FRANKLIN McCruxe, University of Southern Cali- 

fornia 
Grorce H. Crampton, University of Rochester 
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These students are currently serving a one-year 
internship at Walter Reed Army Hospital, Letter- 
man Army Hospital, Fitzsimons Army Hospital, 
and the University of Rochester and Army Medical 
Research Laboratory. 

Lt. RicuaRD Coox of Washington University and 
Lt. Hanoup STONE of the University of California 
at Los Angeles will complete one-year internships 
in clinical psychology at Fitzsimons and Letterman 
Army Hospitals respectively, in February 1952. 
Thirteen other student officers have completed their 
internships in clinical and research psychology and 
are now completing their doctorate studies at Pur- 
due University, University of Chicago, University 
of Southern California, State University of Iowa, 
Pennsylvania State College, Harvard University, 
University of Pittsburgh, and Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Applications of graduate students and inquiries 
concerning the program should be addressed to The 
Surgeon General, Department of the Army, Main 
Navy Building, Washington 25, D. C., Attention: 
Chief, Personnel Division. 


E. R. Hilgard of Stanford University is chair- 
man, and T. W. Forbes is full-time executive secre- 
tary of a new National Research Council Commit- 
tee on Highway Safety Research. The committee 
is for the most part an ex-officio policy committee 
composed of chairmen of other National Research 
Council committees operating under various Divi- 
sions of the Council. The purpose of the com- 
mittee is to encourage and correlate research of 
other agencies on a Council-wide basis with empha- 
sis on the field of human behavior. “Task force” 
committees may be appointed later in various scien- 
tific fields, such as psychology, engineering, and the 
medical sciences. Other psychologists on the com- 
mittee are Meredith P. Crawford, chairman of the 
Committee on Aviation Psychology, NRC, and 
Donald G. Marquis, chairman of the NRC Vision 
Committee. Sufficient backing to start operation 
has been obtained through the interest and support 
of Commissioner Thomas H. MacDonald of the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 


The National Psychological Association for 
Psychoanalysis, Inc., an association of practicing 
Psychoanalysts, has recently been organized in New 
York City. Its purpose is to advance the profes- 
sional effectiveness and to further the development 


of psychoanalysis. Both research and treatment 
are emphasized, and the membership is both medi- 
cal and non-medical. 

The Association is made up of a Membership 
Society and a Training Institute. Applicants for 
membership must meet the requirements of the 
Association, which call not only for formal course 
work but for training and experience in psycho- 
analysis. The Training Institute offers a program 
of study designed to prepare qualified candidates 
for membership. The complete training program 
requires approximately three to four years of con- 
centrated study, and covers work in theory of 
psychoanalysis, therapy, and advanced seminars on 
various special topics. 

The Board of Directors of the Association con- ` 
sists of Theodor Reik, president; Clement Staff, 
vice-president; Benjamin D. Margolis, correspond- 
ing secretary; John C. Gustin, recording secretary; 
Gisela Schwaetzer-Barinbaum, treasurer; Edward 
Frankel, admissions chairman; Joel Shor, educa- 
tional chairman; and Matthew Besdine, student 
advisory council chairman. 

Faculty and guest lecturers of the Training Insti- 
tute are Moses Barinbaum, Martin S. Bergman, 
Ruth P. Berkeley, Harry Bone, Edwin Berry Bur- 
gum, Isidor Chein, Betty Gabriel, John L. Herma, 
George Lawton, Joost A. M. Meerloo, Lois B. 
Murphy, Robert A. Newburger, Jule Nydes, Rose 
Palm, Theodor Reik, G. Schwaetzer-Barinbaum, 
Joel Shor, Hyman Spotnitz, Otto Spranger, Good- 
win Watson, and Edwin A. Weinstein. 

Further information about the Association may 
be obtained by writing to the National Psycho- 
logical Association for Psychoanalysis, Inc., 9 West 
82nd St., New York 24, N. Y. 


Social Science Research Council fellowships 
and grants. The next closing date for receipt of 
applications for SSRC grants is January 15, 1952. 
These include Research Training Fellowships, Area 
Research Training Fellowships and Travel Grants 
for Area Research, and Grants-in-Aid of Research. 
Preliminary nominations for appointments to Fac- 
ulty Research Fellowships for the academic year 
1952-53 should be submitted by January 15, 1952, 
and preferably earlier. Inquiries concerning the 
awards should be addressed to the Washington 
office of the Council, 726 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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The Educational Testing Service is offering 
for 1952-53 its fifth series of research fellowships 
in psychometrics leading to the PhD degree at 
Princeton University. Open to men who are ac- 
ceptable to the Graduate School of the University, 
the two fellowships each carry a stipend of $2,375 
a year and are normally renewable. Fellows en- 
gage in part-time research in psychological meas- 
urement at the Educational Testing Service and 
carry a normal program in the Graduate School. 
Competence in mathematics and psychology is a 
prerequisite for obtaining these fellowships. Clos- 
ing date for completing applications is January 18, 
1952. Information and application blanks may be 
obtained from: Director of Psychometric Fellow- 
ship Program, Educational Testing Service, 20 
Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 


The Committee on Statistics of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has established, under a five-year 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, a program 
of post-doctoral awards to provide training and ex- 
perience in statistics for scholars whose main inter- 
ests lie outside that field. There will be three 
awards per year, to holders of the doctorate or 
equivalent in the biological, physical, and social 
sciences. Each award will be $4,000 or slightly 
more, office space will be provided, and $600 to 
$1,000 will be available for clerical, computational, 
and research assistance. There will be no tuition 
charges. Applications, or requests for further in- 
formation, should be sent to: Committee on Sta- 
tistics, University of Chicago, Chicago 37. Appli- 
cations for the academic year 1952—53 should arrive 
by February 1, 1952. 


Temple University has announced that “Preven- 
tion and Correction of Reading Difficulties? will be 
the theme for the Ninth Annual Reading Insti- 
tute program, which is scheduled for the week of 
January 28 to February 1, 1952. "Those interested 
in securing advance information should write to 
Dr. Emmett A. Betts, The Reading Clinic, "Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 


The Ford Foundation has recently granted 
$100,000 to the University of Illinois for fellow- 
ships and assistantships in the study of human be- 
havior. The assistantships will offer $1,200 a year, 
and will offer opportunity of association with a 
member of the staff engaged in research in per- 
sonality. Post-doctoral fellowships of $4,500 to 
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$5,000 a year will be offered for special research 
done independently or in collaboration with other 
staff members in cultural anthropology, education, 
psychology, and sociology. The project is under 
the supervision of a committee with Lyle H. Lanier 
as chairman. J. McV. Hunt is coordinator of the 
research and training program. 


The Fourth International Congress on Men- 
tal Health will be held in Mexico City, December 
11-19, 1951, under the joint sponsorship of World 
Federation for Mental Health, Liga Mexicana de 
Salud Mental, and the Regional Office for the 
Americas of World Health Organization. Dr, Al- 
fonso Millan, president-elect of the World Fed- 
eration, is chairman of the Mexican Organizing 
Committee for the Congress. 

The four major topics to be discussed at the 
plenary sessions are mental health and children, 
occupational mental health, mental health prob- 
lems of transplantation and migration, and com- 
munity efforts in mental hygiene. There will be a 
series of technical meetings with speakers and dis- 
cussants from yarious countries and professions as 
well as fifteen to twenty-five international, inter- 
disciplinary working groups, each composed of ap- 
proximately fifteen professional people who will 
meet daily to exchange ideas, to consider approaches 
found useful in various countries, and to make 
suggestions for future planning. 

The Congress registration fee for members is 
$12.00 U. S. currency. A fee of $6.00 for associate 
members (wives or others accompanying members) 
will entitle them to attend plenary sessions and any 
social events which may be arranged. Fees may be 
sent as a U. S. Postal Money Order or a Draft on 
a Mexican bank, although personal checks will be 
accepted from United States members. Checks 
should be made payable to the Fourth Interna- 
tional Congress on Mental Health and sent to Dr. 
Alfonso Millan, Chairman, Organizing Committee, 
Gomez Farias 56, Mexico D. F., Mexico. 


A Navy Volunteer Reserve Unit, Composite 
W-22, has been organized in Washington, D. C. 
TThis particular unit, Composite W-22, is presently 
composed of psychologists and intends to offer a 
training program of interest and benefit to psycholo- 
gists and allied specialists. The purpose of the 
Volunteer Reserve, in general, is to afford Naval 
Reservists an opportunity to maintain their Navy 
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affiliation, thereby receiving further training and 
remaining eligible for various promotion and retire- 
ment benefits. An extensive program has been out- 
lined. Psychologists and allied specialists in the 
Washington, D. C. area who are Naval Reservists 


'and who are interested in joining this unit are 


invited to contact Dr. A. C. Cornsweet, The Mental 
Hygiene Clinic, Veterans Administration Regional 
Office, 1825 H St., N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 


The Army's Clinical Psychology Officer 
Course, scheduled to open January 9, 1952, at the 
Medical Field Service School, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas, may be attended by company grade officers 
ofallbranches. Prerequisites for admission include 
evidence of graduation from a recognized college or 
university with major study in psychology. A 
master's degree in clinical psychology or counseling 


-is considered desirable. 


Officers who successfully complete the five-month 
course of study will be detailed in the Medical 
Service Corps with the military occupational spe- 
cialty rating of a psychological assistant. 

Applicants must furnish a brief description of 
their formal education, including a transcript of 
grades, and a statement of related experience. Ap- 
plications, to be submitted through the usual mili- 
taty channels, must be received by the Office of the 
Surgeon General not later than December 15, 1951. 


The Institute for Social Research in Oslo, 
Norway, is offering a prize of 10,000 Norwegian 
crowns for the best paper on the topic of the rele- 
vance of research to the problems of peace. Since 
World War II many efforts have been made to 
encourage research in areas considered important 
in the task of creating an enduring peace, but little 
Work has yet been done. One difficulty seems to 
be the lack of a thoroughgoing analysis of the inter- 
relations of the various research approaches. ‘The 
Institute has, therefore, decided to offer the prize 
for a paper dealing with the question, “To what 
extent is it possible to establish criteria for the 
delimitation. of research of direct relevance to the 
Problems of peaceful adjustment in international 
relations?” 

The papers are expected to consider such prob- 
lems as: In what sense and under what conditions 
Would it be possible to speak of a science of peaceful 
adjustment? How could such a science be inte- 
Stated and how would existing scientific disciplines 
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fit into the integration? How would such a science 
influence actions and contribute to changing inter- 
national relations? Could priority lists for research 
be established? In addition to these general theo- 
retical problems, the papers should also consider 
concrete examples of possible application of the 
criteria, as, for example: how can it be established 
whether psychological studies of aggression are 
more relevant to the promotion of peace than re- 
search in international law? Is it easier to change 
conflict-promoting factors in individual attitudes or 
in political systems? Are inquiries into social 
stratification more important than studies in child 
rearing and education? 

A jury consisting of Mrs. Alva Myrdal, director 
of the Social Science Department of UNESCO, 
Daniel Katz, University of Michigan, and Arne 
Noess, University of Oslo, will judge the papers. 
Papers should be submitted in English or French 
to the Institute for Social Research, Kronprinsensgt. 
5, Oslo, Norway before April 1, 1952. Length is 
optional, but 70 to 150 double-spaced pages has 
been indicated as most suitable. They may be 
written by individuals or groups. To ensure ano- 
nymity, the manuscript and a statement of author- 
ship must be enclosed in separate envelopes and 
both marked with a motto chosen for the paper. 

The jury will withhold the prize if it should hap- 
pen that none of the papers are found to qualify. 
The Institute will reserve copyright and will ar- 
range for the publication of all papers which the 
jury finds valuable enough to merit it. 

Those interested in additional information should 
write to the Institute for Social Research at the 
above address. 


Twenty-five fellowships will be offered by the 
American Association of University Women to 
American women for advanced study or research 
during the year 1952-53. Stipends range from 
$1,000 to $3,000, depending .on background and 
qualifications. Most of the fellowships are un- 
restricted as to subject and place of study. Appli- 
cations must reach the office of the AAUW by 
December 15, 1951. For detailed information 
write to the Secretary, Committee on Fellowships 
Awards, American Association of University 
Women, 1634 Eye St., N. W., Washington 6, DSC: 


A grant of $10,000 to continue a nationwide 
educational program for specialists in the field of 
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cerebral palsy has been made by Alpha Chi Omega 
to the National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. The grant will make possible advanced 
study in the care and treatment of cerebral palsied 
children by specially selected physicians, therapists, 
and educators, during the next two years. 


VACANCIES 


Field investigator with the Institute for Re- 
search in Human Relations, male, MA or equivalent, 
willingness to travel. Experience in interviewing 
and in Army combat highly desirable. Duties in- 
volve assisting in development and administration 
of tactical field tests and training curricula, evalua- 
tion forms for non-commissioned officer’s attitudes, 
and sociometric measures. Position ends October 
1, 1952. Salary range, $75-$85 per week, depend- 
ing on training and experience. Apply to Dr. M. D. 
Havron, 1156 19th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Clinical psychologist, MA plus three years full- 
- time experience in clinical work, or clinical teaching 
combined with service; or PhD plus one year ex- 
perience; at least one year in community mental 
hygiene clinic or child guidance clinic. Applicant 
must be capable of handling a responsible position 
in community clinic. Duties involve psychological 
testing of infants, children, and adolescents; play 
therapy; and counseling with parents. Salary, 
$4,250 to begin. Apply to Allan H. Frankle, Di- 
rector, Des Moines Child Guidance Center, 400 
Garver Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Assistant director, department of measure- 
ment and guidance. Either sex, PhD in psychol- 
ogy or education, specialization in measurement; 
basic program in professional nursing desirable. 
Duties: supervising construction of aptitude and 
achievement tests for professional and practical 
nurse programs; coordinating research studies on 
abilities and skills of nurses; preparing technical 
and non-technical papers and reports; participating 
in workshops, professional meetings, etc. Salary, 
$6,000-$7,200. Apply to Dr. Ruth Bishop, Na- 
tional League of Nursing Education, 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Junior psychologist, MA, one year’s experi- 
ence, at least half-year with children. Duties in- 
volve study and treatment of children and parents 
in community clinic. Salary, $3,240. Apply to: 
Joseph E. Brewer, Wichita Guidance Center, 3422 
E. Douglas, Wichita 8, Kansas. 
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AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
August 29-September 3, 1952; Washington, D. C. 


For information write to: 
Dr. Fillmore H. Sanford 


1515 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
ON MENTAL HEALTH 
December 11-19, 1951; Mexico City, D. F. 
For information write to: 
Mrs. Grace E. O'Neill 
Division of World Affairs 
National Association of Mental Health 


1790: Broadway 
New Vork 19, New York 


EASTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


March 28-29, 1952; Atlantic City, New Jersey 
For information write to: 

Dr. Charles N. Cofer 

Department of Psychology 


University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 


WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION E 


April 25-26, 1952; Fresno, California 
For information write to: 

Dr. Richard W. Kilby 

Department of Psychology 


San Jose State College 
San Jose 14, California 


MIDWESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


May 2-3, 1952; Columbus, Ohio 
For information write to: 

Dr. David A. Grant 
Department of Psychology 


University of Wisconsin : 
Madison, Wisconsin , 


Modern texts from Macmillan 


THE MEANING AND PRACTICE 
OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


V. E. FISHER, New York University 


Here is a work which offers the newest thought and 
methods concerning abnormal psychology, psychoan- 
alysis, and psychotherapy. Case material is excep- zn 
tionally well presented, pointing up the author's VE FISHER 
theoretical considerations and clarifying psychoan- 
alytic and treatment methods. 1950 $5.00 


PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY: Contemporary Readings 
MELVIN H. MARX, University of Missouri 
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First to provide primary source materials in contemporary psych- 
ological theory, this new book is designed for courses in theory, 
systems, or history of psychology. Part I offers a collection of 
some of the most authoritative recent publications of problems of 
scientific method and theory construction. Part II is an anthol- 
ogy from the work of the most influential psychological theorists 
from the past two decades. August $5.00 


AN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
OF LEARNING 


yj W. TILTON, Yale University 


Advanced students of education will find valuable information in 
this new book which explores the psychology of learning in terms 
of its broad significance to education. Theories of learning are 
grouped around specific issues rather than around various schools 
of thought. June $3.50 


WALDEN TWO 
B. F. SKINNER, Harvard University 


For supplementary reading in college courses in social psychology 
and philosophy, Dr. Skinner's book is concerned with a Utopian 
society and differs from other Utopian literature in that it stresses 
a MODERN Utopia replete with all the latest scientific con- 
veniences rather than the usual return-to-the-soil and handicrafts 


society. June $3.00 


60 Fifth Ave. 'THE MACMILLAN CO. New York, N. Y. 


Recently published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company 


BEHAVIOR PATHOLOGY 
Norman Cameron and Ann Magaret 


This basal text for the course in abnormal psychology has a modern and rational approach 
to an understanding of normal as well as pathological reactions. It is a companion vol- 
ume to Dr. Cameron’s previous book Te" Psychology of Behavior Disorders. 


EDUCATING THE RETARDED CHILD 


Samuel A. Kirk and G. Orville Johnson 


To make this book practical as well as theoretically sound, Drs. Kirk and Johnson have 
drawn from their many years of practical experience in publie schools and institutions in 
teaching mentally handicapped children, and in teacher-training. They have built a pro- 
gram for each level of development and describe the curriculum for each in detail. 


REVISED EDITION of THE NORTHWESTERN INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
STUDY OF VALUES TEST B for infants 13-36 weeks old 
Allport-Vernon-Lindzey A. R. Gilliland 
Boston $ New York Chicago Dallas San Francisco 
ERS REN SOOO 


A work of ‘major importance — 
the first full synthesis of the social sciences 


Toward a General Theory of Action 


Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils, Editors 


Gordon W. Allport Robert R. Sears 
Clyde Kluckhohn Richard C. Sheldon 
Henry A. Murray, Jr. Samuel A. Stouffer 


Edward C. Tolman 


UTSTANDING men in psychology, sociology and cultural an- 
thropology attempt to clear the common ground underlying all 
three subjects. This pioneer work seeks to establish a basic theory 
of action and to extend and order our knowledge of human ¢onduct 


as it is discoverable by scientific techniques. November. $7.50 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
44 Francis Avenue Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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APA OFFICERS, DIVISION OFFICERS, EDITORS, 
COMMITTEES, REPRESENTATIVES, AND 
RELATED ORGANIZATIONS 
1951-1952 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. OFFICE OF THE 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


APA OFFICERS ' 


President: J. McV. Hunt (1951—52) 
University of Illinois 

President-elect: Laurance F. Shaffer (1951—52) 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


' Past President: Robert R. Sears (1951-52) 


Harvard University 
Recording Secretary: Dorothy C. Adkins (1949-52) 
University of North Carolina 
Treasurer: Carroll L. Shartle (1947—52) 
The Ohio State University 
Executive Secretary: Fillmore H. Sanford (1950— 
53) 
American Psychological Association 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The President, the President-elect, the Past Pres- 
ident, the Recording Secretary, the Treasurer, 
the Executive Secretary, and 

E. Lowell Kelly (1949-52) 
Robert L. Thorndike (1950-52) 
Rensis Likert (1950-53) 

Jean W. Macfarlane (1950-53) 
Arthur W. Melton (1951-54) 
O. Hobart Mowrer (1951—54) 


THE COUNCIL OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The Council of Representatives is composed of 
the Division Representatives, Special Representa- 
tives, Representatives of the Conference of State 
P Sychological Associations, and the officers of the 
The representatives for the current 
Year, with term of office, follow: 

Dorothy C. Adkins (1949—52)— Recording Sec- 

retary 

Rose G. Anderson (1951-54)—Div. 13 

Nancy Bayley (1950-53)—Div. 7 


! The terms of officers begin after the Annual Meeting. 


Roger M. Bellows (1951-53)—Div. 18 

George K. Bennett (1950-53)—Div. 5 

Irwin A. Berg (1950-53)—Div. 17 

Gilbert Brighouse (1950-53)—Div. 10 

W. J. Brogden (1949-52)—Div. 3 

Emily T. Burr (1950-53)—Div. 13 

Guy T. Buswell (1950-53)—Div. 15 

Claude E. Buxton (1951-54)—Div. 2 

Herbert S. Conrad (1949-52)—Div. 20 

Lee J. Cronbach (1950-53)—Div. 5 

Richard S. Crutchfield (1950-53)—Div. 8 

Karl M. Dallenbach (1951-54)—Div. 1 

John G. Darley (1951-54)—Div. 17 

John F. Dashiell (1951-52)—Div. 1 

Wayne Dennis (1950-53)—Div. 1 

John Dollard (1951-54)—Div. 8 

Beatrice J. Dvorak (1951-54)—Div. 18 

Harold A. Edgerton (1950-53)—Div. 14 

Allen L. Edwards (1949-52)—Div. 8 

Stanley G. Estes (1950-53)—Conf. 
Psychol. Assns. 

Paul R. Farnsworth (1949-52)—Div. 2 

Leonard W. Ferguson (1951-54)—Div. 14 

Clifford P. Froehlich (1951-54)—Div. 17 

James J. Gibson (1951-54)—Div. 3 

Dale B. Harris (1949-52)—Div. 7 

Robert E. Harris (1950-53) —Div. 12 

D. O. Hebb (1951-54)—Div. 3 ` 

Harold M. Hildreth (1949-52)—Div. 12 

Nicholas Hobbs (1951-54)—Div. 12 

J. McV. Hunt (1951-52)— President 

Thelma Hunt (1951-54)— Conf. State Psychol. 
Assns. 

Oscar J. Kaplan (1950-53)—Div. 20 

Daniel Katz (1950-53)—Div. 9 

Noble H. Kelley (1949-52)— Conf. 
Psychol. Assns. 

Otto Klineberg (1949-52)—Div. 9 

David Krech (1951-54)—Div. 9 
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G. Frederic Kuder (1951-54)—Div. 5 

C. M. Beatrice Lantz (1951-54)—Div. 16 

Ronald Lippitt (1949-52)—Div. 9 

Louis Long (1950-53)—Div. 17 

Jean W. Macfarlane (1950-53)—Div. 12 

John W. Macmillan (1951-54)—Div. 19 

Ann Magaret (1951-54)—Div. 12 

Norman C. Meier (1949-52)—Div. 10 

Bruce V. Moore (1951-54)—Conf. 
Psychol. Assns. 

Theodore M. Newcomb (1951-54)—Div. 8 

T. Ernest Newland (1951—54)—Div. 15 

Harriet E. O'Shea (1950-53)—Div. 16 

Jay L. Otis (1949-52)—Div. 14 

Wilbert S. Ray (1951-53)—Div. 2 

Carl N. Rexroad (1950-53)—Div. 1 

Francis P. Robinson (1950-53)—Div. 15 

Julian B. Rotter (1951-52)—Div. 12 

Milton A. Saffir (1949-52)—Div. 16 

Fillmore H. Sanford (1951—53) Executive Sec- 
retary 

Harold Schlosberg (1950-53)—Div. 3 

Robert R. Sears (1951—52)— Past President 

Laurance F. Shaffer (1951—52)— President-elect 

Carroll L. Shartle (1947-52)—Treasurer 

Donald E. Super (1949-52)—Div. 17 

Robert L. Thorndike (1949-52)—Div. 5 

Anthony C. Tucker (1949-52)—Div. 19 

Neil D. Warren (1950-53)— Conf. State Psychol. 
Assns. 

Beth L. Wellman (1951-54)—Div. 7 

Wallace H. Wulfeck (1949—52)— Conf. State 
Psychol. Assns. 
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OFFICERS OF DIVISIONS 


1. DIVISION or GENERAL PsvcHOLoGY 
President: S. W. Fernberger 
President-elect: Edward C. Tolman 
Secretary-Treasurer: Carl N. Rexroad 
Members-at-large of the Executive Committee: 

Karl M. Dallenbach (1949-52) 

Norman L. Munn (1950-53) 

Robert W. Leeper (1951-54) 
Representatives to APA Council: 

Jobn F. Dashiell (1951-52) 

Wayne Dennis (1950-53) 

Carl N. Rexroad (1950-53) 

Karl M. Dallenbach (1951-54) 


2. DIVISION ON THE TEACHING OF PsvcHoLocv 
President: Claude E. Buxton 
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. Division oF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


. DIVISION ON EVALUATION AND MEASUREMENT 


President-elect: Elizabeth B. Hurlock 

Secretary-Treasurer: Elizabeth B. Hurlock 
Member-at-large of the Executive Committee; 

Leonard Carmichael (1951-54) 
Representatives to APA Council: 

Paul R. Farnsworth (1949-52) 

Wilbert S. Ray (1951-53) 

Claude E. Buxton (1951-54) 


President: Harold Schlosberg 

President-elect: Neal E. Miller 

Secretary-Treasurer: Carl Pfaffmann 
Members-at-large of the Executive Committee: 

Wiliam D. Neff (1950-53) 

Neal E. Miller (1951-54) 
Representatives to APA Council: 

W. J. Brogden (1949-52) 

Harold Schlosberg (1950-53) 

James J. Gibson (1951-54) 

D. O. Hebb (1951-54) 


President: Quinn McNemar 

President-elect: Dorothy C. Adkins 

Secretary-Treasurer: Herbert S. Conrad 
Members-at-large of the Executive Committee: 

J. P. Guilford (1949-52) 

Clyde H. Coombs (1950-53) 

Irving Lorge (1951-54) 
Representatives to APA Council: 

Robert L. Thorndike (1949—52) 

George K. Bennett (1950-53) 

Lee J. Cronbach (1950—53) 

G. Frederic Kuder (1951-54) 


. Division on CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE | 


President: Wayne Dennis 

President-elect: Roger G. Barker 

Secretary-Treasurer: Dale B. Harris 
Members-at-large of the Executive Committee: 

Irvin L. Child (1949-52) 

Pauline S. Sears (1950-53) 

Helen L. Koch (1951-54) 
Representatives to APA Council: 

Dale B. Harris (1949-52) 

Nancy Bayley (1950-53) 

Beth L. Wellman (1951-54) 


. Division. oF PERSONALITY AND SociAL PSY- 


CHOLOGY 
President: Donald W. MacKinnon 
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President-elect: O. Hobart Mowrer 
Secretary-Treasurer: Allen L. Edwards 
Representatives to APA Council and ex of- 

ficio members of the Executive Com- 
mittee: 

Allen L. Edwards (1949-52) 

Richard S. Crutchfield (1950-53) 

John Dollard (1951-54) 

Theodore M. Newcomb (1951-54) 


9. THE SOCIETY FOR THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY 
or SocraL Issues—A DIVISION OF THE 
APA 

President: Stuart W. Cook 

President-elect: Dorwin Cartwright 

Secretary-Treasurer: S. Stansfeld Sargent 

Executive Secretary: Otto Klineberg 
Members of the Executive Committee: 

Isidor Chein (1950-52) 

Richard S. Crutchfield (1950-52) 

Marie Jahoda (1950-52) 

Goodwin Watson (1950-52) 

Alvin F. Zander (1950-52) 

Roger G. Barker (1951—53) 

Ralph H. Gundlach (1951—53) 

A. H. Maslow (1951—53) 

Theodore M. Newcomb (1951—53) 

Edward C. Tolman (1951-53) 
Representatives to APA Council: 

Otto Klineberg (1949-52) 

Ronald Lippitt (1949—52) 

Daniel Katz (4950-53) 

David Krech (1951-54) 


10. Division on EsrHETICS 
President: Kate Hevner Mueller 
President-elect: Herbert S. Langfeld 
Secretary-Treasurer: Melvin G. Rigg 
Representatives to APA Council: 
Norman C. Meier (1949-52) 
Gilbert Brighouse (1950-53) 


12. Division or CLINICAL AND ABNORMAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY 

President: Samuel J. Beck 
President-elect: O. Hobart Mowrer 
Secretary-Treasurer: Ann Magaret 

Members-at-large of the Executive Committee: 
Starke R. Hathaway (1950-52) 
Robert R. Holt (1951-53) 

Representatives to APA Council: 


13. 


14. 
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- Harold M. Hildreth (1949-52) 
Julian B. Rotter (1951-52) 
Robert E. Harris (1950-53) 
Jean W. Macfarlane (1950-53) 
Nicholas Hobbs (1951-54) 
Ann Magaret (1951-54) 


Division or CowsuLTING PsycHoLtocy 
President: Bertha M. Luckey 
President-elect: Morton A. Seidenfeld 
Secretary-Treasurer Emily L. Stogdill 

Members-at-large of the Executive Committee: 
Marie Skodak (1950-53) 

Harold M. Hildreth (1951-54) 

Representatives to APA Council: 

Emily T. Burr (1950-53) 
Rose G. Anderson (1951—54) 


Division or IwpusTRIAL AND Business Psy- 
CHOLOGY 
` President: Marion A. Bills 
President-elect: Jay L. Otis 
Secretary-Treasurer: Leonard W. Ferguson 
Members-at-large of the Executive Committee: 
Harold C. Taylor (1949—52) 
Roger M. Bellows (1950-53) 
Edwin E. Ghiselli (1951-54) 
Representatives to APA Council: 
Jay L. Otis (1949-52) 
Harold A. Edgerton (1950-53) 
Leonard W. Ferguson (1951-54) 


. Division oF EDUCATIONAL PsvcHOLOGY 


President: H. H. Remmers 

President-elect: Wm. Clark Trow 

Secretary-Treasurer: T. Ernest Newland 
Members-at-large of the Executive Committee: 

Lee J. Cronbach (1949-52) s 

Irving Lorge (1950-53) 

Harry J. Baker (1951-54) 
Representatives to APA Council: 

Guy T. Buswell (1950-53) 

Francis P. Robinson (1950-53) 

T. Ernest Newland (1951-54) 


. Division oF SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


President: George Meyer 

President-elect: Frances A. Mullen 

Past-President: Wilda M. Rosebrook 

Secretary-Treasurer: Milton A. Saffir 
Members-at-large of the Executive Committee; 

Harry B. Gilbert (1951-52) 
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19. 


20. 
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Stella Whiteside (1951-52) 

Dean A. Worcester (1951-52) 
Representatives to APA Council: 

Milton A. Saffür (1949-52) 

Harriet E. O'Shea (1950-53) 

C. M. Beatrice Lantz (1951-54) 


. Division or COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 


President: Donald E. Super 

President-elect: Mitchell Dreese 

Secretary-Treasurer: Clifford P. Froehlich 
Members-at-large of the Executive Committee: 

Lewis E. Drake (1950-52) 

Roy N. Anderson (1950-53) 

Francis P. Robinson (1951—54) 
Representatives to APA Council: 

Donald E. Super (1949-52) 

Irwin A. Berg (1950-53) 

Louis Long (1950-53) 

John G. Darley (1951-54) 

Clifford P. Froehlich (1951-54) 


. DIVISION or PsycHotocists IN PUBLIC SERV- 


ICE 
President: Herbert S. Conrad 
Secretary: Beatrice J. Dvorak 
Members-at-large of the Executive Committee: 
Robert J. Lacklen (1949-52) 
Ernest S. Primoff (1950-53) 
Albert P. Maslow (1951—54) 
Representatives to APA Council: 
Roger M. Bellows (1951-53) 
Beatrice J. Dvorak (1951—54) 


Diviston or Mirtrary Psvcuorocv 
President: Frank A. Geldard 
Secretary-Treasurer: Charles W. Bray 

Representatives to APA Council: 
Anthony C. Tucker (1949-52) 

John W. Macmillan (1951—54) 


Division on MATURITY AND OLD AcE 
President: Harold E. Jones 
President-elect: Nathan W. Shock 
Secretary-Treasurer: Morton A. Seidenfeld 
Members-at-large of the Executive Committee: 
James E. Birren 
Ross A. McFarland 
Representatives to APA Council: 
Herbert S. Conrad (1949-52) 
Oscar J. Kaplan (1950-53) 


CONFERENCE OF STATE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Chairman: Bruce V. Moore 
Chairman-elect: Joseph E. Moore 
Secretary-Treasurer: Thelma Hunt 
Representatives to APA Council: 
Noble H. Kelley (1949—52) 
Wallace H. Wulfeck (1949—52) 
Stanley G. Estes (1950-53) 
Neil D. Warren (1950-53) 
Thelma Hunt (1951-54) 
Bruce V. Moore (1951-54) 


COUNCIL OF EDITORS 


The Council of Editors consists of the editors 
of all the journals of the Association.” 

American Psychologist: Fillmore H. Sanford 
(1951-53) 

Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology: J. 
McV. Hunt (1950-55) 

Journal of Applied Psychology: Donald G. Pater- 
son (1943-54) 

Journal of Comparative and Physiological Psychol- 
ogy: Harry F. Harlow (1951-56) 

Journal of Consulting Psychology: Laurance F. 
Shaffer (1947-58) 

Journal of Experimental Psychology: Arthur W. 
Melton (1951-56) 

Psychological Abstracts: C. M. Louttit (1947-57) 

Psychological Bulletin: Lyle H. Lanier (1947-52); 
Wayne Dennis (1953-58) 

Psychological Monographs: General and Applied: 
Herbert S. Conrad (term ends 1952; reelected 
for 1953-57) 

Psychological Review: Carroll C. Pratt (1948-53) 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Poticy AND PLANNING BOARD 
Wayne Dennis (1949-52) 
Paul Horst (1951-52) 
Lyle H. Lanier (1949-52), Chairman 
John G. Darley (1950-53) 
John C. Eberhart (1950-53) 
Harold Seashore (1950-53) 
Frank A. Beach (1951-54) 
John W. Gardner (1951-54) 
Quinn McNemar (1951—54) 


? Terms of editors are inclusive, 


APA Orricers, 1951-1952 


PUBLICATIONS BOARD 
APA editors: 
Laurance F. Shaffer (1951-52) 
Harry F. Harlow (1951-53) 
Herbert S. Conrad (1951-54) 
Non-editors: 
G. Frederic Kuder (1951-52) 
Edwin B. Newman (1951-52), Chairman 
Lee J. Cronbach (1951-53) 
Willard C. Olson (1951-53) 
Paul R. Farnsworth (1951-54) 
Edward J. Shoben, Jr. (1951-54) 
Ex officio: 
Fillmore H. Sanford 
Carroll L. Shartle 


Finance COMMITTEE 


Carroll L. Shartle (1947-52), Chairman 
Steuart Henderson Britt (1951-52) 
Willard C. Olson (1951-52) 

Harold C. Taylor (1951-52) 

Douglas McGregor (1951-54) 


CONVENTION PROGRAM COMMITTEE 

Howard F. Hunt (1949-52), Chairman 
Laurance F. Shaffer (1951-52), ex oficio 
Launor F. Carter (1950-53) ’ 
Charles N. Cofer (1951-54) 
Local Arrangements (1952) 

Thelma Hunt 

Sherman Ross 

John W. Stafford 


COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL 
Eruics AND CONDUCT 
Gilbert J. Rich (1947-52), Chairman 
Norman L. Munn (1948-53) 
John E. Anderson (1949-54) 
Mark A. May (1950-55) 
Ruth S. Tolman (1951-56) 


ELECTION COMMITTEE 
Ernest R. Hilgard (1949-52) 
J. P. Guilford (1950-53) 
Robert R. Sears (1951-54), Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Lloyd G. Humphreys (1951-52), Chairman 
Robert L. Thorndike (1951-52) 
Stanford C. Ericksen (1951-53) 
George A. Muench (1951-53) 
` Calvin S. Hall (1951-54) 
Robert H. Knapp (1951-54) 
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COMMITTEE ON PuBLIC RELATIONS 
Donald T. Campbell (1949-52), Chairman 
S. Rains Wallace (1950-53) 
John W. Macmillan (1951-54) 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Robert L. Thorndike (1951-52), Chairman 
John W. Macmillan (1951-53) 
Charles N. Cofer (1951—54) 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES * 


COMMITTEE ON PRECAUTIONS IN ANIMAL Ex- 
PERIMENTATION 
Judson S. Brown, 1949, Chairman 
Austin H. Riesen, 1950 
William O. Jenkins, 1951 


COMMITTEE ON AUDIO-VISUAL Arps 
Kenneth H. Baker, 1945 
Mark A. May, 1945 
Elias Katz, 1947 
James J. Gibson, 1948, Chairman 
Arthur A. Lumsdaine, 1948 
Leonard C. Mead, 1948 
Lester F. Beck, 1949 
Robert M. Gagné, 1949 
Victor C. Raimy, 1949 
Edward H. Kemp, 1951 
Wilbert J. McKeachie, 1951 
Wendell F. Wood, 1951 


CoMMITTEE ON THE RELATION OF PSYCHOLOGY TO 
PSYCHIATRY 
Carl R. Rogers, 1947 
William A. Hunt, 1949, Chairman 
Joseph M. Bobbitt, 1951 
Jobn G. Darley, 1951 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Walter S. Hunter, 1945 

Herbert S. Langfeld, 1945, Chairman 

Walter R. Miles, 1945 

Robert M. Yerkes, 1945 

Robert B. MacLeod, 1951 


3 Special Committees are committees appointed by the 
Council of Representatives or Board of Directors, but not 
required by the By-Laws. Members of these committees 
serve without predetermined terms; the date of first ap- 
pointment is given. The members of each committee are 
listed in order of appointment, 
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COMMITTEE ON ETHICAL STANDARDS FOR PSYCHOL- 

ocv j 

Nicholas Hobbs, 1947, Chairman 

Lloyd N. Yepsen, 1947 

Stuart W. Cook, 1948 

Harold A. Edgerton, 1948 

Morris Krugman, 1948 

Helen D. Sargent, 1948 

Donald E. Super, 1948 

Leonard W. Ferguson, 1951 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ETHICAL STANDARDS IN RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT Work: Brent 
Baxter, A. G. Bayroff, Isidor Chein, John S. 
Harding, Marie Jahoda, and Stuart W. Cook, 
Chairman 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ETHICAL STANDARDS IN PRO- 
FESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS: Thomas William 
Brockbank, George E. Gardner, Mason Haire, 
Albert J. Harris, Herbert D. Williams, Wallace 
H. Wulfeck, Morris Krugman, Chairman 

SuBCOMMITTEE ON ETHICAL STANDARDS IN 
WnrrING AND Pusrisuinc: John F. Dashiell, 
Richard M. Elliott, Ronald Lippitt, Neal E. 
Miller, Harold Seashore, Julian C. Stanley, 
Jr., Donald E. Super, Chairman 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ETHICAL STANDARDS IN 
TEACHING: Claude E. Buxton, Frank S. Free- 
man, G. Gorham Lane, Ann Magaret, Ralph 
H. Turner, and Donald E. Super, Chairman 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ETHICAL STANDARDS AND 
PusLrc Responsipiity: Gordon W. Allport, 
Hadley Cantril, John C. Eberhart, John W. 
Gardner, Edna Heidbreder, and Nicholas 
Hobbs, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH THE SOCIAL 

Work PROFESSION 

Urie Bronfenbrenner, 1949 

Malcolm G. Preston, 1949, Chairman 

Joseph M. Bobbitt, 1950 

Eliot H. Rodnick, 1950 

Arthur W. Combs, 1951 

Howard E. Mitchell, 1951 

Fritz Redl, 1951 

Pauline S. Sears, 1951 

Albert S." Thompson, 1951 


COMMITTEE ON History OF PSYCHOLOGY IN AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY 
Edwin G. Boring, 1949 
Herbert S. Langfeld, 1949, Chairman 
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Heinz Werner, 1949 
Robert M. Yerkes, 1949 


CowMITTEE ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND CONDI- 
TIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 
Marion A. Bills, 1951 
Clarence H. Graham, 1951 
Ernest R. Hilgard, 1951, Chairman 
Francis W. Irwin, 1951 
H. H. Remmers, 1951 


COMMITTEE ON TEsT STANDARDS 
Edward S. Bordin, 1950 
Herbert S. Conrad, 1950 
Lee J. Cronbach, 1950, Chairman 
Lloyd G. Humphreys, 1950 
Paul E. Meehl, 1950 
Donald E. Super, 1950 
Robert C. Challman, 1951 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING BOARD 

Claude E. Buxton, 1951 

Stuart W. Cook, 1951, Chairman 

Karl F. Heiser, 1951 

E. Lowell Kelly, 1951 

Lyle H. Lanier, 1951 

Donald B. Lindsley, 1951 

David C. McClelland, 1951 

Bruce V. Moore, 1951 

Clifford T. Morgan, 1951 

Ruth S. Tolman, 1951 

Committee on Undergraduate Education: Robert 
H. Knapp, Robert B. MacLeod, Wilbert J. 
McKeachie, Eleanor O. Miller, and Claude 
E. Buxton, Chairman. 

Committee on Subdoctoral Education: Ralph F. 
Berdie, Lawrence E. Cole, Elizabeth Duffy, 
Fred McKinney, Milton A. Saffir, George S. 
Speer, and David C. McClelland, Chairman 

Committee on Doctoral Education: Donald K. 
Adams, Arthur L. Benton, Edward S. Bordin, 
Richard S. Crutchfield, Robert E. Harris, 
Edwin R. Henry, Saul Rosenzweig, Harold 
Schlosberg, Neil D. Warren, Delos D. 
Wickens, C. Gilbert Wrenn, and Bruce V. 
Moore, Chairman 

Committee on Practicum Training: Roy Brener, 
George E. Gardner, Isabelle V. Kendig, Donald 
E. Super, and Karl F. Heiser, Chairman 

Committee on Psychology in Other Professional 
Schools: Roger M. Bellows, Mary Ford, Ivan 
N. Mensh, Helen Nahm, E. Llewellyn 
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Queener, Rutherford B. Porter, and Ruth S. 
Tolman, Chairman 


Ap Hoc CowMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH THE 

MEDICAL PROFESSION 

Joseph M. Bobbitt, 1951 

Arthur W. Combs, 1951 

J. McV. Hunt, 1951 

Carlyle F. Jacobsen, 1951 

E. Lowell Kelly, 1951, Chairman 

Rensis Likert, 1951 

Fillmore H. Sanford, 1951 

David Shakow, 1951 


CoMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH SPEECH PATHOL- 
OGISTS 
Chester C. Bennett, 1951 
Wendell Johnson, 1951 
George A. Kelly, 1951, Chairman 
Helen Schick Lane, 1951 
Jack Matthews, 1951 
Max D. Steer, 1951 
Charles R. Strother, 1951 


COMMITTEE ON QUESTIONNAIRES 
Ray C. Hackman, 1951 
James Q. Holsopple, 1951 
Willis C. Schaefer, 1951, Chairman 


COMMITTEE on ROYALTIES CONTRIBUTED TO APA 
Steuart Henderson Britt, 1951 
J. P. Guilford, 1951 
Norman L. Munn, 1951, Chairman 
Carroll L. Shartle, 1951 
Calvin P. Stone, 1951 


BUILDING COMMITTEE 
Jerry W. Carter, Jr., 1950, Chairman 
Fillmore H. Sanford, 1950 
Dael Wolfle, 1950 


House COMMITTEE 
Thelma Hunt, 1951 
Harry J. Older, 1951 
Fillmore H. Sanford, 1951 
Robert R. Sears, 1951 


Abvisory COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS oF LEGISLA- 
TION 
Arthur W. Combs, 1951 
Karl F. Heiser, 1951 
Alvin F. Zander, 1951, Chairman 
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AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
REPRESENTATIVES TO OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE 
Frank A. Geldard (1950-52) 
Rensis Likert (1951—53) 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
W. J. Brogden (1949-52) 
Starke R. Hathaway (1949-52) 
Donald W. Taylor (1949-52) 
Neal E. Miller (1950-53) 
Clifford T. Morgan (1950-53) 
David Shakow (1950-53) 
Alfred L. Baldwin (1951-54) 
Judson S. Brown (1951-54) 
W. N. Kellogg (1951-54) 
Anne Anastasi (1952-55) * 
Edna Heidbreder (1952-55) 
David C. McClelland (1952-55) 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Robert R. Sears (1945-47; 1948-50; 1951-53) 
Otto Klineberg (1950-52) 
Douglas McGregor (1952-54) 


AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE 
Herbert S. Conrad, 1949 


InTER-SOCIETY CoLoR COUNCIL 
Harry Helson, 1945, Voting Delegate, Chairman 
Louise L. Sloan, 1945, Voting Delegate 
Neil R. Bartlett, 1947, Voting Delegate 
Sidney M. Newhall, 1945 
H. R. Blackwell, 1947 
Alphonse Chapanis, 1947 
Robert W. Burnham, 1949 
Jozef Cohen, 1950 
Michael J. Zigler, 1950 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION, SECTIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON OPTICS 
Sidney M. Newhall, 1947, Representative 
William Berry, 1951, Alternate 
WorLD FEDERATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH 
Gertrude P. Driscoll, 1951 
COMMITTEE ON MATHEMATICAL TRAINING OF 
Socrar SCIENTISTS 


Clyde H. Coombs, 1950 
Allen L. Edwards, 1950 


4 Term begins July 1952. 
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War Crams Comaisston’s SPECIAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 
John W. Stafford, 1951 


GROUPEMENT INTERNATIONAL POUR LA COORDINA- 
TION DE LA PSYCHIATRIE ET DES METHODES 
PSYCHOLOGIQUES 

James Q. Holsopple, 1951 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND 
ADULTS 
Salvatore G. DiMichael, 1951 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR MOBILIZATION OF EDUCA- 
TION 
Charles N. Cofer, 1951 
Fillmore H. Sanford, 1951 


AFFILIATED STATE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Arizona Psychological Association 
Pres.—Keith J. Perkins 
Secy.-Treas.—Dr. Curtis B. Merritt, 

College of Education 

University of Arizona 

"Tucson, Arizona 
Conf. Rep.—Keith J. Perkins 


Arkansas Psychological Association 
Pres.—Henry N. Peters 
Secy.—Dr. Iva C. Gardner 

Department of Psychology 
Little Rock Junior College 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Treas.—]Jerome Schiffer 
Conf. Rep.—Charles E. Thompson 


California State Psychological Association 
Pres.—Roy M. Dorcus 
Secy.-Treas.—Dr. Paul R. Farnsworth 
Department of Psychology 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 
Conf. Rep.—Roy M. Dorcus and Hugh M. Bell 


Colorado Psychological Association 

Pres.—Margaret B. Thaler 

Secy.-Treas.—Mrs. Muriel W. Parrott 
Colorado Psychopathic Hospital 
University of Colorado Medical 
School 
Denver, Colorado 

Conf. Rep.—Lawrence S. Rogers 


5 Conference Representatives are representatives to the 
Conference of State Psychological Associations. 
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Connecticut State Psychological Society 
Pres.—David C. McClelland 
Secy.-Treas.—Dr. Winifred S. Scott 

121 Mill Rock Road 
New Haven 11, Connecticut 
Conf. Rep—Marion A. Bills 


Delaware Psychological Association 

Pres.—Esther S. Vik 

Secy.-Treas.—Mrts. Catharine L. Hultsch 
Department of Child Guidance 
and Development, 
Wilmington Public Schools 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Conf. Rep.—G. Gorham Lane 


District of Columbia Psychological Association 
Pres.—Dr. Joseph M. Bobbitt 
Secy.—Dr. Helen M. Wolfle 
2801 Rittenhouse Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Treas.—Stanley C. Markey 
Conf. Rep.—Thelma Hunt and Charles N. Cofer 


Florida Psychological Association 
Pres.—Robert W. Kleemeier 
Secy.-Treas.—Dr. Richard J. Anderson 
Department of Psychology 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 

Conf. Rep.—Robert W. Kleemeier 


Georgia Psychological Association 
Pres.—James E. Greene 
Secy.-Treas.—Dr. Florene M. Young 
Department of Psychology 
Meigs Hall 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 

Conf. Rep—Joseph E. Moore 


Hawaii Psychological Association 
Pres.—Thayne M. Livesay 
Secy.-Treas.—Miss M. Helena Klinkman 

Psychological Clinic 

University of Hawaii 

Honolulu 14, T. H. 
Conf. Rep—Harold M. Bitner 


Illinois Psychological Association 
. Pres.—Irwin A. Berg ` 
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Secy.—Professor George S. Speer 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
3300 S. Federal Street 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
Treas. —L. L. McQuitty 
Conf. Rep—Irwin A. Berg, James G. Miller, 
and George S. Speer 


Indiana Psychological Association 
Pres —Delton C. Beier 
Secy.-Treas.—Dr. Rutherford B. Porter 
Department of Psychology 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
Conf. Rep.—Delton C. Beier 


Iowa Psychological Association 

Pres.—Martin F. Fritz 

Secy.-Treas.—Dr. Frederick E. Ash 
Mental Hygiene Center 
Veterans Administration 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Conf. Rep.—Stuart C. Peterson and Martin F. 
Fritz 


Kansas Psychological Association 
Pres.—Joseph E. Brewer 
Secy.-Treas.—Dr. Anthony J. Smith 
Department of Psychology 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 

Conf. Rep.—Homer B. Reed 


Kentucky Psychological Association 
Pres.—Graham B. Dimmick 
Secy.-Treas.—Miss Jessie F: Irvine 

Eastern State Hospital 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Conf. Rep.—Walter E. Watson 


Louisiana Psychological Association 
Pres.—Paul C. Young 
Secy.-Treas.—Dr. B. M. Bass 
Department of Psychology 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Conf. Rep.—Paul C. Young 


Maine Psychological Association 
Pres.—A. Douglas Glanville 
Secy.-Treas.—Dr. E. Parker Johnson 
Department of Psychology 
Bowdoin College 
Brunswick, Maine 
Conf. Rep.—]John P. Scott 
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Massachusetts Society of Clinical Psychologists 
Pres.—Thomas M. Harris 
Secy.—Dr. Donald A. Ramsdell 
10 Berkeley Place 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Treas.—Eunice A. Pugh 
Conf. Rep.—Stanley G. Estes 


Michigan Psychological Association 
Pres.—Lynn Bartlett 
Secy.—Miss Esther L. Belcher 
Department of Public Instruction 
State Capitol 
Lansing 2, Michigan 
Treas —Greydon M. Worbois 
Conf. Rep.—Orlo L. Crissey and Harold H. An- 
derson 


Minnesota Psychological Association 

Pres.—None 

Exec. Secy.—Dr. William M. Hales 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Fort Snelling 
Minnesota 

Conf. Rep.—William M. Hales and Daniel N. 
Wiener 


Missouri Psychological Association 
Pres.—Dr. Hyman Meltzer 
Secy.-Treas.—Dr. Philip H. DuBois 

Department of Psychology 

Washington University 

St. Louis 5, Missouri 
Conf. Rep.—Robert I. Watson 


New Jersey Psychological Association 

Pres.—Bert D. Schwartz 

Exec. Secy.—Dr. Frederick J. Gaudet 
Department of Psychological Stud- 
ies 
Stevens Institute of Technology 
Hoboken, New Jersey 

Secy.-Treas.—Kermit W. Oberlin 

Conf. Rep—Harold S. Carlson, Samuel B. Ku- 
tash, and Lloyd N. Yepsen 


New York State Psychological Association 
Pres.—Louis Long 
Secy.—Dr. Elinor J. Barnes 
Psychological Corporation 
522 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Treas.—Albert S. Thompson 
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Conf. Rep—Harry B. Gilbert, Roger T. Len- 
non, Carleton F. Scofield, L. Jo- 
seph Stone, and Wallace H. Wul- 
feck 


North Carolina Psychological Association 
Pres.—Dorothy C. Adkins 
Secy.-Treas.—Miss Marion D. Stanland 

State Board of Public Welfare 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Conf. Rep.—Louis D. Cohen 


Ohio Psychological Association 
Pres.—Sidney L. Pressey 
Secy.—Miss Rosina M. Brown 
Board of Education 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Treas,—Ronald R. Greene 
Conf. Rep.—Calvin S. Hall and Paul W. Stans- 
bury 


Oklahoma State Psychological Association 
Pres—M. O. Wilson 
Secy.-Treas.—Dr. Joseph M. Latimer 
Department of Psychology 
'The University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 
Conf. Rep.—M. O. Wilson 


Ontario Psychological Association 
Pres.—Mary J. Wright 
Secy.-Treas.—Mr. Roy W. Ross 
100 St. George Street 
"Toronto 
Ontario, Canada 
Conf. Rep.—]. B. Boyd 
Pennsylvania Psychological Association 
Pres.—Miles Murphy 
Secy.—Dr. William U. Snyder 
Department of Psychology 
Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 
Treas.—Kenneth L. Smoke 
Conf. Rep.—Bruce V. Moore and Guy E. Buck- 
ingham 
Psychological Association of the Province of Que- 
bec 
Pres.—Brother Blaise Laurier, C.S.V. 
Record. Secy.—Dr. J. M. Chevrier 
Vocational Guidance Bureau 
Youth Aid Services 
35 Notre Dame Street 
West Montreal, P. Q. 
Canada 
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Secy.-Treas.—Rosalie Sofin 
Conf. Rep.—Brother Blaise Laurier, C.S.V. 


Tennessee Psychological Association 
Pres.—Hudson Jost 
Secy.-Treas.—Dr. A. D. Mueller 

Kennedy Hospital 

Box 130 

Memphis 15, Tennessee 
Conf. Rep.—Stanford C. Ericksen 


TTexas Psychological Association 
Pres.—Gordon V. Anderson 
Secy.-Treas.—Mr. Robert B. Morton 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Houston, Texas 
Conf. Rep.—Willard H. Brentlinger and J. L. 
McCary 


Vermont Psychological Association 
Pres.—Frederick C. Thorne 
Secy.-Treas—Mrs. Florence Pizinger Bellows 

St. Johnsbury, Vermont 
Conf. Rep.—Frederick C. Thorne 


Virginia Academy of Science, Psychology Section 
Pres—A. W. Hurd 
Secy.-Treas.—Dr. Stanley B. Williams 
Department of Psychology 
College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
Conf. Rep.—Austin E. Grigg 


State Psychological Association of Washington 
Pres—James H. Elder 
Secy.-Treas.—Dr. David Ehrenfreund 
Department of Psychology 
State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 
Conf. Rep.—F. D. Klopfer 


Wisconsin Psychological Association 

Pres.—John W. M. Rothney 

Corr. Secy.—Mrs. Katherine K. Fassett 
Student Counseling Center 
University of Wisconsin 
740 Langdon Street 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 

Treas.—Raymond C. Headlee 

Conf. Rep.—Sadie Myers Shellow 
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SUMMARY REPORT ON THE 1951 . 
ANNUAL MEETING’ 


FILLMORE H. SANFORD 
Executive Secretary, American Psychological Association 


about Chicago’s Sherman and Morrison 

Hotels in some connection with the 59th 
Annual Meeting of APA. Of this number, 3,650 
were officially registered. From 450 to 750 more 
were there because the 3,650 were there. These 
uncounted people included those who have some 
commercial, emotional, and/or familial relation to 
psychologists. It was the most populous meeting 
in APA’s history. 

Three hundred sixty-eight psychologists pre- 
sented research papers and 365 participated as 
principals in symposia and roundtables. There 
were 53 scheduled business meetings, 20 luncheons 
and dinners, 18 formal addresses, and 4 showings 
of psychological films. There are no reliable data 
on the number of unscheduled private and semi- 
private gatherings, but the consumption of aspirin 
is reported to have been up to or beyond the normal 
tate for psychologists in conclave. 

Generally speaking, things ran well. The Pro- 
gram Committee did a monumental job in granting 
and implementing divisional requests. The Con- 
vention Manager (Edward T. Raney) and the 
Committee on Local Arrangements did remarkably 
well in facilitating events transpiring in the 18 
tings and the innumerable side areas of our annual 
affair, Projectors were there and in working order. 
Microphones worked. Few rooms were too small 


p 4,100 to 4,500 people were in and 


1For the past few years, selected APA committee reports 
have been published while others have been merely ac- 
cepted and filed by the Council of Representatives. This 
year, the Council, upon recommendation from the Board 
of Directors, voted to try an experiment whereby only very 
few committee reports are published, with others being 
Summarized in a report by the Executive Secretary. The 
Council also voted that copies of all reports should be made 
available to members who desire them. Consequently, any 
member who wishes to have the 1951 report of any APA 
Committee can request it of the Central Office. 

The present report represents an attempt to summarize 
the highlights of the Annual Meeting. It will give special 
emphasis to the committee reports which the Council voted 
to accept but not to publish. 


or too large for the audiences, Press coverage was 
adequate and as accurate as could be reasonably 
wished for. The placement office did a phrenetic 
but successful job. There were no lost children 
and few lost psychologists. 

There were a number of dissatisfactions. A few 
members had trouble with hotel reservations. 
Among those who complained on this count was 
a member, identity unknown, who sent in at the 
last minute an air-mailed and specially delivered 
reservation form—completely naked of writing. 
A number of people ran out of money because of 
the unexpectedly high costs of hotel living, but 
apparently no one was permanently stranded in 
Chicago. 

There were many groans over the magnitude of 
the program and a number of people expressed a 
wish for the good old days when APA meetings 
were not so overrun by thousands of strange psy- 
chologists, but there seemed to be very few really 
justifiable complaints about remediable aspects 
of the whole convention. For all this, the Associa- 
tion can thank those of its members who gave 
many days of their time to the arranging of the 
meetings. 

There is no possible way to summarize here the 
scientific achievements reported at the meetings. 
In the eyes of competent observers, there were 
many outstanding papers, addresses, and symposia. 
These will all come into their own through eventual 
publication. The presidential address, delivered 
by Robert R. Sears on September 3, was a high- 
light of the meeting. This address, “Social Be- 
havior and Personality Development,” was pub- 
lished in the September 1951 American Psychol- 
ogist. 

‘In the year following the 1950 Annual Meeting, 
the Board of Directors met for six long days and 
the Council of Representatives had two busy ses- 
sions at Chicago. Official actions were numerous. 
The Report of the Recording Secretary, published 
in this issue, gives the facts about these actions. 
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The published Budget and the Report of the 
Treasurer will show the state of the Association’s 
finances. All the official actions have a bearing on 
the life and welfare of every member of the As- 
sociation. Some actions will have subtle and in- 
direct effects. The results of others (financial!) 
will be immediate. The reports of these actions 
give the membership an opportunity to check on 
the representativeness of its representative govern- 
ment. It is a very good guess that Board and 
Council members would approve the appearance 
here of an invitation to all members to make that 
check by studying the official reports appearing in 
this issue. 

COMMITTEE REPORTS 


During the year 219 psychologists served on the 
nine standing and 18 special committees that make 
APA go. Some of these committees have relatively 
thankless but important jobs to do. Others, like 
the Policy and Planning Board, operate at the level 
of large policy and basic philosophy. All seem to 
work exceptionally hard when there is a job to be 
done, whether the job is inherently dull or exciting. 

The following pages summarize, under several 
general headings, the work of these 27 committees. 


Ethics 

The past year has been marked by much concern 
in the APA for matters of ethics. The Committee 
on Ethical Standards for Psychology has continued 
its productive pioneering a new Committee on 
"Test Standards has worked and produced, the Com- 
mittee on Scientific and Professional Ethics has 
labored at its thankless job of "enforcing" as yet 
essentially non-existent ethical standards, and the 
Ad Hoc Committee on Relations with the Medical 
Profession has dealt with what may be called the 
"ethics of an institution"—the institution that is the 
profession of psychology. In addition, ethical 
matters were the subject of three symposia at the 
convention and were dealt with in several addresses. 

The Committee on Ethical Standards (“The 
Hobbs Committee") reports significant progress in 
its highly participant program to provide a com- 
plete code of ethics. The Committee estimates that 
after another year of discussion and revision of its 
tentative standards, it will be prepared to present 
a final draft for consideration by the Association. 
Detailed actions to insure the continuation of this 
Committee's work are recorded in the proceedings. 
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The Committee on Scientific and Professional 
Ethics handled 15 serioùs cases and 6 cases involy- 
ing such minor things as use of the fact of APA 
membership on letterheads or in advertising. The 
work of this Committee, in the absence of estab- 
lished codes, continues to be largely educational 
and persuasive. It did, however, recommend to the 
Council the expulsion of one member of the As- 
sociation, provided such action is in accordance with 
proper legal procedures. The Council voted to 
approve the recommendation. 

In October 1950, a Committee on Test Standards 
was appointed and requested to prepare a statement 
on (a) technical standards for evaluating tests and 
(b) the content of test manuals. This Committee 
reports considerable progress. Its tentative state- 
ment is now being widely discussed and its final 
form will probably be available in another year. 

The Ad Hoc Committee on Relations with the 
Medical Profession, which will be discussed later, 
also found itself dealing with ethical principles in 
discussing the relations between a profession and 
its supporting society. Its work in setting down 
principles concerning the role of a profession in a 
democratic society may eventually make a mean- 
ingful supplement to that work which focuses on 
ethical standards for individual behavior. 

The Association has moved decisively toward a 
solution of its ethical problems. 


Relations with Other Professions 


As psychology grows toward status as an in- 
dependent profession, psychologists have become 
more and more involved in and concerned with 
relations with other professions having common— 
and sometimes conflicting—interests. 

The Committee on Relations with the Social 
Work Profession reports progress in establishing 
both formal and informal relationships with the 
American Association of Social Workers and the 
American Association of Psychiatric Social Work- 
ers. A conference at Adelphi College in June 1951 
served to develop channels of communication and 
initiated an exploration for ways in which the 
professions of social work and psychology can be 
mutually helpful. Plans for further and more ex- 
tensive conferences were formulated. 

The Committee on the Relation of Psychology to 
Psychiatry existed in an inactive status during the 
year. The Board felt that we need a clarifying 
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philosophy before we crystallize our policy or 
galvanize our resources with respect to relations 
with psychiatry or any other profession. Accord- 
ingly, the Board appointed, under the chairmanship 
of E. Lowell Kelly, an Ad Hoc Committee on Rela- 
tions with the Medical Profession. This Committee 
was requested to think through the principles in- 
volved in our relations with various branches of 
the medical profession and to come forth, if pos- 
sible, with a philosophy that might guide us in 
attempts to establish sound interprofessional rela- 
tions. The Committee submitted a report that 
deals with psychology’s place in modern society, 
outlines the nature of the profession that best 
meets its social responsibilities in a democracy, 
traces out the history of the relations between psy- 
chiatry and psychology, attempts to diagnose the 
causes of existing tensions and pseudo-tensions be- 
tween the two professions, and suggests ways in 
which psychology can relate well and productively 
with all kindred professions. This report, after 
distribution in draft form to all those interested in 
studying and criticising it, will be published in the 
American Psychologist as a tentative statement of 
APA policy with respect to relations with other 
professions. The report is essentially a declaration 
of independence for all professions, and, if it meets 
with the wide approval of psychologists, has the 
possibility of helping us keep our relations with 
other professions on a high, satisfying, and produc- 
tive plane. 

In this area of concern, too, APA committees 
made significant contributions to American psychol- 
ogy and to the society in which it exists. 


Finances 


The Proceedings record actions taken by the 
Council, in response to recommendations of the 
Finance Committee, to improve the financial affairs 
of the Association without resorting to an increase 
in dues. Dues and subscription rates were last 
increased in 1948. Costs have risen steadily since 
then. The Association is feeling the pinch produced 
by this growing discrepancy. 

The Report of the Treasurer gives a picture of 
the current state of APA finances and the 1952 
Budget shows how the picture will look during the 
next fiscal year—the year of a $320,000 budget. 


“The APA is financially sound, but inflation is hav- 


ing a very tangible effect on its financial operations. 


Publications 


The Committee on Publications reports that the 
editors are doing their jobs well, that publication 
lag is at least not increasing, that publication out- 
lets are judged reasonably adequate. The Com- 
mittee has turned over to the new Publications 
Board a meaty agenda including such items as (a) 
a consideration of publications policy regarding the 
annual convention program, (b) ways to under- 
write the publications of scholarly books in psy- 
chology, and (c) “provisions for competent outside 
evaluation and guidance to editors in regard to 
editorial policies of specific journals.” 

With respect to publications, the proceedings 
record official action to increase subscription prices 
in 1953, to discontinue free reprints to authors, 
and to publish an economical directory in 1952. 

The report of the Board of Editors (now Council 
of Editors) appears in this issue. 


Policies and Trends 


It is probably true that any organization repre- 
sentative of a field that is growing and changing 
as rapidly as psychology is, needs not only many 
committees to meet its day-to-day problems, but 
relatively many committees that devote their efforts 
to the study of trends and the articulation of policy. 
The Ad Hoc Committee on Relations with the 
Medical Profession worked and reported at the 
policy level. The Policy and Planning Board, 
whose report was published in the October 1951 
American Psychologist, has done extensive thinking 
about long-term trends in psychology and now 
plans to launch a systematic study of psychology, 
as a science and profession, in its social setting. 
The work of three other committees may be sum- 
marized under the policy-trend heading: the Ad 
Hoc Committee on Utilization of Psychologists, the 
Committee on Intraprofessional Relations in Psy- 
chology, and the Committee on Public Relations. 

The Utilization of Psychologists. At its meeting 
in March 1951 the Board of Directors appointed 
a committee consisting of Donald Marquis, chair- 
man, John Eberhart, Rensis Likert, F. H. Sanford 
and S. S. Stevens, to study and report upon prob- 
lems concerning the utilization of psychologists. 

The Committee reported to the Board in May 
and to the Council in September. The Committee’s 
initial and principal concern was with personnel 
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supply-and-demand problems created by the expan- 
sion of psychological programs in governmental and 
military agencies. The Committee sponsored a 
Washington conference attended by representatives 
of the larger governmental, military, university, and 
private programs involving psychologists. It also 
gathered information of relevance to the emergency 
situation from a sample of department chairmen. 
Upon the basis of available information, the Com- 
mittee’s report concludes that the present supply- 
and-demand situation does not warrant any APA 
action that can not now be handled by the Central 
Office. Few agencies seem to be seriously crippled 
by the shortage of personnel, shortages that are 
most acute at the higher levels of competence. 
There is very keen but generally healthy competi- 
tion among various agencies for competent psy- 
chologists, but colleges and universities are not 
being drastically hurt to date by the emergency or 
by the attraction of high-paying jobs in the govern- 
ment or military. Some programs of psychology 
in the military and in the government are develop- 
ing apace while others, where the need is at least 
equally great, are stymied behind administrative 
or other barriers. Generally speaking, psychologists 
are being used as psychologists by the military. 
And, again generally speaking, the whole utilization 
situation looks much better than it did in 1940 or 
1941, 

The program outlined by the Policy and Plan- 
ning Board, if it reaches fruition, can be expected 
to throw a wider light on the utilization of psy- 
chologists. In that study the focus will be more 
on the utilization of psychologists by American 
society and less on utilization in governmental and 
military agencies. 

Intraprofessional relations. The Committee on 
Intraprofessional Relations in Psychology, under 
the chairmanship of Carroll Shartle, was requested 
to study differential definitions and functions within 
the professional field of psychology and to think 
about relations among different intraprofessional 
areas of practice. The Committee prepared a state- 
ment, “Fields of Psychology and Their Implications 
for Practice and Training,” which was published in 
the March 1951 American Psychologist. Its report 
to the Council represented, essentially, a supple- 
ment to the published statement and some slight 
revisions of that statement based on feed-back 
from interested individuals and groups. The pub- 
lished statement and its supplement (a) attempt 
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a definition of the responsibilities of psychologists, 
(b) describe the fields of psychology by means of 
a “classification chart” showing how psychologists 
and positions in psychology can be described, (c) 
give support to an APA governmental structure 
based on representation through divisions and state 
associations, (d) endorse the new APA education 
and training program, (e) state that all training 
in psychology should keep a research orientation 
until we have greater knowledge of human be- 
havior, (f) endorse the plans of the Policy and 
Planning Board to study trends, and (g) recom- 
mend continuing efforts to define and establish, 
within APA, state associations. and universities, 
subdoctoral professional roles and titles. 

The Committee’s work has already stimulated a 
good deal of thought and discussion concerning 
intraprofessional trends. In the light of the de- 
velopment of an education and training program 
and a trend-study by the P & P Board, the Com- 
mittee, in accordance with its own recommenda- 
tion, was discharged. 

Public relations. For several years APA Com- 
mittees on Public Relations have recognized that 
the Association has a need and even a responsibility 
to give vigorous attention to public relations, 
These committees also have warned against ill- 
considered or meretricious programs to sell the 
profession. The Committee that reported to the 
Council at Chicago shares these feelings, but re- 
ports positive steps to implement them. 

The most concrete project undertaken by the 
Committee was the preparation of a manual, like 
the familiar student laboratory manuals, to guide 
simple research projects in the area of public rela- 
tions. The manual will contain projects suitable 
for assignment to students in graduate or advanced 
undergraduate courses in psychology. The projects 
will be mostly of the opinion-survey sort, aiming 
at the accumulation of facts in various parts of 
the country about public perception of and at- 
titudes toward psychologists. Such a manual, the 
Committee believes, will not only give us cumula- 
tive information about our public relations prob- 
lem, but also succeed in bringing about informed 
involvement on the part of many psychologists who 
will direct the projects. 


A second project the Committee discussed but. 


did not initiate was the preparation by the APA 
of a simple manual to guide local groups in their 
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attempts to reduce wild public misperceptions of 
the psychologist. 

Psychologists are interested in public relations. 
But so far their interest has been surpassed by their 
meticulousness in handling the problem. Both 
the above projects, last year’s Committee felt, are 
useful steps toward a public relations program that 
can (a) give an accurate picture of psychologists 
and (b) still square with the psychologists’ inhibi- 
tions about publicity. 


Training Activities 

During the past year the Committee on Training 
in Clinical Psychology has been by far the most 
active training-oriented body in the APA. Its re- 
port is published in this issue. The Committee on 
Standards of Training was unable to find any pro- 
ductive handles on the enormous problem it con- 
fronted and hence presented only a token report. 

The Committee on Training Below the Doctoral 
Level reported at considerable length on returns 
from a questionnaire sent to people at both the 
master’s and the doctoral level in psychology. Half 
at each level were members of the APA; half were 
not. Because of incomplete and possibly selective 
returns, the conclusions may lack some representa- 
tiveness, but the overall findings are of interest. 
In general, psychologists who are members: of the 
APA are more like each other than they are like 
people at their training level who are not members. 
APA members at both levels report a feeling of 
competence in more areas, report doing more re- 
search, report having had training in more non- 
applied subjects, and feel more inadequate in 
mathematics and statistics than is the case with 
non-APA members. 

Certain differences in attitudes between the MA 
and PhD APA members seem to involve status fac- 
tors. The PhD seems often to think of the MA as a 
technician; the MA thinks of himself as an as- 
sistant to the PhD, The MA is confident he can 
undertake most psychological functions and espe- 
cially wants to do therapy. The PhD thinks more 
of his own research competence. Both agree that 
the training of the terminal MA should differ 
from the PhD in kind rather than amount. The 
PhD's place higher value on the PhD, but the MA 
is desirous of additional training. 

The non-APA psychologist, in this sample mostly 
at the MA level, seems more closely allied to 
education, He is more interested in counseling, 


especially vocational and educational counseling. 
He is more likely to be supervised by an educator. 
This group does less research, less therapy, less 
testing. They are more likely to be in school ad- 
ministrative jobs and to be active in local affairs 
rather than to belong to national scientific so- 
cieties. These trends suggest that the recruiting 
field for the APA may not be as large as some 
have thought. 

The Committee of Departments Offering Doc- 
toral Training reported a major job of intercom- 
munication among its member departments. A 
questionnaire dealing with departmental problems 
and procedures was sent to 72 departments and re- 
turned by 50 of them. Copies of each return were 
then distributed to all departments offering doctoral 
training, thus furnishing each department detailed 
facts about the worries, and ways of meeting them, 
in other departments. The functions officially as- 
signed to this Committee are now to be absorbed 
by the new education and training structure, but 
the Committee decided at Chicago to continue its 
existence, on an unofficial basis, to deal with prob- 
lems common to departments and departmental 
chairmen. 

The most far-reaching action with respect to 
training involved the creation and staffing of the 
new Education and Training Board and its five 
committees. For several years the Policy and Plan- 
ning Board has recommended APA movement to- 
ward an integrated structure for dealing with educa- 
tion and training problems. This year action hap- 
pened. The Board of Directors worked out a 
broad proposal for creating a new Board whose 
responsibility it would be to consider, at the policy 
level, APA responsibility and APA actions with 
respect to a wide variety of educational problems. 
The plan called for five separate committees: the 
Committee on Doctoral Education, the Committee 
on Subdoctoral Education, the Committee on Un- 
dergraduate Education, the Committee on Prac- 
ticum Training, and the Committee on Psychology 
in Other Professional Schools. The Council of 
Representatives, by a mail ballot, approved the 
general plan, and partially by mail, partially at 
Chicago, elected the people who will have the job 
of carrying it out. The Committee on Doctoral 
Education, which has a panel on Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, is entrusted with the continuation of the 
CTCP program—a continuation in a broad context. 
The Education and Training Board and several of 
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the committees began work at Chicago, and the 
outlines of an intelligent, integrated handling of 
training problems are rapidly being formulated. 
APA members will hear a good deal more during 
the coming year about this venture. 


Organizational Matters 


Relatively little attention was paid to problems 
of our internal structure and operation. The As- 
sociation has directed its attention more to external 
affairs than to internal organizational problems. 
Organizational problems still exist, however, and 
APA committees have wrestled with some of them. 

Housing. The Building Committee reported 
that they had examined 40 to 50 separate properties 
and had recommended that the Board of Directors 
seriously consider two of these which the Committee 
thought might constitute the “particularly favorable 
opportunity” upon which the Council had em- 
powered the Board to act. The Board authorized 
the purchase of one of these buildings. The owner 
refused to sell at the upper limit authorized by the 
Board, Later, the Board authorized the purchase 
of the second building, but the District of Columbia 
Board of Zoning Adjustment refused to grant the 
APA permission to occupy it. The Building Com- 
mittee could find no other property that appeared 
suitable. The Board then authorized a higher offer 
for the first property considered. Negotiations are 
still in progress. It appears that they will be in 
progress for some time to come. 

The Proceedings report that a House Committee 
is ready to work on problems of refurbishing and 
furnishing in case a building is purchased and that 
the Council has approved the principle of asking 
our members to contribute to the purchase of a 
building if its price is higher than the $150,000 
now in the building fund. (The property now 
sought will cost at least $200,000 to purchase and 
some thousands more to prepare for occupancy.) 

APA and divisions. In 1950 President Sears 
appointed a committee to study financial relations 
between APA and the various divisions. Some 
divisions were unhappy about divisional dues re- 
verting to APA if not spent by the division during 
the fiscal year. The committee recommended that 
no action be taken, since the new By-Laws em- 
power the Board of Directors to grant divisional 
requests to make special expenditures from their 
own budgets, giving divisions great freedom to 
handle their finances as they wish. Some divisional 
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representatives were not happy with this conclu- 
sion, and the Council instructed the Executive Sec- 
retary to make a study of the views of all divisions 
regarding financial relations with the APA. 

Student activities. The Committee on Student 
Affiliates (now the Committee on Student Actiy- 
ities) reported an uneasiness and feeling of frustra- 
tion due to its not being clear about its job. The 
Board of Directors discussed the role of students in 
APA and passed along to the Committee some in- 
formal guidance about general problems it might 
attack. The problem with respect to students, the 
Board was inclined to feel, could be stated in two 
parts: first, what can the APA do to help students 
in their scientific and professional growth?; second, 
what can the APA do to bring about the gradual 
integration of students into the Association so that 
they will participate, when ripe, in its affairs? The 
Committee was invited to think about both aspects 
of the problem. 

The convention program. The Convention Pro- 
gram Committee survived the job of arranging the 
1951 meetings and formulated for the Council 
some concrete proposals for keeping future pro- 
grams within manageable bounds. The Committee 
suggested, among other things, that each division 
be requested not to increase its program beyond 
its average length for the past three years, that 
each symposium chairman take more responsibility 
for the organization of his symposium, that no 
member be allowed to participate in more than one 
symposium, and that each participant in a sympo- 
sium be required to furnish the chairman of the 
symposium an abstract of his paper. 

Many other people have had a concern about the 
program and ideas about its planning. The Policy 
and Planning Board has discussed the problem. 
The Board of Directors has thought about it. Out 
of all this concern, the new Program Committee 
has a strong, if informal, mandate to explore and 
to implement ways of keeping the program within 
reasonable limits of time, space, and quality. Tt 
is a sound expectation that the Program Committee 
will take a less permissive hand than formerly im 
going about its business. 


Assorted Special Problems 


Royalty fund. For several years there has been ` 
talk about establishing a fund to which writers of 
psychological books and other publications ca” 
contribute portions of their royalties, thus in 4 
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way repaying the science and the profession that 
nurtured the writer. A committee was appointed 
during the spring of 1951 and, under the chairman- 
ship of Calvin P. Stone, submitted recommenda- 
tions concerning mechanisms for starting and ad- 
ministering such a fund. 

The committee suggested that strictly voluntary 
contributions from authors be received and de- 
posited in a special fund, the expenditures from 
which are to be guided by the recommendations of 
acommittee. The committee suggests that the fund 
be given a distinguishing name such as American 
Psychological Foundation, or the APA Donation 
and Trust Fund, and that the funds should be 
used for purposes not already recognized as having 
claims on the APA treasury and not already met by 
agencies other than APA. The underwriting of 
scientific books of great value but little potential 
sale, the financial support of outstanding graduate 
students, research prizes, or additional financial 
support for our editors are suggested as appropriate 
functions of the fund. 

The Board of Directors and Council of Repre- 
sentatives reacted with favor to the general plan 
and elected additional members to the original 
committee to help with the early implementation of 
the plan so that authors of texts, tests, manuals and 
workbooks, and earners of consultation fees and 
honoraria can express their gratitude to their col- 
leagues and scientific forebears. 

Audio-visual aids. The Committee on Audio- 
Visual Aids, with A. A. Lumsdaine chairman, re- 
ported on the making of arrangements to provide 
film reviews in the Psychological Bulletin. ‘The 
Council of Representatives elected three new mem- 
bers to the committee to assist in carrying out these 
arrangements and to help with film showings, 
staged by the committee, at the annual convention. 

History of psychology in autobiography. The 
Committee on History of Psychology in Auto- 
biography (H. S. Langfeld, Chairman) reported 
that manuscript for Volume 4 in the series of 
History of Psychology in Autobiography had been 
edited and sent to the Clark University Press for 
probable publication before the end of 1951. 

Academic freedom and civil liberties. The Com- 
mittee on Academic Freedom and Civil Liberties 
(Dorwin Cartwright, Chairman) reported that 
organizational troubles diminished its activity, but 
that there was some discussion, at a policy level, 
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about APA’s proper orientation to problems of 
academic freedom and civil liberties. 

The Board of Directors, also concerned with 
APA policy in this area as well as with ways of 
handling specific cases involving restriction on and 
discrimination against individual members, recom- 
mended to the Council that the Committee be re- 
constituted under the broadened title “Committee 
on Academic Freedom and Conditions of Employ- 
ment” and be given the responsibility both of re- 
viewing individual cases referred to the APA and 
of formulating, in due time, general principles to 
guide us in this area of concern. 

International relations. The Committee on In- 
ternational Relations (H. S. Langfeld, Chairman) 
reports that almost all the Western European 
countries now have official psychological associa- 
tions and that a total of ten countries, through their 
associations, are adhering members of the Inter- 
national Union of Scientific Psychology. The In- 
ternational Council of Scientific Unions, however, 
has so far refused to admit as an independent union 
the IUSP. 

Besides engaging in the normal flow of cor- 
respondence with foreign psychologists, the Com- 
mittee reports, it has participated in conferences 
on such topics as (a) the encouragement of basic 
research in Western Germany and (b) the distribu- 
tion abroad of information about psychological re- 
search in the United States. 

Precautions in animal experimentation. The 
Committee on Precautions in Animal Experimenta- 
tion (Fred S. Keller, Chairman) reported no major 
activities during the year. It recommended that 
APA again make a contribution of $100 to the 
National Society for Medical Research to support 
that organization’s work in preventing interferences 
with animal experimentation in our laboratories. 
(The Council voted to make this contribution.) 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Psychologists, both individually and organiza- 
tionally, have many contacts with people in other 
fields. Since psychology is both a science and 
a profession and since it has an orientation toward 
both social and natural science, our contacts are 
very varied in nature. They also vary in intimacy 
and in functional significance. During the past 
year the APA had official representatives to 13 
other organizations. Most of these representatives, 
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or groups of representatives, engaged in consider- 
able activity during the year. 

S. S. Stevens, Chairman of the Division of An- 
thropology and Psychology of the National Re- 
search Council, reports “much activity and ferment 
on the psychological front in the NRI 2” The Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences has authorized the 
Division to employ an Executive Secretary—either 
a psychologist or anthropologist—to help admin- 
ister the Division work and to develop its poten- 
tialities for more useful functions in NRC. The 
Division’s Committees on Child Development, In- 
ternational Relations, Sensory Devices, and Avia- 
tion Psychology (with Meredith Crawford succeed- 
ing Morris Viteles as chairman) have been active. 
And through the Division, psychology and psy- 
chologists have become involved in a number of 
interdivisional projects in NRC. Among these are 
the Committee on Highway Safety (with E. R. 
Hilgard as chairman and T. W. Forbes, executive 
secretary), and a proposed program in disaster 
research, 

APA representatives to the Social Science Re- 
search Council (Lyle Lanier, Otto Klineberg, and 
Robert R. Sears) reported that 31 psychologists 
have been involved during the past year in the 
work of SSRC and its committees. In addition, 
three psychologists participated in a Summer 
Seminar on Linguistics and Psychology and three 
others in a Seminar on Mathematical Models for 
Behavior Theory. Psychologists also received two 
of the seven SSRC fellowships awarded in 1951 and 
six of 29 full-time research training fellowships. 
The representatives also report that the Ford 
Foundation in August 1950 made to SSRC a grant 
of $300,000 which will probably be used (a) to 
assist social scientists in the identification of the 
most profitable research areas, (b) to support 
studies relating to the training of research people 
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and (c) to study organization for social science 
research. 

Representatives to the American Standards As- 
sociation Committee on Standardization of Optics 
(Sidney M. Newhall and Henry A. Imus) report 
the adoption of three new standards bearing on the 
measurement and specification of color. A state- 
ment concerning these standards is printed in this 
issue. ! 

The APA delegation to the Inter-Society Color 
Council (Harry Helson, Chairman) reports that 
APA members continue active in the Council. 
Representatives to the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science (Frank A. Geldard 
and Lyle H. Lanier) report that Paul R. Farns- 
worth was elected chairman"of Section I, Walter 
S. Hunter was elected to the Executive Committee 
of AAAS, and E. C. Tolman was on a list of ten 
nominees for president-elect. Salvatore G. Di- 
Michael, APA representative to the National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults reports that 
that organization has employed Phyllis Bartelme 
as consultant in psychology and will soon establish 
an Advisory Committee of psychologists. Donald 
E. Super, representative to the World Federation 
of Mental Health, reports that liaison with that 
organization is potentially very useful and should 
become more active than in the past. 

Representatives to the Committee on Mathemat- 
ical Training of Social Scientists (Clyde H. Coombs 
and Allen L. Edwards) report on a meeting of the 
Committee in which it was agreed (a) that stu- 
dents in the social sciences need a knowledge of 
mathematical logic, set theory, matrix algebra and 
calculus, (b) that traditional courses in math- 
ematics do not meet the needs of social scientists, 
and (c) that there is a need for mathematics 
courses specially designed for social scientists. 

Representatives to a number of organizations had 
no reports or reports concerning only minor actions. 
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resentatives of the American Psychological 
Association was called to order at 2:15 P.M., 
September 3, 1951, by President Robert R. Sears 
in the Gray Room, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Il- 
. linois. The Board of Directors had met earlier on 
August 29 and August 30 for discussion of recom- 
mended actions and preparation of the agenda. 
The first session of the Council meeting adjourned 
at 5:30 p.m. The second session began at 8:50 
AM., September 4 and ended at 12:10 pm. A 
roll call of representatives was taken and a quorum 
established. 


T* annual meeting of the Council of Rep- 


A. REPORTS TO THE COUNCIL OF REPRESENTATIVES 


l. The Council voted as an experiment to in- 
Struct the Executive Secretary to prepare for 
Publication an overall summary article on the 
business of the 1951 annual meeting as an alterna- 
tive to publication of all the numerous board and 
committee reports. Certain exceptions to this 
procedure were made. It was agreed that all com- 
mittee reports would upon request be available to 
the membership in mimeographed form through 
the Office of the Executive Secretary. The Council 
Voted that a volume consisting of the full reports 
of all committees, for each recent year of which 
Copies are now available, be bound and placed in 
the official archives of the. Association. 

2. It was voted to approve the minutes of the 
Meeting of the Council of Representatives on 
September 6-7, 1950, as printed in the American 
Psychologist, 1950, 5, 544-575. 

3. It was voted to receive and order printed in 
the proceedings the following reports: minutes of the 
Meetings of the Board of Directors, March 2-4 and 


May 22, 1951, as reported by the Recording Sec- 
retary; the report of the Treasurer; the report of 
the Committee on Training in Clinical Psychology; 
and the report of the Board of Editors. The Council 
voted to approve the interim actions taken by the 
Board of Directors, as reported by the Recording 
Secretary. 5 

4. It was voted to receive, but not to order printed, 
reports from the following: Committee on Com- 
mittees; Finance Committee; Convention Program 
Committee; Committee on Scientific and Profes- 
sional Ethics; Election Committee; Committee on 
Student Affiliates; Committee on Public Relations; 
Committee on Publications; Conference of State 
Psychological Associations; Committee on Pre- 
cautions in Animal Experimentation; Committee 
on Audio-Visual Aids; Committee on the Re- 
lation of Psychology to Psychiatry; Committee 
on International Relations in Psychology; Com- 
mittee of Departments Offering Doctoral Train- 
ing; Committee on Academic Freedom and Civil 
Liberties; Committee on History of Psychology 
in Autobiography; Committee on Standards of 
Training of Psychologists; Committee on Intra- 
professional Relationships in Psychology; Com- 
mittee on Relations with the Social Work Pro- 
fession; Committee on Ethical Standards in Psy- 
chology; Building Committee; Committee on 
Royalties Contributed to the APA; Committee 
on Financial Problems of Divisions in Relation 
to the APA; Ad Hoc Committee on the Utiliza- 
tion of Psychologists; Committee on Training in 
Psychology Below the Doctoral Level; the APA 
representatives to the following other associations: 
American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence; Division of Anthropology and Psychology, 
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National Research Council; Social Science Re- 
search Council; American Documentation Insti- 
tute; Inter-Society Color Council; Sectional Com- 
mittee on Optics of the American Standards As- 
sociation; World Federation for Mental Health; 
Committee on Mathematical Training of Social 
Scientists; National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults. 

5. The Council voted to transmit to the Educa- 
tion and Training Board the report of the Com- 
mittee on Training in Psychology Below the Doc- 
toral Level. 

6. The Council voted, in accordance with a 
recommendation of the current representative, to 
appoint no representative to the National Council 
on Rehabilitation. 

7. It was reported to the Council that the APA 
has appointed representatives to the National Con- 
ference for Mobilization of Education and expects 
to continue such affiliation. 

_ 8. The Council voted to acknowledge with thanks 
the report of the American Board of Examiners in 
Professional Psychology. 


B. OTHER ACTIONS RELATING TO 
COMMITTEE REPORTS 


1. The Board of Directors voted by mail to 
accept the report of the Committee to Review the 
Evidence in the Tenure Investigation of Ralph 
Gundlach at the University of Washington and to 
publish the summary of the report in the American 
Psychologist. This summary will include a state- 
ment that the full report will be available to mem- 
bers in mimeographed form upon request. 

2. The Council voted to accept the report of the 
Committee on Test Standards with special com- 
mendation for the excellent development of draft 
standards and approval of an increase in its budget 
to $2,250 as requested. 

3. The Council voted to accept the report of the 
Ad Hoc Committee on Relations with the Medical 
Profession with deep appreciation. The chairman 
of this committee has been instructed by the Board 
to circulate the report in mimeographed form to 
various persons (Council members, chairman of 
state legislative committees, secretaries of state as- 
sociations, persons from other professions engaged 
in private practice, members of other related com- 
mittees, etc.) in order to incorporate their reactions 
into a report to be published in the American 
Psychologist—not as final policy but with a view 
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to action next year. The Council voted that this 
committee should be instructed to reconsider its 
name and to change its name, if desired, with the 
approval of the Board of Directors. 

4. Attention was called to the reasons for estab- 
lishing the Committee on Questionnaires as given 
on page 606 of the Recording Secretary’s report. 
This Committee had not been activated and hence 
made no report. 

5. Last year the Council voted to take no action 
on the report of the Committee on Standards for 
Psychological Service Centers pending careful study 
by the Council during the year and to place the 
report on the agenda for action this year. The 
Council decided that, pending the completion of a 
pilot study to be conducted by the Connecticut 
State Psychological Society, for which the Council 
appropriated $300, no action would be taken. 

6. The Council voted to instruct the Committee 
on Royalties Contributed to the APA to explore the 
possibilities of setting up a foundation and other 
necessary implementation of the purposes of the 
fund. 

7. The Board of Directors announced that nego- 
tiations have been initiated for the purchase of a 
building in Washington, D. C. Permission of the 
Zoning Board to occupy the building is not a cer- 
tainty. The Council voted to express its great 
appreciation to the Building Committee (Jerry W. 
Carter, Jr., Chairman, Fillmore H. Sanford, and 
Dael Wolfle) for its diligent efforts to find a suit- 
able building for the APA. A House Committee 
is to be concerned with problems of remodeling 
and furnishing an APA building when it is ac- 
quired. 

8. The Council approved the following recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Ethical Standards 
in Psychology: 


a. That the APA appropriate $300 to defray 
costs of organizing and carrying out the educational 
program proposed for the coming academic year. 

b. That the Executive Secretary and the chair- 
man of the committee be authorized to approach 
the Rockefeller Foundation to request a continua- 
tion of support of the project for one additional 
year. 

c. That a resolution be sent to the Rockefeller 
Foundation expressing appreciation for its support 
of this project during the past three years. 

d. That Council endorse the proposed educa- 
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tional program to encourage participation of uni- 
versity departments and various associations of 
psychologists. 

e. That the committee be continued for one ad- 
ditional year. 

f. That the appointments to subcommittees 
which the Council last year authorized this com- 
mittee to make be confirmed and officially recorded. 


9, The Council voted, in accordance with a 
recommendation from the Committee on Scientific 
and Professional Ethics, that the statement on 
caution on the use of the name of the APA in ad- 
vertising and letterheads (which during the past 
year was sent to all new Associates) be sent to all 
APA members in the next general mailing. 

10. The Council voted to reconstitute the Com- 
mittee on Academic Freedom and Civil Liberties 
under a new name, Committee on Academic Free- 
dom and Conditions of Employment, and to give it 
two assignments in accordance with recommenda- 
tions of the Policy and Planning Board: (a) to 
screen all cases referred to the APA Board of 
Directors and make recommendations to it for ac- 
tion; and (b) over a period of a few years to study 
cases referred to it, whether or not the APA inter- 
vened, in order to develop a set of principles and 
procedural rules in terms of which more clear-cut 
policies and procedures might be established. 

11. The Council voted to discharge with thanks 
the Ad Hoc Committee on the Utilization of Psy- 
chologists. 


C. TRAINING IN PSYCHOLOGY 


During the past year, extensive consideration has 
been given to the roles and interrelationships of 
committees concerned with various aspects of train- 
ing in psychology. The Council approved by mail 
vote a general plan to have a coordinating Educa- 
tion and Training Board, with subcommittees in 
the areas of undergraduate training, doctoral train- 
ing, subdoctoral graduate training, practicum train- 
ing, and training in psychology for persons special- 
izing in other fields. Initial slates of members of 
the Education and Training Board were approved 
by mail so that action could be begun, and addi- 
tional nominations were made at the annual meet- 
ing. ‘The general plan for integration of the train- 
ing committees entailed discontinuance in their 
original form of the following committees: Com- 
mittee of Departments Offering Doctoral Training, 
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Committee on Training in Clinical Psychology, 
Committee on Training in Psychology Below the 
Doctoral Level, Committee on Standards of Train- 
ing of Psychologists, and Committee on Intrapro- 
fessional Relationships in. Psychology. The new 
structure has been designed to integrate the func- 
tions and to absorb many of the personnel of the 
foregoing committees. The plan for financing the 
training program calls for a budget for the first 
year of $25,000, of which amount the United States 
Public Health Service has granted $15,000, with 
$10,000 to be furnished by the American Psycho- 
logical Association. The Education and Training 
Board is to have a full-time staff officer for at least 
a year. 
D. PUBLICATIONS 


1. With the concurrence of the Publications 
Board, the Council voted that beginning in 1953 : 
the price of the Journal of Consulting Psychology 
will be increased to $7.00 to non-member sub- 
scribers and to $3.50 to members; and that the 
price of all other voluntary APA journals will be 
increased by $1.00 to non-member subscribers and 
50 cents to members. 

2. With the concurrence of the Publications 
Board, the Council voted that beginning in 1953 
the price of Psychological Abstracts, Psychological 
Bulletin, and American Psychologist will be in- 
creased by $1.00 to non-member subscribers, and 
that an additional 50 cents will be allocated to 
these journals from member dues. (This action 
does not entail increase in dues.) 

3. With the concurrence of the Publications 
Board, the Council voted to discontinue the pro- 
vision of free reprints to authors of articles in APA 
journals for all articles submitted on or after 
January 1, 1952, and to substitute five free copies 
of the journal. 

4. The Council voted to request the Publications 
Board to explore the advisability of creating one 
or more new journals, such as one in the field of 
human engineering, and to report its recommenda- 
tions to the Board of Directors for action at its 
spring meeting. 

5. The Council voted to authorize the editor 
of the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 
to spend up to $7,000 of the accumulated *Morton 
Prince? fund to print additional issues in order to 
reduce publication lag. 

6. The Council approved the following page al- 
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location for APA journals for 1952, in accordance 
with a recommendation of the Publications Board: 


American Psychologist 
Journal of Abnormal and 


Social Psychology 672 
Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy 480 


Journal of Comparative and 
Physiological Psychology 560 
Journal of Consulting Psy- 


chology 480 
Journal of Experimental 
Psychology 800 (two volumes) 
Psychological Abstracts 848 
Psychological Bulletin 544 
Psychological Monographs 550 
Psychological Review 400 


230 plus “official” publications 


7. The Council decided, in view of the publica- 
tion of a biographical directory in 1951, to sub- 
stitute for a 1952 directory a list of names with cur- 
rent addresses, to be supplied at minimum cost to 


the APA treasury. 


E. FINANCES AND BUDGET 


1. The Council voted to approve the 
budget for 1952: 


APA BUDGET FOR 1952 


Income 


Durs 


Fellows (@ 16.50) .. ++ $26,305.50 
Associates (@ 11.50) 89,673.00 
Foreign Affiliates (@ 4.00) . 240.00 
Divisional dues .... 12,497.00 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Students (@ 7.50) 
Member subscriptions 


Abnormal .......... 6,677.30 
Applied ...... 2,548.51 
Comparative 808.82 
Consulting .... 5,228.82 
Experimental ... 2,007.99 
Monographs .. 1,869.37 
Review ....... 4,186.01 
Abstracts ... 244.51 


1,913.08 


Non-member subscriptions 


American Psychologist 4,270.00 
Abnormal ........ . 881400 
Applied .... . 9,199.00 
Comparative 3,166.00 
Consulting + — 4,512.00 
Experimental - 9,664.00 
Abstracts sses ic uA e. 9,971.00 


following 


$128,715.50 


129,497.93 
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Bulletin 
Monographs 
Review .. 


OTHER PUBLICATION INCOME .. 


Reprints e use Ha sepe c - . 4,500.00 
Prior and extra publication ...... 8,600.00 
Sale of single copies and back is- 

SUCS MP desea enr 10,000.00 
Monograph authors 2,000.00 
Advertising ........ ASSIST HSUESR US 13,000.00 


MISCELLANEOUS INCOME 


Interest on investments - 2,700.00 
Use of addressograph ........... 1,100.00 
Miscellaneous .................. 2,000.00 
IEGTADNISCONE Nie ipeeseessoretrereno 
Expenses 
PUBLICATION EXPENSE! ............... s. 
Printing 
American Psychologist ........ $30,245.26 
Abnormal ................... 14,796.73 
Applied 10,270.37 
Comparative 7,994.95 
Consulting 8,886.68 
Experimental 14,372.99 
Abstracts ... 32,126.45 
Bulletin .. 13,707.73 
Monographs 11,071.41 
Review 9,788.52 
Directory -. 3,000.00 
Purchase of AJP subscriptions ... 3,745.86 
Reprints 7,000.00 
Editorial stipends . 4,800.00 
Abstracts office expense 
a E LESER Ee err ro 7,000.00 
Abstractors and translators .... 1,000.00 
Supplies and miscellaneous .... 600.00 


APA office publication expenses ? 
Salaries 
Rent and utilities ... “a 
Supplies and miscellaneous .... 3,000.00 


Boarps AND COMMITTEES 
Board of Directors .. 
Council of Editors .... 
Publications Board 


Relations with Psychiatry 

Program Committee ............ 500.00 
Policy and Planning Board ...... 2,000.00 
Relations with Social Work . 500.00 
International Relations ......... 200.00 
Conf. of State Psychological Assns. 3,000.00 
IHOUSe od IESU, Pes lees t. ded 300.00 


38,100.00 


5,800.00 


$302,113.43 


$226,406.95 


25,550.00 


1 The estimates of 1952 printing costs assume a 5 per cent 
increase in printing costs over 1951 figures. Increased cit- 
culation is also included. The estimates assume no 1952 


increase in the number of pages published. 


2 Figures based on standard allocation formula. 
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Public Relations 300.00 
Audio-Visual Aids . 250.00 
Test Standards 5 2,250.00 
Relations with Medical Hec 500.00 
Legislation ........ een 300.00 
Education and Training Board? . 10,000.00 
Scientific and Professional Ethics 500.00 
Membership ...... 300.00 
Ethical Standards : 300.00 
Conn. State Psychological Society 300.00 
GENERAL APA ACTIVITIES ....... eene 53,900.00 
Dues paid to divisions .......... 8,000.00 
Recording Secretary .........+++ 400.00 
Annual meeting 1,000.00 
Annual election 2,000.00 
Professional services .......-.+-- 1,500.00 
Central Office (non-publication) 
Salaries -.. «219» einen 30,000.00 
Rent and utilities 2,000.00 
Supplies and miscellaneous . 4,000.00 
Travel, Executive Secretary ..... 1,500.00 
Membership in, and contributions 
to, other organizations .......- 500.00 
Contingency fund .........+++.- 3,000.00 
Reserve Funp Š 15,000.00 
TOTAL EXPENSES .. .. $320,856.95 
DEFICIT . $ 18,743.52 


2. The Council voted to contribute $100 to the 
National Society for Medical Research. 

3. The Finance Committee recommended that 
the APA seek a reserve fund sufficient to cover 
one year’s operating costs and that, annually, until 
such time as the reserve fund is sufficiently large, 
5 per cent of the Association’s total income be 
allocated to this fund. The Council accepted this 
recommendation as APA’s fiscal policy for the 
guidance of the Board in preparing future budgets. 

4. The Council voted that $50,000 from reserve 
funds be added to the building fund to bring the 
total to $150,000. (This action is consistent with 
a recommendation of the Finance Committee.) 

5. The Council approved the basic principle of 
Securing donations from the membership for addi- 
tion to the building fund, in accordance with a 
recommendation of the Finance Committee. 

6. The Council was informed that the Board 
has instructed the Executive Secretary to explore 
vigorously all possible means of increasing revenues 
through getting more advertising in APA journals 
and increasing journal subscriptions, and all pos- 
Sible means of decreasing costs. 

7. The Committee on Financial Problems of 


*In addition to USPHS grant of $15,000. 
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Divisions in Relation to the APA had no positive 
recommendations to make at this time, since it 
felt that the problems would change with the new 
provision of the By-Laws permitting divisions to 
request authorization to retain unexpended balances 
for specific purposes and with the possible creation 
of a secretarial position in the Central Office to 
handle divisional business. The Council instructed 
the Executive Secretary to circularize divisions to 
define financial problems as they are encountered 
before the March meeting of the Board of 
Directors. 


F. MEMBERSHIP STANDARDS 


1. The Ad Hoc Committee on Relations with 
the Medical Profession had called attention to the 
recurring question of whether APA membership 
standards permit refusal of membership to persons 
of doubtful character or suspected of unethical pro- 
fessional behavior. In accordance with recom- 
mendations of a Council subcommittee, the Council 
voted: 


a. That the following statement be included on 
the endorsement blank for APA membership: “Do 
you know of any evidence of scientific or profes- 
sional conduct that is unethical on the part of the 
applicant? Yes — No —. If you answered 
‘Yes’ and you still recommend the applicant for 
membership, give full particulars in an accompany- 
ing letter.” 

b. That the following statement be included 
on the application blanks for APA membership: 
“Jn making this application for membership, I 
subscribe to and will support the objects of the 
Association, ‘to advance psychology as a science, 
as a profession, and as a means of promoting human 
welfare.’ (Signature of applicant ———— ———)" 

c. That these statements be included on the 
application blanks and endorsement blanks for both 
Associates and Fellows. 

d. That if it should prove necessary to amend 
the By-Laws to take the foregoing action, the 
matter be referred to the Policy and Planning 
Board before action is taken. 


2. The Council voted to request the Board of 
Directors to appoint a committee to consider the 
matter of more uniform and adequate preliminary 
investigation of Fellowship candidates and to bring 
recommendations on this matter to the Council. 

3. The Division of General Psychology recom- 
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mended return to the original practice and policy 
of automatically assigning to the Division of Gen- 
eral Psychology all Associates (and Fellows) of 
the APA who are not members of any other divi- 
sion and who have not expressed within a year 
a preference for another division (or a preference 
not to affiliate with the Division of General Psy- 
chology). The Council voted to refer this proposal 
to the Policy and Planning Board. 

4. The Council, upon recommendation of the 
Committee on Scientific and Professional Ethics 
and the Board of Directors, voted to drop a mem- 
ber of the Association (if such action is legally 
proper), since he previously had been placed on 
probation by the Committee and since there has 
been new evidence of unethical behavior on his part. 


G. FUTURE APA MEETINGS 


1. The 1953 meeting will be at Michigan State 
College. The Council instructed the Executive 
Secretary to canvass the membership as to its 
preferences relating to timing of the 1953 meeting be- 
fore action is taken by the Board of Directors. 

2. The Council voted that the 1954 meeting 
will be held in New York City and that the In- 
ternational Congress of Psychology and the Ca- 
nadian Psychological Association will be invited to 
meet with the APA if the McCarran Act is modified 
in such a way as to avoid embarrassment to APA 
guests. 

3. The Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues had proposed that the APA Board 
and Council pass a resolution calling for the repeal 
of those provisions of the McCarran Act which 
prevent free exchange among scientists and to give 
it publicity. The Council voted that the receipt 
of this proposal be acknowledged. The Executive 
Secretary was instructed to ascertain the facts of 
the McCarran Act insofar as it is restricting travel 
of scientists and to discuss the mattet with other 
scientific organizations which have similar prob- 
lems with a view to planning appropriate action. 


H. AFFILIATIONS 


1. It was voted to approve affiliation with the 
APA of the Arizona State Psychological Associa- 
tion, the Arkansas Psychological Association, the 
Florida Psychological Association, the Maine Psy- 
chological Association, and the Vermont Psycho- 
logical Association. 
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2. Requests for affiliation from the Alabama 
Psychological Association and the West Virginia 
Psychological Association will be referred to the 
Conference of State Psychological Associations for 
recommendation for action to be taken at the 1952 
annual meeting of the Council. 


I. MISCELLANEOUS 


1. The annual report of the Policy and Plan- 
ning Board requests approval of a major project 
to study goals and trends of psychology. The 
Council voted to approve this project. The Board 
of Directors has approved the plan of the Policy 
and Planning Board to solicit funds for this proj- 
ect from foundations or other agencies. 

2. It was reported that all the amendments to 
the By-Laws proposed by the Policy and Planning 
Board have been passed by vote of the member- 
ship. On the petition presented at the 1950 Coun- 
cil meeting relating to introduction of new stand- 
ards of training and experience, the members ap- 
proved the alternative wording of the petition 
recommended by the Council. 

3. The United States House of Representatives 
has voted to appropriate $300,000 to the National 
Science Foundation instead of the requested $14,- 
000,000. The Council voted to send the following 
telegram to the Chairman of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee urging greater financial support 
to the National Science Foundation: 


Senator Kenneth McKellar 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 
The American Psychological Association views with re- 
gret the August twenty-first action of the House of 
Representatives (HR 5215) which appropriated only 
three hundred thousand dollars of the fourteen million 
requested by the National Science Foundation. This 
action destroys the intent of the establishment of the 
National Science Foundation when the national emer- 
gency makes mandatory that the Foundation activities 
be initiated immediately for the full utilization of the 
nation’s scientific resources. 
(Signed) Council of Representatives . 
American Psychological Association 


4. Mr. Oscar Ewing, Federal Security Admin- 
istrator, has ordered destroyed all existing copies in 
the Government Printing Office of a book written 
at the invitation of and sponsored by the Bureau 
of Public Assistance of the Federal Security Agency 
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in 1945. The book in question is Common Human 
Needs, written by Charlotte Towle, professor of 
psychiatric social work at the University of Chi- 
cago. The Board of Directors informed the Coun- 
cil that it had instructed the Executive Secretary 
to send a letter to the American Association of 
Social Workers, urging that association to repro- 
duce the book (since it is not copyrighted) if they 
believe it useful in training social workers and 
asking whether any assistance in this enterprise is 
needed. Copies of this letter were to be sent to 
Mr. Ewing and to Miss Towle. 

5, The Council, upon recommendation of the 
Division on the Teaching of Psychology, voted 
that a committee should be appointed from various 
appropriate and interested divisions, to be pre- 
pared to suggest to the proper governmental and 
military agencies what should be done in the areas 
of evaluation, rehabilitation, training, and guidance 
in connection with universal military training and 
universal military service, and to suggest means 
and methods for the attainment of desirable goals 
in these areas. 

6. It was reported that the APA had received 
military funds ($400) for preliminary analysis of 
roster-directory data to construct a list of psychol- 
ogists available on a leave basis for employment 
by military or other governmental agencies. The 
Council approved this interim action. 

7. The following resolution was read at the 
memorial services held on Saturday, September 1, 
for Dr, Robert H. Seashore: 


Throughout his slightly more than a quarter century 
as a psychologist, Robert Holmes Seashore won firm 
friendships. Whether as a graduate student at the 
State University of Iowa, a post-doctoral fellow at 
Stanford or a member of the faculty at Ohio State, 
Oregon, Southern California, or Northwestern, Robert 
behaved with insight and integrity. He shared his deep 
enthusiasms for things psychological with students and 
faculty alike. 
His activities in the larger activities of the American 
Psychological Association were legion. And, as he felt 
that a psychologist was duty bound to aid the com- 
munity in which he lived, he budgeted his time so as 
to take part in civic activities. 
Robert was a man of whom the profession may be 
Proud, a stimulating teacher, an excellent researcher, 
a constant friend, a fine citizen. The psychological 
world needs more Robert Seashores. 
(Signed) Board of Directors 
American Psychological Association 
Robert R. Sears, President 
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8. The Council extended a vote of thanks to the 
Committee on Local Arrangements and the Central 
Office staff of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion for the efficient handling of arrangements and 
the many services that made the 59th Annual Meet- 
ing successful. 

9. The Council voted at the close of the meet- 
ing to adopt the revised By-Laws. 


J. ELECTIONS 


1. It was reported that Laurance F. Shaffer had 
been elected President-elect. 

2. It was reported that the Council had elected 
by mail ballot Arthur W. Melton and O. Hobart 
Mowrer as members of the Board of Directors for 
the term 1951-1954. 

3. It was reported that the following Regional 
Representatives had been elected by the member- 
ship for the period 1951-1954. (Under the re- 
vised By-Laws, however, the APA Council does 
not have Regional Representatives. "Therefore, 
those elected did not assume office.) 


William A. Hunt (Region III) 
A. Q. Sartain (Region VI) 
Robert B. Malmo (Region IX) 


4. The Council voted that the following persons 
be nominated for membership on the Board of 
Trustees of the American Board of Examiners in 
Professional Psychology and that these nomina- 
tions stand for the year 1951-1952: 


Boyd McCandless 
Jay L. Otis 

Helen Peak 
Carleton F. Scofield 
Robert B. Selover 
Harold C. Taylor 
Edward C. Tolman 
Ruth S. Tolman 
Austin B. Wood 

C. Gilbert Wrenn 


Gordon V. Anderson 
Edward S. Bordin 
Paul S. Burnham 
Leonard W. Ferguson 
Frank M. Fletcher, Jr. 
Stephen Habbe 
Melvin S. Hattwick 
Ernest R. Hilgard 
Francis W. Irwin 
Raymond A, Katzell 
5. The Council elected the following persons to 
serve on the Policy and Planning Board for 1951- 
1954: Frank A. Beach, John W. Gardner, and 
Quinn McNemar. The Council elected Paul Horst 
to replace Stuart W. Cook, who has resigned from 
the Policy and Planning Board. (The. Council 
considered, but failed to pass, a motion providing 
that, in filling unexpected posts on committees or 
boards for which there has been a slate of nomi- 
nees, the person next in order beyond the number 
originally needed would be considered elected.) 
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6. The Council elected Fillmore H. Sanford as 
editor of the American Psychologist for a period 
coterminous with his appointment as Executive 
Secretary. 

7. The Council, upon recommendation of the 
Publications Board, reelected C. M. Louttit as 
editor of Psychological Abstracts for a term of five 
years to end December 31, 1957; extended the 
terms of Arthur W. Melton as editor of the Journal 
of Experimental Psychology and of Harry F. Har- 
low as editor of the Journal of Comparative and 
Physiological Psychology to full six-year terms end- 
ing December 31, 1956. 

8. The Council elected Wayne Dennis as editor 
of the Psychological Bulletin for a six-year term 
ending December 31, 1958, and reelected Herbert 
S. Conrad as editor of Psychological Monographs 
for a five-year term ending December 31, 1957, 
and Laurance F. Shaffer as editor of the Journal of 
Consulting Psychology for a six-year term ending 
December 31, 1958. 

9. The Council had taken mail action to fill 
some of the vacancies on the new Education and 
Training Board and its committees. At the an- 
nual meeting it voted, upon recommendation of 
the Board, to alter some of the board and com- 
mittee assignments previously voted upon and to 
add other nominees to widen representativeness. 
A slate of nominees was approved, with the pro- 
vision that the Board of Directors might make 
additions or changes staying within two persons 
(either increase or decrease) of the present size of 
each committee. The members of the Education 
and Training Board are: Claude E. Buxton, Karl 
F. Heiser, E. Lowell Kelly, Lyle H. Lanier, Donald 
B. Lindsley, David C. McClelland, Bruce V. Moore, 
Clifford T. Morgan, Ruth S. Tolman, and Stuart 
W. Cook, Chairman. The membership of the five 
committees of the Board is given on page 574. 

10. The following persons, selected by the Board 
of Directors from a list of eighty-four names sub- 
mitted by the Division of General Psychology and 
the Division on the Teaching of Psychology, were 
approved by the Council as a panel of names to be 
submitted to the United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute as possible consultants on the selection of 
text material in introductory psychology: 


Anne Anastasi Charles N. Cofer 
Roger Barker Lee J. Cronbach 
Frank A. Beach Wayne Dennis 


Claude E. Buxton Carl P. Duncan 
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Frank A. Geldard F. A. Mote, Jr. 
John W. Gustad Norman L. Munn 
E. R. Guthrie Edwin B. Newman 


Edna Heidbreder 
Ernest R. Hilgard 
William A. Hunt 
Francis W. Irwin 
Robert B. MacLeod 
Wilbert J. McKeachie 


Sidney L. Pressey 
Floyd L. Ruch 
Harold Schlosberg 
Delos D. Wickens 
Dael Wolfe 


11. The following slate of ten persons, selected 
by the Board with the assistance of the Division of 
Educational Psychology, was approved by the 
Council for presentation to Mr. H. E. Buchholz 
with the suggestion that he select from it the re- 
quested panel of advisory editors for the Journal 
of Educational Psychology: William A. Brownell, 
Stephen S. Corey, Nathaniel L. Gage, Chester W. 
Harris, T. Ernest Newland, Sidney L. Pressey, H, 
H. Remmers, J. B. Stroud, Percival M. Symonds, 
and William Clark Trow. 

12. The Council was informed that Thelma 
Hunt, Harry J. Older, Fillmore H. Sanford, and 
Robert R. Sears had been appointed members of 
the House Committee; that Leonard W. Ferguson 
had been appointed to the Committee on Ethical 
Standards for Psychology; that Arthur W. Combs, 
Howard E. Mitchell, and Albert S. Thompson had 
been appointed to the Committee on Relations with 
the Social Work Profession; and that Robert C. 
Challman had been appointed to the Committee on 
Test Standards. 

13. It was reported that the Council had elected 
by mail ballot the following persons as new mem- 
bers of APA boards and committees: 


Publications Board 
APA editor 
Non-editors 


Herbert S. Conrad (1951-1954) 
G. Frederic Kuder (1951-1952) 
Lee J. Cronbach (1951-1953) 
Paul R. Farnsworth (1951-1954) 
Edward J. Shoben, Jr. (1951-1954) 
Douglas McGregor (1951-1954) 
Charles N. Cofer (1951-1954) 


Finance Committee 
Convention Program 
Committee 


Committee on Scien- Ruth S. Tolman (1951-1956) 


tific and Profes- 
sional Ethics and 
Conduct 
Committee on Student Calvin S. Hall (1951-1954) 
Activities Robert H. Knapp (1951-1954) 
Committee on Public John W. Macmillan (1951-1954) 
Relations 


Membership Commit- John W. Macmillan (1951-1953) 
tee Charles N. Cofer (1951-1954) 


Committee on Precau- 
tions in Animal Ex- 
perimentation 

Committee on Rela- 
tions with the Social 
Work Profession 

Committee on Rela- 
tions with Speech 
Pathologists 
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William O. Jenkins 


Fritz Redl 
Pauline S. Sears 


Chester C. Bennett 
Wendell Johnson 
Helen Shick Lane 
Jack Matthews 
Max Steer 

Charles R. Strother 


14. The following persons were elected by the 
Council as members of APA committees: 


Committee on the Re- 
lation of Psychology 
to Psychiatry 


Committee on Inter- 
national Relations in 
Psychology 


Committee on Ques- 
tionnaires 
Committee on Aca- 
demic Freedom and 
Conditions of Em- 
ployment 


Joseph M. Bobbitt 
John G. Darley 
Robert E. Harris 
William A. Hunt 
Carl R. Rogers 
David Shakow 
Walter S. Hunter 
Robert B. MacLeod 
Walter R. Miles 
Robert M. Yerkes 
Ray C. Hackman 
James Q. Holsopple 
Marion A. Bills 
Clarence H. Graham 
Ernest R. Hilgard 
Francis W. Irwin 
H. H. Remmers 


15. It was reported that the following persons, 


recommended by the Board of Directors, had been 
approved by the Council on mail ballot as members 
of APA boards and committees: 


Publications Board 
APA editors 


Non-editors 


Finance Committee 


Committee on Student 
Activities 


Membership Commit- 
tee 


Laurance F. Shaffer (1951-1952) 
Harry F. Harlow (1951-1953) 
Edwin B. Newman (1951-1952) 
Willard C. Olson (1951-1953) 
Steuart Henderson Britt 

Willard C. Olson 

Harold C. Taylor 

Lloyd G. Humphreys (1951-1952) 
Robert L. Thorndike (1951-1952) 
Stanford C. Ericksen (1951-1953) 
George A. Muench (1951-1953) 
Robert L. Thorndike (1951-1952) 


16. The following persons, recommended by the 
Board of Directors, were approved by the Council 
as members of APA committees: 


Committee on Audio- 
Visual Aids 


Edward H. Kemp 
Wilbert J. McKeachie 
Wendell F. Wood 
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Committee on Royal- Steuart Henderson Britt 
ties Contributed to Carroll L. Shartle 
the APA 


17. It was reported that the Council had elected 
by mail ballot the following persons to serve as 
APA representatives to other organizations: 


American Association Rensis Likert (1951-1953) 
for the Advance- 
ment of Science 

National Research 
Council 


Anne Anastasi (1952-1955) 

Edna Heidbreder (1952-1955) 

David C. McClelland (1952-1955) 

Social Science Research Douglas McGregor (1952-1954) 
Council 


18. It was reported that the following persons, 
recommended by the Board of Directors, had been 
approved by the Council on mail ballot as APA 
representatives to other organizations for 1951- 
1952: American Documentation Institute, Herbert S. 
Conrad; Inter-Society Color Council, Harry Hel- 
son, Louise L. Sloan and Neil R. Bartlett as voting 
delegates, Sidney M. Newhall, H. R. Blackwell, 
Alphonse Chapanis, Robert W. Burnham, Jozef 
Cohen, and Michael J. Zigler; American Standards 
Association, Sectional Committee on Optics, Sidney 
M. Newhall (Representative), William Berry (Al- 
ternate); Committee on Mathematical Training of 


. Social Scientists, Clyde H. Coombs, Allen L. Ed- 


wards; War Claims Commission’s Special Advisory 
Committee, John W. Stafford; Groupement Inter- 
national pour la Coordination de la Psychiatrie et 
des Methodes Psychologiques, James Q. Holsopple; 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Salvatore G. DiMichael; National Council for 
Mobilization of Education, Charles N. Cofer, Fill- 
more H. Sanford. 

19. The Council elected Gertrude P. Driscoll to 
serve as APA representative to the World Federa- 
tion for Mental Health for the year 1951-1952. 

20. It was reported that the Council had elected 
by mail ballot the following persons to serve as 
chairmen of the committees specified for the year 
1951-1952: - 


Convention Program Howard F. Hunt 


Committee 
Committee on Scien- 
tific and Profes- 
sional Ethics and 
Conduct 
Committee on Student 
Activities 


Gilbert J. Rich 


Lloyd G. Humphreys 
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Publications Board 


Committee on Public Donald T. Campbell 


Relations 
Edwin B. Newman 
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K. MEMBERSHIP CHANGES 


1. It was announced that the deaths of the fol- 


Membership Commit- Robert L. Thorndike 


_ tee 

Committee on Precau- 
tions in Animal Ex- 
perimentation 

Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations in 
Psychology 

Committee on Ethical 
Standards in Psy- 
chology 

Committee on Rela- 
tions with the Social 
Work Profession 

Committee on History 
of Psychology in Au- 
tobiography 

Committee on Test 
Standards 

Committee on Rela- 
tions with Speech 
Pathologists 

Delegates to Inter-So- 
ciety Color Council 


21. The Council elected the following persons to 
serve as chairmen of the committees specified for 


the year 1951-1952: 


Committee on Audio- 
Visual Aids 

Committee on Ques- 
tionnaires 


22. The President announced that the persons 
named in the accompanying list had served during 
the past year as representatives of the Association 


meeting: 


Judson S. Brown 
Herbert S. Langfeld 
Nicholas Hobbs 
Malcolm G. Preston 
Herbert S. Langfeld 


Lee J. Cronbach 


George A. Kelly 


Harry Helson 


James J. Gibson 


Willis C. Schaefer 


to the special functions indicated: 


lowing members had been reported since the 1950 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Thomas H. Haines 
R. H. Stetson 


FELLOWS 


Hulsey Cason 
Clarence H. Growdon 
Charles I. Mosier 
Miriam C. Pritchard 
Jerome G. Sacks 
Vernon P. Scheidt 
Robert H. Seashore 
Edwin A. Shaw 
Stevenson Smith 
Ellen B. Sullivan 

A. H. Sutherland 
Alexander D. Tendler 


March 2, 1951 
December 4, 1950 


April 30, 1951 
May 12, 1950 
January 16, 1951 
December 9, 1950 
July 21, 1951 
January 18, 1951 
August 27, 1951 
January, 1951 
November 26, 1950 
June 25, 1951 
May 18, 1951 
April 14, 1951 


ASSOCIATES 


Everett G. Brundage 
John M. Campbell 

O. R. Chambers 
Kenneth S. Davenport 
John W. Hancock 
William M. Jobe 
Victor J. MacNeilage 
Charles H. McClure 
Janet D. Perlman 
Clara C. Polley 

Ira D. Scott 

Georgia A. Shattuck 
Caroline McCann Tryon 
Ralph F. Wagner 
Maxine T. Wolfenstein 
George K. Zipf 


May 11, 1951 

May 24, 1951 
February 21, 1951 
March 10, 1951 
May 5, 1951 
January 31, 1951 
January 21, 1951 
November 11, 1950 
November 16, 1950 
May, 1951 
January 15, 1951 
July 17, 1950 
June, 1951 

October 29, 1950 
November 19, 1950 
September 25, 1950 


DELEGATE 


Robert G, Bernreuter 
G. Frederic Kuder 
Keturah E. Whitehurst 
Walter N. Ridley 
Theodore H. Cutler 
Edith A. Davis 

M. Wilford Poulson 


FUNCTION 


Inauguration of the President of Pennsylvania State College 
Inauguration of the President of University of North Carolina 
Inauguration of the President of St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute 
Inauguration of the President of Virginia State College 
Inauguration of the President of Colorado Woman’s College 


Inauguration of the President of College of Idaho 


DATE 


Oct. 5, 1950 
Oct. 8-10, 1950 
Oct, 12, 1950 
Oct. 14, 1950 
Oct. 14, 1950 
Oct. 14, 1950 


John C. Flanagan 


versity 


Inauguration of the President of Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Diamond Jubilee in Commemoration of Founding of Brigham Young Uni- Oct. 16-17, 1950 


Oct. 27-28, 1950 


Arden Frandsen 
Seth Arsenian 

Karl M. Dallenbach 
Roy K. Heintz 
Milton A. Saffir 
Mildred E. Gebhard 
W. C. H, Prentice 


Inauguration of the President of Utah State Agricultural College 
Inauguration of the President of American International College 
Inauguration of the President of Southwestern University 
Centennial Celebration of Miner Teachers College 

Conference of Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 


Annual Meeting of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 


Nov. 3, 1950 
Nov. 8-9, 1950 
Nov. 13-14, 1950 
Mar. 10, 1951 
Mar. 26-29, 1951 
Apr, 6-7, 1951 
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DELEGATE 


Gilbert J. Rich 

Fillmore H. Sanford 

George W. Albee 

Gordon L. Macdonald 

Hermon W. Martin 

Fillmore H. Sanford 

Curtis E. Tuthill 

Carl N. Rexroad 

Stanley G. Estes 

Bertha M. Luckey 

W. S. Bloom 

Maud A. Merrill 
Standards 


Inauguration of the President of Hollins College 

National Conference on U. S. Foreign Policy, Department of State 
Annual Meeting of the American Council on Education 
Inauguration of the President of University of Toledo 
Inauguration of the President of University of Georgia 

Sixth National Conference on Citizenship 


Inauguration of the President of Central College 

Inauguration of the President of Boston University 

One Hundred Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Western Reserve University 
Inauguration of the President of University of Nevada 

Conference of National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional June 27-30, 1951 


FUNCTION DATE 


Apr, 15-16, 1951 
May 2—4, 1951 
May 5, 1951 
May 9, 1951 
May 9, 1951 
May 16-20, 1951 


June 2, 1951 
June 3, 1951 
June 11, 1951 
June 11, 1951 


2. It was announced that the following persons 
had been granted status as Life Members since 
the 1950 meeting: 


C. R. Pendleton 
Albert T. Poffenberger 
Thomas F. Vance 
Frederic L. Wells 
Jesse H. White 
Herbert Woodrow 


William H. Batson 
A. A. Cleveland 
Charles A. Dickinson 
Austin S. Edwards 
David I. Macht 
David Mitchell 


3. It was announced that the following persons 
had resigned since the 1950 meeting: 


FELLOWS 


Siegen K. Chou 
Helen P. Davidson 
Grace E. Munson 


ASSOCIATES 


M. Howard Abrams 
Alpheus B. Allerton 
Robert J. Beitel, Jr. 
Joanna Bodal 

Julius Boonshaft 
Herbert J. Booth 
George K. Borkow 
Beatrice W. Brumer 
Hilda V, Burr 

Betty Jane Carrier 
Violet E. Clark 
Alfred S. Clayton 
Charles S. Clucas 
Milton Cohler 

R. K. Compton 
Charles H. DeGroat 
Lambert DeNooyer 
John L. Droste 
Mary Horan Dull 
T. J. Farr 

Richard W, Faubion 
Barbara M. Fontneau 
Marian M, Geohegan 


Dorothy Ayers Granneberg 


Rochelle Esther Green 


Lucille Guttman 
Margaret Todd Hatch 
Milo W. Henke 
Hazel P. Howland 
En Hsi Hsu 

Ruth R. Hunter 
William A. Hunter 
A. H. Johnson 

Olaf Johnson 

Hilda Agnes Johnson 
Stephen L. Joy 

Ruth M. Joyce 


Miriam Rothenberg Keesan 


Truda G. LaGrone 
Edna Lamson 
Louise Landy 
Joseph S. Lerner 
Arthur R. Mangus 
A. Leila Martin 
Norman Mayer 
James A. McCain 
Diana B. Miller 
Damodar Misra 
Phyllis A. Morris 
Gertrude C. Morrow 


Daniel E. Safier 
Barbara Sanborn 
David G. Schmidt 
John C. Scott 

Stanley H. Seeman 
Leonard Seliger 

Mary M. Simpson 
Marian R. Solomon 
Edward J. Stainbrook 
Eben M. Stubblefield 
Lillian E. Troll 
Gerald W. Vaughan 
R. B. Von Kleinsmid 
Marjorie Wade 
Ernest L. Welborn 
Linda E. Rehm Young 


Joan S. Mueller 

C. Maxwell Myers 
Robert L. Neville 
Leonard Newman 
Eduard Nicolaysen 
Norris G. Nordahl 
Irmgard R. Norden 
Doris R. Olch 
Dortha W. Osborn 
Barbara E. Patten 
Henry S. Pessar 
Beatrice C. Pruski 
Zelta Burrows Reynolds 
Jean Louise Risser 
Charlotte Rice Roden 
Jurgen Ruesch 


4. It was announced that the following mem- 
bers had been reinstated since the 1950 meeting: 


Viola Caprez Ames 
Rachel S. Ball 
Charles R. Langmuir 
Marie Hackl Means 


5. It was announced that 1,370 persons were 
elected Associates of the APA as of January 1, 
1951, as reported in the American Psychologist, 
1951, 6, 35-40 and 141. 

6. It was announced that the following persons 
elected as Associates on January 1, 1951, did not 
confirm their election by payment of their first 
year's dues: 


Peter L. Rabe 


Jack L. Bangs 
Patricia Anne Solberg 


John P. McKee 

29. The Council, upon recommendation of the 
appropriate division and nomination by the Board 
of Directors, elected the Fellows named below. 
Those persons whose names are marked with an 
asterisk were already Fellows, but upon recom- 
mendation of the divisions have been given the 
new titles that follow their names. Those whose 
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names are not marked with an asterisk were 


formerly Associates. 


Isaac M. Altaraz 
*Solomon E. Asch 
Alfred L. Baldwin 
*Josephine Ball 

*A. G. Bayroff 
Harry A. Becker 
*Walter V. Bingham 


*Ruth Bishop 


Wainwright D. Blake 


*Gilbert Brighouse 
Paul J. Brouwer 


*Ralph R. Brown 
*Paul S. Burnham 
*Hilding B. Carlson 
Wendell R. Carlson 
*Evelyn M. Carrington 
*Raymond Bernard Cattell 
Kenneth E. Clark 
*Albert C. Cornsweet 
Herdis L, Deabler 
Max Deutscher 

*Roy Melvin Dorcus 


*Raleigh M. Drake 


*Gertrude P. Driscoll 
*Philip H. DuBois 
William K. Estes 


‘*Paul J. Fay 


* Already an APA Fellow. 


Fellow in Consulting 
Psychology 

Fellow in Personality 
and Social Psychology 

Fellow in Personality 
and Social Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Industrial and 
Business Psychology 

Fellow in Educational 
Psychology 

Fellow in Industrial and 
Business Psychology 

Fellow in the Division of 
Psychologists in Public 
Service 

Fellow in the Division on 
Maturity and Old Age 

Fellow in Esthetics 

Fellow in Industrial and 
Business Psychology 

Fellow in Industrial and 
Business Psychology 

Fellow in Educational 
Psychology 

Fellow in Evaluation and 
Measurement 

Fellow in Clinical Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in the Division on 
Maturity and Old Age 

Fellow in Personality 
and Social Psychology 

Fellow in Evaluation and 
Measurement 

Fellow in Consulting 
Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Clinical Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Consulting 
Psychology 

Fellow in the Society 
for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues 

Fellow in Clinical Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Consulting 
Psychology 

Fellow in Experimental 
Psychology 

Fellow in the Division of 
Psychologists in Public 
Service 


Rita Turchioe Forte 
Wendell R. Garner 
Frederick J. Gaudet 
Albin R. Gilbert 
*Adam R. Gilliland 
*Edward M. Glaser 
Samuel Goldberg 
Donald R. Gorham 


*J. P. Guilford 
Alice Gustav 


*Thomas W. Harrell 
A. Arthur Hartman 


*Karl F. Heiser 


*Ralph Thompson Hinton, Jr. 


Jules D. Holzberg 
Reuben S. Horlick 
John E. Horrocks 
*Elizabeth B. Hurlock 


*Paul E. Johnson 


*Clifford E. Jurgensen 
Goldie Ruth Kaback 


*Noble H. Kelley 


*Isabelle V. Kendig 
*Howard H. Kendler 
*Willard A. Kerr 
*George S. Klein 
Charles Anthony Knehr 


David Kopel 


Fellow in Clinical Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Experimental 
Psychology 

Fellow in Consulting 
Psychology 

Fellow in Personality 
and Social Psychology 

Fellow in the Division on 
Maturity and Old Age 

Fellow in Evaluation and 
Measurement 

Fellow in Clinical Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Clinical Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Esthetics 

Fellow in Counseling and 
Guidance 

Fellow in Personality and 
Social Psychology: 

Fellow in Clinical Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Consulting 
Psychology 

Fellow in Consulting 
Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Clinical Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Educational 
Psychology 

Fellow in the Division on 
Maturity and Old Age 

Fellow in the Society 
for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues 

Fellow in Evaluation and 
Measurement 

Fellow in Clinical Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Consulting 
Psychology 

Fellow in Counseling and 
Guidance 

Fellow in Consulting 
Psychology 

Fellow in Personality and 
Social Psychology 

Fellow in Personality and 
Social Psychology 

Fellow in Personality and , 
Social Psychology 

Fellow in Experimental 
Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Consulting 
Psychology 

Fellow in the Division 0? 
Maturity and Old Age 


» 


*Wilam C. Krathwohl 


Maurice H. Krout 


*G. Frederic Kuder 
*Bernard Locke 
*Kenneth Loemker 


Leo Lowenthal 


*John W. Macmillan 
Iver N. Madsen 
*Norman R. F, Maier 
*Stanley S. Marzolf 
Eugene T. McDonald 
*George Meyer 
*Charles E. Meyers 
*Charles M. Morris 
*Aaron B, Nadel 
Gwynne Nettler 

C. Esco Obermann 
*Leon A. Pennington 
Harold B. Pepinsky 
*Henry Nelson Peters 
Luigi Petrullo 

Leslie Phillips 

Paul Churchill Polmantier 
"Rutherford B. Porter 
Adam Poruben, Jr. 


Pandhari-Nath Prabhu 


E. Terry Prothro 
*Glenn V, Ramsey 


Evelyn Raskin 
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Fellow in Counseling and 
Guidance 

Fellow in Personality and 
Social Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Industrial and 
Business Psychology 

Fellow in Consulting 
Psychology 

Fellow in the Division on 
Maturity and Old Age 

Fellow in the Society 
for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues 

Fellow in Industrial and 
Business Psychology 

Fellow in Evaluation and 
Measurement 

Fellow in Industrial and 
Business Psychology 

Fellow in the Division 
of School Psychologists 

Fellow in the Division 
of School Psychologists 

Fellow in Consulting 
Psychology 

Fellow in Educational 
Psychology 

Fellow in Consulting 
Psychology 

Fellow in Military Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Personality and 
Social Psychology 

Fellow in Counseling and 
Guidance 

Fellow in Consulting 
Psychology 

Fellow in Counseling and 
Guidance 

Fellow in Consulting 
Psychology 

Fellow in Industrial and 
Business Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Counseling and 
Guidance 

Fellow in Clinical Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Evaluation and 
Measurement 

Fellow in the Society 
for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues 

Fellow in Personality and 
Social Psychology 

Fellow in Counseling and 
Guidance 

Fellow in Evaluation and 
Measurement 


Joseph J. Ray 


*Wilbert S. Ray 


*H. H. Remmers 
LaVange H. Richardson 
Gordon Lee Riley 
Henry D. Rinsland 


S. Oliver Roberts 


*James T. Russell 
Hartwell E. Scarbrough 


*Emanuel K. Schwartz 


*Richard Sears 
*Robert B. Selover 
*Laurance F, Shaffer 


*Eugene Louis Shepard 


Eugenia C. Shereshevski-Shere 


Phil Sheridan Shurrager 
*Henry L. Sisk 


*B, F, Skinner 
*Harry L. Stein 


*Edward I. Strongin 
Ross J. Thalheimer 
Loh Seng Tsai 


Sister Mary Amatora 
Tschechtelin 


*Dorothy Van Alstyne 
*Robert Y. Walker 


Seymour Wapner 
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Fellow in Industrial and 
Business Psychology 
Fellow in the Society 
for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues 

Fellow in Personality and 
Social Psychology 

Fellow in Counseling and 
Guidance 

Fellow in Clinical Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Educational 
Psychology 

Fellow in the Division on 
Childhood and Ado- 
lescence 

Fellow in Industrial and 
Business Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Personality and 
Social Psychology 

Felow in the Society 
for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues 

Fellow in Clinical Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Industrial and 
Business Psychology 

Fellow in Consulting 
Psychology 

Fellow in Educational 
Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Experimental 
Psychology 

Fellow in Industrial and 
Business Psychology 

Fellow in Esthetics 

Fellow in Counseling and 
Guidance 

Fellow in Clinical Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Clinical Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Experimental 
Psychology 


Fellow in the Division on 
Childhood and Ado- 
lescence 

Fellow in Personality and 
Social Psychology 

Fellow in Educational 
Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Industrial and 
Business Psychology 

Fellow in Experimental 
Psychology 
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Fellow in Personality and 
Social Psychology 
Fellow in Counseling and 


*Goodwin Watson 


*Alexander G. Wesman 


. Guidance 

M. Erik Wright Fellow in Clinical Psy- 
chology 

*Frederick Wyatt Fellow in the Society 


for the Psychological 

Study of Social Issues 

30. The Council approved, upon recommenda- 

tion of the Board of Directors, that action on one 

recommendation for Fellowship status be deferred 

pending submission of further evidence. If the 

evidence is satisfactory to a subcommittee of the 

Board of Directors, his nomination will be con- 
sidered approved. 


REPORT OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY 
To the Council of Representatives: 


The Board of Directors met March 2, 3, and 4, 
and May 22, 1951. Both meetings were held at 
the Hotel Statler in New York City. The follow- 
ing members were present at both meetings: 
Robert R. Sears, J. McV. Hunt, Carroll L. Shartle, 
Carl I. Hovland, E. Lowell Kelly, Rensis Likert, 
Jean W. Macfarlane, Robert L. Thorndike, Ruth S. 
Tolman, and Dorothy C. Adkins. Fillmore H. 
Sanford represented the Central Office at both 
meetings. 

The following report describes actions taken 
since the 1950 meetings, 


A, REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR 1950 


At the March meeting, the Treasurer presented 
the audited financial report, which the Board voted 
to accept. 

B. MEMBERSHIP 


1. Procedures and principles for electing as- 
sociates. The Board at its March meeting con- 
sidered a statement of the principles followed 
by the subcommittee of the Board in examining 
applicants for Associate membership, and some 
additional principles suggested by the Central Of- 
fice staff. The Board moved the adoption and 
publication of these principles: 


(a) Private practice in- counseling or psycho- 
therapy which is unsupervised by either a qualified 
psychologist or psychiatrist is not experience to be 
counted under the Requirement Alternative 3 (one 
year of graduate study in psychology plus one year 
of professional employment in psychology). 
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(b) Experience received previous to graduate 
training is not acceptable, but experience obtained 
concurrently with graduate work is acceptable 
under Alternative 3. 

(c) When a person has one year of training 
in a department of psychology from which he re- 
ceived an MA, that year will answer the require- 
ment of a year of graduate training. On the other 
hand, when a person has taken training in a related 
field or in several departments over the course of 
several years, 30 hours defines a year of graduate 
training. 

(d) When an applicant is a graduate student 
in a department of psychology, is continuing his 
training, and is endorsed by his teachers, two years 
of graduate training is sufficient psychology to 
elect. 

(e) In considering applications under Alterna- 
tive 2 (2 years of graduate study in psychology), 
emphasis should be placed on work with psychol- 
ogy as a major. 

(f) When APA members endorse an applicant 
under Alternative 4, they should write full state- 
ments about the applicant and give reasons for his 
acceptance. 

(g) There must be a total of two calendar years 
of psychological study, or study and work, beyond 
the baccalaureate degree. 


2. Ethical standards for membership. The 
Board voted to refer to the Policy and Planning 
Board the question of how to write membership re- 
quirements to include a statement of ethical stan- 
dards and to give the APA legal protection if it 
rejects applicants on ethical grounds. 

3. Publication of names of endorsers. The 
Board voted to send to the Council with the names 
of applicants for Associate the names of their 
endorsers, in order to give Council members an 
opportunity to object or raise questions. The 
Board voted to change from September 15 19 
August 1 the deadline for receipt of applications. 
It is thus expected that the Board will have some 


information from the Council by the time it acts 

on applications. 
4. Requirements for election of fellows. It has 
ected 


been proposed that distinguished persons be € É 
directly as Fellows. The Board at its March E 
ing voted to ask the Policy and Planning Boat 


to consider this proposal, if it has not already done 


so, when it next considers the By-Laws. 


| 
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The Secretary of Division 12 reported that that 
Division had recommended for Fellow status per- 
sons who have not met the requirement of five 
years of post-doctoral experience. All were above 
the age of 35, had had long experience in psy- 
chology, and had taken a PhD after their experi- 
ence. The Board rejected six of seven such can- 
didates. The Board at its March meeting voted 
to bring this problem to the attention of the Policy 
and Planning Board as requiring changes in the 
By-Laws. Prior to action by the Policy and Plan- 
ning Board, the Board voted in favor of the prin- 
ciple of not penalizing persons with recent PhD’s if 
they would be acceptable as Fellows under the 
“exceptional case” provision of the By-Laws. 

5, Honorary membership for distinguished for- 
eigners. It has been proposed that the APA give 
honorary membership to distinguished foreigners. 
The Board at its March meeting voted to request 
the Policy and Planning Board to consider this 
possibility, if it has not already done so, when 
it next considers the By-Laws. 

6. Action on membership applications. At its 
March meeting the Board elected several persons 
to Associate status in accordance with recom- 
mendations of a Board subcommittee. The Board 
reinstated the membership of one member. It de- 
ferred action in one case until the applicant has 
completed his training. Action on a second case 
was tabled at the May meeting because the Board 
was unable to reach a decision on it. 


C. PUBLICATION MATTERS 

l. Financial aspects of APA journals. At its 
March meeting the Board considered a summary 
Teport on the finances of APA journals which re- 
vealed that nearly 80 per cent of dues are returned 
to the members in the form of publications. It was 
noted that journal prices may need to be increased 
Soon because publication costs have steadily risen 
Without sufficient rise in circulation to keep unit 
Costs: low. 

The possibility of increasing subscription prices 
of APA journals again was briefly considered at 
the Board’s May meeting. It was agreed that the 
Executive Secretary would refer questions related 
to this problem to the Finance Committee. It was 
noted that raising subscription prices to non-mem- 
ber subscribers may run counter to postal regula- 
tions unless subscription prices to members are 
also raised, 
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2. Journal rates to students. The Board at its 
March meeting approved continuation of the cur- 
rent $7.50 rate for Students. 

3. “Enforced” subscription to Psychological Bul- 
letin. At its March meeting the Board considered 
at length the question of providing the American 
Psychologist, Psychological Abstracts, and the Psy- 
chological Bulletin to all members, as is the current 
practice. A few members have expressed them- 
selves in favor of free choice of journals to mem- 
bers. The provision of the first two journals to all 
members is covered in the By-Laws. It was de- 
cided that the Executive Secretary would check as 
to whether or not the Policy and Planning Board 
had considered also including the Psychological 
Bulletin among the journals to be distributed to all 
members when it acted on changes in the By-Laws. 
The greater expense of free choice of journals to 
the APA was noted. The Board agreed that the 
Executive Secretary should comment on this prob- 
lem in the American Psychologist, and referred its 
discussion of the problem to the Policy and Plan- 
ning Board for consideration when the By-Laws 
are next reviewed. 

4. Publication space for material on teaching 
aids. It has been suggested that space in APA 
publications be assigned to papers and information 
relating to methods of teaching, new films, and 
other teaching aids. The Board referred this ques- 
tion to the Committee on Publications. 

5. Editor of the American Psychologist. At its 
May meeting the Board nominated Fillmore H. 


' Sanford as editor of the American Psychologist. 


The Board voted to recommend to the Council 
that Dr. Sanford's term as editor be coterminous 
with his term as Executive Secretary. 

6. A psychological journal for South America. 
Dr. Horacio Rimoldi, who is establishing a new 
Department of Psychology at the Universidad de 
la Republica, Montevideo, Uruguay, has proposed 
to reprint in a Spanish journal, for use in Central 
and South America, articles appearing in APA 
publications. The Board at its March meeting voted 
to refer this matter to the Committee on Publications 
with the idea that the APA will agree to make 
articles available for reprinting if the Committee 
on Publications sees no objection and with the pro- 
vision that the question will be reviewed from time 
to time to insure that quality is maintained in such 
a journal. 
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7. Agreement with the owner of the Journal 
of Educational Psychology. At the March Board 
meeting, the Executive Secretary reported that Mr. 

Buchholz of Warwick and York had not approved 
a draft of an agreement concerning disposal of the 
Journal of Educational Psychology that had been 
prepared by the APA. Mr. Buchholz submitted a 
new draft of an agreement which the Board con- 
sidered. The Board voted that if in the opinion 
of the APA’s legal counsel the proposal made by 
Warwick and York regarding the Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology presents no legal difficulties, the 
APA accept it and that a resolution of acceptance 
be sent to Warwick and York by the Executive 
Secretary. At the May Board meeting, the Execu- 
tive Secretary reported that the proposal had been 
checked with the APA’s lawyer, who felt that the 
agreement was sound. The agreement binds the 
APA to purchase the journal, in case of Mr. Buch- 
holz’s retirement or death, or to approve any other 
purchaser. 

8. APA Directory. At the March meeting the 
Board voted to include Foreign Affiliates in the 1952 
Directory, but not non-member psychologists. 

9. Publication on “Careers in Psychology.” At 
the March meeting the Board voted to encourage 
Drs. Dael and Helen Wolfle to proceed with the 
preparation of a manuscript on “Careers in Psy- 
chology.” The Board agreed that the Executive 
Secretary and the Treasurer should work out with 
the Wolfles detailed plans for publishing the man- 
uscript. 


D. CENTRAL OFFICE 


1. Appointment of the Executive Secretary. At 
its March meeting the Board reappointed Dr. Fill- 
more H. Sanford as Executive Secretary for a two- 
year term beginning September 1, 1951. 

2. Central Office personnel. The Board at its 
March meeting authorized the Executive Secretary 
to appoint two full-time professional employees 
to fill anticipated vacancies. At its May meeting, 
the Board approved the appointment of Dr. George 
W. Albee as Assistant Executive Secretary and Dr. 
Lorraine Bouthilet as managing editor of the 
American Psychologist. 4 

3. Joint appointment with NRC. At the March 
meeting the Executive Secretary reported on the 
possibility that a half-time position for a psychol- 
ogist would be established in the Division of An- 
thropology and Psychology of the National Re- 
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search Council. The Board approved in principle 


the APA’s making of a joint appointment with 


the NRC. 

4. Central Office staff person for the state as- 
sociations. The Executive Committee of the Con- 
ference of State Psychological Associations has 
recommended that the Board establish a half-time 
billet in the Central Office for a person to serve as 
Executive Secretary for the Conference. The 
Board at its March meeting considered but did 
not act formally on this proposal. The Board felt 
that it needed facts before deciding to have an 
Executive Secretary for the Conference. It re- 
quested Dr. Sanford to report in September 1952 
on the detailed facts of how state societies operate, 
and on their potential role in the development of 
American psychology. The Board proposed that a 
person be added to the Central Office staff and as- 
signed the task of preparing this report as well as 
that of performing necessary staff work for state 
associations. It voted to request the Conference 
that the $1,000 previously allocated to it be de- 
voted to this function. 

5. Central Office secretary for divisions. At its 
March meeting the Board considered a recom- 
mendation from Division 12, also endorsed by 
Division 13, that the Central Office handle much of 
the routine of divisional business, which is some- 
times burdensome to divisional secretaries. The 
Board approved the proposal in principle and in- 
structed the Executive Secretary. to implement 
whatever action was desired by the divisions. The 
Executive Secretary was requested to write to the 
Board before taking final action. The Executive 
Secretary reported at the May meeting that the 
divisions had been polled as to their desires with 
respect to a Central Office secretary to handle 
division business. About half of the divisions ap- 
proved, half did not. It was noted that there was 
no possibility for immediate action, because of 
present space limitations, and that divisions were 
being asked to consider the matter further in Sep- 
tember. 

6. Letters of thanks. 
meeting passed a motion that letters of thanks 
past services be sent from the Board of Directors 
to Dr. Karl Heiser and to Dr. Helen Wolfle. 

7. Report of Subcommittee Appointed to Recom- 
mend Central Office Personnel Policies. At the 
March Board meeting a Board subcommittee, COn- 
sisting of Dr. Adkins, Chairman, Dr. Likert, and 


The Board at its May 
for 
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Dr. Shartle, reported that an arrangement had been 
made through the Executive Secretary to have Dr. 
Edward T. Raney do an administrative survey of 
the office of the Executive Secretary. The results 
of this survey became available while the Board 
meetings were in progress, but there had been no 
opportunity for the Board and the Central Office 
staff to consider the recommendation it contains. 
Accordingly, it was agreed that the Committee 
would be continued to consider later proposals to 
be made by the Executive Secretary. In the mean- 
time, the Board took the following actions: 


(a) Instructed the Executive Secretary to take 
immediate steps to have APA employees covered 
under Social Security and to look into additional 
retirement plans. 

(b) Instructed the Executive Secretary to ar- 
range coverage of all APA employees under Work- 
men’s Compensation. 

(c) Authorized the Executive Secretary to see 
that the APA gets all necessary insurance for APA 
properties and employees. 

(d) Approved a motion to the effect that it is 
the sense of the Board that ordinarily commitments 
to professional employees shall not be made for 
terms longer than that of the Executive Secretary. 

(e) Approved a budget of $300 for the Com- 
mittee on Central Office Affairs. 

At the Board’s May meeting, the chairman of 
the subcommittee reported on a meeting held on 
May 21 and submitted the following recommenda- 
tions, which the Board approved: 

(f) That TIAA be continued on an optional 
basis for any professional person who becomes an 
APA employee. 

(g) That in the case of new APA employees the 
Executive Secretary is to inform the Board of the 
action contemplated, including information on 
Proposed title of the position and the duties and 
à statement that he proposes to go ahead with the 
action unless he receives objections within a spec- 
ified time (perhaps a week). 

(h) That federal government policies on annual 
leave, including the 90-day limit on accumulated 
leave, be followed and that the desirability of sick 
leave be further considered. 

(i) That the Executive Secretary report to the 
Board annually on Central Office affairs—size of 
Staff, functions, etc with a view to answering the 
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questions of how the office is set up and how it is 
serving the APA's purposes. 

(j) That the Board should reaffirm the principle 
adopted at its March meeting that the terms of 
professional employees should be limited to the 
term of the Executive Secretary. 

It was also reported at the May meeting that the 
APA now has Workmen's Compensation coverage 
and on July 1 is applying for Social Security. The 
Executive Secretary had indicated that most of the 
professional employees have not been concerned 
about TIAA. 


8. Manual on personnel practices. The Board 
voted that the Executive Secretary should prepare 
a manual on personnel practices to be submitted 
to the Board for action at a subsequent date. 

9. Continuation of Subcommittee on Central Of- 


-fice Affairs. The Board voted to continue the Sub- 


committee on Central Office Affairs until the com- 
pletion of the manual on personnel practices. 


E. FUTURE MEETINGS 


1. Meetings for 1951, 1952, and 1953. It was 
reported at the March Board meeting that the 
1951 meetings would be August 31 to September 5. 
The Board voted to schedule the 1952 meetings 
also over the Labor Day weekend. It was reported 
to the Board that the APA has accepted the in- 
vitation of Michigan State College to meet there 
in 1953. 

2. Possible locations for 1954 meetings. ‘The 
Executive Secretary was instructed to prepare a 
statement for action by Council in September on 
the possibilities of New York, Montreal, and Los 
Angeles, with considerations affecting the decision. 


F. BUILDING COMMITTEE 


1. Negotiations for a building. At the March 
Board meeting, the Building Committee reported 
in detail on a property in Washington which APA 
might wish to consider purchasing for its head- 
quarters. The Board moved that the matter of 
bargaining for this building be placed in the hands 
of the Building Committee, subject to the approval 
of APA's legal counsel, and authorized the Com- 
mittee to proceed with bargaining at the lowest 
possible price. The Board approved an upper limit 
to be expended for the purchase of this building. 
The Board authorized the Building Committee to pay 
a bargaining agent a reasonable fee, preferably on a 
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per diem basis, for his services. It empowered the 
Building Committee to spend up to $300 for its 
expenses. The Board instructed the Executive 
Secretary to consult with the Building Committee 
on the sum to be spent on furniture and moving, 
up to a maximum of $10,000. The President 
directed the Executive Secretary to see what could 
be done about recovering the $5,000 the APA had 
deposited in the AAAS Building Fund. 

The Board received further reports on the ques- 

_ tion of purchase of a building for the APA between 
the March and May meetings. The first building 
considered was not available for a price at or below 
the upper limit the Board had approved, but the 
Building Committee had been instructed to nego- 
tiate for the purchase of another building at 1726 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 

At the May Board meeting, the Executive Sec- 
retary reported that the authorized provisional 
offer of $90,000 for property at 1726 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., had been accepted, and that action 
by the Fire Inspector and the D. C. Board of 
Zoning Adjustment was scheduled for May 28 and 
May 29, respectively. (It was later reported by 
mail that there had been some delay and unforeseen 
difficulties with respect to these actions. The Zon- 
ing Board had refused permission for APA to oc- 
cupy the property. This decision, upon advice from 
the APA counsel, was later appealed but the ap- 
peal was denied.) 3 

2. Budget for House Committee. 'The Board 
approved a budget of $300 for the House Com- 
mittee whose function was to advise on the re- 
furbishing and furnishing of a building that might 
be purchased in the future. 


G. TRAINING IN PSYCHOLOGY 


1. Committee on Training in Clinical Psychol- 
ogy. A new report was available at the March 
Board meeting from the Committee on Training 
in Clinical Psychology. Dr. Karl Heiser was pres- 
ent to give an oral report on the Committee’s work 
and an interpretation of its function. 

"The Board approved the following procedures as 
recommended by the Committee: 


(1) Since programs which were given a rating 
of “C” in the 1949-50 evaluations were reported to 
the Veterans Administration, the U. S. Public 
Health Service, and the Army as “temporarily ap- 
proved” but did not appear on the list of “Ap- 
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proved Doctoral Training Programs in Clinical 
Psychology" (American Psychologist, November, 
1950), a number of departments have raised ques- 
tions about the meaning of the “C” rating. In 
order to eliminate this ambiguity, the Committee 
unanimously voted: $ 


That the ratings this year be on a three-point scale: 
Approval, Class I; Approval, Class II; Disapproval, 
Class III; with the understanding that Class I shall 
include previous A and A — ratings; Class II, B and 
C ratings; and Class III, D ratings. 

That we recommend the publication this year of the 
names of all departments with programs which are 
rated as Class I or Class II but not those which are 
rated Class III; and that Class I and Class II schools 
be published as a single alphabetized list, with schools 
distinguished only by (I) or (II) appearing after the 
name of the school, 


(2) The operational distinction between A and 
A- (Class I) programs and B and C (Class II) pro- 
grams has been that the former were approved 
for a period of three years and the latter for a 
period of one year. This distinction has meant 
that B and C schools had to be visited annually, 
and it is now apparent that while some of these 
schools are still rapidly improving, others are likely 
to stabilize at or near their present levels. Since 
continued annual revisiting of the latter schools 
does not seem likely to serve any very useful pur- 
pose, the following motions were made and passed: 


That hereafter all approved (Class I and Class II) 
training programs will be evaluated annually but that 
this evaluation may be either on the basis of a visit 
or an interim report. 

That no change in rating will be made on the basis 
of an interim report only and that, in the event that 
the change is from a higher to a lower category, it will 
be made only after a year's warning from the Com- 
mittee. 

That all approved departments be routinely visited 
once every five years (approximately), according to 4 
staggered schedule to be worked out with a view to 
the convenience of the departments and economy of 
Committee time and expense; and that, under special 
circumstances, either a department or the Committee 
may initiate evaluation visits after an interval shorter 
that five years. Evaluation visits may be jnitiated at 
any time by a department with a disapproved or 4 
previously unevaluated program. 

That failure of a department to make interim ře- 
ports or to accept visits will be taken as signifying that 
the department wishes to discontinue its participation 
in the evaluation procedure of the Association; and that 
it will thereafter not be regarded as an evaluated de- 
partment. 
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(3) Some dissatisfaction was expressed with the 


past practice of notifying governmental agencies of ` 


ratings made by the Committee before the depart- 
ments concerned are notified. It was therefore 
voted “that hereafter governmental agencies will 
not be so notified prior to notification of depart- 
ments.” 

The Board tabled the recommendation of the 
Committee that the type of visiting procedure de- 
scribed in the report be initiated next year with 20 
internship centers, pending action of a possible 
new committee on graduate and professional train- 

‘ing. Similarly, the Board tabled the Committee's 
recommendations concerning the size and constitu- 
tion of the Committee. 

2. Tentative CTCP budget. The Board ap- 
proved a tentative budget of $14,000 for the Com- 
mittee for next year (even though the proposal to 
make practicum visits had been tabled), the de- 
tails to be worked out later. 

3. Postdoctoral training programs. The Board 
voted to request the USPHS to give special con- 
sideration to the support of postdoctoral programs 
in psychotherapy for psychologists who are in- 
terested in research and training in this area. 
(The Board did not accept the Committee’s recom- 
mendation to include those who are interested in 
research, training, and practice in this area.) - 

4. Supplementary budget for CTCP. At its 
May meeting, the Board approved a request for a 
supplementary budget for this Committee in the 
amount of $200. 

5. Committee on Standards of Training of Psy- 
chologists. At its March meeting, the Board ac- 
cepted the report of the Committee on Standards 
of Training of Psychologists. It considered the 
recommendations made in the report relative to the 
desirability of clarifying the roles of various com- 


mittees concerned with training. In particular, it, 


Considered the interrelations of the Committee on 
Training in Clinical Psychology, the Committee 
on Standards of Training of Psychologists, and the 
Committee on Intraprofessional Relationships in 
Psychology. There was extensive discussion of the 
toles of these committees and, in particular, of the 
desirability of performing some of the functions of 
the Committee on Training in Clinical Psychology 
In other areas of psychology. 

6. New Committee on Graduate and Professional 
Training in Psychology. On the basis of the dis- 
Cussion reported above, the Board at its March 
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meeting appointed a Board subcommittee to work 
with the Executive Secretary on plans for a Com- 
mittee on Graduate and Professional Training in 
Psychology, and to get a slate of names to propose 
for the committee members, chairman, and a staff 
employee, and to explore sources for financing the 
work of such a committee. The Committee ap- 
pointed consisted of Dr. Sears (Chairman), Dr. 
Kelly, Dr. Hovland, and Dr. Sanford. The Board 
authorized a budget of $500 for this subcommittee. 

At the May Board meeting, the Executive Sec- 
retary reported that on a mail vote, the Board had 
voted general approval of the plan submitted by 
the Committee. The question of the amount to 
be requested of USPHS and the amount USPHS 
would regard as reasonable was discussed at some 
length. The Board approved $15,000 as the 
amount to be requested of USPHS, $10,000 as the 
amount to be contributed by APA. 

The organization of an overall training Board 
was discussed, with several subcommittees as fol- 
lows: Undergraduate Training; Doctoral Training; 
Subdoctoral Training; Practicum—Clinical; In- 
dustrial; Psychology for Other Professions. 

The Executive Secretary was instructed to revise 
the report of the Board’s Committee in the light 
of Board discussion and to prepare a report to 
submit by mail to the Council during the summer. 
The Executive Secretary was also instructed to 
transmit at once to USPHS a request for funds to 
support the proposed program. 

It was contemplated that a staff officer at a 
policy level would be needed to work with the 
Board and the various subcommittees. 

7. Request of Division 17 for funds for its coun- 
selor training program. It was reported at the May 
meeting that the Board had approved by mail vote 
a budget of $500 to meet the request of Division 17 
for funds to support its counselor training program, 
It was noted that this proposal fits in with the 
broader APA training program referred to under 
6 above and that the Board's action this year does 
not imply continuation of support later. Nor 
should approval of this request set a precedent for 
APA financial support for divisional projects. The 
Board expressed the point of view that a report 
on Division 17’s project should be made directly 
to the Board. It was suggested that the Executive 
Secretary incorporate the sense of the Board’s 
discussion in a letter to Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn. 

8. Committee of Departments Offering Doctoral 
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Training. The Board had voted by mail on the 
changed name of this committee and the question 
of approving the By-Laws it has developed, but 
several Board members expressed doubts and reser- 
vations. It was noted that this group does not 
appear to be properly a committee; rather it is 
perhaps more like a division. It was felt by some 
of the Board that a group whose membership is 
determined apart from the APA cannot legally 
be an APA committee; it was suggested that per- 
haps we need a section on the administration of 
university training programs and that the problem 
of MA training should not be by-passed. The 
Board instructed the Executive Secretary to inform 
the Committee of Departments Offering Doctoral 
Training of the attitude of the Board that the 
present organization and procedures of the Com- 
mittee are illegal. 

9. Coordination of questionnaires to be sent to 
psychologists. The plethora of questionnaires 
reaching psychologists (especially department 
chairmen) and the duplication among them was 
discussed at the March Board meeting. The Board 
voted to appoint a committee to examine and co- 
ordinate questionnaires to be sent to psychologists, 
all members to be located in the same place for 
convenience of meeting. The Board voted to ask 
Dr. Willis C. Schaeffer, Dr. Dwight W. Chapman, 
Jr. (Chairman), and Dr. Jack Elinson to serve on 
this committee. The Board voted that the Amer- 
ican Psychologist should announce the formation 
of such a committee and its recommendation that 
all questionnaires to be answered by psychologists 
be sent to this committee. The Board recommends 
that all psychologists feel no obligation to respond 


to questionnaires not cleared through this com- 
mittee. 


H. UTILIZATION OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 


1. Ad Hoc Committee on the Utilization of Psy- 
chologists. At its March meeting, after lengthy 
discussion of long-term trends in psychology, the 
Board voted to authorize formation of an Ad Hoc 
Committee on the Utilization of Psychologists, with 
a membership of up to seven persons, not necessar- 
ily all to be appointed at once. It approved a 
budget of $1,000 for a two- or three-day con- 
ference of this committee. The first assignment of 
the committee was to explore existing problems of 
supply and of demand for psychologists and decide 
whether or not a full-time person is needed to 
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facilitate the work of a long-term committee on 
utilization. 

The Ad Hoc Committee on the Utilization of 
Psychologists was appointed and met during the 
period between the March and May Board meet- 
ings, giving special attention to the problems of 
supply and demand arising out of the national 
emergency. The Board at its May meeting dis- 
cussed this committee's report. The Committee 
recommended several administrative actions on the 
part of the Central Office but was of the opinion 
that immediate need for APA action is not press- 
ing. The Committee did not feel that we need now 
anything equivalent to an Office of Psychological 
Personnel or that we need an additional full-time 
person to handle problems arising out of the emer- 
gency. Necessary APA functions can be performed 
by Central Office staff. The Board accepted the 
Committee's report with thanks. 


I. NEW COMMITTEE TO ADVISE THE EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY ON PROBLEMS OF LEGISLATION 
RELATING TO LICENSING OR CERTIFYING 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


At its March meeting, the Board agreed that 
Board members should not, as Board members, 
write letters on such matters as state legislation, 
but that they are free to write as individuals. 

At the May Board meeting, the status of various 
state licensing bills was reviewed. The question of 
what kind of policy the APA should have was dis- 
cussed at length. It was pointed out that the Con- 
ference of State Psychological Associations has à 
model bill which has been circulated, and reference 
was made to Dr. Dael Wolfle's article in the Amer- 
ican Psychologist. The Board voted that the policy 
will be that the APA as an organization does not 
initiate action for licensing, but in case action has 
+ been initiated from other sources the APA will pis 
vide appropriate support to aid in the prevention 
of restrictive legislation. 

The Board voted that a committee be appointed 
to advise the Executive Secretary on problems of 
legislation relating to licensing or certifying psy- 
chologists, this committee to consist of Dr. Alvin 
Zander, Chairman, Dr. Arthur Combs, and De 
Karl Heiser. It was agreed that the Executive 
Secretary might add a person in private practice. 
The Board approved a budget of $500 for this 
committee. 5 + 


— 
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J. OTHER ACTIONS RELATING TO COMMITTEES 


1. Committee on Ethical Standards in Psychol- 
ogy. Previous practice has been to publish the 
material prepared by the Committee on Ethical 
Standards in Psychology tentatively for comments 
and then finally in the American Psychologist. 
The Board at its March meeting approved the 
Committee’s recommendation that its material be 
published tentatively in the American Psychologist 
and later collected for publication in the form of 
a book. 

2. Committee on Standards for Psychological 
Service Centers. At its March meeting, the Board 
discussed the desirability of a pilot study in the 
development of standards for psychological service 
centers. Some consideration was given to asking 
state societies to make surveys and report their ex- 
periences. The problems of differing standards and 
policies were recognized, however. It was agreed 
to invite the Connecticut State Psychological So- 
ciety to undertake a pilot study. 

3. Convention Program Committee. It was re- 
ported at the May Board meeting that the Policy 
and Planning Board recommends that the Con- 
vention Program Committee or the Convention 
Manager survey available meeting space and tell 
each division how much space it can have. The 
Policy and Planning Board suggests that we in- 
vestigate the types of programs other organiza- 
tions of our size have and that perhaps state as- 
sociations could give more attention to scientific 
papers. Under the new By-Laws, the Program 
Committee can handle the problem as it wants to. 
It was reported that the Policy and Planning Board 
thought possibly we should change the whole plan 
of the program, pushing much of it back to the 
State and regional levels. It was decided that all 
materials relating to program planning, including 
the Policy and Planning Board’s recommendations, 
would be turned over to a new Program Committee 
ii be elected this summer and to meet in Septem- 
er, 

4. Ad Hoc Committee on Activities of State 
Psychological Associations. The Board at its 
March meeting accepted the report of the Ad Hoc 
Committee on Activities of State Psychological As- 
Sociations. The report recommends that a full- 
time Secretary for the Conference of State Psy- 
ca Associations be appointed in the Central 

fice, 
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5. Committee on Public Relations. A budget of 
$300 for the Committee on Public Relations was 
approved by the Board at its March meeting. 

6. Committee on Test Standards. It was re- 
ported at the May meeting that.the Board had 
approved by mail vote a budget of $900 for the 
Committee on Test Standards. 

7. Committee on Royalty Funds. It was re- 
ported at the May Board meeting that Dr. Calvin 
P. Stone had accepted the Chairmanship of the 
Committee on Royalty Funds, which was to report 
in August. 

8. Committee on the Relation of Psychology to 
Psychiatry. The Board at its March meeting de- 
layed action on selecting a slate for the Committee 
on the Relation of Psychology to Psychiatry until 
September. The President read a letter from Dr. 
Shakow proposing a conference of some people 
from this committee, some from ABEPP, and some 
from CTCP to consider the problem of the relations 
of the two professions. The Board approved the 
following persons to constitute an Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Relations with the Medical Profession 
with a budget of $1,500: E. Lowell Kelly, Chair- 
man, David Shakow, Carlyle F. Jacobsen, Joseph 
M. Bobbitt, J. McV. Hunt, Dael Wolfle, Rensis 
Likert, Fillmore H. Sanford, and Arthur W. 
Combs. 

9. Committee on Relations with Speech Pathol- 
ogists. At its March meeting the Board voted to 
establish a committee of six, a slate of twelve to be 
presented to the Council in two lists, speech psy- 
chologists and non-speech psychologists. 


K. MISCELLANEOUS ACTIONS 


1. APA regulations. The Board has received a 
document in two parts: (a) a digest of past Board 
and Council actions prepared by the Recording 
Secretary and the Executive Secretary in the sum- 
mer of 1950 at the direction of the Board and 
(b) a set of proposed regulations, in large part 
reflecting actual practice but not the subject of 


‘actual Board or Council action, prepared in the 


Central Office. The Board at its March meeting 
voted that the digest of regulations that have been 
acted upon should be kept up to date and made 
available in mimeographed form to appropriate 
people. It was understood that proposed new 
regulations can be brought up for action as occa- 
sion arises. 
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2. Proposed file on disciplinary cases in the 
Central Office. Division 12 has moved that the 
Board consider establishing in the Central Office a 
file of all disciplinary actions taken by divisions 
and that such a file be open to any appropriate 
organization requesting information concerning 
disciplinary cases. The Board at its March meet- 
ing discussed several aspects of this proposal. The 
Board agreed informally to discuss the question 
with the APA’s legal counsel and with representa- 
tives of the Ethics Committee and to prepare a 
written report for later action. 

3. Dates for mailing ballots. Dr. Seymour Sara- 
son has suggested that APA ballots be mailed dur- 
ing the academic year to insure their receipt by 
academic people. It was pointed out that it is 
too late to change the dates for this year’s ballots 
but that such action may be taken later. 

4, Assignment of numbers of representatives to 
APA divisions. The Executive Secretary reported 
that the Division on the Teaching of Psychology 
has gained one representative and the Division on 
Educational Psychology lost one. The Board ap- 
proved the assignment of numbers of representa- 
tives to the divisions at its March meeting. 

5. Report of the Committee to Review the 
Evidence Presented in the Tenure Investigation of 
Ralph Gundlach at the University of Washington. 
It was noted at the March meeting that the Board 
had voted by mail to accept the report of the Com- 
mittee to Review the Evidence in the Tenure In- 
vestigation of Ralph Gundlach at the University 
of Washington, and to publish the summary in 
the American Psychologist. The Board voted to 
extend this mail vote to authorize working with the 
Committee on a revision of the summary to make 
clear that the evidence of his teaching and research 
competency did not provide a basis for his dis- 
missal. : 

6. Request from APA Representatives on ASA 
Sectional Committee on Standardization of Optics 
for endorsement of three new standards. At the 
May meeting of the Board the President read a 
proposal made by the APA’s representatives on the 
American Standards Association Sectional Com- 
mittee on Standardization of Optics that the APA 
endorse three new standards. The Board voted 
that the APA’s representatives be requested to pre- 
pare a brief report for the American Psychologist, 
to be preceded by a statement such as the following: 
“The following report has been prepared by APA 
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representatives to the American Standards As- 
sociation Sectional Committee on Standardization 
of Optics at the request of the Board of Directors, 
which has taken action to endorse the standards 
described.” 

7. Invitation from APA for the International 
Congress to meet in the U. S. in 1954. Dr. Herbert 
S. Langfeld has suggested that the APA invite the 
International Congress of Psychology to meet in 
the United States in 1954. It was pointed out that 
it would be a financial strain on many Europeans 
to come to this country and that the McCarran 
Act would make it difficult for many foreign psy- 
chologists to enter this country. It was agreed at 
the May Board meeting that the President would 
raise the question of a joint invitation with the 
Canadian Psychological Association the following 
week and that the matter would be left for mail 
action after further exploration. 


L. NOMINATIONS OF CANDIDATES FOR APA COM- 
MITTEES AND REPRESENTATIVES TO 
OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


1. Slates for APA boards and committees. At 
both the March and May Board meetings, con- 
siderable time was devoted to selection of slates 
of candidates for APA committees and of nominees 
for APA representatives to other organizations. 
The Board also appointed some committee mem- 
bers and chairmen and some representatives to 
other organizations and approved a list of twenty 
nominees chosen to cover the fields of specializa- 
tion concerned to be submitted to the American 
Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology. 
The Board made a conscious effort to include 
names of able persons who have not previously had 
APA responsibilities. 

2. Interim appointment to Committee on Rela- 
tions with the Social Work Profession. At the May 
meeting, it was reported that Dr. Howard E. 
Mitchell had been appointed to fill the unexpired 
term of Dr. Vernon P. Scheidt, deceased, on the 
Committee on Relations with the Social Work 
Profession. 


M. NEW REQUEST FOR APPOINTMENT OF APA 
REPRESENTATIVES OR AFFILIATION 


1. The National Thrift Committee. The Board 


at its March meeting voted not to accept an invi- 
tation to appoint a representative to the National 
Thrift Committee. 


» 
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2. Second International Gerontological Congress. 
The Board at its March meeting voted to accept 
the invitation to become a “cooperating associa- 
tion” for the Second International Gerontological 
Congress to be held in St. Louis, September 9-14, 
1951. Papers from APA members are invited. 
The Congress is sponsored by the International 
Association of Gerontological Societies and by the 
Gerontological Society, Inc. 

3. National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. The Board voted at its March meeting 
to appoint a liaison officer to the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, with the request 
that the liaison officer give a full report to the 
Council and with the proviso that such appoint- 
ment carries no implication of approval of the 
Society's program and entails no cost. 

4. National Conference for Mobilization of 
Education. At its March meeting the Board voted 
that APA should be affiliated with the National 
Conference for Mobilization of Education. Charles 
N. Cofer and Fillmore H. Sanford were named 
APA representatives. 

5. International Union of Scientific Psychology. 
The Board at its March meeting accepted the 
recommendations of Dr. Herbert S. Langfeld and 
Dr. Leonard Carmichael, APA representatives to 
the Executive Council of the International Con- 
gress, that the APA continue its support of the old 
International Congress and not agree to affiliation 
with the International Council of Scientific Unions 
unless it will accept psychology as an independent 
union. The Board directed the Executive Sec- 
tetary to take action through the National Research 
Council to interpret psychology appropriately in 
order to achieve its acceptance in the International 
Council of Scientific Unions. 

6. Appointment of APA representative to Groupe- 
ment International pour la Coordination de la 
Psychiatrie et des Methodes Psychologiques. Tt 
Was reported to the Board at its March meeting 
that Dr. James Q. Holsopple had been appointed 
as a representative to this group in response to 
à request for an immediate appointment. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Donoruy C. ADKINS 
Recording Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR 1950 
To the Council of Representatives: 


For 1950 the total income of the Association was 
$261,886.19, its expenses $238,803.74. The net 
income was thus $23, 082.45. At the end of 1950, 
the Association’s total reserves amounted to $202, 
420.91. This sum included $100,000 allocated 
to the Building Fund, which was increased from 
$55,000 at the 1950 busines meeting. 

The details of income and expense are presented 
in the accompanying table. The figures in the table 
are taken from the official auditor’s report of the 
Association’s finances for 1950. 

The table does not include figures on two special 
grants administered by APA in 1950. During the 
year $8,000 was received from the U. S. Public 
Health Service to assist in financing the activities 
of the CTCP. At the end of 1950 the unexpended 
balance in this grant was $2,204.39. In the grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation to help support 
the work of the Committee on Ethical Standards 
for Psychology, there was an unexpended balance 
of $2,156.51 on December 31, 1950. 

The net income for 1950 was approximately 
$7,000 less than that for 1949. It is probable the 
Association will end 1951 with no net income. In 
fact, a deficit is very probable. One central factor 
in the Association's finances is that continually in- 
creasing costs of publication are not being offset 
either by increases in circulation of the APA 
journals, by increased prices to subscribers, or by 
increased membership dues. 


Respectfully submitted; 
C. L. SHARTLE 
Treasurer 


1950 APA INCOME AND EXPENSE 


Income 
Dues: 
Fellows ....... e M $ 13,140.57 
Associates .. 22,885.32 
For divisions .... 9,742.00 
Student affiliates . s 3,240.06 
Other affiliates ...... een 1,370.16 
Total dues .... enm mn $ 50,378.11 
Subscriptions: 
Member journals, with dues .... 65,518.89 
Other member subscriptions .... ^ 41,201.82 
Abnormal .......- $ 8,627.93 
Applied . 5,387.18 
Comparative ...-- 3,706.68 
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Consulting ....... 7,703.68 
Experimental 4,807.49 
Monographs . 4,650.18 
Review 6,318.68 


Non-member subscriptions ..... 
American Psycholo- 


gist Sie cec casse 3,659.86 
Abnormal 7,498.43 
Applied 8,561.72 
Comparative ..... 2,740.40 
Consulting ^ 4,284.20 
Experimental 5,580.40 
Abstracts 8,810.27 
Bulletin ... 5,043.81 
Monographs . 2,081.25 
Review 4,873.80 

Total Subscriptions A 


Other Publication Income: 
Reprints, and prior and extra 


publication .. d 
Sale of single copies and back is- 
BUGS DH SOS Es a FR be 


From Monograph authors . 
Advertising 


Total other publication ....... 


Miscellaneous Income: 
Interest on investments ... 


Miscellaneous 
Total miscellaneous .......... 
SUOLAVEANCOME) aie vosmsses e 
Expenses 
Publication Expense: 
IBfinthg usse tea equ nun so 
American Psycholo- 

[SAT SEO EO $21,605.15 
Abnormal 12,809.12 
Applied 7,039.04 
Comparative 6,447.58 
Consulting ....... 8,288.29 
Experimental ..... 10,627.23 
Abstracts . 27,018.33 
Bulletin .. +» 10,246.86 
Monographs . 8,484.96 
Review, :...... 5,966.98 
Yearbook ........ 7,567.19 

Reprints .... 
Editorial stipends ...... 


APA office expenses charged ds 
publications (Including Ab- 
stracts office expenses) ..... 
Galaxies cesses 33,741.42 
Rent and utilities . — 1,554.16 
Supplies and miscel- 

Janeous” 2222.25. 3,626.00 

Miscellaneous ................. 
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53,134.14 


14,230.17 
18,792.52 


2,005.27 
10,696.00 


6,209.18 
4,800.00 


38,921.58 


159,854.85 


45,723.96 


5,929.27 


$261,886.19 


++, $176,636.21 


Boards and Committees: ......... 10,528.03 
Board of Directors .. 1,578.82 
Policy and Planning 
(Boarder essai: 1,095.27 
Board of Editors .... 293.04 
Program Committee . 362.08 
Scientific and Profes- 
sional Ethics ..... 8.40 


Publications .... 224.79 
Relations with Psychi- 

Lis er I Urs era] 559.07 
*Training in Clinical 

Psychology ....... 3,862.94 


Public Relations .... -— 
Standards for Psych. 

Service Centers ... 260.03 
Conference of State 

Associations ...... — 
Doctorate Depart- 

ments ... m 
Audio-Visual Aids ... 182.15 
Intra-professional Re- 

WAGONS Eois. 703.22 
International Relations 27.00 
Investigate VA Re- 

classification ...... 356.75 
To select Executive 

Secretary .... 

General APA Activities: 
Dues paid to Divisions .. 4,920.83 
Recording Secretary ... ^ 400.00 
Expenses of Annual Meeting ... 1,242.78 
Expenses of Annual Election ... 2,446.77 
Professional Services .......... 1,057.81 
Central Office (non-publication) ^ 35,799.80 

Salaries ........ .. 22,887.90 

Rent and utilities . 1,554.16 

Supplies and miscel- 

laneous ........ 11,357.74 
Travel, Executive Secretary .... 771.51 
Building Fund ...... etre qud. 5,000.00 


Total non-publication ........... ee $ 62,167.53 
MEC. 


pofl expense ESL E $238,803.74 


Rec - 
$261,886.19 

238,803.74 
Eu. 
$ 23,082.48 


Total income 
Total expense 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDITORS 
To the Council of Representatives: 


The annual meeting of the Board of Editors was 
held on April 21, 1951 in Washington, D. C. Nine 
editors were present. Also attending were Margaret 
K. Harlow, Managing Editor of APA Publications, 


* In addition to sum granted by the United States Public 
Health Service. 
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and Fillmore H. Sanford, Executive Secretary of 
the APA. 

A detailed financial report for APA publications 
in 1950 was presented by the Executive Secretary. 
Circulation figures showed increases for all but one 
journal, due mainly to growth in membership and 
to the consequent increase in circulation of the 
three “automatic” journals. Subscriptions from 
non-APA members also increased for most jour- 
nals; voluntary subscriptions by members showed 
a lower per capita rate than in 1949. Publication 
costs continue to rise, and an increasingly higher 
proportion of APA dues is required to meet them. 

The annual reports for the ten journals for 
1950 were presented by the editors and were ap- 
proved. The accompanying table shows the num- 
ber of manuscripts received in 1950, and the dis- 
position made of them. Comparison with similar 
figures for 1949 (American Psychologist, November 


DISPOSITION OF MANUSCRIPTS BY APA 
JOURNALS, 1950 


Average 
Lag* 
Received Accepted Rejected (Months) 
American Psychologist} 51 40(78%) 11 (22%) 6 


J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 

A A ODE 274t 76 (28%) 
J. appl. Psychol. . 161 115 (72%) 
J. comp. physiol. Psy- 


183 (67%) 11 
46 (28%) 10 


COL. an leitla sie NETS 97$ 66 (68%)  27(28%) 14 
J. consuli, Psychol. .. 174 81 (47%) 93 (53%) 10 
J. exp. Psychol. ..... 147 95 (65%) 52 (35%) 13 
Psychol. Abstracts ... — — = yd 
Psychol. Bulletin .... 77 33 (43%) 44 (8770) 65 
Psychol. Monographs. 33$ 11(3390)  14(42%) 11.6 
Psychol. Review ..... 109 §3(49%) 56 (51%) 83 


*The figure for publication lag is the mean number of 
months between date of receipt of manuscripts and month 
of publication—for manuscripts published in 1950. 

{The figures for the American Psychologist do not in- 
clude official APA reports. 

Action was pending in the case of certain manuscripts 
for the following journals: J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 15; J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 4; Psychol. Monographs, 8. 
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1950, p. 563) shows that the percentage of rejec- 
tions in 1950 increased for three journals, re- 
mained the same for one and decreased for five. 

Publication lag continued to be unduly long in 
1950 for several journals, but the editors generally 
reported evidence of decreasing lag. Pressure upon 
authors to reduce the length of articles was mainly 
responsible. Some six to eight months is con- 
sidered by most editors to be about an optimal 
period between date of receipt of a manuscript and 
publication of the article. 

The Board of Editors decided at the annual 
meeting to sponsor officially the preparation of an 
“APA Publications Manual" It will be jointly 
prepared by the editors, with Laurance F. Shaffer 
as coordinating editor. In part this manual would 
represent a revision of the earlier article by Ander- 
son and Valentine; it would also include a some- 
what more comprehensive discussion of publication 
problems of the APA . 

The editorial services now provided in the Cen- 
tral Office by Dr. Margaret K. Harlow, Managing 
Editor of APA Publications, have proven to be 
very valuable to the editors of the journals in- 
volved. Eight of the ten journals are now edited 
with Central Office assistance. 

The Board of Editors wishes to express deep 
appreciation to the devoted services of Dr. Helen 
M. Wolfle, who retired as Managing Editor of the 
American Psychologist on May 1, 1951. 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. S. CONRAD 
H. F. HARLOW 
J. McV. Hunt 
L. H. LANIER, Chairman 
C. M. LouUTTIT 
A. W. MELTON 
D. G. PATERSON 
C. C. PRATT 
L. F. SHAFFER 
Heren M. WOLFLE 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
TRAINING IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


APA COMMITTEE ON TRAINING IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Clinical Psychology for the past twelve- 
month period has been much the same as in 
other years, with the addition of certain new ac- 
tivities and proposed changes in its future func- 
tioning. 
Publications of the Committee during the year 
were as follows: 


Ta work of the Committee on Training in 


Approved doctoral training programs in clinical psychol- 
ogy. American Psychologist, 1950, 5, 576. 

Annual report of the Committee on Training in Clinical 
Psychology. American Psychologist, 1950, 5, 585-593. 

Standards for practicum training in clinical psychology: 
Tentative recommendations. American Psychologist, 
1950, 5, 594-609. 

Survey of departments giving instruction in clinical psy- 
chology (by K. F. Heiser). American Psychologist, 
1950, 5, 610-619. 

Mental hygiene clinics in the United States (by K. F. 
Heiser). Mental Hygiene, 1951, 10, 45-47. 

Clinical psychology. in the United States (by K. F. 
Heiser). Philosophie; Actualities Scientifique, et In- 
dustrielles, 1950, 14 (No. 1110), 39-48. L'Institut In- 
ternationale de Philosophie. Paris: Hermann et Cie. 


The membership of the Committee was changed 
by the retirement of Francis W. Irwin, E. Lowell 
Kelly, and Laurance F. Shaffer. The new members, 
elected by the Council of Representatives, in Sep- 
tember, 1950, are Theodore M. Newcomb, Donald 
E. Super, and Delos D. Wickens. Other continuing 
members of the Committee, elected in 1949, are 
Robert E. Harris, Neil D. Warren, and Donald K. 
Adams. Members elected in 1948, and thus sched- 
uled for retirement as of the date of this report, are 
Robert C. Challman, Ann Magaret, and O. Hobart 
Mowrer (chairman). Karl F. Heiser, Coordinator 
of Professional Education for the Association, again 
served as Administrative Officer of the Committee: 


1 After four years of energetic and devoted service to the 
cause of professional education in psychology, Dr. Heiser, 
in April, 1951, resigned his position with the Association to 
become Coordinator of Research at The Training School, 
Vineland, New Jersey. Since a large share of Dr, Heiser's 
time was assigned to this Committee, its members—past and 
present—join in expressing to him their warmest apprecia- 
tion of his tact, efficiency, and friendly counsel, and in wish- 
ing him every success and satisfaction in his new under- 
taking. 


During the year the Committee's work was chiefly 
as follows: 

(a) Evaluation visits (by one Committee member 
and the Administrative Officer) to 15 departments 
whose programs of graduate education in clinical 
psychology had previously been rated as temporarily 
approved or disapproved. 

(b) Informal, consultative visits (by the Ad- 
ministrative Officer alone) to 22 departments which 
have not yet requested formal evaluation. 

(c) Exploratory visits (by one Committee mem- 
ber and the Administrative Officer) to 10 practicum 
centers for the purpose of consultation and consid- 
eration of possible plans for ultimate evaluation. 

At its winter meeting, February 15-18, at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, the Committee, in 
addition to performing its routine duties, reviewed 
special problems, questions of policy, and future 
plans. On the last day of this meeting, the two 
past chairmen of the Committee, David Shakow 
and E. Lowell Kelly, and the current chairman of 
the Association's Policy and Planning Board, Lyle 
H. Lanier, were also present and participated in 
the Committee's discussions. 


EVALUATION ACTIVITIES 


The work of the Committee was planned so as to 
provide a two-day visit, by one member of the Com- 
mittee and the Administrative Officer, to each of the 
15 departments formally evaluated this year. The 
Committee member chosen for visiting each depart- 
ment was one who had never before made an evalu- 
ative visit to that department, so that in the final 
evaluation by the Committee there were three mem- 
bers plus the Administrative Officer who had first- 
hand knowledge thereof. 

Prior to the visits, each department provided the 
Committee with extensive information which served 
as a guide for the visitors and which was useful to 
the Committee as a whole, in conjunction with the 
visitors' reports, in arriving at final recommenda- 
tions and ratings. Of the 15 programs evaluated, 
four were up-graded, ten retained the same ratings; 
and one was again disapproved. 
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Interim reports, received from the 24 schools 
whose programs had been rated A or A— in 1950, 
were studied by the Committee. Although prob- 
lems principally due to loss of staff, were apparent 
in some cases, the interim reports generally indi- 
cated progress and further consolidation of past 
gains, particularly with respect to student load and 
staff experience. 

At the February meeting it was decided that 
sufficient stability had been reached in the work of 
evaluation so that certain simplifications could be 
introduced. It was decided that the five former 
ratings of A and A— (“full approval”), B and C 
(“temporary approval”), and D (“disapproval”) 
should be reduced to: I (A and A—), high approval; 
II (B and C), approval; and III (D), disapproval. 
It was further decided that all approved programs 
(I and II) should be evaluated annually on the 
basis of interim reports, with staggered visits at 
five-year intervals, and that re-evaluation visits may 
be requested, either by the Committee or by the 
department concerned, at any time. Disapproved 
or previously unevaluated programs may likewise 
petition the Committee at any time for evaluation. 

Two additional provisions were voted by the 
Committee: 

(a) That no change in rating will be made on the 
basis of an interim report only and that, in the event 
that the change is from a higher to a lower cate- 
gory, it will be made only after a year’s warning 
from the Committee. 

(b) That failure of a department to make in- 
terim reports or to accept visits will be taken as 
signifying that the department wishes to discontinue 
its participation in the evaluation procedure of the 
Association; and that it will thereafter not be re- 
garded as an evaluated department. 

It is anticipated that these changes in evaluation 
procedures, approved by the Board of Directors at 
its March (1951) meeting in New York City, will 
enable the Committee henceforth to devote more of 
its time and resources to other matters of impor- 
tance to the Association, graduate departments, and 
the profession. 

The new system of ratings has been put into effect 
in the list of approved schools (28 with a rating of 
Iand 10 with a rating of II) which appeared in 
the American Psychologist (May, 1951). As 
usual, confidential reports were made to the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, to the Clinical Psychology Section 
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of the Division of Neuropsychiatry of the Veterans 
Administration, and to the Chief Clinical Psy- 
chologist of the Surgeon General’s Office, Depart- 
ment of the Army, at the same time that letters 
went to the participating departments (April, 1951). 
It is hoped that in the future these reports can be 
made somewhat earlier and that the list of approved 
schools can appear in the March issue of the Amer- 
ican Psychologist, in order to be maximally useful 
to departments and to students in making: plans 
for the coming year. 


PROBLEMS FOUND IN THE EVALUATION OF 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 


The problems found this year were similar to, 
though usually less serious than, those encountered 
last year. Since last year’s problems were dis- 
cussed in some detail in the Committee’s report for 
1950, it will not be necessary to elaborate upon 
them here. Most of the current problems are of the 
sort that careful planning, followed by effective 
liaison with university administrations, can solve 
over a period of time. The departments concerned 
are, in practically all instances, aware of their par- 
ticular difficulties and are using their own good 
judgment and initiative in handling them. 

Six areas of continuing concern both to depart- 
ments and to the Committee are: 


(1) Student-staff ratio 

(2) Student selection and continued evaluation 

(3) Experience of graduate staff, especially in 
clinical-research supervision 

(4) Ratio of theoretical-experimental education 
to clinical-applied training 

(5) Physical and clinical facilities 

(6) Quality and availability of practicum train- 
ing 


Information collected by the Committee during 
the year with respect to staff and student statistics 
in the 38 approved and 25 other departments 
granting the PhD degree in this country is given in 
Table 1. Inspection of this table will reveal a 
number of interesting relationships and trends. 
Some of these are as follows: 

(a) The student-staff ratio is lowest in Class 

I programs, highest in the unevaluated pro- 
grams, and intermediate in Class II pro- 
grams. 

(b) The approved programs predict a marked 

increase in PhD graduates with little change 
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in MA graduates; the unevaluated programs, 

by contrast, plan to stress the MA degree. 
(c) The Class I programs expect to maintain a 
more nearly even balance between clinical 
and non-clinical PhD graduates than do the 
Class II programs. 
In all approved programs there is a notable 
discrepancy between the number of students 
admitted to graduate study and those re- 
ceiving either of the advanced degrees. The 
Committee contihues to be interested in 
possible measures whereby this “mortality 
rate” can be reduced, without sacrifice of 
standards. 

At its February meeting the Committee devoted 
special attention to the matter of training in psy- 
chotherapy. At the present time it appears that 
very few, if any, departments in the country are 
turning out clinical graduates with high competence 
in this area, and there is a real question regarding 
the extent to which such competence can be 
achieved at the pre-doctoral level, along with other 
generally accepted objectives. Following discus- 
sion of this problem, the Committee unanimously 
adopted the following resolution: 


(d) 


In reviewing the status of doctoral training in clini- 
cal psychology, the CTCP has been impressed by the 
need for more adequate training in psychotherapy, par- 
ticularly for purposes of research and teaching. All 
things considered, the Committee believes that spe- 
cialized competence in this field can be feasibly attained 
only on the basis of training which goes beyond that 
currently offered by most departments as a segment of 
doctoral education in clinical psychology. 

The Committee therefore suggests that the Board of 
Directors request the USPHS to give special considera- 
tion to the support of post-doctoral programs in psy- 
chotherapy for psychologists who are interested in re- 
search, training, and competent practice in this arca. 


COOPERATION AND ADVISEMENT WITH 
UNEVALUATED DEPARTMENTS 


From Table 1 it is clear that a considerable 
amount of graduate training in clinical psychology 
is still being done by departments other than those 
with programs which have been approved by the 
Association. "The Committee has continued to work 
in close cooperation with these departments with a 
view to helping them up-grade their clinical pro- 
grams to the point of official approval. In this 
connection the Administrative Officer made one-day 
visits for informal consultation this year with 22 
departments which give some amount of clinical 
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training and which may wish to have the Associa- 
tion formally evaluate their programs at some fu- 
ture time. 

Table 1 gives considerable information about 
these departments. As will be seen, they have 
fewer staff members than the approved departments, 
they have more graduate students per staff member 
(in spite of smaller student bodies), they admit 
more students per year to graduate work and have 
increased their admission rate this past year, they 
are relatively inexperienced in giving the PhD de- 
gree (but expect a very large increase in doctorates 
in 1951 and 1952), and their tendency is to in- 
crease the number of MA degrees awarded. 

The Committee hopes that no stigma will attach 
to graduates of unevaluated programs. While it 
appears likely that a better doctoral education in 
clinical psychology is available in any of the ap- 
proved departments than in a randomly selected 
unevaluated program, there is no justification for 
assuming that graduation from an approved pro- 
gram means, necessarily, that one is a better clinical 
psychologist than another who graduates from an 
unevaluated program. 

Because of their potential contributions both to 
science and to meeting the social need for clinical 
services, the Committee hopes that many of these 
unevaluated programs will continue their develop- 
ment. 


THE PLACE AND PURPOSE OF THE MASTER'S DEGREE 


According to a survey conducted by the Admin- 
istrative Officer in June, 1949, there are at least 
500 students with terminal master's degrees going 
into the area of clinical psychology each year. 
While 68 PhD departments predicted an increase 
in MA degrees granted by them in clinical psy- 
chology from 369 in 1949 to 431 in 1952, 81 MA 
departments predicted an increase in MA degrees 
from 274 in 1949 to 482 in 1952. Moreover, 230 
departments (the above PhD and MA departments, 
plus 81 which give only the AB degree) predict an 
increase from 1,510 (in 1949) to 1,934 (in 1952) 
in the number of students receiving the AB degree 
with a major in clinical psychology. The question 
here is whether specialization in clinical psychology 
at the master's and baccalaureate levels is ulti- 
mately in the best interest of the public and the 
profession or whether work offered at these levels 
should be less professionalized. 

It would seem that some exploration is in order 
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TABLE 1 
Staff and student statistics: 63 PhD-granting departments, 1950-1951 
Class I . 
ass I Depts Class II Depts. Other Depts. 
AN Depts. | mange: | Median 
Total | Median Total | Median Total Median 
Teaching staff 511 17 163 15 235 9 909 5-39 13 
Graduate students 2974 103 984 92 1,755 62 5,713 12-263 72 
Clinical 1,399 49 512 49 631 21 2,542 0-123 37 
Other 1,575 47 472 41 1,124 28 3,171 7-167 39 
Student: Staff ratio 49 5.8 6.6 59 * 
Graduate students 
Admitted 
1949 1,325 32 344 31 983 33.5 2,652 3-200 33 
1950 1,228 26 341 20 968 34 2,537 4-200 26 
1951* 1,165 26 297 20 1,035 35 2,497 4-200 29 
Doctoral Degrees 
1950 Total 247 7 32 2 34 0 313 0-24 3 
Clinical 127 4 15 0.5 5 0 147 0-12 0.5 
Other 120 2 17 1.5 29 0 166 0-12 1.5 
1951 Total? 478 15.5 64 5.5 95 3 637 0-47 6 
Clinical 236 8 40 4 30 0 306 0-30 3 
Other 242 7 24 2.5 65 2 331 0-19 4 
1952 Total® 498 15 132 12.5 171 6 801 2-36 10.5 
Clinical 274 9.5 87 8 73 3 434 0-24 6 
Other 224 7.5 45 3.5 98 4 367 0-20 4.5 
Masters Degrees 
1950 541 18.5. 136 10.5 309 12 986 0-68 13 
1951? 660 19 169 13.5 420 12 1,249 0-71 16.5 
1952? 570 18 167 13 481 18 1,218 0-70 17 


1 These data are from two Class III (not approved) departments and twenty-three unevaluated programs. Data are not 
available from seven other doctoral departments which are giving some amount of work in clinical psychology. 


* Estimates given by the departments. 


of an arrangement whereby certain schools, which 
go no further than MA work in psychology, could 
Participate more directly in doctoral training in 
clinical psychology. With rising standards of train- 
ing and the increasing tendency for the doctoral 
degree to be a requirement for many positions, the 
MA degree in clinical psychology has lost much of 
its vocational value and professional justification. 
Tn an attempt to maintain the employability of 
their graduates, many schools have developed the 
technical content of the MA curriculum, at the ex- 
Pense of the theoretical and research aspects of 
their offerings, to the point that their students find 
themselves at a disadvantage in competing for ad- 
Mission to good doctoral programs. Most doctoral 


departments are wary of students who have re- 
ceived the MA degree from such schools. They are, 
however, usually willing to take MA graduates 
from departments which have strong theoretical 
and experimental orientations. A desirable trend 
might therefore be for MA departments to tailor 
their graduate programs so that they provide the 
first-year, or core, curriculum which is a pre- 
requisite to specialization in clinical psychology in 
most of the outstanding PhD departments. 

But this is a many-sided problem and the Com- 
mittee feels that much good would come from an 
early discussion of it, from all points of view, at a 
conference or conferences which might be especially 


organized for the purpose. 
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PRACTICUM FACILITIES 


Following approval by the Council of Repre- 
sentatives in September, 1950, of the Committee’s 
tentative recommendations regarding practicum 

. training (American Psychologist, November, 1950), 
the Committee, this year, made exploratory visits 
to a number of agencies which are experienced in 
practicum supervision. 

According to reports previously received by the 
Committee, there are, all told, 296 practicum 
agencies in 34 states serving the evaluated PhD 
training programs. These agencies were reported 
as giving supervised experience to 1,625 graduate 
students. These are not, however, necessarily “dif- 
ferent students,” since some of them worked in 
more than one agency during the course of the 
year. The breakdown was as follows: 1,111 clerk- 
ships served in 206 agencies and 514 internships 
served in 186 agencies. Because of variation in 
current definitions of the clerkship and the intern- 
ship (see the Committee’s “Practicum Report”), 
these figures are only approximate. About 60 per 
cent of the 296 agencies are located in the north- 
eastern quarter of the U, S., an area containing 66 
per cent of all graduate students in clinical psy- 
chology in evaluated departments. 

The chief purpose of the visits made this year to 
selected agencies was to discuss with administrators 
the Association’s recommended standards and to 
get advice and opinions concerning the grounds and 
principles on which there could be developed an 
evaluative procedure which would be most useful to 
students, to the agencies themselves, and to the af- 
filiated academic departments. 

The consensus among the administrators with 
whom these problems were discussed was that they 
would warmly welcome representatives of the APA 
who would study their practicum training programs 
and make recommendations to the agencies for their 
improvement as training centers for clinical psy- 
chologists. However, it was not thought desirable, 
for a period of at least two or three years, to publish 
a list of officially approved agencies, although the 
agencies visited had no objection to the Committee’s 
reporting its findings in the meantime to the grad- 
uate departments having approved doctoral pro- 
grams. 

Table 2 shows a breakdown, according to type, 
of the 296 practicum agencies on which we cur- 
rently have information. It would be manifestly 
impossible, in any event, for the Committee to visit 
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and evaluate all of these practicum centers in a 
period short of several years. We can probably be 
most useful, for the immediate future, if we serve 
mainly in an advisory and consultative role with 
these agencies, while the issue of ultimate evaluation 
becomes more clearly defined. 

During 1951-52, the Committee plans to visit 
about 20 of the larger non-VA agencies throughout 
the country and on the basis of these visits will 
write letters of informal evaluation and appraisal 
to these agencies. The Committee may also write 
a supplementary report on standards and related 
problems in practicum training; and it may like- 
wise, with the agencies’ permission, give the ap- 
proved doctoral programs a list of these agencies, 
with notes on their special characteristics and 
strengths. If this venture proves successful, it will 
be extended in 1952-53. 

The chief problems in practicum training, as the 
Committee currently sees them, have to do with 
the kind and quality of supervision and the variety 
of responsibilities assigned to students. There is, 
at present, apparently much more variability in 
standards and practices in practicum training than 
in the academic programs. i 

The Committee has the impression that there 
has been a notable increase since last year in the 
amount of psychotherapy done by psychologists in 
practicum agencies; indeed, at many installations 


TABLE 2 


Practicum agencies used by clinical students of forty-one 
evaluated departments 


University Clinical Agencies ....... e 82 
Psychiatric Units of University Medical Schools 
and Hospitals .........een s 26 
Psychology Department Clinics (largely fo 
ciidren) 25201982255 1094s esses 2.26 
Student Health and Counseling Centers . 20 
Reading. Clinics isese eese rtr 4 
Speech and Hearing Clinics ....... 6 
Community Mental Hygiene Clinics ... . 38 
State or Public Mental Hospitals ... 2 
General and Special Hospitals .... 18 
Schools for Mentally Defective . ; 
Courts .. $ 
Prisons .. 18 
Kindergartens and Public Schools . 6 
Special Research Centers .......... s 15 
Veterans Administration and U. S. Army . 
Hospitals .. 
Clinics .... WSs 
PESO EAL epo deudor or ain ee TOP ETE eT 296 
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psychologists feel that they are being pushed in 
this direction faster than their training and super- 
visory facilities warrant, This, however, is a matter 
which will probably adjust itself with time if 
sufficient attention is given to the need for con- 
tinued guidance and supervision of the student 
therapist. 

Finally, attention should be called to the fact 
that for some years the Association's Central Office 
has published in the American Psychologist a list of 
agencies which offer practicum training to graduate 
students. Because the Committee feels so strongly 
that practicum training should be given as an in- 
tegral part of graduate education in clinical psy- 
chology, or as post-doctoral training, and because 
the publication of these lists implies to many readers 
approval by the Association of the agencies so 
listed, it is recommended that other ways be found 
of disseminating this information. 


APPRAISAL AND VALIDATION OF THE 
COMMITTEE'S WORK 


The Committee this year, as in the past, has been 
mindful of the need to validate its practices and 
policies. One conceivable criterion: ascertain if, in 
the years ahead, those departments to which the 
Committee has given highest ratings produce the 
“best” clinical psychologists. But the variables 
here are shockingly confounded, e. g., by differen- 
tial selection of students and, probably, by the very 
fact of Committee approval or disapproval. The 
Committee nevertheless feels that it would be in- 
teresting and possibly suggestive to collect data on 
(1) the positions which students go into upon grad- 
uation from approved, disapproved, and unevalu- 
ated programs, (2) their performance in these 
Positions, and (3) their contributions to the litera- 
ture, 

Even more difficult to substantiate, except on a 
Purely impressionistic basis, is the proposition that 
the Committee has had an overall effect which has 
Produced better results than would have been 
achieved if there had been no committee. 

Isolated reactions from others likewise give no 
Clear indication of the Committee’s influence. The 
Committee has sometimes been criticized for being 
too “service oriented,” but it has been criticized 
about equally often as being too “research minded.” 
And for every department which has felt we were 
“too rigid” in our standards, we find another which 
believes that we are not sufficiently explicit in say- 
Ing what we “expect.” On the score of rigidity, we 
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Suspect that department heads, in their efforts to 
Secure administrative support for their programs 
may, in some instances, attribute to our recom- 
mendations a degree of absoluteness which exceeds 
our own thinking. The Committee has repeatedly 
voiced its approbation of experimentation on the 
part of departments with different types of pro- 
grams and has substantiated these utterances by 
approving schools with highly dissimilar programs. 


THE PLACE OF CTCP IN APA STRUCTURE 


The following paragraphs are quoted from the 
report made by the Committee to the Board of Di- 
rectors in March, 1951. 


Future developments seem likely to follow one of 
two courses: (a) the APA may establish a Training 
and Standards Board which would stabilize and extend 
to other fields the work of evaluation; or (b) evalua- 
tion activity by the APA may diminish as state psy- 
chological societies take over many of the functions 
with which this and related committees have been 
concerned. 

On the basis of its experience, the Committee strongly 
cautions against the replication of similar committees: 
individual departments and university administrations 
would react negatively to having two or more commit- 
tees simultaneously evaluating graduate training in psy- 
chology. 

The Committee feels that there should not be cre- 
ated a superordinate Board on standards and training 
if CTCP remains the only accrediting committee. In 
our judgment the argument that otherwise the Com- 
mittee is “judge, jury, and executioner” has no force 
since a department always has the right of appeal to 
the Board of Directors. 

Attention is also called to the fact that the Commit- 
tee, as constituted presently and in years past, repre- 
sents psychology on a broad scale, rather than "clinical 
psychology" in any limited sense. 

The recommendation of the Committee is that if the 
Association feels that the scope of establishing stand- 
ards and evaluating graduate education in psychology 
should be still further extended, the present committee 
should be abolished and a new committee, with prop- 
erly expanded directives, created. 


Respectfully submitted, 
DoNarp K. Apams 
RonBERT C. CHALLMAN 
Rosert E. Harris 
ANN MAGARET 
THEODORE M. NEWCOMB 
Donatp E. SUPER 
Nett D. WARREN 
Detos D. WICKENS 
O. HosanT Mowrer, Chairman 
Kart F. Heiser, Administrative Oficer 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE TO REVIEW THE 
EVIDENCE PRESENTED IN THE TENURE 
INVESTIGATION OF RALPH GUNDLACH 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
APA COMMITTEE TO REVIEW THE EVIDENCE PRESENTED IN THE 


TENURE INVESTIGATION OF RALPH GUNDLACH AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


(In September 1950, the APA Board of Directors 
appointed a new committee to review the evidence 
on the dismissal of Ralph Gundlach by the Uni- 
versity of Washington. This committee reported 
to the Board at its meeting in March 1951. The 
Board at that time voted to accept the report and 
to publish the summary if it were slightly revised. 
In September the Board considered the revised 
summary and voted that it be published. The 
Board also voted that copies of the committee’s full 
report be made available to members of the As- 
sociation who wished to see it. Mimeographed 
copies can be obtained by writing to the APA 
Central Office —Ed.) 


SUMMARY 


OUR committee was requested “to review 

the testimony bearing on the teaching and 

research competence of Dr. Ralph Gund- 

lach” presented in hearings before the Faculty Com- 

mittee on Tenure and Academic Freedom of the 
University of Washington. 

The trial before the eleven-man Tenure Com- 
mittee dealt largely with charges of Communist 
Party membership, of Communist ideology, and of 
participation in Communist activities on the part 
of six professors who had been teaching at the Uni- 
versity for nineteen or more years and had tenure. 
Thirty four-hour sessions were held by the Com- 
mittee between October 27, 1948, and December 15, 
1948. Of the six defendants Ralph Gundlach was 
the only one against whom the charge of past or 
present Communist affiliation was not established. 
He was, moreover, the only defendant recom- 
mended for dismissal by the Tenure Committee. 
The Board of Regents dismissed both Gundlach and 
two professors who admitted present membership 


in the Communist Party. It placed on probation 
the other three defendants who admitted past Party 
membership. 

After a review of relevant testimony and evi- 
dence presented in the hearings before the Tenure 
Committee and a careful consideration of the re- 
port of the Tenure Committee, we have reached the 
conclusion that Ralph Gundlach was a stimulating 
teacher, particularly in graduate work, a thorough 
and productive research worker, and a cooperative 
and democratic colleague in the department and the 
university. We also believe that his dismissal had 
nothing to do with his professional competence as à 
social psychologist. The reasons for his dismissal 
go beyond the scope of this report but they are to 
be found in the complex situation at the University 
of Washington which resulted from the activities 
of the Canwell legislative committee in investigating 
communism on the campus. This situation involved 
problems of relations between the university ad- 
ministration and the state legislature as well as 
public relations problems in general. 

Our conclusion that the evidence supports the 
integrity and capability of Ralph Gundlach as à 
psychologist is based upon these four reasons: 


1. After a consideration of the evidence, the 
Tenure Committee recommended the dismissal of 
Gundlach not on the grounds of incompetence but 
on the grounds that he had not cooperated with 
President Allen when the President asked him if 
he werea Communist. This was regarded by most of 
the members, voting for his dismissal, as constitut- 
ing neglect of duty. Only three members of the 
eleven-man committee took the position that pIO- 
fessional incompetence had been established. 

2. The administration’s case on the incompetence: 
charge rested basically on Gundlach’s alleged com- 
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munism. It was assumed that if it could be estab- 
lished that Gundlach were a Communist, it nec- 
essarily followed that he could not be objective in 
his teaching and research. Eight members of the 
committee, however, did not accept this reasoning 
and felt that definite evidence was necessary to 
establish the charge of incompetence. The mem- 
bers of the Tenure Committee were in disagree- 
ment, moreover, about the extent of Gundlach's 
involvement in Communist activities.* 

This lact of agreement seems a fair reflection of 
the lack of clear evidence and clear standards of 
judgment concerning Gundlach’s alleged com- 
munism. In this ambiguous situation the judgment 
by individual committee members rested more on 
their own frames of reference than on objective 
criteria. Partly because the majority deemed the 
charge of communism per se irrelevant to the 
issue, there was no spelling out of criteria concern- 
ing which evidence might be assembled to deter- 
mine Communist involvement—for example, cri- 
teria of advocacy of doctrines in support of the 
Communist line as that line shifted, or advocacy 
of a Stalinist brand of Marxism, etc. The criterion 
of Party membership based upon reports of wit- 
nesses and ex-Communists was used and on this 
criterion Gundlach was found not guilty by eight 
of the eleven committee members. The other 
criterion sometimes referred to was activity in 
organizations alleged to be Communist-controlled. 


1The four members who voted against his dismissal ab- 
solved him of this charge. Four other members held that 
the evidence did not establish Party membership but that 
it did indicate Gundlach was a sympathizer and an active 
supporter of the Party, The remaining three held with the 
administration concerning Gundlach’s communism. 
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This criterion was not systematically examined to 
see which particular organizations had been on the 
Attorney General’s list or to what extent activity’ 
in such an organization meant liberalism or com- 
munism. 

3. Though little was introduced by the adminis- 
tration to document its charges against Gundlach’s 
teaching and research, the few specific points that 
were introduced by the prosecution were with one 
exception not only unsubstantiated, but in some in- 


“stances far-fetched. For example, one university 


administrator accused Gundlach of research and 
teaching of a forensic rather than of a scientific 
character and went on in documenting his claim 
to cite the use of an anti-Semitism questionnaire 
by Gundlach in his class. This was propagandistic 
on Gundlach’s part, the official claimed, because the 
effects of such questionnaires were to frighten Jew- 
ish students into Communism. The questionnaire 
used by Gundlach was the anti-Semitism scale de- 
veloped by R. N. Sanford and the California group. 

4. On the other hand, the evidence introduced by 
the defense and not refuted by the administration, 
demonstrated that Gundlach was an effective 
teacher at the graduate level, that he was regarded 
by the great majority of undergraduate students as 
unbiased and impartial in his teaching, that he was 
productive and competent in his research, and that 
he was independent in his thinking and democratic 
in his practices with students and colleagues. 


Respectfully submitted, 


DawrEL Katz, Chairman 
Rosert B. MacLrop 
Watter R. Mies 


THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN BOARD OF 
EXAMINERS IN PROFESSIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN BOARD OF EXAMINERS IN PROFESSIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


INTRODUCTION * 


HE American Board of Examiners in Pro- 
| fessional Psychology presents in this report 
the record of its work for the year ending 
September 1951. The material that follows com- 
prises both the formal report of the Board to the 
Council of Representatives and the general report 
to the entire APA membership. The Board has con- 
tinued its policy of holding open meetings during 
the annual September program of the APA and of 
issuing formal reports annually to the Council of 
Representatives as the primary means of informing 
the APA membership of its work. In addition, in- 
formal reports and bulletins are from time to time 
circulated to the entire APA membership. 

Since its incorporation in April 1947, and in- 
cluding the meeting of September 1951, the Board 
has held twenty-six physical meetings lasting from 
three to five days each, exclusive of travel time. 
During the year ending September 1951 a greater 
proportion of the work of the Board has been given 
over to arrangements for the written and oral ex- 
aminations that are mandatory for candidates ap- 
plying after December 31, 1949, the date of expira- 
tion of the so-called “grandfather” clause. 


1¥For publication of historical and legal references to th» 
work of the Board, the following citations are listed: The 
letter of July 3, 1947, sent by the Board to all members of 
the American Psychological Association; the American Psy- 
chologist, with the following specific page references: Vol. I 
(1946), pages 37, 41-42, 164, 168, 473, 500-501, 503, 510- 
517; Vol. II (1947), pages 77, 182, 183, 192, 451, 476-477, 
481, 491, 502, 519; Vol. III (1948), pages 66, 184, 388-390, 
558; Vol. IV (1949), pages 57-58, 185-186, 366-367; Vol. 
V (1950), pages 56, 84-86, 207, 212, 577-584, 646; Vol. VI 
(1951), 99-100, 185-186; the official report of the Board 
sent to all members of the APA under date of March 1 
1948; the report to the members of the APA distributed 
in printed form at the September 1949 meetings of the 
Association. 


ACTIONS ON CANDIDACIES RECEIVED 


To the date of this report, 1,670 candidates have 
applied for the various diplomas issued by the 
Board. Of this total group, 1,555 applied under the 
“grandfather” clause in which the Board had the 
option of waiving either its PhD requirement, or 
its examination requirement, or both, if the candidate 
appeared qualified on the basis of his work history, 
training, and endorsements. The remaining 115 ap- 
plicants filed for the diploma under requirements in 
which Board written and oral examinations are man- 
datory parts of the evaluation of professional compe- 
tence. Thirty-three of the total group were applicants 
holding membership in the Canadian Psychological 
Association, with which the Board established work- 
ing relationships for the review of Canadian psy- 
chologists who meet the same professional require- 
ments as members of the APA. 

Table 1 presents a cumulative summary of Board 
actions on all candidacies received to the date of 
preparation of the present report (August 1, 1951). 

It should be noted that the form of Table 1 and 
Table 2 in this report is directly comparable with 
the same tabular material presented for the year 
ending September 1950 and published in the Amer- 
ican Psychologist, Volume 5, Number 11, November 
1950. In last year's report, the Board discussed 
at some length the factors involved in reaching à 
decision on a particular candidacy and it does not 
appear necessary to repeat that discussion here. 

The first category of Table 1 represents a sub- 
stantial percentage of all candidacies received. In 
these cases the Board's first official action, after as 
complete an investigation as was deemed necessary, 
was to vote the award of its diploma in the appr 
priate professional field with waiver of the PhD te- 
quirement, the examination requirement, or both. 

In the second category of the table, the Board 
could not find in its first review the basis for iy 
award of the diploma with waiver of its examination 
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and/or PhD requirement. The candidate was 
therefore invited to qualify either by examination, 
by the accumulation of further experience, by com- 
pletion of degree requirements, or most often, by a 
more complete documentation of his case. The 102 
candidates in this category were later voted the 
diploma of the Board after furnishing additional 
records and after subsequent Board review at later 
meetings. This category, in a sense, can be con- 
sidered a category of cases appealed by the candi- 
date, in which cases the Board reversed its earlier 
decision and awarded the diploma. 

The third category of the table includes the group 
of diplomates whose diplomas were awarded upon 
the basis of successful completion of Board written 
and oral examinations. 

The fourth category of the table includes two 
subgroups: candidates, with or without the PhD, 
who meet requirements as to the absolute minimum 
amount of experience but the quality and breadth 
of whose experience did not, in the unanimous 
opinion of the Board, warrant waiver of examina- 
tion. In every one of these 129 cases, the candidate 
has been invited to attempt to qualify by satis- 
factory performance on Board examinations. The 
remaining subgroup includes 164 candidates, with 
or without the PhD, who, in the opinion of the 
Board, did not present the minimal amount of ac- 
ceptable, qualifying experience in their total work 
records to permit the award of the diploma during 
the life of the “grandfather” clause. Candidates in 
this second subgroup may maintain their candidacy 
by meeting the following requirements: satisfactory 
endorsements; accumulation of five years of ac- 
ceptable, qualifying experience; presentation of the 
PhD degree; and satisfactory performance on 
Board written and oral examinations. 

The fifth category, while small in number, repre- 
sents the most difficult set of candidacies with which 
the Board has had to deal. In the long run, psy- 
chologists will agree upon some code of ethical and 
professional behavior that is realistic and enforce- 
able. The problems of ethics and professional be- 
havior transcend the interest of this Board alone 
and involve the interests of the entire Association. 
Pending the establishment of an acceptable ethical 
code, the Board has established its own minimal 
code and has in each instance sought legal opinion 
Tegarding its actions in the candidacies in this fifth 
group. : 

The sixth category includes a group of cases in 
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which the Board felt that the refund of the candi- 
dacy fee was justified. Generally speaking, and for 
economic reasons primarily, the Board has had to 
adopt a policy of not refunding candidacy fees in 
cases where the diploma was not awarded after proc- 
essing and full Board review, but in a few instances 
a refund seemed necessary. For example, thirty 
candidates applied under the so-called “gross in- 
justice" clause, pertaining to the cut-off date for 
baccalaureate degrees for inclusion in the “grand- 
father” group, If the Board could not allow the 
“gross injustice” claim, the Board refunded the can- 
didacy fee, leaving with the candidate the initiative 
of reapplying under the examination provisions if 


TABLE 1 


Summary of actions by the American Board of Examiners in 
Professional Psychology on all candidacies received 
to July 31, 1951 


1. Diploma awarded as first official action of Board . 891 
2. Diploma awarded after earlier decision not to 


award, appealed by candidate ..........++++e+++ 102 
3. Diploma awarded upon successful completion of 
Board written and oral examinations ..........+ 28 
4. Diploma not awarded with waiver of examination 
and/or PHD! ..... 52. dps rhet nl 293 
a. PhD and minimal experience ...... 17 
b. MA and minimal experience ...... 52 
c. PhD and insufficient experience .... 79 
d. MA and insufficient experience .... 85 


5. Diploma not awarded because of moral or ethical 
considerations 

a. Probationary cases ... 

b. Candidacies rejected 

6. Candidacies set aside by refund of fees (includes 

"gross injustice" cases and other categories; see 

text) 

7. Board actions not yet completed 

a. Cases not yet reviewed ....... 

b. Cases under continuing study 

c. Non-grandfathers admitted to third 


12 


examination . 24 
d. Written examinations passed; oral 
examinations pending ......... 23 
e. Written examinations failed; re-ex- 
amination pending .... 19. 
f. Oral examinations failed; re-exami- 
12 


nation pending 

g. Written examination failed twice; 
candidacy set aside . 

8. Total number 


* Of all applicants, 115 applied under the mandatory ex- 
amination provisions of the Board. These 115 cases are 
found as follows: 25 in category 3 above; 2 in category 6 
above; 12 in 7a; 22 in 7b; 24 in 7c; 13 in 7d; 6 in 7e; 11 
in 7f. 
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he wished to do so. In other instances, it was ob- 
vious from a review of credentials that the candidate 
had failed to recognize the Board’s function as a 
professional one and not a Board of review for in- 
structional, academic, or administrative experience 
primarily. Candidacy fees were refunded in these 
cases as well. If, however, all the credentials and 
all of the available evidence indicated that the can- 
didate voluntarily and explicitly sought professional 
recognition via the Board, the candidacy fee could 
not be refunded in view of the cost of Board opera- 
tions and the principles of the professional under- 
taking involved. Thus, category 6 in Table 1 in- 
cludes a relatively small number of cases. 

The seventh category of cases in Table 1 is self- 
explanatory. It includes candidates in various 
stages of the examining process, candidates not yet 
reviewed, and candidates whose cases are under 
continuing study pending a final decision. The 
39 cases not yet reviewed as of the time of 
this report include the Canadian candidacies which 
will be reviewed en bloc in the near future, after ap- 
propriate clearance with a special committee of the 
Canadian Psychological Association. At the time 
of the last annual report in September 1950 there 
were 286 candidacies that the Board had been unable 
toreview. This number by September 1951 has been 
reduced to 39 and, in addition, the Board has held 
one written examination and two oral examinations 
as well as reaching decisions on many cases in 
other categories in Table 1. Thus, at the end of its 
fourth year of work, the Board has almost com- 
pleted its actions on the 1,555 candidates who ap- 
plied under the provisions of the “grandfather” 
clause. In the meetings to come, the Board will 
concern itself more and more with the problems of 
examination as the candidacies which come to it 
involve members of the profession who must present 
the PhD degree, five years of acceptable experience, 
satisfactory endorsements, and who must complete 
written and oral examinations. 


ANALYSIS OF DIPLOMATES 


The Board has continued its policy of announcing 
in the American Psychologist the names of success- 
ful candidates for its diplomas. These citations are 
included in the footnote at the beginning of the 
present report. In the various directories of the 
APA all diplomates, to the respective date of publi- 
cation, appear in alphabetical order within the field 
of their professional specialty, 
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TABLE 2 


Analysis of 1,021 diplomates of the American Board of Examiners 
in Professional Psychology as of 31 July 1951, classified by 
field, by highest earned degree, and by sex 


Percentage 
Number 
Of Total | Within 
Group Field 
Clinical 
PhD 
Men 315 31 48 
Women 213 21 32 
MA 
Men 29 3 4 
Women 108 10 16 
) 100 
Counseling and Guidance 
PhD 
Men 134 13 66 
Women 43 4 21 
MA 
Men 16 2 8 
Women 10 1 5 
100 
Industrial 
PhD 
Men 138 14 
Women 5 0 3 
MA 
Men 10 1 7 
Women 0 0 0 
1,021 100 100 


Number Percentage 
Number of Diplomates: 
Clinical Psychology 665 65 
Counseling and Guidance 203 20 
Industrial Psychology 153 15 
Total 1,021 100 
Diplomates by Highest Earned 
Degree: 
MA 173 17 
PhD 848 83 
Total 1,021 100 
Diplomates by Sex: 
Men 642 63 
Women 379 37 
Total 1,021 100 
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A general analysis of diplomates is presented 
herewith in Table 2. This table shows the number 
and percentage of diplomates within each of the 
three professional fields, classified both by sex and 
by highest earned degree. It may be noted that 
since the 1950 report, which included 847 diplo- 
mates, an additional 174 diplomas have been 
awarded, bringing the present total to 1021, 

The field of clinical psychology is represented by 
the largest number of diplomates. Of all diplo- 
mates 83 per cent hold the PhD degree. 


WRITTEN AND ORAL EXAMINATIONS 


The Board held its second written examinations 
in December 1950 in eighteen local examining 
centers. Approximately 160 candidates were in- 
vited to appear for this examination; 33 appeared 
and completed the examination. The third written 
examination is scheduled for November 1951 and 
approximately 140 eligible candidates have been 
invited to register for it. In October 1949, 53 ex- 
aminees took the first written examination set up 
by this Board. Forty were judged to have passed 
the examination and these 40 were invited to the 
first oral examination held November, 1950 in 
Chicago. Twenty-five of these 40 candidates re- 
ported for the oral examination which involved six 
hours of oral examining time, following upon ap- 
proximately three hours of a field work situation 
set up to give a practical demonstration of the skill 
of the candidate in defining the problem of the pro- 
fessional psychologist. (This generic definition of 
the field work experience covers diagnostic tech- 
niques for candidates in clinical and counseling and 
evaluation techniques for candidates in. industrial 
Psychological situations.) Of the 25 candidates 
reporting for this oral examination, 15 were judged 
to have performed satisfactorily and represented the 
first group of candidates to whom the diploma was 
awarded upon successful completion of written and 
oral examinations. 

In this first oral examination the Board arranged 
for a selected panel of diplomates, twenty-four in 
number, to serve as oral examiners. The examina- 
tion schedule was so worked out that every candi- 
date was examined by six to twelve of his peers and 
the results of these oral examinations were then re- 
Viewed by the entire Board in arriving at a final 
decision regarding those judged to have performed 
Satisfactorily or to have failed, in part or in whole, 
the oral examination situations. The names of 
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members of the APA who served as oral examiners 
were listed with the thanks of the Board in the 
American Psychologist, Volume 6, Number 3, 
March 1951. 

The first oral examination included four parts 
defined as follows: 


1. Diagnosis or evaluation. (The definition of 
the professional psychologist’s problem.) 

2. Therapy and/or recommendations. (How to 
solve the professional problem.) 

3. Skill in the interpretation and use of research 
findings. . (What valid knowledge exists about 
the problem.) 

4. Organization and administrative problems of 
professional psychology. (What are the con- 
ditions of professional practice.) 


For Part 1, as has already been explained, a field 
situation was set up in which the candidate demon- 
strated his proficiency in an ordinary working situa- 
tion. For Part 2, the candidate submitted case 
histories or reports from his own professional ex- 
perience. In the third part, the candidates were 
examined on the basis of a selected bibliography 
which had been sent to them and to their examiners 
in advance of the oral examination. The fourth 
part of the oral examination was less clearly struc- 
tured than the other three because of the nature of 
the content. 

Fundamentally, the same oral examining pro- 
cedures were followed in the second oral examina- 
tion held in New York City for a selected group of 
east coast candidates in May 1951. However, 
because of the expense of the first oral examination, 
it was necessary to modify the procedures somewhat 
by choice of local examiners, by doubling up ex- 
amining teams, and by shortening the overall length 
of the oral examination. 

For the second oral examination 18 candidates 
were invited to appear on the basis of satisfactory 
performance on the written examination and on the 
basis of proximity to the east coast. Of these 18 
candidates, 17 appeared and 13 were judged to 
have performed satisfactorily on the oral examina- 
tion. 

The names of the examiners serving at this second 
oral examination have been listed with the thanks of 
the Board in the August 1951 issue of the American 
Psychologist. 

The Board will be faced with continuing problems 
of examination construction and administration in 


, 
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the months to come and it will be necessary again 
to call upon senior members of the professional 
group for assistance in this task. The Board has 
been most fortunate so far in its cooperation from 
those whom it has asked to serve either in making 
examinations, administering examinations, reading 
and evaluating examinations, or serving as oral ex- 
aminers. For this cooperation it is most grateful. 

The general policies governing the written ex- 
amination were presented in the report of Septem- 
ber 1950, At the same time, the policies regarding 
re-examination were presented and are still in force 
so far as partial or complete failure on either the 
_written or oral examinations is concerned. 

It has been the policy of the Board to notify each 
eligible candidate individually regarding the time 
and place of examinations. This practice has been 
continued through all examinations scheduled, in- 
cluding the 1951 examination, At the same time 
examination announcements have appeared in the 
American Psychologist as the official announcement 
of the Board. In the May 1951 issue, the Board 
announced the policy that will be in effect from that 
date on regarding examination eligibility. This 
policy is as follows: 

An eligible candidate, holding the.PhD degree, who is 

individually notified regarding his eligibility for two 

successive examinations and who does not present him- 
self for either of these two examinations will have his 
candidacy set aside as inactive. His eligibility for fu- 
ture examinations will have to be determined by an 
additional review of his candidacy, reactivated at his 
own request under such additional conditions as the 

Board shall specify. 

In the earliest formulation of Board policy it was 
tuled that candidates whose baccalaureate degrees 
were received prior to December 31, 1935 and who 
presented ten years of experience without the PhD 
degree, when held for written and oral examinations, 
would be required to take the first written examina- 
tion scheduled after the expiration of the “grand- 
father” clause. Because of the heavy load of candi- 
dacies under the “grandfather” clause, it was not 
possible to adhere to this policy nor was it always 
fair to adhere to it in those cases where the Board’s 
decision was reached at a time that would allow the 
candidate insufficient preparation for a forthcoming 
examination. Consequently, the original policy was 
modified so that such candidates were required to 
take the first written examination scheduled after 
the Board reaches a final decision in their cases, 
provided that they be given six months notice in ad- 
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vance of the scheduled time of the examination, 
Candidates who failed to meet this schedule can 
maintain their candidacies only by completing the 
PhD degree as well as meeting other Board require- 
ments. 

GENERAL POLICY REVIEW 


In the September 1950 report, the Board in- 
dicated that it had discussed certain issues with the 
Board of Directors of the APA in an effort to arrive 
at a basic policy consistent with all interests in 
American psychology. This Board is fully aware 
of the fact that its liaison and communication with 
the parent group must be continuing and close if it 
is to discharge its responsibility effectively. Even 
though the Board of Examiners is a separate cor- 
porate entity, it was in the last analysis created to 
serve the interests of professional psychology and 
these interests are also, in part, the interests of the 
American Psychological Association. Thus it has 
been necessary from time to time for this Board to 
present other broad policy matters to the Board of 
Directors of the APA and in accordance with this 
general procedure, it has consulted with the Board 
of Directors both informally and officially during 
the past year. It is the intent of this Board to con- 
tinue such consultation whenever necessary and to 
seek guidance on broad professional policies from 
the parent group. The Board of Examiners is most 
appreciative of the consideration that the APA 
Board of Directors has given to its problems and 
feels that its liaison with the parent organization 
continues to be both strong and effective. 

One policy issue upon which the Board reached a 
decision during 1951 concerned the amount of pro- 
fessional experience which must have been ac- 
cumulated subsequent to the award of the PhD 
degree. During these first years of its work, the 
Board has not deemed it wise or fair to establish a 
rigid policy of post-doctoral experience requirements 
in view of the many changes in professional psy- 
chology prior to, during, and after World War Il. 
As these situations have become ameliorated, how- 
ever, and as training programs have become some- 
what more systematic, the Board feels that it is now 
appropriate to move in the direction of a policy te- 
garding post-doctoral experience. The policy that 
has been adopted therefore is as follows: 


Effective at this time, all candidacies received up to, and 
including December 31, 1952 will have to present Qd 
years of post-doctoral experience out of the required 
five years of qualifying professional experience. All 
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candidacies received up to, and including December 31, 
1954 will have to present three years of post-doctoral 
experience out of the required five years of qualifying 
professional experience. All candidacies received up to, 
and including December 31, 1956 will have to present 
four years of post-doctoral experience out of the re- 
quired five years of qualifying professional experience.? 


This policy statement was first published in the 
May 1951 issue of the American Psychologist and 
is effective from the date of that publication. It is 
repeated here as part of the official record of Board 
activities. 


CONCLUSION 


This report presents in some detail the activities 
of the Board of Examiners for the period ending 
September 1951. Special attention is called to the 
accounting of all candidacies presently before the 
Board. The Board is ready at any time to make 
additionally available to the APA membership any 
information, except that of a confidential nature, 


2 The policy was modified after the writing of the present 
report to take account more nearly of the academic year 
with respect to the awarding of doctoral degrees. See 
American Psychologist, Vol. 6, Number 10 (October), p. 559. 
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which will assist in the understanding of its opera- 
tions. The annual audits of the Board are open for 
inspection at the office of the Secretary-Treasurer, 
as are the policies of the Board recorded in the 
official minutes of Board meetings. 

Effective October 1, 1951, Dr. Noble H. Kelley 
will become Secretary-Treasurer of the Board with 
offices at the University of Southern Illinois in 
Carbondale, Illinois. All Board correspondence on 
and after that date should be directed to Dr. Kelley. 
A future announcement in the American Psychologist 
will list the new officers and members of the Board 
after the official meeting which will be held Septem- 
ber 1951. 

Marion A. Bris 

Joun G. DARLEY 

CARLYLE JACOBSEN 

Noste H. KELLEY 

GEORGE A. KELLY 

JEAN WALKER MACFARLANE 
Davin SHAKOW 

CARROLL L. SHARTLE 

Davin WECHSLER 


Manuscript received August 15, 1951 


ETHICAL STANDARDS FOR PSYCHOLOGY 


SECTION 1, ETHICAL STANDARDS AND PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY 


SECTION 6, ETHICAL STANDARDS IN TEACHING 
APA COMMITTEE ON ETHICAL STANDARDS FOR PSYCHOLOGY 


Introduction. In this issue of the American 
Psychologist we present the final two sections of a 
proposed statement of ethical standards for psy- 
chology. Suggestions that have been sent to the 
Committee in reaction to previously published sec- 
tions indicate the need for a few explanatory com- 
ments, and we are also at a point in the develop- 
ment of the code where we need to ask for specific 
guidance from members of the profession. These 
introductory remarks will serve both purposes. 

Section-by-section publication of the statement 
has made it difficult to see the whole, and to know 
how the parts fit together. An outline of the pro- 
posed document will serve to clear up this difficulty 
and is presented below: 


Section 1, Ethical Standards and Public Respon- 
sibility 

Section 2, Ethical Standards in Professional Rela- 
tionships 

Section 3, Ethical Standards in Client Relationships 

Section 4, Ethical Standards in Research 

Section 5, Ethical Standards in Writing and Pub- 
lishing 

Section 6, Ethical Standards in Teaching 


With the exception of one part of Section 3, con- 
cerning the distribution of psychological tests and 
diagnostic aids, all of the sections are in tentative 
form and do not represent official policy of the 
American Psychological Association. They have 
been presented in tentative form as a part of the 
process of developing the statement, to make it pos- 
sible for psychologists to study the proposed code 
and make suggestions for its revision before it is 
submitted to the Council of Representatives for 
approval. 

Plan for two documents. The Committee pro- 
poses to prepare two documents before completing 
its work. One document will be a detailed con- 
sideration of ethics in psychology, including in- 
cidents, principles, and notes elaborating on the 
principles—a booklet containing essentially the 


same materials that have been presented in this 
journal, with revisions that will be made during 
the course of this year. This detailed and specific 
document would be for distribution only within the 
profession. The second document will be a suc- 
cinct statement of ethical principles, without the 
incidents and the detailed elaboration contained 
in the first booklet. The more generalized formula- 
tion will be similar in appearance, though not in 
manner of derivation, to the familiar codes of ethics 
of other professions. This brief document could 
be printed in pamphlet form and made available 
not only to psychologists but to other professional 
workers, to legislators, and to the public. 

The incidents. The final publication of the 
entire statement will be prefaced by an introduction 
describing the purposes of the code and the pro- 
cedures followed in its development. One source of 
misunderstanding that will be cleared up in the in- 
troduction concerns the nature of the incidents. 
The incidents should be thought of as the raw 
material with which the Committee worked in the 
derivation of ethical principles. Some of the in- 
cidents reflect issues of competence or of social and 
professional courtesy without clear-cut ethical im- 
plications; we thought it more helpful to include 
these borderline incidents than to omit them. Some 
incidents suggest courses of action that appear to 
be unethical; it should be said explicitly that the 
Committee does not necessarily agree with the 
ethical generalizations expressed in the incidents. 
The incidents cannot be thought of as an accurate 
sampling from the universe of ethical problems of 
psychologists; it is a first approximation which 
should be made more accurate through a continu- 
ing process of revision. 

Study groups on ethical standards. All sections 
of the proposed statement of standards are now 
available for study, and we come to what is per- 
haps the most crucial stage in the development of 
the code. Your Committee, using materials sup- 
plied by about a thousand psychologists, and with 
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the direct assistance of about forty members of sub- 
committees, has prepared a first tentative state- 
ment. At this point it is exceedingly important 
that the statement be studied carefully and then 


, revised in order that it may express as accurately 


as possible the ethical commitments and aspira- 
tions of psychologists. The Committee can only 
serve as the instrument by which psychologists can 
make explicit the ethical standards to which they 
would commit the profession. The Committee 
needs to know in what specific ways this first tenta- 
tive statement of standards must be changed to 
have it represent faithfully the ethics of psychol- 
ogists. 

We propose that groups of psychologists over 
the country accept responsibility for a careful study 
of this first draft and for making suggestions for 
revision. The Committee of Departments Offering 
Doctoral Training has agreed to include the pro- 
posed code as a subject for study in professional 
problems seminars. It is hoped that faculty and 
students of departments of psychology not offering 
doctoral training will also discuss the statement 
and let us have the guidance of their thinking. We 
hope also that local groups of psychologists and 
state and regional associations will include in their 
programs for the current academic year discussions 
of the proposed code. The Committee has pre- 
pared a brief bibliography on ethics in psychology 
which can be used to provide background for such 
discussions. 

Suggestions needed. Among the kinds of reac- 
tions needed by the Committee are: 


1. Does the statement in total express standards 
that are worthy of the profession of psychology, 
that are more than a reporting of practice but a 
sensible expression of ethical aspirations as well, 


and that psychologists can adopt for their general . 


guidance in ethical matters? 

2. Are there principles which are unrealistic, in- 
appropriate, ambiguous, unhelpful, too lenient or 
too severe, incomplete, or in any way inadequate? 

3. Are there serious omissions or inappropriate 
weightings of particular areas? 

4. Are there incidents which need to be replaced 
or supplemented to obtain more effective illustra- 
tion of ethical problems? 

5. In the introductory statements and elsewhere 
in the code are there any assumptions about the 
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profession of psychology which are inaccurate 
or inappropriate? 

6. Are there errors in the mechanics of publica- 
tion, or are there infelicitous phrasings, that should 
be corrected? 


We request that criticisms be as specific as 
possible, with reference to numbered sub-sections 
of the code. The Committee would welcome sug- 
gestions as to how particular statements considered 
inadequate should be phrased. Additional incidents 
that may present more pressing or more subtle 
ethical problems are also solicited, Please send the 
results of your thinking to the chairman of the 
Committee. 

Proposed next steps. During the next year the, 
Committee, guided by suggestions emerging from 
nation-wide study of the code, will make a revision. 
This revision, assembled in two documents as 
described above, will be submitted to the Council 
of Representatives at the 1952 meeting of the As- 
sociation for consideration and possible adoption. 
At that time recommendations will be made to pro- 
vide for the continuing study and revision of the 
code in order that it may remain a sensitive ex- 
pression of the ethical commitments of psychol- 
ogists. 
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SECTION 1 
ETHICAL STANDARDS AND PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY 


1.1 GENERAL OBLIGATIONS AND RESPON- 
SIBILITIES OF THE PSYCHOLOGIST 
TO THE PUBLIC 


Introduction 


The criterion here adopted of the worth of a 
profession is the value of its contribution to the 
welfare of man. Psychology as a profession seeks 
to make its contribution by two kinds of endeavor: 
by scientific research, which is dedicated to further- 
ing our knowledge of man, and by professional 
service, which is devoted to bettering man's condi- 
tion by applying this knowledge to the solution 


. of human problems. However, the welfare of man 
is served by a profession only in an abstract sense; 
the responsibility rests concretely upon the in- 
dividual. Whether the individual psychologist can 
properly discharge this responsibility will depend 
in part on his scientific and technical competence, 
and in part on the values that define his relation- 
ships with other people. The values he holds 
should reflect his commitment to the welfare of 
man. For this reason, first place is given in this 
Statement of ethical standards to the social Te 
sponsibilities of the psychologist. 
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1.11 THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE PSYCHOLOGIST AS 
SCIENTIST, AS PRACTITIONER, AS CITIZEN 


Problem 


The public responsibilities of the psychologist 
may be considered with reference to the several 
roles he may take: scientist, practitioner, and citi- 
zen. These roles present certain broad problems of 
an ethical character that should be considered at 
the outset of this statement of ethical standards. 
Can the psychologist as scientist be interested only 
in the pursuit of “truth” and unconcerned with the 
consequences of his endeavors? In offering pro- 
fessional services, does it make any difference to 
whom the psychologist sells his skills? What 
should be the position of the psychologist when 
special interest groups seek to enlist his aid? How 
should the psychologist meet totalitarian insistence 
on intellectual conformity? How should he react 
to pressures to support current social institutions 
that he believes are working against the best in- 
terest of men? What are his responsibilities for 
protecting the public against error in research or 
incompetence in practice? Under what circum- 
stances should the psychologist offer his skills with- 
out compensation as a public service? Only 
general answers to such important questions as 
these may be found in this introductory section of 
the code. The following incidents will suggest 
the varied contexts in which such problems arise, 
and provide background for some basic principles. 
The psychologist’s day-by-day working commit- 
ments on such fundamental matters must be in- 
ferred from the many specific problems, incidents, 
and principles that make up the body of this state- 
ment of ethical standards. 


Incidents 


1. A psychological research agency was asked 
by a partisan group to give professional help in 
studying their community for purposes of social 
reform. The special interest group felt it would 
gain an advantage over the opposition if the psy- 
chologist were “on its side.” The consultants 
agreed to participate in the project provided all 
groups involved in the problems to be studied were 
given an opportunity to participate in the program. 
(873) * 


*The numbers at the end of each incident are file num- 
bers which make it possible to locate original accounts. 
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2. An industrial psychologist was offered an 
assignment to construct an attitude test which 


_would serve to eliminate “union-minded” job ap- 


plicants from serious consideration for employ- 
ment. Would it be ethical to accept such an as- 
signment? (829) 

3. A superintendent of a school system was 
anxious to maintain the status quo for the Negro 
population, and was against de-segregating schools 
in a community where most of the people were in 
favor of a single school system. A psychologist 
employed by the school system was asked to talk 
to a community group in regard to possibilities of 
putting through de-segregation legislation, etc. 
The ethical issue involves one of giving information 
and opinion based on the psychologist's own belief 
and knowledge, thus publicly disagreeing with the 
head of the system by which the psychologist is 
hired. My opinion is that psychologists have an 
obligation to express their views in such a situa- 
tion if we are to maintain a psychologically 
sound environment for school children. (571) 

4. A firm has for some years been engaged in 
personal diagnosis and counseling in industry. 
When queried about the validity of their pro- 
cedures, testimonial type of evidence is offered. 
There is no evidence of systematic follow-up, nor 
of any experimental evidence from the use of con- 
trols. The firm is trading on the name of psychol- 
ogy, but to date no public report on their work has 
been made. Anyone assuming responsibilities in 
the field of professional psychology has an obliga- 
tion to the public and to the profession to check on 
the validity of his procedures and, where appro- 
priate, to report the results. (440) 

5. A student, working in the animal laboratory 
on a problem related to food-seeking drive, faked 
some of the data. After his report had been ac- 
cepted and a grade reported, I discovered that some 
of the data were purely imaginary and in line with 
what the student thought I had expected. The stu- 
dent did not continue his graduate work in psy- 
chology. (127) 

6. As the psychologist aa to work more and 
more in the general hospital environment, we may 
anticipate contact between the psychologist and 
patients with a variety of infectious diseases, 
tuberculosis, infectious hepatitis, poliomyelitis, and 
the like. The general ethical problem raised here 
is the determination of whether the clinical psy- 
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chologist serving in medical institutions is to be- 
come a highly protected person entitled to more 
consideration than is true of any other individual 
who claims to be of service to the sick. I think 
it is an ethical and moral responsibility to recognize 
that training of clinical psychologists must include 
preparation of the individual to work with those 
having infectious processes. (50) 

7. A psychologist has seen thoroughly bad di- 
agnoses and recommendations made in connection 
with clients having various handicaps. The di- 
agnoses have been made by unqualified persons 
appointed by the state. Without regard for the 
possible loss of good will in some areas, he has 
worked through the state psychological association 
to raise the standards of testing, diagnosing, and 
recommending by. state appointed individuals. 
(429) 

8. An industrial psychologist with long experi- 
ence discovered empirically a method of selecting 
certain types of executive ability of great apparent 
value to a certain firm, The firm hired him full 
time for personnel work at a very high salary, with 
the understanding that he would use his selection 
procedure solely for the benefit of this firm. The 
method has never been published nor exposed to 
scientific scrutiny. The firm is satisfied, so too 
the psychologist. From the point of view of com- 
petitive business ethics the arrangement seems 
justified; but the secrecy is blocking scientific 
progress. Two ethical codes seem to be in sharp 
conflict. What should be the attitude of the pro- 
fessional colleagues of the psychologist? (1075) 

9. A psychologist, feeling strongly that the 
public and the profession would be served by 
legislation governing the practice of psychology in 
his state, took a year’s leave of absence from his 
university position to represent the state psycho- 
logical association in its attempt to obtain licensing 
for psychologists. His efforts represented a real 
public service. (1023) 

Principle 1.11-1. As a scientist, the psycholo- 
gist is committed to increasing man’s understand- 
ing of man, and in this pursuit he places high value 
on objectivity, on integrity of procedure, and on 
full reporting of his work; he investigates where 
his judgment indicates investigation is needed; and 
he believes that society will be best served by his 
efforts when he follows conscientiously the method 
of science. 
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A. The psychologist must go where his data take 
him, and resist pressure to produce findings in ac- 
cordance with expectations not relevant to scientific 
procedures. He should be on guard both against 
social and institutional pressures and his own needs 
to arrive at particular findings. 

B. The psychologist should champion the right 
of other scientific workers to explore where they 
will, basing his judgment of their work not on the 
acceptability of results but on the adequacy of their 
procedures, and on the significance of their con- 
tribution to the body of scientific knowledge. 

Principle 1.11-2. As a practitioner, the psy- 
chologist should strive at all times to maintain 
highest standards in the services he offers. Be- 
cause the psychologist in his work may touch in- 
timately the lives of others, he bears a heavy social 
responsibility, of which he should ever be cognizant. 

A. The psychologist who offers professional 
services involving procedures that have not been 
tested or accorded general acceptance is ethically 
bound to seek and present scientifically acceptable 
evidence of the validity of the procedures, in order 
that the public may be assured of dependable 
service. 

B. The psychologist offering professional serv- 
ices is expected to do a reasonable amount of work 
for persons in need who cannot afford to pay, or 
for community or charitable agencies. 

C. Psychologists engaging in certain kinds of 
professional work must be willing to accept personal 
risks, such as exposure to infectious diseases or to 
various dangers, as do other professional workers. 

Principle 1.11-3. As a citizen, the psychologist 
should discharge the ordinary obligations of an in- 
dividual in a democracy, and in addition, he should 
recognize that he has special research, service, and 
instructional skills which should be used wisely in 
the interest of society. 

Principle 1.11-4. The science of psychology 
puts into the hands of psychologists instruments 
and techniques of tremendous social power. There 
can be no prescription of how psychologists should 
use this power, except as custom will dictate and 
as certain suggestions may be presented in a code 
of ethics. However, the responsibility of possess- 
ing such power is great and each psychologist 1s 
ethically obligated to concern himself with the 
Social consequences of his professional endeavors. 
The psychologist should know for whom he is 
working and why. 
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1.12 PROBLEMS INVOLVING DIVIDED ALLEGIANCES 


Problem 


Very often the resolution of ethical problems 
requires that the psychologist choose between two 
or more interests that are in conflict. Is the psy- 
chologist’s loyalty owed primarily to the social 
group, or to his individual client, or to the profes- 
sion, or to himself? There is of course no simple 
answer to this question. Seldom do ethical issues 
present clear-cut loyalty requirements; if they did, 
there would be little need for this detailed con- 
sideration of ethical standards. Most situations 
where ethical decisions are necessary involve an 
implicit hierarchy of loyalties, and this hierarchy 
has to be redefined for each situation. The equa- 
tion of ethical responsibility is a complex one; 
weights for the variables must be computed anew 
as each new ethical problem is solved. In this 
Section, the issue of divided allegiances is brought 
into focus, as a setting for a summary principle 
defining in general terms the direction of loyalties 
of psychologists. More specific demonstrations of 
the values to which psychologists are committed 
are available in abundance in the subsequent sec- 
tions of this code. 


Incidents 


l. As a counselor, I frequently have to decide 
Whether my obligations to my clients are stronger 
than my obligations to the university which pays 
me. For example, a client confided that he was 
Systematically stealing from the university. After 
telling him what I was going to do, I suggested to 
the proper authorities that security measures might 
profitably be tightened in the supervision of the 
Broup of some thirty employees with whom he 
Worked. It was therefore possible for me at least 
io suggest to the proper authorities that someone 
Was stealing, and there was very little possibility 
that anybody could identify the particular patient 
involved. Sometimes conflicts in loyalties can be 
resolved without damaging anyone. (881) 

2. A man, age about 60, came to a psychologist, 
à Diplomate in Counseling and Guidance. Accord- 
ing to his story, the client had tried many jobs and 
had found it difficult to stick to any job after the 
newness had worn off. Repeated marriages were un- 
Successful. He now had an opportunity to enter the 
field of counseling with a private firm which desired 
to add counseling to its employment service. One 
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of his unsolved problems was securing suitable 
tests for administration to prospective clients. 
Did the psychologist have an extension course in 
which he could enroll? Could he get a master's 
degree in one year? Where could he get tests? 
The conflict: as a counselor, the psychologist 
wanted to help the man get a job; as a citizen he 
was obligated to protect the community against 
chances of malpractice. (832) 

3. A psychologist was asked by a psychiatrist to 
examine a patient accused of sex offenses.. The 
results showed that the client was emotionally un- 
stable and disturbed sexually. The psychologist 
believed him capable of committing such offenses. 
The community was aroused by a series of offenses 
attributed to the client but with no real proof. 
Should the psychologist have appeared in court to 
testify, when the testimony would have thrown 
suspicion upon the client who had, through the 
psychiatrist, retained the psychologist? The psy- 
chologist refused to testify in court unless the psy- 
chiatrist also requested the testimony. He did not 
wish the psychologist to testify. Legally, the situa- 
tion is clear. Morally, to what extent should the 
psychologist have felt an obligation to the com- 
munity? (745) 

4. A man preparing for the ministry came to a 
counselor on the staff of a seminary with the story 
of active and continued homosexuality. The coun- 
selor faced the problem of seeing the man graduate 
and being given the responsibility of a church, or 
of persuading the man to get therapy or change 
his professional plans, or of approaching the ad- 
ministration regarding his graduation. The coun- 
selor first spoke to the man who still made no effort 
to get help or change his course, The counselor 
then told the story to the administration and the 
man was persuaded to leave the ministry. The 
counselor believed that the welfare of the many was 
to be valued more than the keeping of confidence 
with a man who was making no effort to justify 
that confidence. (187) 

5. A large school system in a foreign country 
was setting up child guidance clinics and wanted 
to employ persons to do psychological work. The 
psychological association wanted to have psychol- 
ogists employed, and not teachers with some psy- 
chological training. In one case where there was a 
question of one particular psychologist as compared 
with one particular teacher, I felt a dilemma be- 
cause I realized that in one case the teacher was 
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the better person of the two. On the other hand, 
I realized that if a teacher were appointed to this 
new position, there was 100 per cent probability 
that this position would in all future cases be given 
to a teacher, even when we later on would have psy- 
chologists of much higher qualifications to offer. I 
chose to work for the psychologist in hope that he 
would do well enough and in order to keep the 
position for professionally trained persons in the 
future. (472) 

6. A graduate student and a friend of mine was 
neurotic and tended to drink heavily. He was do- 
ing a rat experiment. Because of his condition, he 
did the experiment inadequately—he frequently 
missed days of running the subjects and sometimes 
ran the animals when he was very drunk. What 
was the *ethical" response for me to make? In- 
form the professor, which would have resulted in 
his being fired, or keep quiet and protect my friend? 
This problem is essentially a conflict between 
scientific honesty and personal friendship obliga- 
tions. (775) 

7. There is the problem faced by a teacher of 
psychology who found that on objective tests the 
low scores are made by Negro students. He is 
aware, however, that (a) these students have suf- 
fered under a continuous environmental handicap, 
and (b) many of them can do a constructive job 
of leadership in their local community. Limited as 
their resources are, they still have much to con- 
tribute. A failing grade could be a severe per- 
sonality blow and possibly detrimental to their 
Social usefulness. It is argued by some of my 
Negro friends that we do the race a disservice in 
the long run by making any special allowances. 
I find this a question of conflicting values. (947) 

8. A psychological research organization got a 
contract with a large company in a highly com- 
petitive field to do selection work and research on 
basic problems of abilities required for successful 
performance in the field. The company at first 
insisted that there be no publication of the results 
of the research. The psychologists involved agreed 
to let the company keep secret the specific pro- 
cedures developed but insisted on the right to 
publish the results of basic research. The company 
finally agreed. (1016) 

Principle 1.12-1. The psychologist’s ultimate 
allegiance is to society, and his professional be- 
havior should demonstrate an awareness of his 
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social responsibilities. The welfare of the profes- 
sion and of the individual psychologist are clearly 
subordinate to the welfare of the public. In nearly 
all circumstances, the welfare of the public, of the 
profession, and of the individual psychologist can 
best be served by placing highest value on the im- 
mediate responsibility of the psychologist. In re- 
search, the responsibility of most weight is the 
pursuit of understanding; in service, the responsibil- 
ity of most weight is the welfare of the client with 
whom the psychologist is working. 


1.13 ISSUES INVOLVING SOCIAL VALUES, SUCH AS 
RACIAL OR RELIGIOUS PREJUDICE, FREEDOM 
OF SPEECH, FREEDOM OF RESEARCH, ETC. 


Problem 


Many thorny problems arise when the profes- 
sional activities of psychologists become involved 
with issues bearing upon democratic principles 
and the rights of individuals. We are members 
of a society which has but imperfectly incorporated 
the principles upon which it was founded, and we 
are thus heir to confusions that enter the profes- 
sional life of psychologists at many points. Not 
the least of the difficulties arising in the establish- 
ment of ethical principles in these areas springs 
from the fact that the issues involved arouse strong 
feelings on the part of psychologists, and it would 
be foolish to claim that psychologists as individuals 
always think calmly and without bias on such 
matters. We believe, however, that the issues must. 
be faced, and that the American Psychological As- 
sociation must make its position clear on these 
vital public problems. 


Incidents 


1. As the result of a selection research personnel 
program in a medium-sized company, statistical 
analysis revealed that a certain national group had 
a slightly higher criterion score for reasons which 
were independent of any inherent ability difference 
between this national group and other groups. 
Because of this difference in performance, the 
management took the position that identification of 
national group membership should be one of the 
predictor variables. The research analyst recom- 
mended that national origin or national group 
membership should not be included as a predictor 
variable for ethical reasons. Ethical reasons COD" 
sidered by the psychologist involved the undue 
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preference which would be given this group as op- 
posed to other groups. (498) 

2. I was invited to apply for a position of psy- 
chologist by the head of the clinical division of a 
university. Between the time of my application 
and the time the appointment was to be made, I 
met a professional person affiliated with that clinic. 
He informed me that I could not get the appoint- 
ment because he did not want the clinic to be 
called a “Jew Clinic." I did not get the appoint- 
ment. (100) 

3. A committee on un-American activities started 
an investigation on a university campus. The 
primary question the agents for the committee 
asked were about membership in the Communist 
Party, friends and associates, and about participa- 
tion in organizations concerned with liberal political 
causes, refugee relief, civil liberties, peace and the 
like. These latter questions were designed to imply 
that participation in any of the above organizations 
was evidence of concealed membership in the Com- 
munist Party, and evidence that the person under 
question was probably a foreign agent. A psy- 
chologist had the attitude that such questions are 
an improper invasion of civil rights; and that to 
participate with the committee would be an im- 
moral relinquishment of a foundation of democracy. 
(943) 

4. I was attending a staff meeting at a large 
university when someone suggested that a particular 
student should not be accepted for a valued train- 
ing program because he was Jewish. I felt very 
good when the new chairman of the department 
said flatly that as long as he was chairman there 
would be no such distinctions made. This put a 
stop to discrimination that had been going on. 
(1019) 

5. A vocational adviser projected his stereotype 
of a minority group into the advisement procedure, 
thereby attempting to persuade a Negro client to 
accept a lower level objective than the client was 
capable of reaching even with a realistic social 
handicap. I believe that if a psychologist agrees 
to accept a human being as a client he should be 
expected to give as objective and as high quality 
Professional service as possible, regardless of race, 
color, creed, or fee involved. (286) 

6. During the war a psychologist worked for a 
large manufacturing organization, developing and 
administering tests. He was also expected to call 
attention to glaring instances in which the employ- 
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ment department should have referred a person for 
testing and did not. In view of the tight labor 
market, the employment office wished to employ 
almost all white women applicants and eliminate 
a substantial number of Negro women applicants 
without, however, running the danger of a charge 
of discrimination. It thus came about that most 
Negro women were referred for testing whereas a 
great many white women were not referred. The 
psychologist did not protest. He maintained that 
the situation was a management problem which 
did not involve the question of professional ethics. 
(912) 

7. A psychologist working in a state institution 
lost his position because he was an active worker 
for a political party. The supervisor, a clinical 
psychologist, not only upheld the action of the 
director who did the firing but also told him that 
if he were ever requested for references he would 
have to mention this matter and indicate this as an 
area in which the psychologist (who was fired) had 
“no insight." My opinion is that a clinical psy- 
chologist should live and practice a democratic and 
humanistic ethic. Participating in political purges 
betrays a lack of regard for individual rights and 
an opportunism that ought to be foreign to the 
profession of psychology. (613) 

Principle 1.13-1. The psychologist should ex- 
press in his professional behavior a firm com- 
mitment to those values which lie at the founda- 
tion of.a democratic society, such as freedom of 
speech, freedom of research, and respect for the 
integrity of the individual. He should claim these 
rights for himself, and vigorously champion them 
when an effort is made to deny them to others. 

A. The psychologist may not ethically refuse to 
serve a person because of race, religion, or other 
considerations of similar nature, nor should he 
lend support to agencies which use such criteria 
to discriminate against individuals. 

B. It is unethical for a department of psy- 
chology or for a psychological agency to exclude 
students or refuse to hire staff members on grounds 
of race, religion, political affiliation, socio-economic 
status, or similar concerns not relevant to the per- 
son’s ability to perform duties that will be required 
of him. 

C. A possible exception to the above may exist 
in states where the law requires violation of these 
basic rights of individuals. Here the psychologist. 
may be expected to conform to the law while work- 
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ing to establish the principles to which he is 
committed. : 

Principle 1.13-2. The professional affairs of 
psychological associations should be kept separate 
from the interests and activities of any racial, 
religious, or political group, these matters being ap- 
propriately the concern of individuals and not of 
psychologists as a professional body. 

A. This principle should not be construed as 
opposing the scientific study of racial, religious, 
political, or similar problems, nor does it imply 
that psychologists should not be concerned with 
such problems. 


1.2 THE LEGAL STATUS OF 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Introduction 


It is important for the public to be able to 
identify psychologists who are qualified to give 
professional services of dependable character, and 
it is in the interest of the profession to provide 
reliable means for such identification. Legal cer- 
tification or licensure provides one efficient means 
of ensuring that only qualified persons offer psy- 
chological services to the public. In addition, the 
profession itself can do much to establish qualifica- 
tions for work in the field. And there are sundry 
related problems pertaining to the relationship of 
the practicing psychologist to legal authority. 
Some of the ethical issues emerging from such 
concerns are presented in this section. ` 


1.21 CERTIFICATION AND LICENSURE OF 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Problem 


As psychologists are increasingly called on to 
offer professional services to' the public, it is to be 
expected and desired that there be legal regulation 
of the practice of psychology. At present, the 
pressure is greatest for the regulation of practice 
in the clinical area, where protection 'of the public 
and of the profession is most urgently needed. 
Other services which psychologists offer to the 
public, including business and industrial consulta- 
tion and research, should also be appropriately 
governed by legislation. Only a few states have 
enacted legislation for the purpose of certifying, 
licensing, or otherwise providing legal requirements 
for psychological practice. Psychologists who work 
in states which do not as yet have legislation de- 
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fining their professional status and responsibilities 
to the public may profitably take guidance in their 
professional work from the laws of states which 
have such legislation. Representative statutes from 
several states will be printed in full in Appendix 1 
and are here summarized as incidents illustrating 
provisions that have been made for clarifying the 
relationship of psychologists to legal authority. 


Briefs of Legislative Acts 


1. The State of Kentucky has a statute provid- 
ing for the certification of clinical psychologists, 
A Board of Examiners appointed by the governor 
from a list of names supplied by the Kentucky 
Psychological Association is empowered to examine 
applicants and to determine their eligibility for 
certification. Applicants must meet citizenship re- 
quirements, have the Doctor of Philosophy degree 
or its equivalent from a recognized university, have 
at least one year’s experience, and pass examina- 
tions given by the Board. Provisions are made for 
certification of established persons of recognized 
competence who do not meet formal educational 
requirements. The certificate awarded may be 
revoked by the Board if the person “has acted 
negligently or wrongfully in the conduct of his pro- 
fession.” After defining the functions of the 
clinical psychologist, the law states that “Nothing 
in this definition shall be construed as permitting 
the administration or prescribing of drugs or in 
any way infringing upon the practice of medicine 
as defined in the laws of this state.” Privileged 
communication is provided for: “the confidential 
relations and communications between certified clin- 
ical psychologist and client are placed upon the same 


basis as those provided by law between attorney , 


and client and nothing in this chapter shall be cong 
strued to require any such privileged communica- 
tion to be disclosed.” The use of term “certified 
clinical psychologists” or any term “which implies 
that (a person) is a clinical psychologist” may not 
be used by persons who have not been granted a 
certificate by the Board. E 

[Summaries of legislation in other states Wl 
included in the final publication.] À 

Principle 1.21-1. In states which have legisla- 
tion governing the practice of psychologists; the 
psychologist whose work is so governed should be 
thoroughly familiar with the provisions of the 
law, and he should strive to realize its intent as 
well as to satisfy its formal requirements. 


Il be 
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Principle 1.21-2. Psychologists have an obliga- 
tion to discourage the practice of psychology by 
unqualified persons and to assist the public in 
identifying psychologists competent to give de- 
pendable professional service. Constructive efforts 
to obtain legislation to achieve such ends, as 
through certifying or licensing psychologists, should 
be supported. 


1.22 RELATIONSHIPS OF THE PRACTICING PSY- 
CHOLOGIST TO LEGAL AUTHORITY 


Problem 


In the states which do not have statutory pro- 
visions for governing the practice of psychology, 
legal interpretation of existing laws, initially passed 
to regulate other professional groups, may provide 
a basis for decisions affecting psychologists. There 
are also established customs bearing on the rela- 
tionship of the professional worker to legal author- 
ity, which will provide useful guides to the psy- 
chologist. 

Incidents 


1, In a murder trial involving a university stu- 
dent as a defendant, a psychologist was denied 
privileged communication by the court and re- 
quired to testify as to the content of a confidential 
interview he had had with the defendant. The 
defense entered an objection against his testifying. 
After a study of the state code which holds that 
“attorneys, counselors, physicians, surgeons . . . 
priests or ministers of the gospel” may not testify 
against persons with respect to information originat- 
ing within the context of a confidential professional 
relationship except upon waiver by the person in- 
volved, the judge ruled that a psychologist did not 
come within the immunities conferred by the 
privileged communication statute. The psychol- 
ogist was confronted with the dilemma: he could 
testify and thereby breach a confidentiality im- 
plicitly promised the defendant and also possibly 
hurt the university counseling center, or he could 
refuse to testify and be cited for contempt of court. 
The psychologist, after giving the matter most 
thoughtful consideration, decided to accede to the 
order of the court. His decision was made pri- 
marily on a belief that such issues should be clarified 
by legislative process rather than by civil dis- 
Obedience, and on a recognition of the possibility 
of the public being best served by the legal code 
as it stood, until such time as psychologists were 
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duly licensed in the state. (See American Psy- 
chologist, 1950, 5, 496-498 for more detailed 
account.) 

2. A neurosurgeon referred to a psychologist for 
examination a man who had been in an accident and 
who was bringing a civil suit against the person 
responsible for the accident. As on many previous 
occasions, the surgeon desired the psychologist 
to administer a battery of tests to enable him to 
have a better picture of the patient. In this 
particular case the tests indicated that the subject 
was suffering from some encephalopathy, and when 
the case was tried in Federal court, the psychologist 
was requested to testify by the plaintiff. As soon 
as he took the witness stand, the defense attorney 
raised a question as to the qualifications of a psy- 
chologist. The judge excused the psychologist, 
saying that he was going to study the case. The 
next day he ruled that testimony from a psychol- 
ogist could not be admitted as testimony of an 
expert witness. Several weeks later the same psy- 
chologist was asked to testify in a district court 
presided over by a different judge. This time the 
testimony was accepted without any hesitation, 
and he was treated in a manner accorded to a 
physician involved in the case. (936) 

3. A psychologist in private practice was con- 
tacted by a reporter of a large daily newspaper 
concerning his opinion of the personality of the 
defendant in a criminal case. A few days later a 
front page article appeared containing direct quotes 
of the psychologist’s opinions concerning the de- 
fendant’s behavior, personality, and motivation. I 
believe it is unethical for a psychologist to give 
newspaper interviews concerning a court case still 
in progress since it might prejudice the decision in 
the case. Furthermore, it is unethical for the 
psychologist to give professional opinions about 
a person he has not examined, or to release such 
opinions without the permission of the person. 
(361) 

4, A psychologist is engaged in private practice. 
The medical practices act in the state in which he 


‘practices provides that only those persons licensed 


thereunder (which does not include psychologists) 
may diagnose or prescribe for “any illness, physical 
or mental.” A woman presents herself for treat- 
ment. The psychologist diagnoses the difficulties 
as “frigidity” and prescribes treatment to remedy 
the situation. Should a psychologist ever engage 
in any type of practice in violation of a law, even if 
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he feels competent to practice in the prohibited 
area? (387) 

5. A lawyer was referred to me in connection 
with a case involving litigation over an estate. 
The people involved were probably psychotic, 
though not institutionalized. In spite of hesitation 
on my part to serve, the lawyer wanted to use 
me as an expert witness. The point was made to 
him that psychologists would probably have no 
legal status in the eyes of the court; therefore his 
position would be subject to very telling attack 
by the opposition. He was told that he could 
probably find a medical doctor who would have 
more status in the eyes of the court regardless of 
his particular competence in giving testimony on the 
question at hand. (841) 

6. A psychologist appeared as a witness in a 
criminal case and gave damaging evidence regard- 
ing the character and personality of the accuser 
based only on the observations that he had been 
able to make of the man’s behavior on the witness 
stand during the course of the trial. I question 
whether one should submit as informed psycho- 
logical opinion conclusions which are not based on 
procedures acceptable to qualified professional 
persons. (1024) 

Principle 1.22-1. In the absence of legislation 
or judicial ruling to the contrary, psychologists of 
a state may ethically take the position that they 
enjoy the same status with regard to privileged 
communications as do other professional workers 
offering comparable services to the public, recogniz- 
ing that the confidentiality of professional rela- 
tionships must be protected if the public is to have 
trust in psychologists and benefit from their 
services. : 

A. This principle is recommended as a guide to 
ethical behavior on the grounds that: (a) the work 
of the psychologist is often similar to that of other 
professional workers who have been granted priv- 
ileged communication by custom or law in the 
interest of society, (b) there is legal precedent in 
favor of this assumption, as well as against it, with 
the reasonable expectation that future decisions 
may uphold this right in the interest of the public 
welfare, and (c) the legislation that has been 
passed in several states makes specific provision for 
privileged communication for psychologists, thus 
giving legal recognition to the necessity of main- 
taining professional confidences. 

B. The client of a psychologist has the right to 
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know the legal status of the psychologist with re- 
gard to preserving the confidentiality of their com- 
munications. 

C. If by judicial ruling a psychologist is re- 
quired to give testimony based on information ob- 
tained in confidence, he may accede to the ruling, 
recognizing that the issue might best be settled 
not by individual action but by due process of law. 

Principle 1.22-2. A psychologist offering pro- 
fessional services to the public should be familiar 
with legislation governing the practice of profes- 
sional workers in closely related fields, particularly 
that of medicine, in order that his practice may 
clearly conform to public expectations as embodied 
in legal requirements. 

Principle 1.22-3. When testifying as an expert 
witness, the psychologist should make only such 
statements as he is qualified to offer on the basis 
of his professional training and experience, and 
which he can substantiate by evidence that would 
be acceptable to recognized specialists in his same 
field. 

Principle 1.22-4. Psychologists as citizens in a 
democracy have the right to test the validity of a 
law or the ruling of a court. Although several 
principles in this code recommend conformity to 
legislation or legal judgments, they should not be 
construed as denying a psychologist the right of 
protest or as making unethical his adherence to a 
higher personal ethic. 


13 MAINTAINING STANDARDS OF COM- 
PETENCE IN PSYCHOLOGICAL WORK 


Introduction 


The public confidence which psychologists now 
enjoy has been won by substantial achievements 
in scientific research, by creative writing and teach- 
ing, and by offering professional services of high 
quality. This confidence can be sustained and 
furthered only by constant attention to all of the 
factors that lead to competence in a profession. 
Colleges, universities, and other training agencies 
have a responsibility to the public for the careful 
selection and instruction of new candidates in the 
field; ethical problems related to the preparation of 
psychologists are covered in Section 6. 
organizations share with training institutions an 
with individual psychologists a responsibility to the 
public for maintaining high standards of compe- 
tence and performance in the profession; the 
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unique ethical problems of professional associations 
of psychologists are examined in the last part of 
this section. Here we need to be concerned with 
the requirements that the individual psychologist 
must make of himself if he is to live up to profes- 
sional expectations, and with the responsibility of 
one psychologist for the professional standards of 
other psychologists. E 


1.31 PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITIES FOR MAINTAINING 
HIGH STANDARDS IN PSYCHOLOGICAL WORK 


Problem 


With growing prestige and public recognition, 
psychologists are increasingly being called upon to 
make statements or perform tasks that fall outside 
their individual spheres of competence. Desiring 
to be of service, the psychologist may find it dif- 
ficult to define the boundary between what he 
would like to do and what he is qualified to do. 


Incidents 


1. An individual with training in experimental 
psychology, statistics, and testing is employed in 
the personnel department of a large company. 
Management, knowing that it had a psychologist on 
the staff, started asking clinical judgments con- 
cerning individual employees. The psychologically 
trained individual recognized his limitations and 
declined to give “professional” comments on neu- 
rotic tendencies, emotional upsets, etc. (563) 

2. Some unqualified persons give psychological 
examinations and quote quantitative results which 
are put on permanent official records. "These fig- 
ures, which are frequently erroneous, follow the 
person tested and frequently are an obstacle to 
opportunities for adequate treatment. I think 
particularly of infants and of cerebral palsied 
children, who quite often are incorrectly labeled 
“feebleminded.” (178) 

3. I was asked by a local newspaper to give an 
opinion as to the possibility of hypnotism being 
used to extract a false confession in the trial of 
a clergyman in a foreign country. Not having 
adequate facts concerning. the event, nor adequate 


. evidence to support or deny the possibility, the in- 


Vitation was declined with the statement that any 
Euess in the incident would be hazardous. (120) 

4. I was asked to appear as an expert witness 
in a court litigation involving confusion of colors 
of taxicabs, Before I was willing to accept the 
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assignment, I assured myself that I could qualify 
as an expert witness even though I had never pub- 
lished experimental research in the field of color 
perception. I believe that even within one’s own 
field, a person should be careful not to give opinions 
unless he is actually qualified to do so. (79) 

5. A psychologist, with little clinical training 
beyond that of remedial or vocational counseling, 
was serving in a small town as an industrial con- 
sultant. He was asked to counsel a case of personal 
maladjustment involving marital problems, family 
adjustments, etc. The psychologist was assured 
that the person in trouble could not afford to go 
to the nearest city for consultations, and that if the 
psychologist’ did not attempt therapy, the client 
would never receive any. As best he could, he 
counseled with the client. (157) 

6. Although I have had no training or ex- 
perience in clinical psychology or in psychotherapy, 
as a natural consequence of psychological discus- 
sions in my classes or at meetings before which I 
speak, there are frequent requests to answer ques- 
tions, give advice, or in other ways engage in 
activities which imply treatment of psychological 
disturbances. The critical issue is how far one 
may proceed in complying with these requests. 
I believe that psychologists should clearly indicate 
to lay people the limitations of their own training 
and experience insofar as these relate to treatment 
of psychological disturbances. (215) 

7. A PhD in psychology with training in general 
and experimental fields taught himself to give the 
Rorschach. With no clinical training whatsoever, 
he is now teaching Rorschach and other projective 
techniques. (428) 

8. A consulting psychologist includes in his 
practice psychotherapy, child guidance, vocational 
counseling, remedial reading, speech work, improve- 
ment of conversation, projective testing, etc. Such 
widespread competencies dre not likely to be found 
in one man. The question is whether a professional 
psychologist should attempt to work in an area 
in which he has not had adequate preparation and 
experience. (32) 

9. At a hospital a person without any training 
in psychology is administering and interpreting 
vocational and clinical tests. He says he is doing 
this work under an official directive and insists on 
continuing the practice in spite of the fact that 
there is a qualified psychologist. on the hospital 


staff. (347) 
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10. A graduate student with a master’s degree 
in personnel psychology took a position as director 
of a vocational guidance bureau in a small munic- 
ipal college. There were no qualified psycho- 
logical examiners in the area of the state where this 
psychologist worked, and there was considerable 
pressure brought to bear on him by state and school 
authorities to get himself qualified so that he could 
examine children for commitment to an institution. 
The young psychologist decided to stand up.against 
the pressure and to insist that he was not and 
could not readily become qualified to handle the 
types of cases the officials wanted to refer to him 
(882) 

Principle 1.31-1. Psychologists in all fields 
should recognize the boundaries of their competence 
and not offer services which fail to meet profes- 
sional standards established by recognized special- 
ists in particular fields. 

Principle 1.31-2. When stating opinions, the 
psychologist should recognize that he has a two- 
fold responsibility—to the public, which has con- 
fidence in him, and to his profession, which lends 
him prestige. Because of this responsibility, 
modesty, scientific caution, and due regard for 
the limits of our knowledge should characterize 
his statements. 


1.32 RESPONSIBILITY FOR ETHICAL STANDARDS AND 
PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCE OF OTHERS 


Problem 


Whether or not to concern oneself with the 
behavior of other psychologists or of other persons 
claiming to be psychologists presents a dilemma. 
On the one hand, psychologists recognize the need 
for maintaining highest standards, both of ethics 
and of competence, among those who give psy- 
chological services of any kind to the public. On 
the other hand, psychologists share a cultural 
reluctance to meddle in the affairs of others. The 
discomfort felt when one is confronted with be- 
havior that is professionally unacceptable attests 
the need for consideration of this problem. 


Incidents 


1. I have listened to a psychologist friend violate 
the confidence of a client, mutually known to us. 
I believe that each member of the APA has a 
responsibility for warning or correcting in some 
way the ethical violations of fellow-members that 
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come to his attention, even if the infractions of the 
code are not of scandalous proportions. (5) 

2. At a night club one sees a man dressed in 
blue academic robes, wearing a mortar board. A 
card on each table announces the name of the 
man, followed by the letters “PhD.” He an- 
nounces that *a personalysis of your hand-writing 
will make you laugh at strictly scientific answers 
humorously phrased.” What should I do as a psy- 
chologist? (1) 

3. A psychologist made frequent statements to 
students and faculty that he was being persecuted 
by his department head. These accusations ap- 
peared to be entirely false, but led to suspicions and 
dislikes among the faculty. His behavior was 
continued in a military situation during the war 
and resulted in undue hardships for those under 
this individual’s command. I felt that as psy- 
chologists we had an obligation, with ethical im- 
plications, to try to help the fellow get at the root 
of his difficulties. All that was ever done was to 
assign him to projects where he did not exert con- 
trol over others. (182) 

4. One of our junior staff members, a graduate 
student in psychology, habitually makes scientif- 
ically indefensible statements in public talks. Ad- 
monishing him has produced no change in his be- 
havior. What further obligations do we have to the 
university and to the profession? (910) 

5. I have taken it as my duty to discourage an 
unqualified individual from attempting to set up 
an industrial counseling service in this city. The 
party came voluntarily to me for advice. His 
motives were laudable, but his qualifications were 
not on an equally high level. (861) l 

6. A person calls himself a psychologist but is 
reticent about his background and shows no pto- 
fessional training or degrees. He has advertised 
testing services for both individuals and industry. 
The university in the locality offers the same 
service with qualified professional workers and at 
nominal fees. In such cases, what should be the 
procedure of the university? Should it take m 
itiative in making the facts known to the public? 
(749) 

7. A young psychologist on a university staff 
supervised a number of master's theses, which 
were published or submitted for publication, always 
with the psychologist appearing as senior author 
and the student as junior author. A colleague, who 
had gotten to know him fairly well, pointed out that 
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this consistent taking of major credit probably did 
not represent an accurate picture of his respon- 
sibility in all cases, and that he should think 
through the problem of publication credits. (1025) 

8. Two psychologists who seem to have had a 
personal feud for many years each wrote an ethics 
committee for redress of grievances. The charges 
and counter-charges were quite involved and it 
was difficult to tell who was at fault, if, indeed, 
anyone was. The most apparent thing was, how- 
ever, that the individuals were using an ethics com- 
mittee as an instrument for hurting someone else, 
rather than in the interest of the public or of 
the profession. (1026) 


9. A psychologist with a PhD from a leading in- . 


stitution has developed obvious personality dif- 
ficulties and is no longer able to get or hold a 
teaching position. He has a monograph in prepara- 
tion, however, which promises to be a substantial 
contribution to the science. What responsibilities 
does a psychologist have in trying to get work for 
him? If letters of recommendation are requested, 
to what extent should the psychologist mention 
doubts raised by a semi-confidential appeal for 
help? What responsibilities does a psychologist 
have for a colleague he suspects of mental dis- 
ability? (725) 

10. A county school psychologist during one four 
months period “trained” 15 people in giving in- 
dividual psychological examinations, the training 
given consisting of little more than a demonstra- 
tion and passing out books and materials. These 
people were then assigned work with children which 
involved the administration and interpretation of 
the major individual psychological tests. (240) 

11. A person with an MA degree in educational 
psychology, whose only affiliation with a particular 
university was teaching algebra in an engineering 
department during the war, was listed on the 
letterhead of a private employment agency as 
"Professor of Psychology at the University of 
—.” The same man has permitted himself to be 
listed as PhD on the faculty of a theological school. 
The man is not a member of the APA, nor could he 
become one because of his ethical standards. 
Prompted by psychologists on the staff, the uni- 
Versity involved has taken action in the two in- 
Cidents cited above. (890) 

12. An organization hired employees for psy- 
chological jobs when they had had no previous 
training or experience in the field. It was the 
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feeling of the employer that testing is a routine 
clerical job which could be adequately handled by 
any clerk and he has sent up all of his stenographic 
help to learn testing and scoring by working up in 
the testing department under the guidance of the 
*psychometrist" who had never had contact with 
testing before he joined the organization. Ob- 
viously, testing performed under such conditions 
as described above can yield only invalid results. 
(95) 

13. A person assumes expertness in psycho- 
therapy when his only training consists of the usual 
college major in psychology, with some emphasis on 
industrial psychology. He maintains that he “does 
not hold with the notion that clinical psychology 
or counseling has a particular content and requires 
particular training.” In this respect he presents 
an unscientific and irresponsible attitude. (351) 

Principle 1.32-1. The psychologist should in- 
sist on highest ethical standards and professional 
competence in persons with whom he is directly as- 
sociated. If associates cannot be helped to achieve 


acceptable standards, the ethical psychologist should 


end the association. 

Principle 1.32-2. In circumstances where psy- 
chologists or persons identifying themselves as psy- 
chologists violate ethical standards or offer inferior 
professional service, it is the obligation of psy- 
chologists who know first hand of their activities 
to attempt to rectify the situation. At times, 
violations of ethical standards can be handled most 
constructively by personal communications. At 
other times, the psychologist involved should re- 
port the details to an appropriate ethics committee. 
Choice of procedures in each instance should be 
determined by the interest of the public, of the 
people involved, and by a consideration of probable 
effectiveness of alternate courses of action. 

Principle 1.32-3. It is unethical to use the good 
offices of an ethics committee for personal gain 
or for vengeance. 


14 REPRESENTING PSYCHOLOGY, PSY- 
CHOLOGISTS, AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SERVICES TO THE PUBLIC 


Introduction 


The public becomes acquainted with psychology 
not only through formal courses in universities but 
more widely, if less accurately, through books, 
magazine articles, newspaper stories, radio pro- 
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grams, and movies. Sometimes psychologists are 
directly involved in supplying information to the 
public; more often psychology is interpreted to 
the public by persons with little if any psycho- 
logical training. The public learns of legitimate 
psychological services through formal announce- 
ments and acceptable kinds of promotional activity; 
at the same time, the public may be enticed by 
lurid advertising to seek the services of a charlatan, 
often without awareness that he is not a qualified 
psychologist. In such matters as these, whether 
or not psychologists are directly involved, the public 
has much at stake and the profession much. re- 
sponsibility. 


1.41 ACCURACY IN PRESENTING PROFESSIONAL 
QUALIFICATIONS AND IN DESCRIBING 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Problem 


To the public, psychology is many things. There 
is little understanding of the various levels and 
fields of psychological training, or of the various 
_academic titles so familiar to professional persons. 
Trouble arises even within professional circles by 
the historical circumstance that, in psychology, the 
PhD degree is used to designate the research worker 
and scholar, as well as the practicing clinician and 
consultant. 

The title “doctor” badgers us with problems; 
for many people the term is synonymous with 
physician; at some universities, the title may be 
possessed but not employed, “Mr.” being considered 
more modest and becoming; and, finally, the ap- 
pelation, marking as it does the apogee of formal 
scholastic endeavor, invites the unscrupulous to 
appropriate it and the overly optimistic to adopt it 
too soon. The incidents below will suggest sundry 
ways in which professional qualifications may be 
misrepresented, and will lead to principles that 
will define as unethical those misrepresentations of 
professional qualifications that are likely to result 
in public harm. 

Related to the problem of accuracy in present- 
ing individual qualifications is the matter of de- 
scribing institutions and agencies which offer serv- 
ices to the public. Here incentives to private gain 
may conflict with public welfare. 


Incidents 


1. A person opened a one-man office offering psy- 
chological services.- In his publicity, he designated 
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himself as “Director of the Blank Guidance and 
Counseling Center.” In the professional notice 
published in the American Psychologist he stated, 
“Mr. John Doe has been appointed director of the 
Blank Guidance and Counseling Center,” giving the 
implication that the center was a large organization 
and that he had received an important appointment 
as its director. (508) 

2. A member of my college faculty left to take 
a position designated as psychologist and social 
worker at the state institution for the feebleminded, 
He has an AB degree and has done some graduate 
work. The superintendent of the institution refers 
to him as “Dr,” and “psychiatrist,” as well as 
“psychologist.” My students, who do their prac- 
ticum work in the institution, are disturbed to find 
a report prepared and signed over the typed 
signature, “Dr. Richard Roe, Psychologist.” I 
would like to continue the relationship with this 
institution, yet I do not wish students to get the 
impression that the title of “doctor” can be falsely 
assumed with impunity. (936) 

3. All members of the psychological staff at a 
veteran’s hospital are called “doctor” and have 
signs on their office doors so designating them, al- 
though several of the persons have not completed 
their doctoral training. It is argued that this is 
necessary in order to give patients confidence in 
the psychological workers. (1027) 

4. A psychologist without the PhD published a 
book which carried stamped on the cover his name 
followed by the letters “PhD.” When questioned 
about it, he dismissed the matter as publisher’s 
error, but the attitude of the psychologist struck 
me as professionally unacceptable. (1028) : 

5. A registrant with the APA placement service 
has each year for three years stated that he will 
take his PhD the next August. By now his state- 
ments are disregarded, and we have his form 1n- 
dicating that he has an MA. What should be done 
with his claims? (544) 

6. Psychologist X has never obtained his PhD 
degree, although he has completed his course re- 
quirements. Then he opens a professional psy- 
chological service employing several junior psy- 
chologists. His juniors are instructed to address 
him as “Doctor” in front of all clients as it 
“creates a good impression.” I consider this to be 
unethical behavior in which the client is misled into 
believing that the psychologist has a professional 
degree which he does not possess. (172) 
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7. A psychologist was approached by an in- 
dividual purporting to be a “personnel consultant.” 
He had sold his services to a large company by 
giving them the impression that he was well 
trained in the field, and that he was associated with 
the psychologist being approached. Actually he 
had not completed college, nor did he have any 
experience in psychological testing. The psychol- 
ogist refused to cooperate with the “personnel con- 
sultant” although he had made a very attractive 
offer on a consulting basis. (34) 

8. A psychologist with an MA degree moved to 
a new town and obtained a telephone immediately 
because of his professional affiliation. His name 
was carried in the directory with PhD after it. 
When inquiry was made, he explained that he had 
requested the telephone but that a friend had made 
out the application blank and listed him as a PhD 
to help speed installation. The explanation was 
accepted, although there was the possibility of in- 
tentional misrepresentation of his degree and of 
connivance to obtain a telephone under false pre- 
tenses. Although only indirectly involved, I sug- 
gested to the psychologist that he write a letter to 


_the telephone company asking them to correct the 


entry, which he did. (764) 

9. A psychology student claims a very close and 
interdependent friendship with a noted psycho- 
therapist, and uses this claim to support a strange 


` mixture of theory and technique that misrepresents 


the psychotherapist’s views. He speaks authorita- 
tively concerning theory and practice, intimating 
that the psychotherapist has passed on to him 
special insights not included in his published works. 
(791) 

10. A psychologist engaged in private practice 
has cards printed as follows: Dr. John Doe, etc. 
There are no indications on the cards that Dr. 
John Doe is a psychologist with PhD. It seems 
to me to be an unethical means of mis-identifying 
with the medical profession. (307) 

11. A person with a PhD in another field prac- 
tices “clinical psychology” and calls himself “doc- 
tor” on the basis of this PhD. He has not received 
a doctorate in psychology. The general issue here 
is whether a person may practice psychology and 
call himself “doctor” when he has educational 
Preparation in another field. (848) 

12. A graduate student completed all work for 
the PhD except his thesis, which he finished two 
years later and was awarded the degree. In the 


interim, hé listed himself in the APA Directory 
as holding the PhD, applied for a job with the 
statement that he had the PhD, and permitted him- 
self to be listed in the faculty of a university as 
PhD. During the year, he answered the telephone 
as: “This is Dr. —.” (853) 

13. A psychologist obtained a very desirable 
professional position through slightly falsifying his 
previous training and experience. He has been do- 
ing a good job for several years now and I have 
no doubt that on the basis of his work his employer 
would like to retain him. Unethical behavior in 
the past is concerned. It would seem to be the 
ethical attitude for this person to admit his earlier 
deception to the authorities and thus clear the 
atmosphere for himself as well as for others who 
share knowledge of his misrepresentation. (142) 

14. Several educational institutions have been 
performing psychological services, charging a fee 
there for using graduate students as workers with- 
out making it clear that students are doing the work 
and that the services are offered as a part of a 
training program. I believe it unethical for an 
educational institution to offer psychological serv- 
ices with the implication that fully trained per- 
sonnel are giving the service, unless such is the case. 
(366) 

15. A college staff member is listed in two issues 
of the catalogue as having the PhD which he 
does not possess. The person concerned denies 
knowledge of the listing. Apparently both college 
officials and the individual share responsibility for 
the falsification and the failure to correct it. (611) 

16. A person who puts on public demonstrations 
of hypnosis for entertainment purposes claims the 
endorsement of a well-known psychologist, whose 
"support" had been limited to approving one of 
his articles for publication in a journal. (303) 

17. A psychologist has a private practice in 
clinical psychology which he designates “Family 
Counseling Center.” It seems to me that it is a 
deception to the public to give an institutional 
designation to private practice, since such terms 
as Center, Institute, Bureau, Service, and the like 
carry connotations quite different from private 
practice. These institutional terms imply a non- 
profit organization administered by a board of 
trustees, with services rendered at cost by a salaried. 
staff. (541) 

18. A university lends its name to an “institute” 
which offers consulting services to business and in- 
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dustry. The director of the institute is paid a 
salary which he admits is a very substantial one, 
considerably more than is made by most uni- 
versity employees. The methods of the institute 
are similar to those employed by private con- 
sultants, and even less adequate than those of 
the better private organizations. — Marginally 
trained persons are employed. The institute feels 
no responsibility for research or public service. 
It impressed me as being a slick device to make 
money using the university as a front and the “non- 
profit” notion as a come-on. (1031) 

19. A psychologist runs a professional service, 
which he refers to as an "institute," in which stu- 
dents pay fees to him to learn a particular di- 
agnostic technique which is taught also in local uni- 
versities. There is nothing wrong with private 
tutoring but I question the ethics of using the term 
institute for such practice. (173) 

20. A psychologist is listed in the APA directory 
and also a directory for speech pathologists as 
director of the psychological service of an organiza- 
tion. To my certain knowledge this individual has 
not been connected with this organization for at 
least one year prior to the printing of these direc- 
tories. I do not know if he was affiliated with the 
organization at any time earlier. (340) 

21. In a folder about a “Center,” a psychologist 
lists under “Staff” persons who do not have offices 
in his Center, do not have regular hours and are 
not on regular salaries, but who are called in on 
occasion and are given a fee for the particular work 
done. At least one of them does not even come to 
the Center but has the client sent to his own office 
for testing. These persons, in fact, function as con- 
sultants in the usual sense of the term, not as staff 
members in the public's meaning of the term and 
ät is unethical to list them as staff instead of con- 
sultants. (542) 

Principle 1.41-1. It is unethical for an indi- 
vidual to claim either directly or by implication 
professional qualifications that exceed those he has 
actually attained. The individual is responsible 
for correcting others who misrepresent his pro- 
fessional qualifications. 

A. The title “Doctor” should be used only by 
persons who have been awarded a doctor's degree 
.from a recognized institution. 

B. When formal designations of academic qual- 
ifications are required, as on letterheads, profes- 
Sional cards, or signatures, the psychologist with 
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the doctor’s degree should give his name followed 
by the customary abbreviation of the degree which 
he holds; viz: John Doe, PhD. This is especially 
important when there is possibility of implication 
that the person has medical training. 

C. The choice of designation “Dr.,” “Prof,” 
“Mr.,” “Mrs.,” or “Miss,” is a matter of individual 
taste, providing only that the individual has the 
qualifications or affiliations generally associated 
with these titles. 

D. It is unethical to use a doctor’s degree ob- 
tained in one field as evidence or implication of 
competence in an unrelated field. 

E. It is obligatory of institutions, as well as of 
individuals, to present accurately their qualifica- 
tions for public service. 

F. It is unethical for a person to misrepresent 
his affiliation with an institution, organization, or 
individual, or to encourage others to assume af- 
filiations which he does not have. Membership in 
the American Psychological Association should not 
be cited as evidence of professional qualifications 
or competence since membership in the Association 
does not certify a person with regard to qualifica- 
tion or competence. 

Principle 1.41-2. Such terms as “Institute,” 
“Bureau,” “Foundation,” etc., which imply that 
an agency so entitled is devoted primarily to the 
welfare of the public, through service, research, 


instruction, and other similar activities, should not ` 


be used in the title of an organization which offers 
psychological services as a business enterprise with 
the expectation of capital gain, nor should they 
be used to designate the professional activities of 
an individual. 

A. It is clearly ethical for an individual to engage 
in private practice or for an organization to offer 
psychological services as a business; it is therefore 
misleading to the public and harmful to the ur 
fession to imply otherwise by the adoption of in- 
appropriate titles, An honest representation of the 
nature of such an enterprise is much to be pre- 
ferred, and commended, from an ethical standpoint. 


1.42 ANNOUNCING PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES AND 
ADVERTISING PSYCHOLOGICAL MATERIALS 
Problem 


Psychologists offer numerous services to the 
public, ranging from clinical consultations to text- 
books. Services and materials of different char- 
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acter impose different limitations on the way in 
which the public is informed of their availability. 
Clinical services must be described with restraint, 
to avoid possible injury to individuals and to main- 
tain public and professional confidence in the work 
of psychologists. Somewhat more latitude may be 
appropriate in announcements of business services 
to business enterprises. Clearly, the psychologist 
in clinical or consulting practice must let the public 
know that he is ready and qualified to give serv- 
ices; publishers must inform people of materials 
they have to offer. 'The question is how such an- 
nouncements and offerings are to be made. 

Charlatans and persons operating on the fringe 
of professional psychology most frequently come 
to public attention through their advertising. What 
are the responsibilities of psychologists with regard 
to the advertising practices of persons who are 
not professionally qualified but who nonetheless 
present themselves to the public as competent 
practitioners? 


Incidents 


1. A clinical psychologist setting up practice in 
a new community, was faced with the problem of 
letting people know that he was available for con- 
sultation, without violating ethical standards in re- 
gard to advertising. He accepted invitations to 
speak before groups. He called on all public 
agencies, physicians, and lawyers in the community. 
He advertised and gave a series of public lectures, 
but did not use the lectures to make personal 
claims. He attempted to arrange for a newspaper 
column on general psychological subjects, without 
Success. He used direct announcements giving 
type of work done, his name, and office location. 
The question is: which of these practices are 
ethically acceptable, and which, if any, are unac- 
ceptable? (948) 

2. A psychologist representing a firm which 
Published tests acts as a consultant to a school 
system planning a guidance program. He makes 
known his business affiliations yet works to develop 
a testing program without showing special favor to 
the tests which his firm publishes, attempting to 
follow professional considerations in his recom- 
mendations rather than simply promote his own 
tests. (1076) 

3. A man posing as a psychologist and calling 
himself “Dr.” has sought to practice both industrial 
and clinical psychology in a city. He presents 
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no evidence of professional qualifications, yet he 
advertises widely, making false statements of his 
qualifications and competencies. (470) 

4. A person designating himself as a psychologist 
issues handbills announcing public lectures. Fol- 
lowing his name are the letters “PhD.” He has a 
doctor’s degree but it is not in psychology or any 
field closely related to psychology. His lectures 
usually deal with sex, and are followed by a dance. 
In a national magazine he has been referred to as 
a psychologist. What responsibilities do psychol- 
ogists in the community have toward his activities? 
(1077) 

5. A person advertised in a newspaper public 
demonstrations of hypnosis in which he claimed 
that he would help people overcome various handi- 
caps. The officers of the state psychological as- 
sociation composed a letter to the editor of the 
paper in which they expressed concern with the 
hypnotist’s activities and explained why they felt 
that his advertising and his activities were not in 
the interest of the public. The editor thanked them 
for their interest and refused to accept further 
advertisements of the sort. (1078) 

6. The publishers of the classified telephone 
directory for a large city asked a psychologist what 
he thought of a classification of hypnotism being 
put under the listing of an individual claiming to 
be a psychologist. The psychologist’s reaction was 
that it was unethical to advertise hypnotism as a 
clinical procedure, and he suggested to the pub- 
lishers that they deny the advertiser this kind of 
listing. (952) 

7. I agreed with an employment agency to 
provide testing services for employers who desired 
a psychological appraisal of candidates for posi- 
tions. The question of advertising came up, specif- 
ically with reference to the manner of listing our 
services in the classified section of the telephone 
directory. Copy was prepared by the agency which 
contained evaluative statements such as the fact 
that only recognized standardized tests were to be 
used and that the interpretations made of test 
results would be prepared by persons of adequate 
training for the task. I declined to approve the 
use of this copy and insisted upon a straight listing 
of our services as aptitude and vocational testing. 
(683) 

8. A psychologist in private practice advertised 
in local papers, giving “introductory” offers of 
testing for a nominal charge. In a conference I 
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questioned the ethics of his advertisements, and 
he discontinued them. He then acquired a quarter- 
hour period on the local radio station for descrip- 
tions of personal problems which he had helped 
solve. The program was presented by the station 
as a public service; actually it advertised the man 
and his office. His advertising created a very un- 
favorable opinion about him in the community. 
(592) 

9. A psychologist designates himself on the outer 
door of his offices as “John Doe, Associate Member 
of the American Psychological Association.” This 
suggests to the general public that his professional 
competence is endorsed by the American Psycho- 
logical Association. (508) 

10. A psychologist has published a pamphlet 
about the services he is able to offer. Among those 
services he mentions the “treatment of nervous 
diseases.” Psychiatrists have made some objec- 
tions to this statement. The psychologist has 
stopped advertising in that way. (463) 

11. A psychologist wrote the Committee on Sci- 
entific and Professional Ethics and asked if he 
would be violating good ethical practice in placing 
on the window of his office a sign such as “Psy- 
chological Advisory Service, John Doe, PhD., Psy- 
chologist.” The Committee gave its opinion that 
the use of such a modest sign indicating name and 
nature of service was acceptable practice. (35) 

12. In a classified directory under the heading 
“Psychologist,” one individual has advertised his 
services as “Consulting Psychologist—Certified by 
State Department of Mental Hygiene.” His letter- 
head carries the same notation. The state in which 
he operates certifies psychological examiners and 
school psychologists but not consulting psychol- 
ogists. His reference to state certification is thus 
misleading. (291) S 

13. A publisher periodically mails out a large 
handbill advertising a book. The copy is flam- 
boyant, more becoming to the promotion of a 
patent medicine than a professional book. Long 
lists of adoptions are given, and these are mislead- 
ing since they are not kept up to date. Statements 
from psychologists regarding an early edition of the 
book continue to be used as endorsement of the 
current edition. (1079) 

Principle 1.42-1. The psychologist, if he adver- 
tises or makes public announcement of his services, 
is obligated to describe his services with accuracy 
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and dignity, adhering to professional rather than 
to commercial standards. 

A. Cards announcing individual clinical or con- 
sulting practice should be limited to a simple state- 
ment of the name, highest relevant degree, certifica- 
tion or diplomate status, address, telephone num- 
ber, office hours, and a brief explanation of the 
types of service rendered. Announcements of 
agencies may list names of staff members with their 
qualifications and should conform in other partic- 
ulars to the same standards as individual an- 
nouncements. 

B. Individual listings in telephone directories 
should be limited to name, highest relevant degree, 
certification status, address, and telephone number. 
Agency listings should be equally modest. Dis- 
play advertising is not acceptable practice. 

C. Public announcements may mention a rel- 
evant license, diploma, or certificate issued by a 
licensing board or professional organization, if 
expressly permitted by the issuing body. Mem- 
bership in a psychological association should not be 
used as an indication of professional qualifications, 
unless such membership is based on qualifications 
as implied, and authority is given to use member- 
ship in the organization as evidence of competence. 

D. Brochures and announcements describing 
such services as educational and vocational counsel- 
ing may be used to make services known to the 
public. Such brochures should be accurate and 
modest. They may appropriately be sent to pro- 
fessional persons, to schools, and to business organ- 
izations but not to prospective individual clients. 

Principle 1.42-2. Because the clinical psycholo- 
gist often works with people in distress, he must 
be most careful and circumspect in the manner m 
which he informs the public of his services. Public 
announcements of clinical services should be sent to 
professional persons only and not to prospective 
clients. Direct mail advertising, repeated press 
advertising, or radio announcements of clinical paar 
ices are not acceptable procedures. Direct solicita- 
tion of clients is unethical. The practice of e 
medical profession in regard to advertising provides 
the best guide to the clinical psychologist. 

Principle 1.42-3. Psychologists offering con 
sulting services or psychological materials to busi- 
ness, industrial, or educational organizations may 
directly solicit business and employ advertising 0 
a promotional nature. Announcements, brochures, 


and catalogs may be sent directly to prospective 
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clients, and announcements of services may be run 
periodically in journals, trade papers, and similar 
media. All such promotional efforts, however, must 
be restrained and accurate. The best practice of 
the engineering profession in regard to advertising 
provides a reasonable guide to the psychologist in 
business, 

* Principle 1.42-4. An author of books, tests, 
and similar materials published or distributed by 
an organization should take every precaution to 
ensure that the organization representing him ad- 
heres to the spirit of these principles in its promo- 
tional activities. 

Principle 1.42-5. It is clearly ethical for a 
psychologist to make speeches, write articles or 
books, give special services to the community, and 
otherwise establish his reputation and make him- 
self known to professional persons and to the 
public. It is doubtful whether a psychologist 
should engage in such activities solely for the 
purpose of advertising himself. If he does engage 
in such activities, he should not make personal 
claims or directly advertise his services. Con- 
sultants representing commercial enterprises in psy- 
chology should not allow their professional respon- 
sibilities to be jeopardized by promotional activities. 

Principle 1.42-6. If a person identifies himself 
with the profession of psychology and offers psy- 
chological services to the public in a manner that 
violates the provisions of this code, psychologists 
who know first hand of his activities should take 
appropriate steps to protect the public and the pro- 
fession from his unprofessional behavior. 


1.43 RESPONSIBILITIES IN PUBLIC COMMUNICATION 


Problem 


The public is interested in psychology, partic- 
ularly in its applied activities, and there are fre- 
quent opportunities for psychologists to make 
statements for newspapers, write articles for mag- 
azines, make speeches, and appear on radio broad- 
casts. Often the sponsors of these activities are 
not so much interested in the thoughtful presenta- 
tion of psychological information as they are in 
entertaining, in attracting an audience, or in in- 
creasing circulation. The use of public media for 
educational purposes and for conveying information 
about psychology is certainly to be encouraged. 
However, safeguards must be taken, as suggested 
by the following incidents. 
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Incidents 


1. A comic strip currently running in newspapers 
depicts a hypnotist inducing people to perform 
criminal acts. This and other stories presented to 
the public, such as various radio mysteries, have 
spread a false impression of the appropriate usage 
of hypnosis, and tend to give the connotation of 
evil in things “psychological” in nature. Do psy- 
chologists have a responsibility for clearing up such 
practices? (73) 

2. In a large city, a social problem had arisen 
and several psychologists were approached by the 
newspapers to give their opinions on this particular 
problem. A number of not too well-informed 
opinions were given, none of which seemed to 
have any common agreement, with the results that 
psychologists were panned by cartoons in the news- 
papers. The net result was a reflection on psy- 
chology. We should operate on the premise that 
no psychologist is to give views in a field in which 
he has no competence. (57) 

3. A publisher asked if I would be interested in 
doing a radio program in which I would discuss 
problems for parents. However, he wanted a give- 
away feature and came up with the idea that any- 
one who wrote in could receive a copy of an in- 
telligence test. I wrote to him pointing out that 
this would be an unethical use of psychological 
materials. I never heard from him again. (306) 

4. A well-known feature writer on a large news- 
paper came to the clinic to do a story about psy- 
chiatric facilities for children. The article was to 
assist in a fund-raising drive for a program to reduce 
juvenile delinquency. I was asked to prepare a 
fictional case study of a little boy which would 
lend itself to photographic captions. The news- 
paperman asked me questions which immediately 
revealed his sensationalism. I was alarmed about 
this since sensational treatment of the subject would 
probably have serious repercussions on our child 
patients and their parents. Because of my alarm, 
Iasked the newspaperman to submit his article be- 
fore publication, which resulted in a defensive 
blow-up on his part. My superiors suggested that 
things are always handled in this way and that I 
should not raise the issue further. Frankly, I do 
not know a good solution for a situation like this. 
(205) 

5. A newspaper gave front page space to an 
interview in which a well-known psychologist ex- 
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pressed the extreme view that psychological tests 
were of no value. I think that the behavior was 
unethical because the psychologist expressed a per- 
sonal opinion contrary to that held by most mem- 
bers of his profession, in a manner likely to pro- 
mote public doubt of a useful technique. While 
supporting his right to a dissenting opinion, I do 
not. think his statement evidences an awareness 
of the responsibility that goes with freedom to ex- 
press opinions. (38) 

6. Several months ago, a female student left the 
university campus and was not heard of for ap- 
proximately two weeks. The newspapers made a 
big story out of the incident, and a psychologist on 
the university staff told the newspapers that the 
girl was in his class and that he had had several 
talks with her. He gave out considerable informa- 
tion that seemed of confidential nature. (56) 

7. I was called upon to be a consultant for a 
psychiatric comic strip. It soon became apparent 
in conferences that the prime interest of the authors 
was to increase circulation through sensational 
material, and that they wanted a kind of rubber- 
stamp approval for the misuse of psychological 
concepts, .(97) 

8. A young man employed in the personnel de- 
partment of a public utilities company was offered 
a position appearing on a weekly radio program of 
a personal advice type. He was to give “psycho- 
logical counsel,” answering questions on personal 
adjustment problems sent in by listeners. He re- 
fused, on the grounds that diagnosis and treatment 
of such problems should be attempted only in 
formal clinical relationships. (377) 

9. As a consultant for broadcasters, I took a 
stand against a psychologist employed as spokes- 
man for a particular program for children. The 
program was, in my judgment, basically false in 
its intellectual content and its emotional emphasis 
in suggesting that it would do service to children 
by providing a catharsis for their hostile feelings. 
I felt that the psychologist involved gave a verdict 
he knew his client wanted rather than the opinion 
he would reach on the basis of disinterested 
scientific judgment. (688) 

10. I was offered a radio contract to appear on 
a program in which three “experts” would ask 
questions of persons selected from the audience to 
determine whether the person was accurate in ap- 
praising certain of his personality traits, viz: “Are 
you the jealous type?” If the “experts” agreed 
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with the answer given by the person, he would be 
given a couple of washing machines, a hundred 
pairs of nylons, an outboard motor, etc., etc, 
They mainly wanted to mention my university 
affiliation to lend prestige to a most dubious enter- 
prise. I declined. (1028) 

11. A national magazine wanted to do a picture- 
story of the workings of a psychological clinic. An 
agreement was made that the rewrite would be 
checked with the psychologist supplying the mate- 
rial, to ensure accurate presentation. The magazine 
failed to carry through with this agreement and 
printed the article with several glaring misstate- 
ments in it. (1030) 

12. A midwestern newspaper carried a story 
based on a statement given to it by a psychologist 
to the effect that radicals have unresolved conflicts 
in relationship to their early family life and are 
now displacing this aggression to society. The re- 
search on which the statement was based consisted 
of one questionnaire given to a small number of so- 
called liberal and conservative students. Not only 
was the technique crude and open to question, it 
was totally unacceptable as a scientific study giving 
definitive results. I feel that the psychologist 
as much as the newspaper is at fault in presenting 
these dubious data to the public. (619) 

13. I allowed a reporter to see the tables used in 
a paper which I was to present on the relationship 
of extracurricular activities to subsequent success. 
He released a story in the Sunday paper stating 
that Phi Beta Kappa men are financial failures, 
judging by salary, although the data contained 
only three cases who were Phi Beta Kappas and 
they had not been analyzed in order to describe the 
relative success of honor society men. 

14. A psychologist wrote a best selling book on 
the subject of marriage in which virtually every 
law of test construction and validation was flouted. 
Several very short marriage prediction tests were 
included, and no information whatever was given 
as to their scientific construction and validation. 
Review of this author's other publication also 
showed no references to any experimental valida- 
tion of the published tests. Yet the tests were 
presented as if they had been completely standard- 
ized and validated; and dogmatic statements were 
made concerning the scores which respondents 
might achieve on these tests. (231) 

15. Several times APA members have published 
items about the APA Central Office without asking 
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permission, stating that one thing or another is free, 
or that the office will provide some particular sery- 
ice. In a recent magazine article, an APA member 
stated that the APA was the agency to provide 
counseling services for the problems of old age. 
(547) 

Principle 1.43-1. The public requires depend- 
able sources of psychological information. Psy- 
chologists who supply such information, either 
directly or indirectly, should concern themselves 
with the accuracy and appropriateness of the mate- 
rial presented, and with the manner of its presenta- 
tion as well. Responsibility in communication is 
essential for adequate service to the public, for 
protection of individuals involved, and for fair 
representation of the profession. 

Principle 1.43-2. Newspaper and magazine ac- 
counts of psychological findings or practice based 
on information supplied by a psychologist should 
be checked by the psychologist concerned or by 
another informed psychologist, prior to publication, 
and should be released for publication only if the 
final revised version is fully approved by such a psy- 
chologist. Newspapers, magazines, and popular 
writers who do not wish to comply with this prin- 
ciple should be refused information. 

Principle 1.43-3. In describing the activities of 
others, particularly the services offered by in- 
dividuals or agencies, the psychologist should take 
care that his statements are accurate. Best prac- 
tice would suggest that he have his statement 
checked by the persons concerned, and obtain per- 
mission for publication. 


1.44 PSEUDO-PSYCHOLOGY AND THE POPULARIZATION 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Problem 


Frequently seen at the top of best seller lists are 
books which aspire to help people with their prob- 
lems, Sometimes based on psychology, and some- 
times sound and sometimes not, these books are 
an index to a great public demand for personal 
guidance. Psychology can make a contribution to 
individuals in their work and in their private lives, 
and to groups of various kinds in which understand- 
ing of man may be a most needed element. That 
Psychology should make available what it can 
confidently give to meet such needs of people is 
readily admitted, and there might well be recog- 
nized a professional obligation to do so. How- 


ever, there are real dangers, and one is perhaps 
more impressed today by the misrepresentation of 
psychology to the public than by its accurate and 
constructive presentation. How to make psychol- 
ogy popular without “popularizing” presents a 
serious professional problem. 


Incidents 


1. A professor in one of the biological sciences 
has written numerous popular articles on social 
psychology, as with psychological authority. The 
articles are a compound of personal opinion and 
ignorance. Concerning some assertions in one of 
the articles he was taken to task by a colleague 
in psychology, but there has been no effective pro- 
test against the manner in which the public is being 
misled. I believe that psychologists should ac- 
tively intercede when people outside the field pose 
as psychologists. (310) 

2.'A prominent psychologist tours the country 
as a guest speaker for business dinners. His lec- 
tures follow the typical ^How to be Successful" 
routine, liberally sprinkled with Horatio Alger 
stories and mnemonic devices to aid in remember- 
ing the various formulas for success. Some of the 
information handed out has experimental evidence ' 
behind it, the rest is mostly speculative. How far 
can psychologists go in “popularizing” psychology 
and still be psychologists and not quacks? (158) 

3. I am constantly meeting teachers who have 
been taught in departments of psychology but 
who have somehow been encouraged to make hasty 
and inadequate use of psychological procedures. 
They are equipped with the vocabulary of abnormal 
psychology and with the instruments of clinical 
psychology, but without real clinical training or 
experience. In a related field they might be called 
“quacks,” but their intent is not to exploit. My 
complaint is that superficial or careless teaching 
about important handling of individuals is un- 
ethical. Such a complaint is too broad to be 
dramatic, but may represent graver danger than 
the malpractice which affects only one or a dozen 
cases. (814) 

4. In a popular magazine, an excellent article 
based on sound work was published; but also 
published was an article by a "famous psychol- 
ogist” who is not in the APA directory, telling how 
you can analyze your personality by knowing your 
favorite flower, and how dogs can know when their 
masters are dying in another state by ESP. What 
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should we as psychologists do about such material? 
(641) 

5. An article published in a magazine purports 
to be based on work done by a professor and 
represents the usual breezy account of a psycho- 
logical test, the Thematic Apperception Test. It 
is full of exaggerations and misstatements and 
claims as to the value of the test which I feel 
sure could not be substantiated. I am bothered, 
too, by the fact that the dissemination of informa- 
tion about the TAT actually decreases its useful- 
ness considerably. (562) 

6. A non-psychologist colleague recently re- 
quested an endorsement for an article which he 
had written for a lay publication. The article 
dealt with the self-evaluation of parents and con- 
tained a "test," complete with item weights, which 
the reader could take and determine whether he 
or she was an "excellent, good, average, or poor" 
parent. The publisher requested an endorsement 
from a psychologist to the effect that this article 
was in accordance with psychological principles. 
The psychologist refused on the grounds that the 
article gave the impression of scientific validity, 
when none was there. (601) 

7. A writer of popular books of the super- 
inspirational variety came to a psychologist to get 
materials to manufacture a new best seller, in which 
people were to be persuaded that all handicaps 
could be overcome, that they could increase their 
intelligence, etc. Believing that such pseudo- 
psychology hurts more people than it helps, he 
refused to assist the writer and tried, without no- 
table success, to suggest some of the dangers of this 
kind of “popularization.” (1032) 

8. The editors of a series of psychological books 
receive royalties on the sale of books in their series. 
Without being able to cite specific examples, I am 
reasonably certain that these editors have refused 
to include books which would have been almost 
guaranteed to have had a large sale because they 
did not think the publication of the work to be 
in the general interest. (1033) 

9. The author of a syndicated column on psy- 
chology reports that he rejects a good bit of mate- 
rial that would be spectacular because he does not 
consider it sound. In presenting material he 
deliberately simplifies and sometimes overgeneral- 
izes to make a point. He thinks of his primary 


_and ethical persons. 
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function as being one of public education on psy- 
chological matters. In order to achieve that func- 
tion he has to be sufficiently popular in style to 
continue to have the feature printed, but he tries 
to avoid making it popular by including material on 
some of the more spectacular but less well-founded 
topics or fringes. In all probability he would be 
able to increase the circulation of the feature and 
hence his own income by a less socially-minded 
attitude. (1034) 

10. A psychologist writes a newspaper column 
and gives public lectures in which he makes state- 
ments which are a mixture of some acceptable psy- 
chological opinions and a lot of personal prejudice 
and bias going far beyond (or contrary to) avail- 
able data. He writes all this as representing psy- 
chology, and, to my notion, does a world of 
damage. (1035) 

11. A contract to write a popular book on psy- 
chology was signed by a psychologist, in the 
belief that such books will be written in any case, 
can be helpful, and should be written by competent 
The manuscript was critized 
by the publisher as not positive and definite enough. 
He was helped to rewrite it, the end result being 
that his name appeared on a book of which he 
could not wholly approve. 

12. A popular magazine released facsimiles of 
several projective techniques, one of them widely 
used, and at least one of them in an early stage 
of development. It seems very likely that the 
use of these tests may be invalidated or at least 
affected for some clients by such publication, and, 
in the case of the experimental test, the reputation 
of the profession may suffer, because of the un- 
usual nature of the invalidated test. 

Principle 1.44-1. Psychologists who interpret 
the science of psychology or the services of psy- 
chologists to the public have an obligation to re- 
port fairly and accurately. Exaggeration, sensa- 
tionalism, superficiality, and other kinds of mis- 
representation must be avoided, since these may 
mislead the public and discredit the profession. 

A. When information about psychological pro- 
cedures and techniques is given, care should be 
taken to indicate that they should be used only 
by persons adequately trained in their use. 

B. Diagnostic techniques and similar procedures. 
the value of which depends in part on the naiveté 
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of the subject, should not be reproduced or de- 
scribed in popular publications in ways which might 
affect responses, 

C. When tentative techniques, methods, or hy- 
potheses are described in popular writing, their 
tentative nature should be made explicit. 

D. A psychologist should refuse to approve 
misleading statements, and to assist or endorse 
individuals who misrepresent psychology. "When 
misrepresentations come to his attention, he should 
take what steps he can, either as an individual or 
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through his professional association, to rectify the 
situation and prevent its reoccurrence. 
The Committee on Ethical Standards 
for Psychology 
With the aid of the following Subcommittee: 
Gorpon W. ALLPORT 
HapLEY CANTRIL 
Jouw C. EBERHART 
Joun W. GARDNER 
EpNA HEIDBREDER 
NicHoLAs Hosss, Chairman 


SECTION 6 
ETHICAL STANDARDS IN TEACHING 


Introduction 


Historically, the teaching of psychology has been 
the major activity of psychologists. In their teaching 
psychologists enter into relationships with students, 
with subjects or clients who provide instructional 
material, with the departments in which they teach, 
and with the science and profession which they rep- 
resent in their teaching. Problems of ethical be- 
havior arise in each of these types of relationships. 
Relationships with students are in some instances 
primarily those of an instructor, in others they verge 
on those of the counselor and clinician, in still 
others they are those af a researcher or writer, and 
again they are those of an administrator. Other 
sections of this code therefore have bearing on the 
problems of instructors of psychology; only those 
most clearly relevant to instruction are dealt with 
here. 


6.1 THE PSYCHOLOGY INSTRUCTOR'S 
RESPONSIBILITY TO HIS STUDENTS 


Introduction 
In teaching, the primary responsibility of the 
psychologist is to his students. The following sec- 
tion clarifies some of the instructor-student rela- 
tionships that have ethical implications. 


6.11 RESPECT FOR THE PRIVACY OF STUDENTS 


Problem 


The subject-matter of psychology being the ex- 
periences and behavior processes of individuals, one 
of the most readily available sources of instructional 
or laboratory material is the student himself. The 
frequency with which psychologists obtain con- 


fidential data from clients and patients for diag- 
nostic, prognostic, and therapeutic purposes makes 
it easy for them to plan to obtain similar data from 
students for use in class instruction or as instruc- 
tional exercises. As students frequently enroll in 
courses in psychology taught by instructors with 
whom they do not have a confidential relationship, 
and as their papers are often graded by assistants 
whom they do not know at all or whom they know 
socially rather than professionally, the self-revealing 
exercises required of them are sometimes unwelcome 
and occasionally harmful. 


Incidents 


1. A psychology instructor routinely assigns a 
required paper, entitled “My Autobiography.” This 
is resented by some students as an invasion of their 
privacy. (6) * 

2. A clinic had a patient who had written an 
autobiography as a requirement in a course in psy- 
chology. It was turned over by her to the clinic 
psychiatrist when she began treatment. On the 
margins of the autobiography the psychology in- 
structor had written comments such as “your 
mother should have been in a mental institution.” 
This impressed the psychiatrist as most inept 
handling of highly personal material. (834) 

3. An instructor in a course in psychological tests 
asked that each student, as a part of the course re- 
quirements, take each of the tests and submit the 
protocol to him. Students occasionally believe that 
the results of their own tests are private property 


* The numbers at the end of each incident are file num- 
bers which make it possible to locate original accounts. 
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and should not be known to an instructor or as- 
sistant who is not their counselor. (315) 

4. A professor gave out to a large class identifi- 
able and confidential personal data about a former 
student which he had obtained from a questionnaire 
filled out by the student. (110) 

5. An instructor posts a list of students with their 
grades on the departmental bulletin board. Many 
students feel that their achievements should not be 
publicized. (1036) 

Principle 6.11-1. The teacher of psychology 
should respect the right of the student to maintain 
his privacy. 

A, Students may be invited to write autobiogra- 
phies or to take psychological tests, but such per- 
sonal data should not be required of them in identi- 
fiable form as course assignments, unless they know 
of and agree to such procedures in advance. 

B. Personal data obtained from students should 
be used for instructional or research purposes only 
with identity properly disguised or with the consent 
of the student. 

C. When grades are posted on bulletin boards, 
identifying numbers or some other code should be 
used in order to avoid injury to students. 


6.12 THE ROLE OF THE INSTRUCTOR AS COUNSELOR 
Problem 


The clinical and counseling orientation of many 
psychologists makes for an awareness of adjustment 
problems in students even when the student in 
question has not sought help from the psychologist. 
The teacher of psychology is therefore often faced 
with the question of his responsibility for meeting 
the observed needs of students. When his help is 
sought by students in his courses, as frequently is 
the case, he faces another problem: that of the 
ability of the teacher to function also as clinician 
or counselor, to have two different kinds of relation- 
ships with one person. 


Incidents 


1. A student in one of my classes submitted a 
paper which showed very clear signs of emotional 
disturbance. In the belief that he would benefit 
from psychotherapeutic help I made an opportunity 
to discuss his paper with him in the privacy of my 
office. During this discussion I led him to talk 
about his situation and suggested that counseling 
might prove helpful and could probably be arranged 
for him. (1037) 
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2. An instructor in elementary psychology indi- 
cated that he would be available to help his students 
with their personal problems. A student called on 
him and complained that he could not concentrate 
on his school work. Although his aptitude test 
score was high, his school work is poor because he 
stares at his texts absorbing nothing. He mentioned 
that he is humiliated at letting down his parents, 
who have great hopes for him. All this came out 
in five minutes, with considerable emotion. The in- 
structor then took over and gave him a pep talk on 
how to study, assured him that if he threw himself 
into his school work and refused to go wool gather- 
ing he would be able to conquer his difficulty. After 
ten minutes the instructor closed the interview with 
the assurance that things would soon go better. 
The instructor’s unperceptive handling of this prob- 
lem seems to me to pass beyond a matter of com- 
petence into a matter of ethics. (433) 

3. A brilliant graduate student was in some diffi- 
culty with the Veterans Administration because of 
irregularities in his studies. As his academic ad- 
viser I had been told the story of his difficult home 
situation, and he had asked me to tell no one else. 
I had the choice of disregarding this request and 
getting the VA to give him time to make necessary 
adjustments, or respecting it and leaving the ad- 
ministration no choice but to dismiss him from the 
university. (336) 

4. A student reported to me shortly before a 
final examination and asked to be excused because 
of an emotional upset, After some discussion I felt 
justified in recommending that the administration 
defer his examination. (191) 

5. A student sought my advice on a personal 
problem. As my college has no counseling service 
I felt some obligation, as a psychologist, to meet 
such a need. At the same time I'felt that I had 
neither the time, the specific skills, nor the ex- 
perience needed to ensure doing a truly professional 
job. (189) 

6. A mildly disturbed student called me at home 
stating that he would like to consult me. We had 


‘a one-hour interview. The next day I had a letter 


of appreciation from the student with a $10.00 
check. I did not know what to do; three colleagues 
differed in their suggestions. I finally returned the 
check because it seemed easier to rationalize not 
taking money for personal services rendered a stu- 
dent than to rationalize keeping it. (828) (886) 

Principle 6.12-1. A teacher of psychology 


à 
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should not seek to bring about awareness of per- 
sonal adjustment problems in students in the ab- 
sence of facilities for counseling. 

Principle 6.12-2. A teacher of psychology who 
becomes aware of an adjustment problem in a 


student who might be helped by counseling or psy- . 


chotherapy, and who sees a possible means of 
getting such help for the student, owes it to the 
student and to society to attempt to help the stu- 
dent get such help. 

A. This does not mean that counseling or psy- 
chotherapy should be forced upon a non-psychotic 
student, nor that the need for this should be brought 
forcibly to his attention. Instead, the psychologist 
should give the student opportunity to show or 
develop an awareness of his need and to evince a 
desire to use the help the psychologist can get him. 

B. When clinical and consulting facilities are not 
adequate or available, the psychologist has the re- 
sponsibility for doing what he can to improve or 
to help make available such services for his students. 

Principle 6.12-3. An instructor whose profes- 
sional services are sought by a student should 
either work with the student in a professional way 
and at sufficient length to be of some help, or refer 
the student to someone who has the skill and time 
to render adequate service. 


A. Extended private clinical work with a student 


of the clinician, and for a fee, is considered an un- 
wise practice, since it may confuse the relationship 
between student and instructor in other activities. 

B. If an instructor enters a clinical relationship 
With a student, he should adhere to the principles 
of this code defining psychologist-client relation- 
ships. 


6.13 SECURING AND USING DATA IN MAKING 
STUDENT EVALUATIONS 


Problem 


Teachers often have occasion to pass judgment on 
the competence or ethics of students whose work 
they have directed. However, the nature of their 
contacts with students in courses, and sometimes 
even in the supervision of research or practicum 
activities, is such that they often have only partial 
information about a given student. The instructor 
then faces the dilemma of making an evaluation 
Which may be unfair to the student or unfair to the 
Public, or, on the other hand, of refraining from 
making an evaluation and perhaps uc eos in- 
formation which should be shared. 
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Incidents 


1. A doctoral student was doing a thesis under 
the sponsorship of a famous scientist. After nearly 
three years he turned in his thesis, and shortly 
thereafter the sponsor left to take another position. 
Several months later the student was informed in a 
letter from the sponsor that the material was suit- 
able for journal publication, but would not do as a 
thesis because real research ability had not been 
demonstrated. The sponsor advised doing another 
thesis, perhaps in another field. After a number 
of vain attempts to find a thesis problem satis- 
factory to local faculty members, he gave up for the 
time being. Five years later he found out what he 
believed to be the real cause of the disapproval of 
his thesis: the sponsor had been told by a graduate 
assistant that the doctoral candidate had stolen 
from another student. The assistant ultimately ad- 
mitted that his accusation was groundless. (224) 

2. A former master’s candidate, whom I had 
known only in two large courses, gave my name as a 
reference when applying for federal employment. 
The Civil Service Commission rating form asked 
whether I had any reason for questioning the can- 
didate’s loyalty to the United States. I had no 
reason for thinking that he was disloyal, but the 
nature of my contacts with him had given me no 
opportunity to judge his loyalty. Instead of merely 
replying “None,” which was true as far as it went, 
I therefore wrote that I had no opportunity to judge 
loyalty, thereby completing the truth and avoiding 
giving a mistaken impression. (1038) 

3. A department chairman has a habit of making 
comments about the academic and personal char- 
acteristics of graduate students, in ways which per- 
mit identification, when talking with other students. 
As he has a good deal of influence these comments 


. sometimes have considerable effect on the early 


careers and reputations of students. (644) 

4. A department head was charged with the task 
of warning borderline graduate students that they 
must improve or be dropped from the graduate 
school. Although seemingly a “tough” admin- 
istrator, he would not face a particularly aggressive 
graduate student and instead talked disapprovingly 
about him to several faculty members and to a good 
many graduate students, apparently in the hope 
that the word would reach the student in question 
and that he would drop out without a conference 
with the department head. (1039) 

Principle 6.13-1, In evaluating the qualifica- 
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tions of a student or former student, a psychologist 
should act only if he is sure that he has all relevant 
facts. When he does not have adequate grounds 
for making a decision or a recommendation he 
should either obtain the necessary information or 
state that he has insufficient information to make an 
evaluation. 

Principle 6.13-2. Evaluative data and judg- 
ments concerning students and former students 
should be shared only with persons who need and 
will use them in confidence, for professional pur- 
poses, and then only in suitable contexts. 


6.14 TREATMENT OF FACTS, KNOWLEDGE OF WHICH 
MAY BE HARMFUL TO STUDENTS 


Problem 


Some psychological principles and therapeutic 
techniques currently being experimented with are 
known to have detrimental effects on some patients. 
While discussion of these principles and use of these 
procedures may be desirable in certain situations 
and types of cases, the fact that they may prove 
deleterious in a given situation or case is disturbing 
information to friends and relatives. This is par- 
ticularly so when discussion of a topic or use of a 
technique is biased by the personality adjustment of 
the psychologist. 

Incidents 


1. An instructor in an undergraduate course in 
abnormal psychology discussed the use of various 
types of shock treatments, including their effects 
on patients. After class a student came to his 
office visibly disturbed because a decision had just 
been made to obtain such treatment for a near 
relative. (831) 

2. An instructor in psychology apparently could 


not refrain from giving most of his instruction a- 


sexual twist and from conveying the attitude that 
sex is the be-all and end-all of life. His emphasis 
was sly rather than direct, but his intent was ob- 
vious. (622) 

Principle 6.14-1. Facts and theories should not 
be withheld from students simply because some in- 
dividuals may be distressed by them. When rele- 
vant they should be given full and objective dis- 
cussion, so that they may serve as a basis for in- 
telligent action if and when action is called for. 

A. Students who are severely disturbed by new 
knowledge should be given help in assimilating it, 
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or referred to someone who can give the necessary 
help. 

B. An instructor should not let his own per- 
sonality needs and problems distort his treatment of 
controversial or potentially traumatic subject mat- 
ter. He should, in the first place, take steps to 
know the existence and nature of his own needs and 
biases, and, in the second place, obtain treatment 
for them if they are such as to be likely to harm 
others. 

C. The presentation of facts and theories which 
are likely to be difficult for some students to ac- 
cept, because they are contrary to their beliefs, 
should be governed by tact and respect for the 
worth of individuals. 


6.15 REQUIREMENT OF PARTICIPATION IN NON- 
INSTRUCTIONAL EXPERIMENTS AND RESEARCH 


Problem 


The fact that a psychologist’s teaching activities 
are often related to his research and the ease with 
which students in courses can be used as subjects 
in experiments or as assistants in analyzing data 
create some special problems of teacher-student 
relationships. Difficulty is sometimes encountered 
in drawing the line between activities engaged in by 
the student for what he may learn from them and 
activities required of him as a means of furthering 
the professor’s work. 


Incidents 


1. A university instructor required all introduc- 
tory course students to serve as subjects in his 
experiments in order to pass the course. The re- 
quired number of hours was stated early in the 
course, and varied from term to term as the sz 
periments dictated. The results of the experi- 
mentation were never reported back to the class, 
nor were they ever used for instructional purposes: 
(80) 

2. Several members of the psychology depart- 
ment desired subjects from time to time for experi- 
ments. It had been customary to make requests 
for volunteers in the beginning course, usually with 
a promise that the experiment would þe interesting 
and a report of the results forthcoming before the 
end of the term. The promise was usually not kept 
and instructors were not given enough information 
about the experiments to make use of them inim 
struction. Students complained, and felt impos? 
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upon. The department, in a staff meeting, voted 
to require as a part of the beginning course that 
every student serve as a subject in experiments for 
three hours during the course of the semester. Most 
of the instructors in the beginning course had no 
voice in this decision. (634) 

3. A colleague asked me if he could take two 
hours of my general course during the following 
week for an experiment needing a large number of 
subjects. When I asked what the students would 
gain from it, his reply was that they would be con- 
tributing to science. (690) 

4. The psychology department at a nearby uni- 
versity conducted a survey involving a large number 
of tests and information blanks. Faced with the 
problem of handling all these data, the professor in 
charge of the survey decided to use graduate as- 
sistants and fellows to do this routine work, al- 
though their low. stipends were granted and accepted 
specifically for work which would further their edu- 
cation. (609) 

5. Most of the practice work in an advanced 
statistics class enrolling eight students consisted of 
actual data provided by the instructor. The fol- 
lowing year a journal article appeared under the 
instructor’s name, based upon these data. The 
students believed that the instructor had used them 
as cheap labor, getting all the credit while they did 
the tiresome work. (211) 

6. A professor assigned a student the task of 
working up some data, under the guise of a project 
in a research course. The work was strictly rou- 
tine, the student needed and received no instruction 
in how to do it, and was given no understanding of 
how his share of the project fitted into the total 
project. He was actually used only as a statistical 
clerk. (833) 

7. A certain professor puts considerable pressure 
on students to select, as thesis topics, problems 
which are a part of the professor’s larger research 
project. (1040) 

Principle 6.15-1. A teacher should require of 
his students only activities which are designed to 
contribute to the development of the students in the 
area of instruction. , 

A. Activities not directly related to helping stu- 
dents in the manner intended by a course, but 
which may have secondary values fòr them, should 
be made available on an entirely voluntary basis. 

B. When the course-related activities of students 
are to result in faculty publication, the students 
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should be informed of this fact in advance and 
should be given credit appropriate to the amount 
and type of their participation (see Section 5). 

C. Graduate assistants and fellows, whose ap- 
pointments are designed to provide them with 
worthwhile experience- while furthering the in- 
structional or research activities of a department, 
should not be assigned large-scale routine tasks 
which have no educational value. When they are 
to participate in large-scale research projects, these 
should be set up in such a way as to provide for 
the necessary paid clerical assistance. 

Principle 6.15-2. Students should be encour- 
aged to select thesis topics in line with their own 
interests rather than because of the professor’s need 
for assistance, although students may be expected 
to seek to work with faculty members whose re- 
search interests they share. 


6.16 ADVISEMENT OF STUDENTS 


Problem 


Advisement of students entering the field of psy- , 
chology presents a number of problems where the 
welfare of the prospective student must be guarded. 
A new and rapidly growing profession challenges our 
skills in guidance, since public information about 
the profession is meager or erroneous. Further, the 
motivations that people have for entering psy- 
chology present special problems, of interest not 
only to the student but to the public and the pro- 
fession. 

Incidents 


1. At the end of the semester an undergraduate 
consulting a professor about an assignment in an 
elective course not related to his major was asked 
whether he would be in a second course given by 
the same professor during the next term. When the 
student hesitated because of a desire to save room 
in his program for work in another field, the pro- 
fessor urged him to enroll for it and the student 
felt he had to comply. (1041) 

2. A professor whose courses are notable for 
their dullness gives two one-semester courses sep- 
arately listed in the catalogue. Students who sign 
up for the first semester are told, toward the end 
of the course, that they must take the second 
semester's course in order to get credit for the first 
semester, as the quality of their work in the first 
term cannot be adequately evaluated on the basis 


of that semester alone. (1042) 
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3. A graduate school professor with substantial 
funds for research makes a practice of proselyting 
outstanding students already in his department with 
offers of research assistantships. (1043) 

4. Each class of students contains several who 
plan to get advanced degrees in psychology, but who 
are shown by personality tests and observation to 
be so emotionally maladjusted that one must sus- 
pect their motivation in choosing psychology as a 
profession. I try to discourage them, but this is 
difficult to justify on personal grounds alone. 
(898) 

5. A first year graduate student consulted me 
(as his major professor) about some deep-seated emo- 
tional problems which he thought might affect his 
functioning in close inter-personal relationships. 
After some discussion of his problems I agreed with 
him and suggested that he get clinical help. He 
welcomed the suggestion and I made a referral. 
After he had been under treatment for several 
months he came again to see me about his choice 
of field of specialization. After some discussion we 
agreed that he would do well to specialize in an 
area other than mine, in which his work could be 
of a less personal or clinical type. He therefore 
consulted one of my colleagues, and by mutual 
consent changed specialties., (1044) 

6. Many undergraduates discover late in their 
college work that they are unprepared for any 
career, although they have thought of psychology as 
a field in which they could, with their undergraduate 
preparation, earn a living. We have prepared a 
small manual which is distributed to each prospec- 
tive psychology major, and our advisers make clear 
the fact that although psychology is a good subject 
for a major as part of a liberal education, it does not, 
on the undergraduate level, prepare one for the pro- 
fession of psychology. (196) 

7. In one department of psychology any student 
who meets college standards is allowed to prepare 
for a BA in psychology. Students develop an in- 
terest in the field and aspire to a career in it. They 
soon learn that this demands more than a bachelor’s 
degree, and so plan to take graduate work, only to 
discover that they cannot pass the Graduate Record 
Examination or maintain graduate standards. Asa 
result many students leave college after four years 
of study to seek work with only a bachelor’s degree 
in psychology which there is virtually no prospect 
of their being able to use. Some become very bitter 
toward psychology as a result. (246) 
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Principle 6.16-1. A psychology teacher should 


advise potential students to take courses on the . 


basis of the students' needs and the requirements of 
the field, not because of a desire to maintain en- 
rollment im a course. 

Principle 6.16-2. A professor with special re- 
search resources should avoid using those resources 
in ways which attract students away from col- 
leagues with whom they have more appropriately 
planned to work. D 

Principle 6.16-3. Psychologists advising under- 
graduate students electing psychology as a major 
field of study with the intent of entering the pro- 
fession should inform the students concerning op- 
portunities and requirements in that field, e.g., that 
few positions are open to those with only a bach- 
elor's degree, and that there is considerable screen- 
ing of candidates at the graduate level. 

Principle 6.164. Students with personal prob- 
lems so severe that they are unlikely to be effective 
in graduate study or in later professional work 
should be discouraged from entering the field of 
psychology. However, competent and profession- 


ally motivated students who are actively engaged 


in working out their problems in therapy should 
be supported in their efforts to achieve the in- 


tegration necessary for the work they contemplate. - | 


6.2 THE PSYCHOLOGY INSTRUCTOR'S 
RESPONSIBILITY TO SUBJECTS 
AND CLIENTS 


6.21 RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WORK OF STUDENTS 
WITH SUBJECTS AND CLIENTS 


Problem 


The influence of biological science on psychology 
has resulted in a long-standing tradition of respect 
for scientific accuracy, experimental controls, and 
care of laboratory equipment and animals. The 
influence of social science on psychology is, how- 
ever, much newer, less pervasive, and not so highly 
crystallized in the form of traditions. This appears 
to be especially true among psychologists wt 
teach applied psychology in an academic setting. 
As a result, some teachers of psychology tend, 
through lack of orientation to problems of inter- 
personal relations, to disregard the interests g 
clients, of the public, or of the profession, and fail 
to develop sensitivity to the ethics of the psy- 
chologist-client relationship. 
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Incidents 


1. Students in a testing course were assigned to 
do testing in their home communities. A certain 
student reported test results to her friends, thus 
unwittingly placing the whole testing program in 
a bad light in that community. (408) 

2. All entering freshmen at a certain college were 
given a scholastic aptitude test and neuroticism in- 
ventory. These were all handscored, checked, and 
tabulated by upper classmen who were usually psy- 
chology majors but occasionally merely students 
who had registered at the part-time employment 
office. They were not always instructed as to the 
confidential nature of the information with which 
they dealt, and I know of instances in which they 
discussed, in rather casual way, the extreme scores 
made. by specific freshmen such as the sibling of a 
mutual friend. (297) 

3. There is an understandable tendency among 
psychology students, who must give a certain num- 
ber of Rorschachs, Stanford-Binets, and other 
tests, to select from their friends those who promise 
to be “interesting” subjects. These are likely to be 
disturbed individuals who may already have mor- 
bidly introspective tendencies. I have rarely heard 
of precautions taken. by instructors to prevent 
damaging interpretations by the student in his 
desire to meet the friend’s demand to know how he 
“came out.” (757) 

4. A student in a class in personality appraisal 
was asked by another graduate student to give him 
a TAT. The psychology student had little clinical 
experience and training, but was alarmed at the 
TAT results. He stalled off requests for an in- 
terpretation until he had consulted his instructor. 
It happened that the instructor knew that the sub- 
ject had already had one psychotic episode, and that 
he had refused psychiatric attention even though 
he seemed on the verge of another episode. The 
instructor interviewed the subject and helped him 
to make a decision to seek psychiatric care, which 
he did. (864) 

5. A child in the care of our agency was found 
to have recently had a battery of tests that had 
been given to him in sucha way (eg, making the 
Rorschach and TAT highly authoritarian situa- 
tions) that he was spoiled for a retest, not only 
because of practice effect but also because of nega- 
tive conditioning to tests. The tester was à gradu- 
ate student who had heard of this child’s disturb- 
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ances through a mutual friend and had sought out 
the family, undoubtedly wishing to vary his testing 
experience by getting a “real” case. He had ap- 
parently lacked the sophistication to inquire 
whether the child was under treatment or to rec- 
ognize how his testing might interfere with the 
agency’s work. (632) 

6. An older student in a beginning course in 
mental measurement tested a friend of his son, 
then an undergraduate on the same campus. He 
did not tell the student the results, beyond saying 
that he was on a par with his son, This apparently 
meant quite different things to the testing student 
and to the undergraduate, for the young man 
brooded on this so much that he finally withdrew 
from school. (605) 

7. An instructor in a class in mental testing, 
while securing from parents permission for his 
students to give their children practice tests, prom- 
ised that he would personally tell them “how their 
children did.” Parents cooperated, but received no 
reports as the instructor felt too busy. (234) 

Principle 6.21-1. Psychologists giving instruc- 
tion in the use of clinical techniques should insist 
that their students adhere to all applicable prin- 
ciples governing the practice of clinical psychology, 
as described in Section 3 of this code. 

Principle 6.21-2. Test results obtained by be- 
ginning students should not be promised or reported ' 
to subjects or to persons concerned with the sub- 
jects, since these results are likely to be in error; 
in early stages of practice, subjects should be solici- 
ted not with promises of a report but on the basis 
of helping the student learn the technique. 

A. The instructor is responsible for judging when 
students are qualified to administer tests. and make 
formal reports of results. 

Principle 6.21-3. When reports of results of 
testing are promised to obtain subjects for qualified 
students, the promise should be kept, or a satis- 
factory explanation of failure to do so should be 
made. 

Principle 6.21-4. Courses in the techniques of 
personality appraisal and counseling should provide 
for practical work under supervision, preferably in ; 
a regularized clinical setting, rather than with mis- 
cellaneous volunteers, and students should be dis- 
couraged from practicing on subjects other than 
those provided in the supervised setting. 
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6.22. USE OF CLINICAL MATERIAL IN INSTRUCTION 
Problem 


The need for case materials which effectively 
illustrate psychological conditions and problems has 
led to the use in instruction of data obtained from, 
and observations of, school children, guidance center 
clients, and hospital patients. The clinical material 
may consist of case records or test protocols, inter- 
view recordings, motion pictures, or live cases ob- 
served through a one-way vision screen or directly 
in the lecture room or ward. While highly desirable 
as a means of making theory meaningful, these 
practices create problems both with respect to the 
rights of clients and patients, and with respect to 
the ethical standards and attitudes which they de- 
velop in students. 


Incidents 


1. Two nearby mental hospitals put patients on 
display each semester for undergraduate and grad- 
uate psychology students. While patients are se- 
lected not only because of the conditions they il- 
lustrate, but also because it is believed they will 
not be harmed by it, this seems to be an unnecessary 
violation of their privacy when the instructional 
needs of undergraduates can be very well met with 
motion pictures. The practice seems unnecessary 
even for graduate students, as those who need to be 
more familiar with clinical material obtain their 

experience by working in institutions. (566) 

2. Several psychologists employed as counselors 
in a university counseling center which handled 
cases with educational, vocational, and personal 
problems were interested in cooperative research 
and instruction in interviewing. They prepared a 
plan which called for staff and student listening 
in on interviews through concealed microphones, 
without informing counselees of the fact that their 
interviews were not being conducted in strict 
privacy. (905) 

3. A counselor in a college clinic was asked for 
case material of a type not often found in such 
clinics. The material was to be used in a graduate 
class in clinical psychology. The counselor hesi- 
tated to make confidential data available, and with 
his colleagues formulated the principle that case 
material could be used only with the client's per- 
mission. (572) 

4. A teacher of a graduate course in diagnostic 
and counseling techniques wanted several case rec- 
ords which he could use in his course to illustrate 
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the use of the techniques being studied. The origi- 
nal materials included questionnaires, ratings, tests, 
and recordings of each interview. These forms 
and transcriptions were edited by the original 
counselor and a graduate assistant, and reedited by 
the instructor. All identifying data were changed 
or omitted both in the interviews and in written 
records, The original counselor and an advanced 
graduate student then reenacted and recorded the 
interview, and the new tape recording was again 
edited before permanent recordings were made. It 
was the belief of the instructor, the counselor, and 
the two graduate students involved that the identity 
of the clients was fully protected. (1046) 

5. I taught as a visiting lecturer in the summer 
session of a college, where the department head 
suggested that I include case material in my courses 
to make the subject matter more real. I was con- 
cerned by the problem of how to use such material 
without injuring the clients, some of whom came 
from the same towns as my students. 

Principle 6.22-1. Live clinical material (guid- 
ance center clients, hospital patients, etc.) should 
be used for demonstration or instructional purposes 
only when appropriate printed, recorded, motion 
picture or other standard material is not available 
or readily prepared, or when the advanced level 
and professional nature of the instruction makes 
it essential. 

Principle 6.22-2. Protocols or recordings of 
actual work with clients or patients may appro- 
priately be used in instruction, when they have 
been modified effectively to disguise the identity 
(name, location and other biographical data) of the 
subject, when the instructor controls the circulation 
even of these materials, and when the students have 
a professional interest in and attitude toward 
these materials. 

Principle 6.22-3. Clients or patients who are 
mature and well-enough adjusted to be able to judge 
such matters should know, when entering into t. 
diagnostic, counseling, or clinical relationship, if 
there is some possibility of their data being used in 
instruction. In other cases this information should 
be given to the responsible party (e.g. parent OF 
guardian). The professional nature of the instruc- 
tional use and the thoroughness of the precautions 
taken to disguise the identity of the client should 
be made clear. The client should be given an OP” 
portunity to request that his records not be use 
in instruction if this seems important to him. 


Redde rA 
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6.3 THE PSYCHOLOGY INSTRUCTOR’S 
RESPONSIBILITY TO HIS 
DEPARTMENT 


6.31 PLANNING AND CONDUCT OF COURSES 


Problem 


Wundt is said to have remarked that a pro- 
fessor’s life would be a very satisfactory one were 
it not for the students. Presumably he was ex- 
pressing a feeling which seems to characterize a 
number of other psychology teachers, who find that 
their teaching functions interfere with research, con- 
sulting, or other activities to which they would 
prefer to, or to which they must, give attention. 
The result is not infrequently a poor teaching per- 
formance, with resulting harm to the field through 
inadequate training for and criticism from students 
who soon recognize these excessively busy persons 
and resent their neglect. 


Incidents 


1, A psychology teacher in a university absents 
himself from his classes frequently, without clear- 
ing with his department head, to do paid consulting 
work. He turns classes over to assistants, or has 
films shown which are obviously used just to fill 
in time. When present, the professor shows little 
evidence of having spent time in preparation for 
his class presentation. (90) 

2. A professor in charge of a graduate seminar 
failed to meet the seminar until the semester was 
half over. During this time he indicated difficulty 
in finding a time at which all the people concerned 
could meet, When a meeting finally did take place 
near midterm the professor assigned two books as 
reading. At the end of the semester the professor 
called several evening meetings at his own con- 
venience. Although the seminar carried three hours 
of credit, the professor spent no more than four 
or five hours with the seminar group. (209) 

3. On numerous occasions the professor teaching 
a graduate course came to class in a state of com- 
plete disorganization. He expressed no knowledge 
of materials previously covered, did not know the 
nature of the previous assignments, and was un- 
certain about the materials to be covered in that 
day’s discussion. He conveyed the impression that 
he was unprepared for this advanced graduate 
course. (210) 
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4. A doctoral candidate took what he hoped 
would be the final copy of his dissertation, before 
final typing, to his major professor some nine 
weeks before the official copy had to be turned in 
to the graduate dean. Numerous visits to his pro- 
fessor’s office resulted in his being told that the 
manuscript was not ready to be returned. The day 
after the official copy was due in the office of the 
graduate dean the student obtained the manuscript 
from the professor, with corrections which could 
have been made in less than an hour, The pro- 
fessor explained that he had been so busy reading 
proof on his new book (royalties from which would 
of course accrue to the professor rather than to the 
college) that he hadn't had time to read the manu- , 
script until the previous evening. Because of this 
delay the student’s degree was not granted until 
one year later. (213) 

5. A professor, enrollment in one of whose 
courses had unexpectedly doubled, dispensed with 
his usual essay-type examination and based course 
grades on two brief and unreliable objective ex- 
aminations. He then gave no grades above 84. 
(1047) 

6. A certain professor offers a course for which 
there is considerable demand. He limits the num- 
ber of students admitted, presumably on the 
grounds that it is an advanced course but ap- 
parently primarily so as to curtail the amount of 
work he will have todo. (1048) 

7. In one advanced course, to which only su- 
perior students are admitted, the instructor grades 
strictly according to the normal curve. Thus some 
students whose previous records consist largely of 
A's and B pluses of necessity get B minuses and 
C's. (1049) 

Principle 6.31-1. When a psychologist accepts 
a teaching appointment he assumes responsibilities 
to his students, to the institution which employs 
him, and to his profession; he should discharge 
these responsibilities with the same high standards 
required of all professional activities of psycholo- 
gists. 

A. Inadequate preparation, poor course planning, 
careless or inaccurate appraisal of student work, 
absences from class without sufficient cause, un- 
warranted restrictions of class size, and similar ac- 
tions frequently extend beyond matters of com- 
petence and become matters of ethical concern. 
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6.32 RELATIONSHIP OF ONE’S OWN INSTRUCTIONAL 
ACTIVITIES TO THOSE OF OTHER INSTRUCTORS 


Problem 


The professional limitations and personal inade- 
quacies of some instructors of psychology result in 
a tendency to lean rather heavily on colleagues for 
instructional methods and course content. Feelings 
of insecurity or inadequacy sometimes lead to the 
use of subterfuges in order to get such help, and 
sometimes result in maneuvers designed to bolster 
the position or ego of the instructor. These, like 
many other ethical problems, are not peculiar to 
psychologists; that they are, however, encountered 
by psychologists is made clear by the following in- 
cidents, 


Incidents 


1. An instructor obtained from students in the 
class of another professor detailed information as 
to the content and procedures used in that class 
and duplicated them in his own course: The result 
was that students who took both courses and had 
the original course the,second semester were much 
dissatisfied with the duplication. The man who 
originally developed the methods and materials did 
not know until later that they had been taken over 
by the other instructor and used during the first 
semester. (108) 

2. Recently a graduate student consulted me 
about a research problem for his master's thesis. 
We discussed it; I suggested some changes, and in- 
dicated that the problem was acceptable. The com- 
mittee was appointed with me as major professor. 
A fellow staff member heard of this and demanded 
of the student why he had not been named major 
professor, adding some disparaging remarks con- 
cerning my work. The student came to see me, ex- 
tremely upset, and wondering whether or not he 
should continue. I felt obliged to defend myself, 
but could not do so without criticizing my colleague. 
(521) 

3. A doctoral candidate had his experiment ap- 
proved by his committee. When the research was 
practically completed the sponsor left the university. 
His successor was much younger and had a dif- 
ferent orientation: he considered the experimental 
design unsatisfactory. He required that the can- 
didate do a new piece of research, delaying the 
granting of the degree by one and one-half years. 
(1050) 
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4. A professor who has had no competence in 
projective techniques decided that his students 
should have training in projective tests, He or- 
ganized and taught such a course, by describing 
briefly what he had learned by reading about one 
such test, buying copies of the test for the students, 
and having them test friends and make interpreta- 
tions. Two of his colleagues protested to him. 
(608) 

5. Several instructors use the same departmental 
examination in general psychology. The examina- 
tion is new and has not been used before. The top 
score in most classes is about 68 out of 75 items cor- 
rect, but in those taught by one instructor a number 
of students make perfect scores and many others 
are very high. There is a strong presumptive evi- 
dence that in this one man’s classes there was drill 
which exceeded the bounds of good teaching. 
(538) 

6. Material for giving individual performance 
tests was owned by the psychology department. A 
new member joined the staff, and was given respon- 
sibility for the course in which this material was 
used. After several years, during a semester when 
that course was not being offered, a graduate stu- 
dent wanted to borrow some of the materials for 
use in collecting data for his thesis. The chairman 
of the department gave his approval, but could not 
locate the materials in their customary place in the 
laboratory. When asked by the student, the in- 
structor stated that he used them in consulting 
work (paid) at the courthouse from time to time 
and found it convenient to leave the materials 
there. He did not wish to make them available to 
the student as he did not know when he might need 
them himself. The student, not wishing to an- 
tagonize the instructor and unable to afford the 
purchase price of these materials, therefore changed 
thesis topics. (212) 

Principle 6.32-1. In the interest of their stu- 
dents, psychologists in the same institution should 
avoid as much as possible overlapping of courses 
and of materials used in courses. The unique ma- 
terials or procedures developed by an instructor 
should not be borrowed by other instructors with- 
out his consent; if adopted elsewhere, indebted- 
ness to the originator should be acknowledged. 

Principle 6.32-2. Sponsorship of a student’s 
research is a matter to be arranged freely by the 
student and staff members involved, with due con- 
sideration of the adviser’s fields of competence, his 
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load, the student's preparation, and the compati- 
bility of adviser and student. 

Principle 6.32-3. An instructor should respect 
the arrangements made by other instructors and 
faithfully carried out by students. 

1. Students should not be penalized because the 
instructor disagrees with the views of another in- 
structor. 1 

Principle 6.32-4. A teacher should seek to in- 
struct his students in the content of the course 
rather than in the specific items which happen to be 
included in a test constructed to measure mastery 
of the course content. To teach test items is to 
deprive the student of an opportunity to achieve 
and test mastery of content. 

Principle 6.32-5. Materials, books, equipment, 
and services belonging to an institution should be 
used by staff members only in ways which do not 
hinder the academic work of students and staff 
legitimately entitled to utilize these materials. 


64 THE PSYCHOLOGY INSTRUCTOR'S 
RESPONSIBILITY TO HIS FIELD 


6.41 FAIRNESS AND ADEQUACY OF TREATMENT OF 
FIELDS AND SCHOOLS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
Problem 


The existence of specialties and schools within 
the field of psychology results in differences in 


‘points of view and in evaluations which are often 


confusing to students and to the public. They are 
sometimes actually harmful in the narrowness which 
they produce in students who are exposed to one 
point of view in such a way as to bias them against 
other fields or approaches which might provide them 
with valuable ideas and data. 


Incidents 


1, An instructor in psychology presented psy- 
choanalysis to his students as a discipline so specu- 
lative that it deserved no serious consideration. He 
ridiculed the concept of psychosomatic medicine. 
On the other hand, he presented a behaviorist ap- 
Proach as the only rational one. (1051) 

2. There is some difference of opinion as to the 
telative importance and value of the various fields 
of psychology among the members of the depart- 
ment of psychology in the liberal arts college, on the 
one hand, and the members of the department of 
educational psychology in the college of education 
On the other hand. Students sense these differences, 
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with the result that the academic psychologists de- 
velop a tendency to disregard contributions from 
the applied fields, and educational psychologists 
tend to expect little help from experimental psy- 
chology in dealing-with practical problems. (214) 

3. A psychology teacher, asked to speak to a 
group of parents concerning problems of child 
training and delinquency, presented a very dog- 
matic statement concerning the best way to raise 
children and used as examples experiences with his 
own, non-delinquent children. He neither made 
clear the fact that he was not a specialist in guid- 
ance, nor presented research findings, nor qualified 
his presentation by making it clear that his opinions 
were not all borne out by the results of research. 
(623) 

4. A teacher of an introductory course in psy- 
chology uses a good deal of unscientific material 
and deals at length with popular subjects, in an at- 
tempt to “interest” students. The result is a cheap- 
ening of psychology. (1052) 

Principle 6.41-1. As differing schools of and 
approaches to the field of psychology are supported 
by competent and ethical psychologists, they should 
be presented to students in such a way as to en- 
courage them to study the relevant facts and draw 
their own conclusions. 

A. A department should help its students to un- 
derstand and evaluate, not only a given school of 
or approach to psychology, but also the other major 
approaches which are making contributions to the 
development of psychology as a science and pro- 
fession. 

B. Free expression of criticism of the various 
schools of or approaches to psychology is not only 
ethical but essential to the development of the 
field. 

Principle 6.41-2. When a psychologist is deal- 
ing with a field of specialization other than his own, 
he should make it clear to his audience that he is 
not speaking as a specialist. 

Principle 6.41-3. Psychology courses should 
emphasize the scientific rather than the popular and 
should not give undue stress to topics simply be- 


cause of popular appeal. 


6.42 MAINTENANCE OF STANDARDS IN COURSES 


Problem 


There is a tendency at times to attempt to build 
up or maintain the enrollment in a department by 
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admitting unqualified students or by retaining stu- 
dents who cannot maintain a truly adequate level 
of achievement, This tendency is aggravated by 
the demand, on the part of many persons who have 
had little training in psychology, for techniques 
courses which many psychologists now believe 
should be taken only by persons with a fairly strong 
theoretical background. The problem is com- 
plicated by the fact that many psychologists believe 
that it would be unwise to resist, in the name of 
high standards, demands from related fields which 
might cause these fields to set up courses parallel- 
ing those offered by psychology departments. The 
line between meeting legitimate demands and 
yielding to unwise pressures is not always easily 
drawn. 


Incidents 


1. I am caught in the following dilemma. Should 
we fail students who do not achieve what we con- 
sider to be the minimum necessary for credit in a 
course, or should we give all such students D and 
let them go ahead with other courses? Failure may 
be bad mental hygiene, but colleges persist in ad- 
mitting unqualified students in.order to maintain 
enrollments. (801) 

2. Several departments I have known permit 
graduate students to finish two or more years of 
course work before telling them that the depart- 
ment does not consider them suitable for the grant- 
ing of an advanced degree. (718) 

3. A department chairman is *building up" his 
department by producing a large number of in- 
competent, half-trained, people who believe they 
are clinical psychologists and who take jobs that 
involve nothing more than routine testing. They 
thus further the idea that psychology has nothing 
more to offer the clinic situation. (794) 

4. In many colleges, undergraduate students are 
taught to give psychological tests of all types, with 
little evidence of careful thought having been given 
to the.question of what types and amounts of train- 
ing, and what personal qualifications, a person 
should have before he is permitted to study these 
techniques. (526) 

5. I was asked to advise with a graduate as to 
the advisability of his taking a seminar and sub- 
sequently setting up a testing service using the 
Rorschach. This young man was on the staff of a 
public agency and his superior had asked him to 
take these steps. His previous work had been 
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primarily in education, with only a few courses in 
psychology. He was told that there would be no 
serious objection to his taking the seminar, but that 
he would not profit from it to any great extent, 
He was also advised that he should have much 
more psychological training before attempting to 
establish the psychological service for the agency. 
(862) 

6. An institution without a department of psy- 
chology gives a brief training program in psy- 
chological testing for management and personnel 
workers from local industries. It does something 


to counteract the idea that those who take the 


course are equipped to establish selection programs 
using tests, but the industrial people usually come 
away with the notion that they are ready to set 
up such programs. They not infrequently do so, 
with inferior results and disappointing outcomes, 
with a consequent and unwarranted disllusionment 
concerning the possible contributions of psychology 
to industry. (368) 

7. Several two-week training courses in industrial 
psychology and personnel selection are conducted 
for personnel men by universities. Many of the 
men who attend are not adequately prepared for 
such study. Some have returned to their companies 
and set up selection testing programs. I have in- 
vestigated three of these and found each of them 
seriously inadequate. But the men conducting them 
believe they are sound and that they need no more 
help from psythologists. (516) 

Principle 6.42-1. Students should be admitted 
to courses, and permitted to continue study in à 
field, only if there is good reason for believing that 
they have legitimate reasons for taking the course; 
that they have the theoretical and technical back- 
ground needed, and that they are likely not to 
misuse what they learn. 

A. Instruction in techniques should be such as 
to give the student full awareness of limitations of 
his skill and knowledge. 


6.43 SAFEGUARDING PROFESSIONAL TOOLS 


Problem 


Psychological methods and instruments, par- 
ticularly tests, are a subject of considerable interest 
to many laymen. Theirs is often a casual interest 
in self-appraisal, but it frequently results from à 
desire for advance information concerning and 
practice on tests which are to be used in personnel 
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selection or evaluation. In either case, the desire 
of psychologists to explain their work to the public 
or to gratify their friends may result in the spoiling 
of instruments which would be valid if their exact 
nature were not revealed. 


Incidents 


1. A college instructor in measurement permits 
undergraduate students to acquire sample sets of 
standard tests of intelligence, personality, aptitude, 
and achievement. They thus become available for 
study by others who live with these students in 
dormitories, fraternities, and rooming houses, and 
lose their value for these persons. (236) 

2. A university annually conducts a guidance 
conference for high school seniors, inviting large 
numbers. One feature is a series of exhibits by the 
various departments of the university. The psy- 
chology department exhibited various pieces of ap- 
paratus, and wanted also to exhibit some per- 
formance tests. In order to preserve the validity 
of actual tests, the demonstrations were made quite 
different from the standard procedures. (130) 

3. A person who was about to take some 
standardized tests in connection with a job ap- 
plication asked to be given some practice tests of 
the same type so that he would make a better 
score on the official tests. He also asked that the 
papers be reviewed with him so that he might learn 
the correct answers for any items missed. (360) 

4. A fellow faculty member telephoned and 
asked if I would see him and a friend about an 
examination that the latter was planning to take. 
When they arrived, my colleague introduced me to 
his friend and left. The friend explained that he 
was soon going to compete for a public position, and 
showed me a statement concerning the selection 
procedures, He then asked whether I could tell 
him what kind of test was used, and whether he 
could see a copy. (456) 


5. Several times during the war I was asked to 
help men anxious to qualify for pilot or other 
training to “improve their color vision.” While it 
is possible to instruct a color deficient individual 
in the discrimination of the figures on the pseudo- 
isochromatic plates (as I was asked to do), actual 
color vision obviously remains unimproved. But 
several professional people, not psychologists, were 
reputed to be conducting a profitable practice of 
this type. (302) 

Principle 6.43-1. Instructors should manage 
the use of psychological tests and other devices, 
the use of which might be spoiled by familiarizing 
the general public with their specific contents or 
underlying principles, in such a way as to limit 
access to them to persons who have a professional 
interest and who will safeguard their use. 

A. Demonstrations of tests and related devices 
to non-professionals, whether students or general 
public, should be planned to illustrate the nature 
of the device (if this can be done without spoil- 
ing the test itself), but should avoid incidental or 
specific coaching in the use of the actual materials 
of the test or device. 

Principle 6.43-2. Psychologists should refrain 
from employing their special knowledge of evalua- 
tion procedures to help individuals pass tests, when 
the advantage gained by help with the test does not 
also result in better performance on the activity 
in which success is to be predicted. 

The Committee on Ethical Standards 
for Psychology 
With the aid of the following Subcommittee: 
CrauvEe E. BUXTON 
Frank S. FREEMAN 
` GORHAM LANE 
ANN MAGARET 
RarpH H. TURNER 
Dowarp E. Super, Chairman 
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HERBERT S. LANGFELD 
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day, July 16th, 1951, at 11 o’clock in the 
Parliament Building by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral who introduced His Excellency B. Ekeberg, 
Lord High Chamberlain, representing the Govern- 
ment, and Professor Agge, representing the Uni- 
versity. Each spoke a few words of welcome. 
The Secretary-General then introduced the Pres- 
` ident of the Congress, Professor David Katz, who 
gave an address on “The Psychology of the Margin 
of Safety.” He developed his thesis with clarity 
and humor, and illustrated it appropriately. A 
Simple example concerned the lifting of weights. 
At first one is likely to use more strength than is 
necessary, but he soon learns to work with a 
minimum of effort, thus increasing the margin of 
safety. 

There were three evening lectures which were 
attended by large and appreciative audiences. Sir 
Godfrey Thomson spoke on “Factor Analysis—Its 
Hopes and Dangers,” B. F. Skinner on “The Ex- 
perimental Analysis of Behavior,” and H. Piéron 
on “Psychophysiologie général de la douleur." 

The four symposia were on the following sub- 
jects: “Filmologie,” “Relations Between Psychol- 
ogy and Psychoanalysis,” “The Study of National 
Character and Culture Pattern,” and “International 
Association for the Coordination of Psychiatry and 
Psychological Methods.” 

One hundred and sixty-one papers were presented 
during the six days. A breakdown into topics 
shows the following figures: Clinical and abnormal 
—39 papers; social, personality, and language— 
28; educational and child—19; general and theory 
—15; perception—14; learning—13; sensory—11; 
tests and measurement—10; comparative—5; ap- 
plied—4; physiological—3. There were few ap- 
plied papers, probably because the International 
Congress of Psychotechnics followed directly after 
this Congress. The room was generally full for 


Te Congress was officially opened on Mon- 


papers on clinical and on social psychology, while 
those persons presenting papers on sensory psy- 
chology were left with few listeners. 

The enrollment consisted of 529 members and 
137 associates. The breakdown according to the 
31 countries represented is given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


Members, by country, attending the Congress 


Countries Members | Associates Total 
Australia 2 - 2 
Belgium 13 4 17 
Brazil 28 6 34 
Ceylon 1 - J) 
Cuba 3 1 4 
Denmark 40 16 56 
Egypt 2 - 2 
England 77 20 97 
Spain 4 1 5 
Finland 30 9 39 
France 36 8 44 
Germany 34 8 42 
Guatemala. 1 1 2 
India 1 - 1 
Tran 1 = 1 
Israel 2 E 2 
Italy 17 5 22 
Japan 2 - 2 
Jugoslavia 3 = 3 
Netherlands 10 2 12 
Norway 48 3 51 
North Ireland 1 i 1 
Austria 1 0 1 
Portugal 2 1 3 
South Africa 1 3 1 
Sweden 105 30 135 
Switzerland 9 2 11 
Syria 2 - 2 
Turkey 1 - 1 
Uruguay 2 = 2 
U.S.A. 50 20 70 

529 137 666 
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The main action taken at the Congress was the 
final adoption of the statutes of the International 
Union of Scientific Psychology. The officers ap- 
pointed are: H. Piéron, President; Sir Frederic 
Bartlett, Vice-president; David Katz, Treasurer; 
H. S. Langfeld, Secretary-General; J. Piaget, Vice- 
Secretary-General. Headquarters of the Union are 
Eno Hall, Princeton, N. J. 

The following societies are now members of the 
Union: American Psychological Association, Bel- 
gian Psychological Society, British Psychological 
Society, French Psychological Society, German Psy- 
chological Society, Italian Psychological Society, 
Japanese Psychological Society, Netherlands Psy- 
chological Society, Norwegian Psychological So- 
ciety, Swedish Psychological Society, and Swiss 
Psychological Society. 

The Executive Committee consists of the fol- 
lowing members: S. Baley, Sir F. C. Bartlett, David 
Katz, Otto Klineberg, H. S. Langfeld, Philipp 
Lersch, J. Germain, Albert Michotte, T. H. Pear, 
J. Piaget, H. Piéron, M. Ponzo, T. Rasmussen, G. 
Révész, and H. Wallon. 

The Assembly consists of the following members: 


J. von Allesch (Göttingen) 

R. Anderberg (Upsala) 

Mme. H. Antipoff (Rio de 
Janeiro) 

S. Baley (Warsaw) 

F. Banissoni (Rome) 


Mme. Ch. Buhler (Holly- 
wood, Calif.) 

R. Bujas (Zagreb) 

Sir Cyril Burt (London) 

F. Bujtendijk (Utrecht) 

H. Cantril (Princeton, 


Sir F. C. Bartlett (Cam- N. J.) 
bridge) ichael (Medford, 
J. Beebe-Center (Cam- PES i 
. Berger (Jena P. Dale (Riga) 


S. Blachowski (Poznan) 

E. G. Boring (Cambridge, 
Mass.) 

K. Buhler (Hollywood, 
Calif.) 


M. Debasse (Strasburg) 

J. Drever, Jr. (Edinburgh) 
J. Elmgren (Goteborg) 
Th. Erismann (Innsbruck) 


Jesper Florander (Copen- 
hagen) 

P, Fraisse (Paris) 

A, Gemelli (Milan) 

J. Germain (Madrid) 

C. Graham (New York) 

P. Guillaume (Paris) 

D. W. Harding (London) 

W. Heinrich (Cracow) 

C. L. Hull (New Haven, 
Conn.) 

G. Humphrey (Oxford) 

W. S. Hunter (Providence, 
R. I.) 

D, Katz (Stockholm) 

O. Klineberg (New York) 

R. Knight (Aberdeen) 

W. Kohler (Swarthmore, 
Penna.) 

E. Kretschmer (Tiibingen) 

D. Lagache (Strasburg) 

H. S. Langfeld (Princeton, 
N. JJ) 

J. I. Lasaga (Havana) 

K. S. Lashley (Orange Park, 
Fla.) 

A. Ley (Brussels) 

P. Lersch (Munich) 

A, Luria (Paris) 

G. H. Luquet (Paris) 

Miss F, MacNeill (Manches- 
ter) t 

N. Miki (Helsinki) 

D. Marquis (Ann. Arbor, 
Mich.) 
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A. Marzi (Florence) 

R. Meili (Bern) 

I. Meyerson (Toulouse) 

A. Michotte (Louvain) 

W. Miles (New Haven, 
Conn.) 

E. Mira y Lopez (Rio de 
Janeiro) 

J. Nuttin (Louvain) 

L. Orbelli (Leningrad) 

T. H. Pear (Manchester) 

J. Piaget (Geneva) 

H. Piéron (Paris) 

W. B. Pillsbury (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.) 

M. Ponzo (Rome) 

G. Poyer (Paris) 

G. Révész (Amsterdam) 

F. Sanford (Washington) 

B. F. Skinner (Cambridge, 
Mass.) 

R. H. Thouless (Cambridge) 

L. L, Thurstone (Chicago) 

E. C. Tolman (Berkeley, 
Calif.) 

T. Vana (Prague) 

M. Viteles (Philadelphia, 
Penna.) 

H. Wallon (Paris) 

D. Wolfle (Washington, 
D. C.) 

A. W. P. Wolters (Reading) 

R. S. Woodworth (New 
York) 


Spanish has been made one of the official 
languages of future Congresses. 

It was voted to accept the invitation of the 
Canadian Psychological Association for the 1954 
Congress provided the American Psychological As- 
sociation will join in sponsoring the Congress. 
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IHE objective observer, if he were exposed 
| to all the relevant facts and had some way of 
evaluating them, would probably come to 
the conclusion that the American Psychological 
Association is a robust organization. We have a 
large and growing membership that includes the 
major proportion of all American psychologists. 
Our members pay their dues with reasonable 
promptness and not much complaint. Our boards 
and committees meet often, and work very hard 
without any negotiable return. Our system of 
representative government appears to allow of fairly 
wide participation and leads to actions that, for the 
. most part, are wise and effective. Our publications 
supply fairly adequate outlets for research reports, 
our editors work conscientiously and well, our 
journals are available at prices most of our mem- 
bers can afford. Financially, the organization is 
sound, We pay our annual way and still have 
enough money in the bank to meet any but dire 
emergencies. 

Looked at in such a light and from such a 
distance, the APA is sound of wind and limb. If 
we look more closely at ourselves, however, we can 
be more discriminating both about our strengths 
and about those potential weaknesses which may 
demand preventive therapy. 


ORGANIZATIONAL PROBLEMS 


If we take a close look at our organizational 
structures and procedures we can easily become 
convinced that the APA is doing a fairly good job 
of meeting the needs and wrestling with the prob- 
lems shared by its members. But it is clear that 
not all members are happy with the organization, 
that the enthusiasm with which annual dues are 
paid is not universally great. For example, some 
people have observed that by its emphasis on 
problems growing out of psychology’s increasing 
professionalization the APA is alienating the af- 
fections of those members who devote their time 
exclusively to the laboratory and classroom. A 


different group is convinced that the APA, in dis- 
tributing its efforts, brings too little too late into 
psychology’s struggle to establish itself as a pro- 
fession. We currently do not really know enough 
about the attitudes of our members to tell how 
widely shared are either of these feelings. We do 
have some recent evidence, however, bearing on the 
problem of alleged disaffection among our academic 
people. It is evidence that suggests the problem 
has been somewhat exaggerated. On last spring’s 
Directory questionnaire, the analysis of a sample of 
returns indicates, around 90 per cent of our 
academic members express a willingness to serve on 
one or more APA committees. The figure for non- 
academic practitioners was slightly less. Slightly 
more academicians than practitioners take the 
trouble to answer an open-ended question con- 
cerning the nature of the APA’s future problems.. 
It is also a fact that the academicians and practi- 
tioners are inclined to be concerned with the same 
problems. (The September American Psychologist 
reports in detail on some of these facts.) 

Though no one can deny that we have potential 
schisms in our Association, here is an indication 
that we are a unified group. It looks as if in- 
volvement is both great and widespread. But 
there are some other facts. In the latest APA pres- 
idential election, less than half of our 8,600 mem- 
bers voted. Less than 3,000 members bothered to 
vote on the recent revision of the By-Laws. And 
it is a good guess that cover-to-cover readers of the 
November American Psychologist, containing the 
reports of our governmental and committee action, 
are pretty rare. While actions of the Association 
are taken in the name of all its members and often 
have a tangible bearing on the welfare of all 
American psychologists, it is apparent that an u 
impressive number of our members participate 1n 
the making of our decisions, and by no means 
all of them know about the decisions after they 
are made. If a social psychologist encountered 
facts like these in his investigation of a group e 
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an industrial or other setting, he would have grave 
doubts about the enthusiasm with which the deci- 
sions will be carried out and about the real signif- 
icance of the problems with which they are con- 
cerned. 

If we want to increase the amount of participa- 
tion among our members, the APA like any other 
organization that wishes to stay really alive, must 
find procedures more effective than mere protesta- 
tions of democracy. If APA membership is to be 
most meaningful to most members, our governing 
bodies, our boards and committees, will all have to 
work toward actions that not only are rationally 
conceived but are in line with the real needs of 
our members. It is conceivable to me that psy- 
chologists, if they put their minds to'it, have a very 
excellent chance of creating an organization that 
can serve as an outstanding example of democratic 
effectiveness. We have not reached the ultimate 
yet. $ 

In addition to problems of participation and 
involvement, the APA needs to face the questions 
of optimal complexity and optimal centralization 
of functions. In recent years the number of APA 
structures and functions has grown enormously. 
At the annual business meeting in 1940, ten APA 
committees and eight representatives to other 
organizations reported. In 1951, the Council of 
Representatives received reports from 29 boards 
and committees and from representatives to 13 
other organizations, In 1940 the Association em- 
ployed a secretary and a clerk. In 1951 the As- 
sociation employs four professional psychologists 
and 15 additional people. The 1940 financial state- 
ment contained an item of $1,091.95 to cover the 
combined expenses of “yearbook, annual conven- 
tion, and committees.” For 1951 the equivalent 
figure will be close to $48,000. 

Part of this tremendous change is due directly 
to our growth. But while our size was doubling, 
our complexity as an organization was increasing 
three or four or five fold. Most members will 
agree that an organization representing psychol- 
ogists in 1951 needs to be very complex indeed if 
the representation is to be at all adequate. At any 
given time, however, we need to ask ourselves 
questions about how complex and how centralized 
our organization really needs to be. 

With respect to complexity, somebody needs to 
decide what are the significant problems that can 
be appropriately and effectively handled through 
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organized effort. The best people to decide this 
are the members themselves, and the best way to 
see that they decide it, and decide it wisely, is to 
have an informed electorate with highly participant 
procedures for decision-making. 

With respect to centralization, we need to decide 
how much our national organization should try to 
do itself, how much it should try to turn back to 
divisions and to state associations. It frequently 
seems to happen that an organization establishes a 
bureaucracy, staffs it with ambitious people, and 
sets about its business only to find after a few 
years that the bureaucracy is more interested in 
preserving and augmenting itself than in serving 
its constituency. We need, every once in a while, 
to study carefully our Central Office to see that 
it is playing a facilitating rather than dominating 
role in the organization and we need to watch all 
aspects of APA government to insure against a 
top-heavy overcentralization, There is a Charyb- 
dis, however, that comes with this particular Scylla. 
We should not be too decentralized either, or we 
will not be most effective in implementing the desires 
of our members. 

There are other internal organizational problems 
now facing us. There are specific pressures now 
for the APA to establish new mechanisms to meet 
new problems. How do we reach wise decisions 
about the alleged needs for new APA functions? 
How can we operate so that the enormous amount 
of time our members give to committee work can 
be spent more profitably? What can we do about 
the convention program that seems about to run 
away from us? How can we so improve internal 
communication that our different kinds of members 
react to one another on the basis of common in- 
terest and objective perceptions rather than super- 
ficial differences and stereotypes? What are we 
going to do about membership requirements? Shall 
we be an interest group, with a welcome for all who 
meet very minimal requirements or shall we be 
a scientific and professional organization with high 
entrance requirements? Or shall we remain some- 
thing of both—as we are now? These are but a 
few of the organizational and administrative ques- 
tions that now press for answers. All of these 
smaller problems, however, will almost solve them- 
selves if we succeed in maintaining an organiza- 
tion that is optimally responsive to the needs of its 
members and that allows for the expression of its 
members’ best wisdom. 


PUBLICATION PROBLEMS 
With respect to publication, an area of activity 
involving about 75 per cent or more of our annual 
budget, our operation appears generally sound. 
` There is continual pressure to increase’ the size of 
our journals so that more authors can have more 
space to publish more research. There isa balancing 
pressure to keep our journals small so that poten- 
tial readers can afford to subscribe to them. Our 
editors live, with apparent grace and effectiveness, 
on the hot spot between these conflicting forces. 

Few deserving articles in psychology go unpub- 

lished, even though publication lag is sometimes 

regrettably long. Our journals are currently self- 

supporting. Subscription prices deprive few psy- 
- chologísts of the opportunity to read good research 
papers. Things look relatively good in our publica- 
. tions business. ] 

In the near future, however, our journals are 
likely to encounter some rocky financial problems, 
For the past few years, the costs of printing have 

soared as fast or faster than general costs in the 
. economy. The 1940 printing dollar is now worth 
50 cents or less. During the last few years the 
steadily increasing circulation of our journals and 
the large sale of back issues have made it possible 
for the APA to operate its publishing business in 
the black. But circulation now seems likely to 
level off so that further increases in cost cannot be 
absorbed by the efficiencies of mass production. 
. And there appear to be few libraries left to stock 
up on our back issues. Our membership is still in- 
creasing, but a shrinking percentage of our mem- 
bers voluntarily subscribe to our journals. If we 
want our journals read we must keep the price 
down. If we want them read and in the black, we 
must soon consider some financial readjustments. 
(The 1951 Report of the Recording Secretary shows 
that the Council of Representatives has already 
taken adaptive action on this problem.) 


GENERAL FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


The financial aspect of APA publications has 
helped create a general financial situation that will 
soon demand serious attention. Currently we are 
. financially sound. We have reserve funds of about 
$200,000, an amount sufficient to impress any 
psychologist who is wondering where next month's 
rent is coming from. This amount is not sufficiently 
large, however, to cover a year's operation of the 
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Association. Our 1952 budget calls for the 
penditure of over $300,000. Most associations 
ours aim at a reserve fund sufficient to cover a full. 
year’s expenses. Our APA Finance Committee 
recommends that we adopt a similar goal. If w i 
do, and if our present reserves are in part investe 
in a headquarters building, we have a long way to 
go to reach ideal financial stability. 

Particularly does the way look long if we glance: 
at our 1951 financial operations. This year we will — 
probably run a deficit. A large increase in pub- ^: 
lication costs, the 1951 appearance of a $25,000 
biographical directory and other factors will add 
up to the expenditure of more money than we 
receive. . In the face of such facts, we must soon 
find ways either to curtail APA activities, despite - 
the pressure to increase them, or find ways to in: 
crease income, 


PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY AS A PROFESSION 


All these problems—and there are others like < 
them—appear very real. They appear especially 
real to an administrator. But these problems are 
mere phenotypes, mere symptoms. The admin: 
istrator may concern himself exclusively with the. 
organizational and financial aspects of the APA, but 
the members know better. And if you ask them, — 
they will tell you better. Last spring we asked. 
them about their perceptions of problems facing - 
the APA. Of a sample of 378 members only 10° 
per cent mentioned problems having to do with. 
such things as publications, placement, divisional 
structure, participation, membership requirements 
or the annual convention. The vast majority talk 
about legislation, training standards, interprofes- - 
sional relations, public relations, intraprofessional - 
cleavages, and psychology's need to contribute to 
social goals. All these are problems related to the 
big general problem—psychology’s growth. asa- 
profession, When you ask psychologists on whati 
APA committees they would be most interested i $ 
serving, a very similar picture emerges. The 
figures in Table 1 show the frequency with which f 
individuals in our sample expressed a willingness 
to serve on the various APA committees. 

The emphasis again is clearly on problems con- 
nected with our growth as a profession. Those of 
us who are branching out into professional areas, 
as clinical or industrial psychologists, as human 
engineers, as counselors or consultants, are con- 
cerned with ways of establishing psychology 25 
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TABLE 1 


Committees ranked. according to number of volunteers and. 
percentage of academic, clinical, and total groups 
volunteering 


Rank Committee 
1 Relations with Psychiatry 
2 Training in Clinical Psychology . 
3 Standards of Training . 
4 
5 


Training below PhD .. 
5 Ethical Standards . 
6 Public Relations .. 
7 Academic Freedom 
8 International Relations .... 
9 Intraprofessional Relations 
10 Scientific and Professional Ethics . 
11 Relations with Social Workers . 
12 Test Standards 
13 Publications Board .... 


14 Policy and Planning Board . 8% 
15 Convention ...........- 6% 
16 Student Activities . 6% 
17 Audio-Visual Aids .......... 4% 
18 History of Psychology in Autobiography 4% 


19 Membership 
20 Precautions in Animal Experimentation . 
21 Finance 


sound and productive profession among professions. 
Those of us who ply our competencies in research 
or teaching share this concern, for the professional 
carries our good name with him into the field of 
Service. 

There are those who would prefer to keep psy- 
chology “pure,” to prevent this rush toward ap- 
plication. Some would like to divorce themselves 
entirely from psychology as a profession. They 
want no truck with the practitioners. It is prob- 
ably not possible either to prevent the development 
of a profession of psychology or to arrange things 
so that the scientist and the practitioner in our 
field will not—for a long time—inexorably share 
a common fate. No one can really predict how 
much and what kind of professional development 
in psychology our culture will support. But that 
the culture will support—perhaps even demand—a 
further development of some sort is clear. It 
appears inevitable that more and more psychol- 
ogists will engage more and more actively in the 
work of applying psychology in the interest of 
human needs. We cannot prevent this develop- 
ment. But we need not stand passively by while 
history happens to us. It is hard to believe that we 
cannot, within limits, influence the course of our 
future history. We can, if we are wise and de- 
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termined about it, do things now to insure that our 
institutionalization as a profession occurs in ac- 
cordance with our own best thinking. We can 
avoid a blind emulation of other professions. We 
can see to it that our profession does not develop, 
while our backs are turned, in ways that will 
insult our real purposes, our real responsibilities, 
our real values. 

The professionalization of psychology is our big 
problem. Most of us recognize it as our big prob- 
lem and are willing to devote large amounts of 
energy to attempts at its solution. I would like 
for a few minutes to depart from anything even 
approximating a report on present or past events 
and talk about a way in which we may guide our 
efforts in wrestling with this big and intricate 
problem. 

I want to talk about something that can be titled 
“the criteria of a good profession." It seems to me 
that our thinking about the future of our profes- 
sion, our plans for its development, our assess- 
ment of its healthiness at any stage of its develop- 
ment would all be sharpened and facilitated if we 
could describe to ourselves the characteristics of a 
profession which we would regard as good. The 
seeking for criteria by which we can evaluate the 
goodness of a profession'may be a task character- 
ized more by its piety than its chances for success, 
but it is a task that is perhaps worth a trial. I 
invite you to join me in wrestling with it for at 
least long enough to decide if it is an entirely 
hopeless undertaking. It may be possible to set 
down certain propositions which will help, if not 
in the incisive evaluation of our profession, at 
least in keeping adaptively intricate our perceptions 
of its nature. 

It is possible and legitimate to view any profes- 
sion as a social entity, an entity having its own 
pattern of organization, its own responses to social 
pressures exerted upon it, its own ways of inter- 
acting with other institutions, other professions 
in its supporting culture. If we look at such an 
entity through a pattern of values that seem widely 
shared by psychologists—a pattern in which a 
respect for evidence is blended with a respect for 
the human individual—we can formulate some 
declarative sentences about “good” and “bad” 
characteristics of that entity. The process of arriv- 
ing at such sentences may require movement across 
something other than the clearly defined bridge of 
explicit logic, but even if the movement is by the 
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veriest of free association it still may be worth- 
while to see where it leads us. 

There follows a proposed list of characteristics of 
a good profession. The list is tentative, incomplete, 
and its items overlap one another. In spots, it 
approaches the platitudinous. It is submitted as 
an example of the sort of principles—principles that 
feel good to many psychologists—that we might 
adopt as guides for the development of a profession 
that not only meets the needs of society but also 
conforms to psychologists’ basic values. 


The Criteria of a Good Profession * 


1. A good profession is one that is motivated by 
a sense of social responsibility. Professions are 
allowed to exist because they serve the society 
in which they develop. If psychology begins in 
any way to use society rather than serve it, to 
aggrandize itself beyond the point necessary for its 
giving of its best service, it is an unhealthy pro- 
fession. 

2. A good profession is one sufficiently percep- 
tive of its place in society to guide continually its 
practices and policies so they conform to the best 
and changing interests of that society. The pat- 
tern of social organization continually changes. 
In a democratic society these changes are inclined 
in the long run to be an evolution towards a culture 
that is more adaptive in meeting the needs of the 
individual. The good profession is one that sees 
these changes and adjusts itself in such ways that 
its competencies are made maximally available to 
members of the society. Psychology, to be a good 
profession, should not invest itself in any status 
quo that is demonstrably out of line with public 
welfare. 


3. A good profession is one that is continually 
on guard lest it represent. itself as able to render 
services that are beyond its demonstrable com- 


* These criteria were first articulated in the spring of 1951 
in a talk before a joint meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
Psychological Association and the Connecticut State Psycho- 
logical Society in Middletown, Connecticut. They were 
further discussed at an August meeting of the APA Ad Hoc 
Committee on Relations with the Medical Profession. The 
wise and insightful ideas of the latter group contributed 
greatly to the present formulation of these criteria, and a 
version of the criteria may appear in that Committee re- 
port. The committee was composed of Joseph Bobbitt, 
Arthur Combs, J. McV. Hunt, Carlyle Jacobsen, E. Lowell 
Kelly (Chairman), Rensis Likert, David Shakow, and the 
present writer. 
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petence. The members of the good profession avoid 
the assumption of halos. They perform the func- 
tion for which they are trained and meticulously 
avoid assuming roles that other professional people 
play with demonstrably greater competence; and 
they are always on guard against the delusion of 
pervasive omniscience. 

4. A good profession is one that is continually 
seeking to find its unique pattern of competencies 
and that concentrates its efforts on the rendering 
of the unique service based on its pattern of com- 
petencies. Most psychologists would argue that 
one of the outstanding competencies of our own 
profession is the ability to serve society through 
research. This competence probably carries with 
it an obligation. Perhaps ours will not be a good 
profession if the prospects of increased income or 
increased status, or even more admirable motives, 
turn us too far away from the performance of our 
own unique pattern of functions and start us to ply- 
ing the competencies that can be found in good 
measure in other professions. On our Directory 
questionnaire, 35 per cent of our practitioners re- 
port that research is one of their major functions. 
This compares with a figure of 84 per cent for 
people with academic positions. There are many 
who would take alarm at the 35 per cent figure, 
regarding it as dangerously low. There are others 
who compare it with other professions, and are 
proud of it. Whether the figure is now seen as 
high or low, it is probable that our actions in-the 
near future will determine whether it goes up OF 
down in the next fifteen or twenty years. 

5. A good profession is one that devotes rela- 
tively little of its energy to “guild” functions, to 
the building of its own in-group strength, and 
relatively much of its energy to the serving of its 
social function. It may be necessary for a pro- 
fession to take steps to preserve its existence, to 
improve its relative position among existing Pr0- 
fessions and existing social institutions. But such 
efforts may easily get out of hand and be directed 
more toward non-functional aggrandizement par 
toward the achievement of such a social position 
as is most conducive to proper functioning. Psy- 
chology must search its motives carefully before 
engaging in lobbying or in aggressive public rela- 
tions. As a profession we must not become $0 
interested in improving our status that we ever 
forget the welfare of the client. S 

6. The good profession is one that engages !" 
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rational and non-invidious relations with other 
professions having related or overlapping com- 
petencies and common purposes. The good pro- 
fession keeps its eye on its social goal and is ready 
to collaborate with all those who seek the same 
goal. When professions forget their common goals 
and concentrate on superficial points of conflict, a 
tendency that is probably sometimes facilitated by 
the existence of executive secretaries and profes- 
sional organizations, defenses are up, rationality 
is down, maladaptive and invidious behavior is the 
result. 

7. A good profession is one that devotes a pro- 
portion of its energies to the discovery of new 
knowledge. No profession now possesses the 
ultimate knowledge or the best of all possible 
competencies in its field. Like all professions, psy- 
chology should actively seek the advancement of 
the basic knowledge that lies behind the socially 
relevant skills the profession employs. Perhaps it 
is true that the newer the profession and the fewer 
its techniques of demonstrable utility, the more of 
its resources it should devote to research. Cer- 
tainly in any field of human behavior and human 
relations the need for new knowledge borders on 
the desperate. Any, profession in this area that 
does not actively support and/or carry on research 
is failing in the commitment of a responsibility. 

8. The good profession is one in which there are 
good channels of communication between the dis- 
coverers of knowledge and the appliers of knowl- 
edge. Psychology now seems to meet this criterion 
more successfully than most professions. Our 
research people and our service people walk the 
same halls, attend the same meetings, still speak 
to one another. Often it is the case that the pure 
and applied scientist reside within the same skin. 
Such an arrangement, though all of us recognize it 
as precarious, has many advantages. It perhaps 
Constitutes a unique strength and healthiness. 

9. The good profession is one in which its dis- 
coverers of knowledge are not relegated to positions 
of second-rate status. Yn our culture the “pure” 
scientist tends to be less well recognized and less 
well fed than those who are on the forefront of 
scientific application. This is probably not the 
Way to insure the maximum flow of that knowledge 
that makes possible the skills and techniques which 
Undergird the life of a profession. Something is 
Wrong when the practitioner or technician drives a 
Cadillac while the scientist rattles around in a 
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jalopy. As psychology develops as a profession 
it will be well for the professional to be continually 
aware, even if the public isn’t, that in the long 
run his bread is buttered by basic research. 

10. The good profession is one that is free of 
non-functional entrance requirements. The only 
criteria for judging an individual’s suitability for 
entrance into a profession should be concerned 
with his potential contribution to the public served 
by the profession. Exclusion on the grounds of 
race, nationality, creed or on the basis of vague 
and unvalidated considerations of an applicant’s 
personality, is never warranted. The erection of 
artificial barriers in training, for the purpose of 
eliminating “undesirables” or of "cutting down 
competition,” is not justifiable. 

11. The good profession is one in which pre- 
paratory training is validly related to the ultimate 
function of the members of the profession. ‘The 
training program of a good profession should not 
contain elements that are not clearly related either 
to technical skills, professional competence, or gen- 
eral enlightenment. The discovery of new knowl- 
edge should lead to changes in training programs. 
No training procedures should persist simply be- 
cause they were good for father or grandfather. 
In these days of shortages of all professional per- 
sonnel, society cannot afford to support training 
programs that are ineffective or unduly prolonged. 
Neither, of course, can society support programs 
that turn out only half-baked professionals. 

12. A good profession is one in which the mate- 
rial benefits accruing to its members are propor- 
tional to social contributions. Any one profession 
would have a difficult time proving that it was 
worth more or less than any other. Within a 
profession, however, the relative worth of an in- 
dividual is somewhat easier—though not easy—to 
establish. At the least, there should be no dif- 
ferentials in income based primarily on non-func- 
tional hierarchy or on the individual’s ability to 
“charge what the traffic will bear.” 

13. The good profession is one whose members 
are socially and financially accessible to the public. 
Psychology should never become so expensive nor 
so exclusive that all individuals, regardless of in- 
come, do not have access to psychological services 
they need. 

14. The good profession has a code of ethics 
designed primarily to protect the client and only 
secondarily to protect the members of the profes- 
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sion. It is possible for professional ethics to evolve 
into such a form that the protection of the pro- 
fessional—his ego and his income—becomes more 
important than the protection of the client or 
patient. Such a development is clearly in con- 
tradiction to the profession's pact with society. 

15. A good profession is one that facilitates the 
continuing education and training of all its mem- 
bers. As new methods, new techniques, new modes 
of thought come to light, the individual profes- 
sional, far removed from formal training, must still 
be kept in contact with these developments. His 
profession has a responsibility to facilitate such 
procedures as refresher courses, professional meet- 
ings, and journals. The psychologist who, either 
by choice or necessity, takes his new PhD degree 
off into social isolation from his colleagues will soon 
find that his ability to do research or to render 
professional service will become rusty and/or out 
of date. The good profession takes steps to prevent 
such an occurrence. And since it is probably true 
that the individual who engages in independent 
practice of his profession has fewer opportunities 
for consultation and discussion with his colleagues 
and with members of related professions, it may be 
wise for the good profession to do what it can to 
facilitate and encourage practice in group settings. 
The researcher in a bustling psychology depart- 
ment and the practitioner in a clinic are both more 
likely to maintain their competencies and to make 
fewer mistakes than is the lone wolf in either line 
of work. 

16. A good profession is one that is continually 
concerned with the validity of its techniques and 
procedures. It is essentially immoral for a profes- 
sion to represent as useful a service or a technique 
of doubtful validity. A young profession trying 
to establish itself may be often tempted to over- 
sell itself and its competencies. The giving in to 
such a temptation can result only in harm to the 
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public and eventually to the profession itself, 
While it is not always possible to know in advance 
that a given technique or procedure will produce 
desired results for the client, it is possible to avoid 
misrepresentation. It is possible to avoid self- 
delusion. It is always possible for the profession 
to maintain a scientific attitude—an attitude that 
leads to the continual seeking for evidence and a 
respect for it when it is available. While the prac- 
titioner and the scientist engage in different activ- 
ities, it is possible and perhaps necessary that they 
both attack their problems in ways that are com- 
patible with the general scientific method. 

These, then, are sixteen criteria of a good profes- 
sion. There are additions that might be made to 
the list. And there are other ways in which the 
whole cheese might be sliced. The present list, in 
the eyes of some, is completely unrealistic. It is, 
they will say, much too idealistic, much too wish- 
ful. Maybe so. But my own feeling is that psy- 
chologists themselves are very idealistic people 
and very much inclined to keep their behavior in 
line with their strong feelings of social responsibil- 
ity. If we fall too far short of these or similar 
standards, few present psychologists will be really 
proud to bear the name. Our scientists and our 
practitioners will become alienated from one an- 
other to the probable detriment of both and at the 
expense of crippling our potential contribution to 
society. We will fall out with ourselves and with 
other professions. If we strive with some success 
to meet these criteria, all of us, whatever our special 
interests, whatever our divisional affiliations, and 
whether our primary inclination is toward pure 
or applied science, can find decent, dignified, and 
productive places in the psychology of the future. 
All of us, with minds free and consciences clean, 
can participate fully in the growth and develop- 
ment of the unique entity that is American psy- 
chology. 


ARTHUR W. MELTON 


Director of Operations, Air Training Command, Human Resources 
Research. Center, Department of the Air Force 


Board of Directors, American Psychological Association 


Editor, Journal of Experimental Psychology 
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McNairy M. Crutchfield, psychologist at the 
Haggard Clinic in Nashville, Tennessee, recently 
died at the age of 37. 


Lt. Col. Jerome G. Sacks is one of the missing 
Army personnel who were in an airplane crash off 
the Aleutian Islands on July 21, 1951. Wreckage 
of the plane has not been found. 


Victor C. Raimy, on leave from the University 
of Colorado, is serving as executive officer of the 
APA Education and Training Board. Dr. Raimy’s 
headquarters are at New York University where he 
will work in close conjunction with Stuart W. Cook, 
chairman of the Education and Training Board. 


By error, the name of Julian C. Stanley was 
omitted from the list of members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Writing and Publishing of the Committee 
on Ethical Standards for Psychology. Dr. Stanley 
assisted in preparing Section 5 of the statement of 
ethical standards which appeared in the August 
issue of the American Psychologist. 


"William A. Hunt has been appointed chairman 
of the department of psychology at Northwestern 
University. 


Donald B. Lindsley, formerly of Northwestern 
University, has been appointed professor of psy- 
chology in the department of psychology and in the 
department of pediatrics of the Medical School at 
the University of California, Los Angeles. 


Daniel N. Wiener is the newly appointed Chief 
Clinical Psychologist at the VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Fort Snelling, St. Paul, Minn. 


Julian S. Myers has resigned as clinical psy- 
chologist at the Institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation of the New York University-Bellevue 
Medical Center, New York City, to accept a posi- 
tion at the Burke Foundation in White Plains, N. Y. 


The Executive Secretary of APA announces that 
Lorraine Bouthilet is now serving as managing 
editor of all APA publications. 


In April 1951 the American Standards Associa- 
tion published three new standards, Z58.7.1—1951, 
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Z58.7.2-1951 and Z58.7.3-1951, all having to do 
with the measuring and specifying of color. The 
first of these, which is the American Standard 
Method of Spectrophotometric Measurement for 
Color, establishes appropriate conditions for spec- 
trophotometry of nonluminescent materials which 
are specifically applicable to color measurement. 
The second, which is the American Standard Method 
for Determination of Color Specifications, estab- 
lishes a procedure for the computation of color 
specifications from spectrophotometric and spectro- 
radiometric data and provides a coordinate: system 
for the expression of color specifications. The third, 
which is the American Standard Alternative Meth- 


‘ods for Expressing Color Specifications, covers addi- 


tional forms of color specifications to which the 
attributes of color perception are more directly 
related. A copy of the single publication covering 
the details of all three of these standard methods 
can be secured directly from the American Stand- 
ards Association, Inc., 70 East 45 Street, New 
York 17, New York. 

These methods represent the considered judg- 
ment of the experts comprising the ASA Sectional 
Committee on Standardization of Optics, Z58, and 
they were issued only after careful consideration. 
Furthermore these methods are understandable and 
useful to psychologists specializing in the field of 
color or colorimetry; and their appropriate appli- 
cation by psychologists furthers our science. 

The Board of Directors of the American Psycho- 
logical Association has endorsed these new standard 
methods and has requested that this statement be 
prepared and published for the information of the 
membership. 


Henry A. Imus AND SIDNEY M. NEWHALL, 
APA Representatives, American Standards 
Association, Sectional Committee on Optics 


At the University of Rochester Helen H 
Nowlis and Vincent Nowlis of the State University 
of Iowa have appointments as visiting research pres 
fessors, beginning September 1, 1951, and Austin 
H. Riesen of the University of Chicago, will be 
visiting research professor, beginning December 1, 
1951. They will be working with G. R. Wendt, 
chairman of the psychology department, on an 
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ONR project on the effects of endocrines, drugs, 
and other chemical agents on behavior. John Lan- 
zetta will be with the project as research associate 
and Vivian I. Thackaberry as clinical research 
associate. 

Burton G. Andreas, formerly of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and Russel F. Green, formerly of 
the University of Southern California, will be asso- 
ciated with S. D. S. Spragg and others on an ONR 
project investigating the response characteristics of 
the human operator of equipment. Their appoint- 
ments are as research associates. 

William W. Haythorn, research associate, will be 
collaborating with L. F. Carter and others on an 
ONR project on leadership and group behavior. 

Other new appointments include.Howard Axelrod, 
formerly of the University of Pittsburgh, as clinical 
associate; Norman Harway, as clinical associate; 
Arnold Gerall, formerly of the State University of 
Iowa, as assistant professor; and Dwight H. Gardi- 
ner, as instructor. 


John T. Dailey, formerly acting director of the 
Personnel Research Laboratory, Human Resources 
Research Center, has been appointed Head, Classi- 
fication and Survey Research Branch, Research 
Division, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington 
25, D. C. ; 


Sol Klier has been appointed research assistant 
in the Psychological Research Center of New York 
University. He is also a part-time instructor in 
the department of psychology at University Heights 
College. 


The following changes have been made in the 
psychology department at the Lynchburg State 
Colony; Colony, Virginia: John N. Buck, chief 
psychologist, has resigned to devote his time to 
independent psychological research. His new ad- 
dress is P. O. Box 157, White Stone, Lancaster 
County, Virginia. Hannah S. Davis, who has been 
senior associate psychologist, has been appointed 
acting chief psychologist at Lynchburg State Col- 
ony. Emanuel F. Hammer, who joined the Col- 
ony staff as associate psychologist, is now senior asso- 
ciate psychologist and supervisor of intern training. 


David S. Goodenough is organizing a depart- 
ment of psychology at Longcliff State Hospital, 


, Logansport, Indiana. Plans are being made for an 


intern training program which will be coordinated 


with the graduate program at Purdue University. 
Ernest Kamm of New York has recently joined 
the psychology staff at Longcliff. 


Gerald R. Pascal has been appointed professor 
of psychology and director of the Psychological 
Service Center at the University of Tennessee. He 
was formerly research psychologist at the Western 
Psychiatric Institute and Clinic and associate pro- 
fessor of psychology at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Elizabeth M. Hincks has recently joined the 
staff of the psychological department at Saint Eliza- 
beths Hospital. She was formerly associated with 
the Home for Little Wanderers and the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital in Boston. 


Ira J. Hirsh has been appointed research asso- 
ciate at the Central Institute for the Deaf, assistant 
professor of psychology at Washington University, 
and research associate in otolaryngology, Washing- 
ton University School of Medicine. He was for- 
merly research fellow, Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory, 
Harvard University and consultant to the Massa- 
chusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary. : 


Samuel D. Morford and Eileen Ort have 
joined the New York staff of The Personnel Lab- 
oratory in the capacity of clinical psychologists. 


Joseph D. Matarazzo of Northwestern Uni- 
versity has been appointed instructor in medical 
psychology at Washington University School of 
Medicine, St. Louis, Missouri. Fellows in medical 
psychology serving as interns are Evelyn P. Mason, 
Washington University; Frank B. Strange, Penn- 
sylvania State College; John I. Wheeler, University 
of Texas; and Lt. L. R. A. Lingley, RCAF, Uni- 
versity of Ottawa. 


Robert O. Shaffer has been appointed assistant 
to the president at Cornell University. He has 
been an assistant to the dean of men at Cornell. 


The Institute for Research in Human Rela- 
tions announces the addition to its staff of F. K. 
Berrien, formerly professor of psychology, Colgate 
University; P. Douglas Courtney, formerly asso- 
ciate professor of psychology, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; and Willis C. Schaefer, formerly associate 
professor of psychology, University of Maryland. 
Dr. Courtney is with the Philadelphia office of the 
Institute at 2224 Locust Street and Drs. Berrien 
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and Schaefer are with the Washington office at 
1156 Nineteenth Street, N. W. 


Norman Munn was guest of honor at the 
Fourth Annual Meeting of the Maritime Psycho- 
logical Association in Halifax on September 13 and 
14, During the meeting he gave a public lecture 
entitled “Current Trends in American Psychology.” 


Florence L. Goodenough, professor emerita, 
University of Minnesota, was honored at a dinner 
sponsored by the International Council of Women 
Psychologists at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago on 
September 1. Dr. Goodenough served as a member 
of the Council of the APA in 1934-36, and as presi- 
dent of the Division on Childhood and Adolescence 
in 1948, She was the first president of the National 
Council of Women Psychologists which later became 
the International Council. 


The Massachusetts Society of Clinical Psycholo- 
gists has been reincorporated as the Massachusetts 
Psychological Association. The new association 
will include in its membership psychologists in all 
fields and looks forward to meeting the require- 
ments for continued affiliation with the APA. 


The Veterans Administration has on file in its 
regional offices completed test blanks and answer 
sheets for approximately 300,000 veterans who have 
received vocational guidance. The tests are not 
the same for all veterans but for each veteran there 
are tests selected from an extensive list which were 
considered to have been indicated by the voca- 
tional adviser. A moderate amount of additional 
information such as age, number of years schooling, 
employment objective chosen, etc., is also available 
on a summary form accompanying most test mate- 
rials. In spite of certain obvious shortcomings of 
the data for some purposes, it seems likely that 
some useful types of research might be done with 
this material. The VA is willing to turn these data 
over to a responsible university or research or- 
ganization. 

Because of the confidential nature of the material, 
precautions would have to be observed concerning 
the qualifications of persons working with the data, 
the storage and ultimate destruction of the data, 
and related considerations. The VA would prefer 
that one organization take over all or a substantial 
part of the material since small portions could not 
readily be made available for relatively minor 
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studies. Interested organizations are requested to 
communicate immediately with the APA Central 
Office. 


Among the meetings of interest to psychologists 
at the AAAS meetings to be held in Philadelphia 
on December 26-31, 1951 are the following: 

The Research Center for Human Relations at 
New York University will co-sponsor a symposium 
on “National Security and Freedom of Thought: 
A Research Problem." Speakers will be Marie 
Jahoda, Harold D. Lasswell, Gardner Murphy, and 
Hans Speier. Stuart W. Cook will be chairman 
of the session, which will be on December 29. 

The Society for Research in Child Develop- 
ment will meet in conjunction with the AAAS 
on December 27 and 28, with three sessions of 
reports on current research and one symposium on 
“Sex Education and its Relation to the Sexual Be- 
havior of Children and Young Adults." 

A Conference on Scientific Manpower has 
been organized to bring before the AAAS some of 
the problems of scientific manpower in the physical, 
biological, engineering, and social sciences, Ralph 
M. Hogan is chairman of the program committee 
for the conference; John A. Nagay is secretary; 
and other members are T. A. Marshall and M. H. 
Trytten. 


Robert H. Seashore Memorial Book Fund. 
Mrs. Robert H. Seashore has established at North- 
western University a memorial book fund in mem- 
ory of her husband, who was chairman of the de- 
partment of psychology prior to his death on 
August 27th. The fund will be used to purchase ` 
books in psychology. Members of the American 
Psychological Association and others who wish to 
contribute to this fund are invited to send their 
contributions to Jess Nyholm, University Librarian, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


National Research Fellowships in the N: atural 
Sciences will be continued for the academic year 
1952-3 and the National Research Council is now 
accepting applications for these fellowships. 

The Fellowships, supported by the Rockefeller 
Foundation to promote fundamental research in the 
natural sciences, are available in the field of psy- 
chology. They are awarded to citizens of the 
United States or Canada, and generally only to per- 
sons under 35 years of age. The requirements for 
the doctorate must have been completed prior to 
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assuming the fellowship, and the Fellow must have 
demonstrated a high order of ability in research. 
Fellowships will be awarded by the Natural Sciences 
Fellowship Board at its meeting in March 1952. 
Applications to be considered at this meeting should 
be filed on or before January 1, 1952. Tenure of 
the fellowship may begin at any appropriate time 
after the Board meeting. Further information and 
application blanks may be obtained from the Fel- 
lowship Office, National Research Council, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 


VACANCIES 


Temporary academic or research appoint- 
ments. The APA Central Office occasionally has 
requests to suggest candidates for temporary aca- 
demic or research appointments. Employers write 
in asking for suggestions about someone taking a 
sabbatical leave or retiring, who might be referred 
to them as likely candidates. The Placement Sys- 
tem is interested in compiling a file of such people. 
Psychologists who plan to take a sabbatical leave, 
or who have retired, but are interested in consid- 
ering such appointments should communicate with 
the APA Placement Office. These positions are 
not summer jobs, for which there are few requests 
and many applicants. 

The State Hospital South, Blackfoot, Idaho, is 
planning a cooperative arrangement whereby regu- 
lar faculty members of university departments of- 
fering training in clinical psychology can work at 
the Hospital for varying lengths of time up to one 
year. The aim is to give such faculty members an 
Opportunity to obtain additional practical clinical 
experience in an out-patient and hospital setting as 
well as to carry on research, Duties of the visiting 
clinicians would involve some service to patients 
and supervision of interns, with most time being 
devoted to research especially in psychotherapy. 
Salary, up to $500 plus complete family mainte- 
nance. Detailed information may be obtained from 
Dr. Elmore Martin, Chief Psychologist, State Hos- 
pital South, Blackfoot, Idaho. 

Two internships in clinical psychology, either 
sex, to begin as soon as possible; MA or equivalent 
and familiarity with projective techniques and other 
clinical procedures. Candidate is expected to be 
matriculated for PhD or acceptable for matricula- 
tion in university approved for clinical training by 
APA. Stipend, $2,000 less $768 for Class A main- 
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tenance. Apply to A. W. Shilanse, Wernersville 
State Hospital, Wernersville, Pa. 

Two internships in clinical psychology, either 
sex, 21-35 years; MA or equivalent required; nine- 
month period, maintenance and subsistence, no 
stipend; graduate credit possible through Claremont 
Graduate School; experience with all types of psy- 
chiatric cases. Apply to Dr. O. L. Gericke, Super- 
intendent, Patton State Hospital, Patton, Cali- 
fornia. Attn: Mr. William Walcott. 

Graduate research fellow, MA or completed 
course work for PhD with emphasis on experimental 
psychology and quantitative methods required. 
Duties: undertake and complete PhD research 
using sound motion pictures for investigating basic 
problems in psychology. Stipend, $1,800 to begin, 
increasing to $3,000, for academic year. Apply to 
C. R. Carpenter, Instructional Film Research Pro- 
gram, 307 Burrowes Bldg., State College, Pa. 

Research assistants, half-time (twenty hours 
per week), in experimental and physiological psy- 
chology on projects for the U. S. Air Force and 
private research grants; for applicants at the BA 
level who would like to start in February, 1952 
with privilege of electing nine credit hours on a 
master’s program each semester. Experience in 
radio circuits and electronics desirable for one of 
the two openings. Additional openings will be 
available in September, 1952. Stipend, $1,000 for 
ten months plus monthly allowance to cover tui- 
tion. Request information and application forms 
from the Director of Admissions, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Industrial or experimental psychologist, 
male, PhD or equivalent; familiar with research 
methods, experimental design, and statistical analy- 
sis; interested in doing applied research in industry 
on human relations problems. Job opening as re- 
search consultant on interdisciplinary research 
team. Salary, open. Apply to Robert J. Irvin, 
Supervisor of Employment, Inland Steel Company, 
East Chicago, Indiana. 

Instructor to associate professor, PhD re- 
quired, teaching experience desirable, to begin as 
soon as possible. Duties involve helping to teach 
elementary courses, especially in fields of clinical 
psychology at undergraduate level. Salary and 
rank dependent on qualifications. Apply to Luther 
W. Stalnaker, Dean, College of Liberal Arts, Drake 
University, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Clinical psychologist, male, MA plus one year 
clinical and child psychology. One year super- 
vised experience. School-community mental health 


program with interrelationship with local guidance ` 


clinic. Diagnostic, treatment, research, training 
and consultant functions. Beginning salary, $4,800 
with annual increments to $6,000; cost of living 
bonus. Apply to F. Sydney Hansen, M. D., Health 
Officer, Multnomah County Health Department, 
Portland, Oregon, sending qualifications and possi- 
bility of interview. 

Psychologist I, either sex, under 35, MA; 
knowledge of clinical interviewing and psychologi- 
cal tests, including projective techniques, and one 
year clinical experience, preferably with adults, 
required. Duties involve testing mental patients 
for diagnostic purposes. Future opportunity to do 
therapy and research. Salary, $330 per month. 
Apply to C. A. Haglund, Chief Psychologist, Apple 
Creek State Hospital, Box 148, Apple Creek, Ohio. 

Clinical psychologist in men's reformatory in 
Anamosa, Iowa; male, age 28-40, PhD or MA, 
two years’ experience in a penal institution or 
working with delinquents. Experience in mental 
hospital or guidance clinic also desirable as well as 
experience with projective techniques. Salary, 
$4,140 to begin. Apply to L. W. Schenke, Director, 
Psychological Services, Iowa State Board of Con- 
trol, East 12th and Court St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Clinical psychologist, male, under 40, PhD; 
must apply for and pass state merit system ex- 
amination administered by Missouri Personnel Di- 
vision. Duties involve administering psychological 
tests including Rorschach and directing group ther- 
apy. Write to William J. Cremer, M. D., State 
Hospital No. 1, Fulton, Missouri. 

Chief of child guidance clinic and director of 
the Lincoln School of Child Development. PhD 
and two years' experience in psychodiagnostics re- 
quired, experience in therapy desirable. Duties: 
responsibility for orthogenic school for emotionally 
disturbed children, psychodiagnosis and therapy 
with children on out-patient basis, supervision of 
interns, responsibility for research program. Sal- 
ary, varies up to approximately $8,000, based on 
small guaranteed salary plus percentage of earnings. 

Also, director of reading clinic, PhD pre- 
ferred, two years' experience in a clinical reading 
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program. Duties: diagnosis of reading problems, 
setting up and execution of corrective program, 
supervision of junior staff and interns, participa- 
tion in community education and interpretation, 
research. Salary, varies up to approximately $7, 
500, based on small guaranteed salary plus per- 
centage of earnings. For both positions listed 


above, apply to Leon B. Slater, 1213 Lincoln Rd, 


Miami Beach, Florida. 

Consultant in special education, either sex, 
under 35, MA in education, at least two years 
teaching experience, preferably in special education. 
Duties: working with school on programs of child 
study and special education classes for mentally 
retarded children. Apply to Board of Special and 
Adult Education, 321 Arps Hall, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Instructor in education, either sex, preferably 
under 35, training in educational psychology and 
research methods, PhD with published research, 
teaching experience at either (or both) elementary 
or secondary level required. Duties involve con- 
duct of research in teacher education. Salary, 
$4,490 for academic year, with mandatory incre- 
ments. Apply to Jacob S. Orleans, Director of 
Research and Evaluation, Division of Teacher Edu- 
cation, College of the City of New York, 500 Park 
Ave., Room 701, New York 22, N. Y. 

Research associate, preferably male, PhD or 
equivalent, research and/or military experience in 
human engineering desirable. To supervise and 
work on collection, tabulation, evaluation of human 
engineering data. Salary, $5,000-$7,000. Apply 
to Leonard C. Mead, Institute for Applied Experi- 
mental Psychology, Tufts College, Medford 55, 
Mass. 

Merit System examination for positions in 
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aminations, write to the State Employment Com- 
missioner, 31 Light St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
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THE WOMAN PROBLEM 


EDWIN G. BORING 


Harvard University 


R. Mildred B. Mitchell (9) has pointed out 
D that women do not hold administrative 

and honorific positions in the APA “in pro- 
portion to their numbers and qualifications" and 
that especially do they fail of election to “top- 
level" offices, being frequently chosen for the more 
laborious job of secretary. 

Dr. Mitchell is right, of course. Women are ac- 
corded less recognition than men in the professions 
and in public life. We hardly need more statis- 
tics to prove that. The APA has had only two 
women presidents out of its 59, one in 1905, one 
in 1921, and none in the last half of its existence 
when its increasing size makes election so much 
more difficult. Only about 8 per cent of the per- 
sons listed in American Men of Science (1933 
edition) were women. Less than 6 per cent of the 
127 psychologists starred in the first seven editions 
of this directory were women. The National 
Academy of Sciences (1950) has among its 461 
members only three women. The American Philo- 
sophical Society (1950), not limited to science, 
has among its 486 members only 8 women. Nei- 
ther of these societies has any women among its 
honorary foreign members. Less than 8 per cent 
of the entries in Who’s Who in America are for 
women. There can be no question that professional 
women acquire less prestige than professional men 
‘Sn proportion to their numbers,” but why? Is it 
not time to stop confirming this obvious fact 
and to attempt to get some understanding of the 
underlying social dynamics? 

Certainly the Woman Problem is not solely a 
problem for and about women. It will be compre- 
hended best when it is considered in relation with 
similar problems of social dynamics. 

The Woman Problem is, for instance, related 
to the Great Man problem. Do science and 
thought and history, we may ask, advance step- 
wise by the successive contributions of great men, 
or is intellectual progress more or less continuous? 
Does history perhaps merely select the names of 
certain men as indices of advances in thought and 


knowledge, while neglecting the antecedent, the 
contemporaneous and the subsequent events that 
are necessary for getting a great discovery ready 
to be made and then afterward getting it accepted 
as truth? The Great Men of history are the men 
who achieved great prestige, some of them while 
living, others posthumously. It appears, more- 
over, that prestige is gained or lost, not only by 
achievement, but also by such other reinforcers 
and inhibitors as the timing of the discovery, the 
inertia of contemporaneous thought, the way in 
which the discovery is promoted or advertised, and 
the prestige of the discoverer—for prestige begets 
prestige; it has positive feed-back. When a man 
has first emerged from inconspicuousness, his sub- 
sequent acts gain attention more readily than 
before and his prestige tends to build itself up, 
especially if it is continuously supported by good 
work. The point here is that prestige is no simple 
function of merit. Neither men nor women gain 
prestige simply “in proportion to their qualifica- 
tions” (in Dr. Mitchell’s phrase). Thus it comes 
about that an understanding of the psychodynam- 
ics of the history of science will help in an under- 
standing of the woman problem, for it is not only 
women who complain of history’s injustice (1). 
The Woman Problem is also similar to the youth 
problem. On the average, men make their great- 
est contributions to knowledge at the ages of 30- 
45, becoming less effective, less frequently produc- 
tive, as they grow older. Harvey Lehman (5, 6, 
7, 8, etc.) has plotted these productivity curves. 
The cause of decreasing frequency of original con- 
tributions by aging men is not yet known; perhaps 
itis wholly motivational. In general, prestige and 
the culture tend to preserve the status of once 
important men as they grow older, and in the 
American success-culture men often maintain pres- 
tige by slipping over into administration from the 
field of discovery. To some extent the past status 
of the old is supported by our culture, but that is 
not nearly so true here in the occident as it has 
been in the orient. As a rule the young men in 
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their thirties and forties are ready to take over 
from the oldsters, and to a considerable extent they 
do. Someone once proposed establishing a “Society 
of ExperimentING Psychologists” for men under 
forty, an active group free of the prestige inhibi- 
tions which were supposed to limit election to the 
Society of Experimental Psychologists—and indeed 
the new society was formed although under a dif- 
ferent name. Now the grim reaper of middle age 
harvests the members of the younger society into 
the older—at age 40 or even sooner. We must 
not, however, forget the existence of this Youth 
Protest, comparable to the Woman Protest in 
being directed against the fixed prestige of older 
men. The chief difference here is that the young 
grow old, and change their views, whereas women 
never. quite turn into men. 

For men there is a standard operating procedure 
about the acquisition of prestige. In runs—for psy- 
chologists—something like this. First you get a 
PhD. Then you manage some good research and 
publish it. In that way, you get some recognition. 
You keep on with research, now accepting also 
some administrative responsibilities. If you con- 
tinue to impress your profession with the quality 
of your performance, you are likely to develop in- 
tellectual claustrophobia. You find yourself pres- 
ently seeking larger perspectives. Perhaps you 
write a book, a book that, bringing together the 
researches of others, affords you the needed scope 
for broad interpretation. Or you may get over 
into the administration of research or of other pro- 
fessional activities. You may even find psychology 
too confining and become a dean or a college pres- 
ident. All this is standard for psychologists. It 
applies approximately to every past president of 
the APA. I am not sure that it holds for theo- 
retical physicists who seem to be able to find scope 
for broad interpretation within their science and 
thus may not need to escape from reseach to book- 
writing or administration. Nor am I sure that the 
rule applies to European scientists, for abroad cus- 
tom supports the prestige of the older men in 
greater security than is the case in America. 
Nevertheless, if a woman wanted to be president 
of the APA, this would be the course for her to 
follow, except that in this curriculum she had 
better aim at writing a book than at being a dean. 
For its top honors the APA looks askance at ad- 
ministrators. 
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It seems probable that this standard course for 
the evaluation of prestige is connected with the 
normal American success-culture. Prestige springs 
from power and leads to more power, but not 
much power is required for dealing with little 
things. It is the book-writer and the administrator 
who handle the large theories and the broad 
policies, thus maintaining and enhancing their 
prestige as they gather in the fruits of success. It 
is my impression that it is at this upper level that 
women are most often blocked in the pursuit of 
prestige. If a woman wants power and prestige as 
an administrator, she runs up against the man- 
made world. It is not the APA which keeps 
women down, but the universities, industry, the 
government, the armed services. With top-level 
administrative jobs so hard for her to get, why 
then does she not write books? Sometimes she 
does, but the book that brings prestige should deal 
with broad generalities, and there is some indica- 
tion that the women of our culture are more in- 
terested in the particular, and especially, if I may 
lift terms from Terman and Miles (10, 400f.), in 
the young, helpless and distressed. Rogers, the 
only clinical psychologist who until now had been 
president of the APA, came to fame through a 
general theory of therapy and a book about it. 
Scott, in applied psychology, came in through ad- 
ministrative*success with personnel testing in the 
First World War. The exceptionally skillful 
practitioner—be he or she clinical psychologist, 
college teacher, or general physician—gains at most 
a local recognition which almost never admits 
him to the dictionaries of biography. j 

Another important contributor to prestige 15 
job-concentration. Beardsley Ruml has spoken 
humorously of the 168-hour week for the fanatic 
who lives primarily for his job—he who eats, sleeps, 
and finds recreation only because he wishes to work 
better. These compulsive persons are very common 
among successful professional men and in business 
and statecraft. Such persons can undertake any 
job at any time in any place on earth, provided 
only it seems important enough. Now it has been 
remarked that these people make poor parents, 
and presumably they usually do. Thus it comes 
about that the Woman Problem is found to be 
affected by philosophy of living. Inevitably there 
is conflict between professional success and success 
as a family man or a family woman. That is not 
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to say, of course, that a man of exceptional ability 
can not save time from his profession to spend on 
his family, nor that maximal concentration is always 
maximally efficient in producing prestige; never- 
theless the fact remains that you can not often do 
two things at once and that limited time is one of 
the factors that prevent achievement. Thus it is 
true that ambitious professional mothers have a 
grievance, for custom gives them greater responsi- 
bility for the children than it gives their husbands. 
It would have been desirable for Dr. Mitchell, had 
it but been possible, to separate in her statistics 
the married from the unmarried women, discarding 
the negligible unmarried men altogether. It would 
have been still better for her to have ignored sex 
and marital status, and to have used as a basic 
parameter measures of job-concentration for every 
member of the APA. What we are after is knowl- 
edge of the effects of professional fanaticism. 

Now against this background of social dynamics, 
let us see what must usually happen to the am- 
bitious woman member of the APA. 

I do not believe that sex prejudice operates 

against women in APA elections to top-level offices. 
I can not prove this faith, but I think that on the 
average and given everything else equal, a male 
psychologist will vote for a woman in preference 
to a man—or for a member of any minority group 
that he thinks is underprivileged or discriminated 
against. Everything else is, however, not often 
equal and women are usually not preferred for the 
top-level jobs because some of their male com- 
petitors have more prestige. 
Intelligence. and special abilities will count for 
their possessor, man or woman, all through. Let 
that not be forgotten. It is only when a woman 
loses out in competition to a man of presumably 
equal intelligence and special skill that the Woman 
Problem emerges. 

When. the professional woman starts out on her 
career, she can be imagined as having two choices 
to make—although in fact it is doubtful that she 
really can do very much to choose her personality. 
She can not, of course, choose her level of intelli- 
gence, but she might perhaps attempt a decision 
about job-concentration and whether to work with 
particulars or generalities, in technology or m 
Science. If she chooses less job-concentration in 
Order to be a broader person, a better wife or a 
better mother, then she is perhaps choosing wisely 


but she is not choosing the maximal professional 
success of which she would be capable. She is in 
competition with fanatics—the 168-hour people— 
and she had better accept that bit of realism about 
job-concentration. Certainly she is less free than a 
man to choose work that deals with the large 
generalizations, because those jobs are associated 
with basic research, and the top positions in the 
universities are not as freely open to women as to 
men, whereas basic research under government 
auspices has not yet settled down into any perma- 
nent pattern. 

All along the question of marriage interferes with 
the woman's assured planning. Can a woman 
become a fanatic in her profession and still remain 
marriageable? Yes, she can, for I know some, but 
I think a woman must be abnormally bright to 
combine charm with concentration. These women 
make the synthesis by being charmingly enthusi- 
astic. The Woman Problem comes up again after 
the professional woman has acquired a husband 
and a couple of children, with the culture pressing 
to give her a heavy responsibility in the home, with 
her husband noting, perhaps, that his own success 
demands his own job-concentration. A couple can 
compromise and work out a fairly proportioned 
scheme for the good life as they see it, and some do 
just this. Perhaps two spouses, each on half- 
concentration, are better than one on full concen- 
tration, but the pair would not be elected president 
of the APA. Some women readers will undoubtedly 
think me callous to the frustration of others, but I 
am asking only for realism. Do you work at your 
profession 20, 40, or 80 hours a week? It makes 
a difference in competition, though it is not the 
only thing to make a difference; and the Woman 
Problem exists because there is this competition 
and invidious comparison. 

There are about as many married as unmarried 
women in the APA (4, 14). Why not let the older 
unmarried women give up the thought of marriage 
and compete on equal footing with the men? Part 
of the answer to that question is that they will 
not be on equal footing. Nearly all the men are 
married, and a married man usually manages to 
make his marriage contribute to his success and 
prestige. Most of the married women do not re- 
ceive the same professional support from their 
husbands and the unmarried women have no hus- 
bands. The only exception in favor of marriage 
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for professional women is that those women who 
look for success in the psychology of interpersonal 
relations and not for great prestige often believe 
that their marriages make better psychologists of 
them (4, 15f.). In general, marriage is not an 
asset for most professionally ambitious women psy- 
chologists. 

When the unmarried woman seeks prestige at 
the upper levels, she finds that the administrative 
posts are not fully open to women. Nevertheless, 
she is free to seek public success by working with 
some kind of large generalities. That approach to 
prestige generally means writing a definitive dis- 
cussion of an important topic in a book. You 
would think that ambitious women would take to 
book-writing more than they do, although it must 
be admitted that writing a book is more work than 
those who do not write them think. Still this is the 
right advice to give the women who seek prestige 
under our present cultural limitations. If they do 


not take the advice, perhaps the reason lies in. 


Terman and Miles’ observation that women are 
more concerned with the particular than the gen- 
eral ` 

Here then is the Woman Problem as I see it. 
For the ICWP or anyone else to think that the 
problem can be advanced toward solution by prov- 
ing that professional women undergo more frus- 
tration and disappointment than professional men, 
and by calling then on the conscience of the pro- 
fession to right a wrong, is to fail to see the problem 
clearly in all its psychosocial complexities. The 
problem turns on the mechanisms for prestige, 
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and that prestige, which leads to honor and 
greatness and often to the large salaries, is 
not with any regularity proportional to pro- 
fessional merit or the social value of professional 
achievement. Nor is there any presumption that 
the possessor of prestige knows how to lead the 
good life. You may have to choose. Success is 
never whole, and, if you have it for this, you may 
have to give it up for that. 
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CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY—SCIENCE OR 
SUPERSTITION’ 


^ WILLIAM A. HUNT 


Northwestern University 


S clinical psychology science or superstition? 

I shall define clinical psychology denotatively 

as that vast field of interference in human 
behavior in which clinicians currently and prof- 
itably find themselves engaged, whether direc- 
tively or not. For my definitions of "science" 
and "superstitution" I shall desert the operational 
approach and utilize the academician's prerogative 
of retreating to the dictionary. Webster defines 
science as *a method of arrangement, functioning 
etc. reconciling practical or utilitarian ends with 
scientific laws,” and superstition is called “a fixed, 
irrational idea, a notion maintained in spite of 
evidence to the contrary.” 

To anticipate my ultimate answer, clinical psy- 
chology is compounded of both science and super- 
stition—of applicable scientific laws of human be- 
havior as well as fixed irrational ideas unsupported 
by evidence or maintained in spite of evidence to 
the contrary. By heredity it is a science since it 
was born with a drive mechanism toward the pre- 
diction and the control of human behavior. By 
development, thanks to both environmental frus- 
tration and unfortunate family influence, it often 
exhibits fixed, immutable superstitions in the best 
tradition of Maier’s neurotic rats. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF SCIENCE 


The development of objective knowledge appli- 
cable to the prediction and control of natural events 
occurs somewhat as follows. Science is basically 
empirical. It begins with individual experience 
which is assessed and then applied to the solution of 
some problem. Such primitive empiricism is fun, 
but it is seldom clean. Its rough use of experience 
is soon seen to have its shortcomings; then certain 
ground rules develop for its improvement. The 
individual checks his experience with that of other 
individuals (the anecdotal method) and adopts 
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certain standard ways of assessing it (logic, mathe- 
matics, etc.). Finally he conceives the idea of 
checking his predictions in advance of their prac- 
tical application, and at this point the experimental 
method is born. This highly sophisticated empiri- 
cism is eminently clean, but it is seldom fun. 

With the refinement of his empirical techniques, 
man finds himself able to get more and better an- 
swers to his problems, but only at a cost of greater 
physical effort and greater intellectual discipline. 
The development of science, from the point of 
first application of rough empirical methods to the 
final precise experimental attack is a long and 
arduous one. But we in clinical psychology are 
an impatient lot. We cannot wait. Our haste and 
our desire is all too evident in our approach to the 
field of therapy; concerning which we have a mini- 
mum of knowledge and a maximum of public de- 
mand. We resemble early chemistry and physics 
when the alchemists were dedicated to the dis- 
covery of some single easy principle for the trans- 
mutation of the baser metals into gold. Such 
transmutation of elements is now many years later 
becoming possible, but only through the compli- 
cated processes of nuclear physics. 

The proceedings of the Boulder Conference (5) 
contain mention of a resolution, supposedly intro- 
duced by a participant, but actually, I am con- 
vinced, originating in the ready wit of the editor 
of the proceedings, Victor C. Raimy, to the effect 
that: “Psychotherapy is an unidentified technique 
applied to unspecified problems with unpredict- 
able outcome. For this technique we recommend 
rigorous training" (5, p. 93). Certainly at no time 
did the conference approach more closely to a 
timely and unassailable truth. Might we not better 
have substituted for the final sentence of this 
resolution the following: “For this technique we. 
recommend rigorous and unrelenting experimental 
investigation"? 

The method of science contains a further and 
most serious frustration for the clinical psychol- 
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ogist. Its truths are relative, not absolute. It 
offers probability and not certainty. I have sug- 
gested elsewhere (3) "that science is relative and 
that it deals with the evaluation of probabilities 
rather than the discovery of absolutes, and that 
the scientist must always build his theoretical 
structures upon the shifting sands of ever-increasing 
experimental findings." This offers but cold com- 
fort to the practicing clinician, attacked by doubt 
and insecurity, scientifically operating under a 
structure of probabilities and denied the satisfying 
absolution of certainty. Again, nowhere is this 
more evident than in the field of therapy where the 
final certainty of an absolute act of faith is so 
often substituted for the continuing skepticism and 
relentless investigation that is the necessary con- 
comitant of science. 

These characteristics of science—that it is a slow 
laborious path to knowledge, and that it offers 
only the relative security of probability rather than 
the complete security of certainty—create severe 
frustrations for the clinical psychologist who oper- 
ates in a new and undeveloped field and is torn by 
strong personal drives and tremendous environ- 
mental pressures. The professional result often is, 
as it is in the field of personal adjustment, that 
powerful reaction formations develop in an at- 
tempt to handle the anxiety and tension. These 
seem to take two common forms: the depressive, 
nihilistic denial of the efficacy and possibility of a 
scientific approach to clinical problems, and the 
attempt to substitute some other more satisfying 
approach to knowledge. 

The nihilistic despair and its accompanying re- 
jection of the applicability of scientific method to 
clinical problems is exemplified by the over reaction 
of some clinicians to Windelband's distinction be- 
tween the nomothetic and the idiographic disci- 
plines, those which seek general laws, and those 
which seek to understand a particular event. The 
critical application of the idiographic principle to 
the interpretation and prediction of individual be- 
havior, while in general beneficial in its results, 
has, like the administration of cortisone in the 
treatment of arthritis, had some unexpected and 
untoward consequences. While it has relaxed 
‘much that heretofore has been rigid and has re- 
sulted in an increased ability to grasp certain 
difficult problems in personality theory, it has also 
had certain unforeseen results, such as the spurious 
growth of hair on the chest of some of our weaker 
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protest movements, and the occasional development 
of professional psychotic episodes. The uniqueness 
of the individual is seized upon by some clinicians asa 
reason for the complete disavowa! of the nomo- 
thetic approach. Their argument runs that since 
any individual personality is unique, nomothetic 
measures cannot be used, general statements can- 
not be drawn, and prediction becomes impossible, 
This leaves the task of the clinical psychologist 
one of merely understanding rather than predicting 
the personality. 

We forget, however, that in the practical world 
of clinical practice, understanding is of value only 
when it leads to prediction. This stress on under- 
standing without prediction is an egocentric fal- 
lacy on the part of the clinician. He strives, it is 
true, to understand the patient, but he justifies 
his efforts in a social order only when he can pre- 
dict and control behavior as a result of his under- 
standing. The edification and enlightenment of 
the examiner, when it does not issue in increased 
prediction or control, can hardly be considered a 
justifiable goal in the clinical process. 

A further extension of this "idiographic. di- 
lemma" comes in the handling of probability 
theory, upon which prediction is presumably based. 
As Reichenbach (6) and many others have pointed 
out concerning the applicability oí probability 
theory to a single case, it does not seem to make 
sense when the probability of a single event is 
stated in terms of frequencies. An individual event 
can either occur or not occur. It cannot occur to 
a relative degree. Statements about the proba- 
bility of single events, therefore, are meaningless. 
Since the clinician deals with a single case, and 
since probability statements about single cases are 
meaningless, how can the clinician use them in his 
practice? 

This is a semantic confusion. 
clinical prediction in a single case is an over- 
simplification of actual clinical practice. Any 
clinician is treating a series of cases over a period 
of time. Probability statements make possible 
predictions which, in the course of his practice, 
should enable the clinician to be right more often 
than wrong. The justification of a good clinician 
depends not upon his success with any single case, 
but upon his overall batting average over 4 period 
of time and with a number of cases. This situa- 
tion probability theory can handle. 


The stress on 
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The negation of the scientific method in clinical 
psychology sometimes is achieved not merely by 
denying its applicability, but by the further step 
of substituting some other technique for the 
achievement of knowledge. One of the most popu- 
lar is “intuition.” Through the use of this mythical 
function one is supposedly able to arrive at im- 
mediate truth without the necessary mediation of 
any of the laborious processes of science. 

Despite all our evidence that inference can go 
on at an unconscious level, despite the fact that 
Helmholtz years ago gave us a name for it (un- 
bewusste schluss), many of us still cling to in- 
tuition as a mystical process of revelation in its 
own right. We speak of intuition as a means of 
knowledge peculiar to the clinical situation, there- 
by opposing it to the usual processes of rational, 
empirical evaluation common to the other sciences. 

Actually, intuition can never be divorced from 
its empirical backgrounds. This immediate act of 
knowledge is permitted to physicians, but only 
after many years of medical school and post- 
graduate residence. It is permitted to the clinical 
psychologist in interpreting his test results, but 
only after he has experienced the same testing 
situation with many subjects. In the field of per- 
sonality interpretation it is perhaps most famous in 
the work of Spranger and his method of under- 
standing (Verstehen). To Spranger, understand- 
ing is immediate while science is mediate. Yet 
when one reads Spranger one finds that the 
act of understanding can come only after a back- 
ground of empirical knowledge has been acquired. 
One can only understand people after one has 
noted the books they read, the pictures they hang 
on their walls, the diversions they seek, and the 
company they keep. Here, certainly, is no mystical 
process but an orderly formula for the acquisition 
of knowledge which may later form the basis for a 
rational judgment, albeit the particular and ex- 
tensive bases for that judgment may not be present 
in consciousness at the movement the judgment 
is made. 

Another form of this negation comes in the 
stress on the necessity for a new and novel method- 
ological approach. Currently the hope is, of 
course, for some mew statistical technique. We 
reason that since our problems are certainly new 
and unique, our solution must be novel and dif- 
ferent. Our task is but to await its coming; until 
its arrival all is lost. This type of Messianic faith 
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in the coming of salvation always makes me feel 
my age. In my twenty years of professional ex- 
perience I have seen psychology “saved” many 
times; and we are all still swimming for our very 
lives. It is a broadening experience to see the 
simple correlation coefficient, once a touchstone to 
all knowledge, now merely a paving block in the 
infinite and commercially crowded roadways of 
factor analysis. This is not to belittle the possi- 
bility of future improvements in statistical method, 
but rather to call for a more active utilization of its 
present potentialities. 

Tn all honesty, however, I must admit that I am 
occasionally dubious about the uses to which 
honest statistical theory is put by hard pressed 
psychologists. The statistics of small samples, for 
instance, is based upon fairly rigid assumptions 
concerning the sample to which it may be applied. 
How often do we really fulfill these conditions? 
There are disillusioned moments in which I fear 
the statistics of small samples is merely a new 
technique for counting on our hopes rather than 
on our fingers. 

There are other ways of solving our problems 
than passively awaiting the dawn of a new to- 
morrow. In our laboratory Williams (8) has 
shown that with a little ingenuity behavioral 
criteria can be developed for the validational study 
of the Rorschach, and not to the degradation of 
Rorschach's experiment either. Klebanoff (4), in 
his Rorschach study of paretics, has shown the 
fruitfulness of the ancient method of using an ade- 
quate control group and matching for such im- 
portant factors as age and education. 

I have mentioned the Rorschach because of the 
tendency to view the test as fixed and immutable 
and to throw the burden of development on the 
devising of new validational techniques to fit the 
test's present inadequacies. It is entirely possible, 
however, to reverse the approach and to place the 
burden of development on the Rorschach test it- 
self, so altering and extending it that it will come 
within the possibilities of current experimental 
design. Ordinarily, pure color, movement, and 
shading responses may not occur frequently enough 
to be subjected to adequate statistical analysis, _ 
but instead of striving for new statistical tech- 
niques we might try altering the test so that more 
of these responses are produced. This, it seems 
to me, is what Levy is doing in his development 
of special movement blots, Zubin in his introduc- 
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tion of judgmental scales, and currently in our 
laboratory, Buker, who is attempting to develop 
experimental blots for accentuating shading re- 
sponses. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY AND RELATED DISCIPLINES 


Let me return to the family influences I men- 
tioned at the beginning of my paper. Clinical 
psychology has not developed in a vacuum, but is 
one of a family of related disciplines. Its contacts 
have been particularly close with medicine, phi- 
losophy, and psychiatry. The influence of medi- 
cine upon psychology has been particularly strong. 
All the biological sciences classically have funneled 
through medicine to a clinical application. It is 
our immediate predecessor in the experimental 
science of behavior. In England, France, and Ger- 
many, through such men as Bell, Magendie, Helm- 
holtz, etc., psychology found its early experimental 
beginnings. They may have fixated psychology 
unduly on the sensory approach, but they cer- 
tainly offer us a firm and fine experimental tra- 
dition. It is well to remember at this point that 
medicine is not an art. It is a science. Years of 
experimentation lurk behind even the commonest 
of pills. Behind every general practitioner there 
stands a myriad of laboratories, research institu- 
tions, and teaching facilities, all of which through 
him contribute to the care of the individual pa- 
tient. Too often we concentrate upon the physi- 
cian and his bedside manner but overlook the 
scientific basis of his methods. 

In medicine we also have a model for the sub- 
stitution of scientific information for mere senti- 
mentality in the treatment of human disorders. 
In its undeviating adherence to the ethical standard 
of offering the patient only that which is demon- 
strably good for him, we have an ethical model that 
we in clinical psychology might well follow more 
closely. Without rejecting psychotherapy we can 
ask how much of it stands on the basis of demon- 
strable achievement. Too often I hear psycho- 
therapy justified upon the grounds of demand. 
This. persuasive argument always strikes me as 
somehow spurious. The public wants many things 
—crime, gambling, corruption in public office— 
which many of us do not feel it should have. 
Would that our psychotherapeutic conscience were 
as strong as our social conscience before this argu- 
ment. 


"further observation and experimentation. 
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Our debt to philosophy is, of course, an an- 
cient and extensive one. If one thinks of phi- 
losophy as that discipline investigating the meth- 
ods and techniques of rational thought, every 
scientist is in part a philosopher, for he must 
systematically integrate his scientific findings to 
give them significance and to draw inspiration for 
That 
part of philosophy dealing with semantics, logic, 
etc., becomes indeed an inseparable companion of 
all science. Such names as Cohen, Nagel, Reichen- 
bach, and Feigl are familiar to any present day 
experimental psychologist. 

There is, however, another philosophical tra- 
dition that has not been so healthy in its influence 
on psychology. This is what I might call the 
“curse of cosmology,” the use of pure reason to 
attain ultimate truth. It is an attempt to satisfy 
man’s eternal quest for certainty in a world which 
offers to the scientist, at least, only knowledge that 
is relative. As philosophy has abandoned cer- 
tainty as its goal and concentration upon reason as 
a method for the establishment of probabilities, it 
has tightened its working relationship with science. 
As Reichenbach so nicely expresses it, “the search 
for certainty had to burn itself out in the philo- 
sophical systems of the past before we were able 
to envisage a conception of knowledge which does 
away with all claims to eternal truth (6, p. 49); 
and, I might add, a conception of knowledge which 
can profitably be shared with science to the mutual 
advantage of both. 

As the cosmologists have fled the field of phi- 
losophy before its logical demands and its in- 
creasing substitution of the goal of probability for 
that of certainty, I fear a goodly number of them 
have settled quite comfortably in psychology, and 
the clinical field is no exception. This may be the 
inevitable consequence of our youth when a lack 
of accumulated experimental findings doubly en- 
courages the proliferation of systems all designed 
for the final solution of human problems which 
cannot possibly be solved at present because the 
information to solve them is not yet there. It 1s 
this tendency that in some quarters makes of 
psychoanalysis a religion rather than a working 
hypothesis. Freud stands as one of the most 
brilliant thinkers of the century and his blending 
of raw clinical empiricism and the use of reason 
has uncovered a great deal of information CON- 
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cerning the motivation of human behavior, but I 
know of no figure whose contribution to current 
thinking is more in need of careful confirmation 
and extension through the orderly experimental 
processes of scientific investigation. If we draw 
inspiration from philosophy, let it be from its 
dissécting and disciplining of the tool of reason, 
and not from its attempts through the misuse of 
reason to attain a false though admittedly com- 
fortable illusion of certainty. 

Finally, there is our precocious brother, psychia- 
try. I say precocious both in honor of his ac- 
complishments and in full recognition of his youth. 
It is this youth that I would caution against. 
Psychiatry is a science, but it is not as yet an ex- 
perimental science. In general, it is still at an 
early empirical stage of development. This is a 
normal historical phase, usual in the development 
of any scientific discipline, but it is a stage nor- 
mally to be passed through in growth and not one 
abnormally at which to become fixated. The situ- 
ation resembles that in anthropology of which 
Stavrianos has recently commented, “The methods 
of uncontrolled observation and free interview do 
not themselves provide the precise measurement 
required for scientific standards of objectivity” (7, 
p. 338). 

Many psychiatrists recognize their difficulty. 
Brody, Newman, and Redlich have recently men- 
tioned in Science the hope for “a more rigorous 
operational approach differentiating primary data, 
deductions, and inductions” (1, p. 380), but there 
are all too many others who cling to their ado- 
lescent pattern of behavior and strive to rationalize 
it as a code of necessity. A report of the Group 
for the Advancement of Psychiatry (2) states “We 
do not yet have reliable methods for the scientific 
validation of the laws of human behavior. While 
endeavoring to improve such methods, we must for 
the present rely largely on empirical data derived 
from the direct observation of personality function 
in the fields of psychiatry and psychotherapy.” 
I would challenge the truth of this statement. 
There exist today any number of reliable methods 
and techniques, both of observation and manipu- 
lation, and many practicable types of experimental 
design all of which are applicable to the problems 
of psychiatry did the psychiatrist really have the 
desire and the training to utilize them. 

Clinical psychology in this methodological sense 
is a more mature science than psychiatry. It is 


definitely experimental, if at times somewhat 
shakily so, As an experimental science it has much 
to offer psychiatry, as I think many psychiatrists 
realize. For once, however, I am not advocating 
the “team” concept, although it is one of my firm- 
est beliefs. I would rather suggest that psychiatry 
attempt to stand upon its scientific feet, if only 
because of the good example it would set us in 
clinical psychology; for too many of us clinicians 
instead of bringing our experimental tradition to 
the assistance of psychiatry flee to the empirical 
ambiguities of psychiatry in an attempt to escape 
the rigorous scientific demands of our own disci- 
pline. 

At long last I have answered my question—Is 
clinical psychology a science or a superstition? It 
is a science with superstitious fringes. Firmly 
based upon an experimental foundation it is making 
rapid advances in understanding the problems of 
mental hygiene. Beset, however, by peculiar and 
tremendous human pressures and surrounded in 
its family context by many examples of ne'er-do- 
well behavior, it occasionally regresses to a juvenile 
level. But regression is a common phenomenon of 
growth, and indeed is only recognizable against a 
background of growth, and in growth there is 
promise and the hope of an ultimate maturity. 
We have no reason to despair. 
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The Conservation of Human Resources Project 


The work of the Conservation of Human Resources 
Project will be of interest to psychologists, especially 
those engaged in educational, industrial, and military 
applications. Instrumental in initiating’ the Project 
were General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Dean Philip 
Young of the Graduate School of Business at Columbia 
University, and Dr. Eli Ginzberg, the Director of the 
Project, also at Columbia's Graduate School of Busi- 
ness. The Project is a five-year undertaking, located 
at Columbia, and functioning administratively under 
the Graduate School of Business. 

The research plan, which continues the investiga- 
tions of Ginzberg and associates in the field of work 
adjustment, provides for a three-pronged approach: 


(1) a study of inadequacy and maladjustment in- 


civilian and military life, (2) a study of the factors 
contributing to the development of talent and superior 
performance, and (3) changing patterns of work in a 
dynamic economy, 1890-1950. Under the first of 
these topics, the research staff is reviewing the military 
experience of World War II as well as correlative 
civilian experience with two broad groups of persons. 
One of these is the poorly educated who accounted for 
the bulk of the nearly three-quarters of a million men 
rejected for military service in World War II because 
of “mental deficiency.” The other is the even larger 
group rejected for service because of “mental dis- 
ease.” 

The approach to the topic of changing patterns of 
work in a dynamic economy is primarily historical. 
Its aim is to increase fundamental knowledge about 
work by studying the significant changes with respect 
to work that have taken place in the United States 
during the past sixty years. An attempt is being made 
to reconstruct the way in which the worker of 1890 
lived, worked, and thought, in order to be able to com- 
pare him with the worker of 1950. 

Research on the factors contributing to the develop- 
ment of talent and superior performance is not yet 
under way. An attempt will be made to identify the 
factors leading to the wastage of human resources 
growing out of failure to make effective use of the 
potential of highly talented individuals. Among the 
factors to be considered are the forces which retard 
the recognition of young people with high potential 
and the degree to which the values prevalent in a 
society help to channel these individuals in one direc- 
tion or another. 

In addition to its own research undertakings, the 

Project is related to the National Manpower Council 
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recently established at Columbia and financed by the 
Ford Foundation. The Council is composed of 
seventeen distinguished persons from various fields of 
endeavor and from different parts of the country, with 
James D. Zellerbach, president of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation and former chief of the ECA Mission to 
Italy serving as chairman. The Council will undertake 
a continuing review and evaluation of manpower policy 
in a period of national emergency. 

The Project is planned as a five-year undertaking 
with an annual budget of $100,000. Financial sup- 
port comes from a group of industrial firms and foun- 
dations. The Project also receives valuable assistance 
Írom several government agencies especially within the 
Department of Defense. The staff has submitted to 
the Department of Defense several memoranda in- 
cluding “The Human Resources Aspect of a Mobiliza- 
tion Plan,” “The Screening of Persons with Mental 
or Emotional Disability,’ “The Reduction in the 
Number of Military Personnel Separated Prematurely 
for Reasons of Non-Adaptability or Psychoneurosis,” 
“The Responsibility of the Armed Services for Coun- 
seling of Separatees,” and "The Rationale of Screen- 
ing for the Armed Services,” 

The staff of the Project provides for an inter- 
disciplinary approach with several specialities being 
represented. Dr. Ginzberg is an economist. The 
senior advisor is Major General Howard Snyder of 
the U. S. Army Medical Corps. Research Associates 
are James K. Anderson, manpower and personnel; 
Henry David, labor history; Sol W. Ginsburg, M.D., 
psychiatry; and Douglas W. Bray and John L. Herma, 
psychology. Research Assistants are: Edith Beck, 
social work; Jiri Nehnevajsa, sociology; Robert W. 
Schmutz, economic history; and Leo Schumer, sta- 
tistics. ‘ 
A recent progress report is available to those work- 
ing in the manpower field. Requests should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. Eli Ginzberg, Director, Conservation of 
Human Resources, Columbia University, New York 
Zi Ne: Ve 


Doucras W. Bray 
Columbia University 


Some Data for Studying the 
Supply of Psychologists 


Three recent studies issued by the U. S. Office of 
Education (Robert C. Story, Earned Degrees Con- 
ferred by Higher Educational Institutions, 1947-48, 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Circular 
No. 247; Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Edu- 
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cational Institutions, 1948-49, Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, Circular No. 262; Earned Degrees 
Conferred by Higher Educational Institutions, 1949- 
50, Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Cir- 
cular No. 282) provide information on the degrees 
awarded in psychology in the United States. The 
proportion of doctorates awarded in psychology to all 
doctorates increased from 3.4 per cent in 1947-48 to 
4.26 per cent in 1949-50; there was no similar pro- 
portional increase in master’s or bachelor’s degrees. 
The proportion of the latter to all bachelor’s degrees 
remained constant at 2.2 per cent; the proportion of 
master’s degrees to all master’s degrees was 2.26 per 
cent in 1949-50 and 2.8 per cent in 1947-48. (Be- 
cause of the general increase in number of degrees, 
this means an increase in absolute numbers of bach- 
elor's degrees in psychology from 5,980 in 1947-48 to 
9,582 in 1949—50; an increase in absolute numbers of 
master's degrees from 1,175 in 1947-48 to 1,316 in 
1949-50; and an increase in doctorates from 144 in 
1947-48 to 283 in 1949-50.) 

In two of the three years, psychology has ranked 
slightly behind history and ahead of all other tra- 
ditional social sciences in degrees awarded. In 1949— 
50 there were 283 doctorates in psychology compared 
to 275 in history. Psychology similarly ranks second 
in master's degrees awarded; the total number was 
1,316 in 1949-50 as compared with 1,801 in history. 
In bachelor's degrees, on the other hand, psychology 
ranks third, some little distance below economics and 
history. 

Columbia, with 62 doctorates in. psychology, is 
ahead of any other institution in the number con- 
ferred; New York University with 53 doctorates is 
second; Ohio State, 38; Towa, 36; Michigan, 36; 
California (all branches), 35; Southern California, 
32; Yale, 28; Purdue, 26; and Pittsburgh, 24, follow. 
The average number of doctorates per institution 
awarding a doctorate in 1949-50 was 6% per institu- 
tion, which means that most of the other graduate 
departments awarding degrees awarded only 2, 3, or 
4 per year, There appears to have been a substantial 
increase in the number of women receiving doctorates, 
from 6 in 1947-48 to 42 in 1949-50. The above listed 
institutions and a few others, such as Catholic Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Illinois, Minnesota, Pennsylvania 
State, Texas, and Wayne, award the greatest number of 
master’s degrees. 

Difficulties of nomenclature and errors primarily of 
omission limit the complete reliability of these figures. 
It may be noted also that innovations here as in many 
óther areas of social statistics create problems for the 
maker of tables. In 1949-50, for instance, only one 
doctorate was recorded as being awarded in psy- 
chology at Harvard. Yet of the 18 doctoral degrees 


conferred as a result of work in the new Department 
of Social Relations, 3 were in the subfield "clinical 
psychology" and 1 in "experimental social psychology" 
and would, in any other university, have been listed 
as being degrees in "psychology." Another difficulty 
in making any precise evaluation of the potential 
supply arises from the fact that probably some pro- 
portion of sociologists, anthropologists, and physiolo- 
gists are, in fact, prepared to undertake research or 
teaching in psychology, but what proportion is at 
present unknown. 

CraupE E. HawLEv AND Lewis A. DEXTER 

U. S. Office of Education 


Communications Theory: An Historical Note 


Inasmuch as C. E. Shannon's A mathematical theory 
of communication (1) has been rightfully creating a 
stir in some psychological circles, it seems only proper 
that the originator—so far as I know—of the concep- 
tion of a discrete Markoff process applied to communi- 
cation be given due credit. In order that no one doubt 
the validity of an earlier claim, what follows is di- 
rectly quoted from the original source. 


The first Professor I saw was in a very large Room, with 
Forty Pupils about him. After Salutation, observing me 
to look earnestly upon a Frame, which took up the great- 
est Part of both the Length and Breadth of the Room; he 
said, perhaps I might wonder to see him employed in a 
Project for improving speculative Knowledge by practical 
and mechanical Operations. But the World would soon 
be sensible of its Usefulness; and he flattered himself, that 
a more noble exalted Thought never sprang in any other 
Man's Head. Every one knew how laborious the usual 
Method is of attaining to Arts and Sciences; whereas by 
his Contrivance, the most ignorant Person at a reasonable 
charge, and with a little bodily Labour, may write Books 
in Philosophy, Poetry, Politicks, Law, Mathematicks and 
Theology, without the least Assistance from Genius or 
Study. He then led me to the Frame, about the Sides 
whereof all his Pupils stood in Ranks. It was Twenty 
Foot square, placed in the Middle of the Room. The 
Superficies was composed of several Bits of Wood, about 
the Bigness of a Dye, but some larger than others. They 
were all linked together by slender Wires. These Bits of 
Wood were covered on every Square with Paper pasted on 
them; and on these Papers were written all the Worlds of 
the Language in their several Moods, Tenses, and Declen- 
sions, but without any Order. The Professor then desired 
me to observe, for he was going to set his Engine at work, 
The Pupils at his Command took each of them hold of an 
Iron Handle, whereof there were Forty fixed round the 
edges of the Frame; and giving them a sudden Turn, the 
whole Disposition of the Words was entirely changed. He 
then commanded Six and Thirty of the Lads to read the 
several Lines softly as they appeared upon the Frame; and 
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where they found three or four Words together that might 
make Part of a Sentence, they dictated to the four re- 
maining Boys who were Scribes. This Work was repeated 
three or four Times, and at every Turn the Engine was 
so contrived, that the Words shifted into new Places, as the 
square Bits of Wood moved upside down. 

Six Hours a-Day the young Students were employed in 
this Labour; and the Professor showed me several Volumes 
in large Folio already collected, of broken Sentences, which 
he intended to piece together; and out of those rich Ma- 
terials to give the World a compleat Body of all Arts and 
Sciences; which however might be still improved, and 
much expedited, if the Publick would raise a Fund for 
making and employing five Hundred such Frames in 
Lagado, and oblige the Managers to contribute in common 
their several Collections. 

He assured me, that this Invention had employed all his 
Thoughts from his Youth; that he had emptyed the whole 
Vocabulary into his Frame, and made the strictest Compu- 
tation of the general Proportion there is in Books between 
the numbers of Particles, Nouns, and Verbs, and other 
Parts of Speech, Er 

I made my humblest Acknowledgments to this illustri- 
ous Person for his great Communicativeness; and promised 
if ever I had the good Fortune to return to my native 
Country, that I would do him Justice, as the sole Inventory 
of this wonderful Machine; the Form and contrivance of 
which I desired Leave to delineate upon Papers as in the 
Figure here annexed. I told him, although it were the 
Custom of our Learned in Europe to steal Inventions from 
each other, who had thereby at least this Advantage, that 
it became a Controversy which was the right Owner; yet 
I would take such Caution, that he should have the Honour 
entire without a Rival (2, pp 166-169). 
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Psychologists’ Ignorance of Social Work 


To the Editor: 

As a social worker who is also a member of the 
APA, I am desirous of seeing an increase in the in- 
terchange of information between social workers and 
psychologists. Although psychology and social work 
are two distinct professions, they haye many points 
in common, and cross-fertilization of ideas between 
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them should prove mutually fruitful. Consequently, 
I am pleased that the APA has a Committee on the 
Relations with the Social Work Profession. 

I am pleased, too, that all the 53 accredited schools 
of social work require, among other things, that the 
candidate for admission have had some introductory 
courses in psychology. Schools of social work also 
require their students to take one or more graduate 
courses in psychology. In other words, the social 
worker must have at least a nodding acquaintance with 
the sister profession of psychology. 

But communication is a two-way strength. 1 see 
little evidence among psychology students or psycholo- 
gists which would indicate even a minimal elementary 
knowledge of the field of social work, One amazing 
example is that of a recent recipient of a PhD in clini- 
cal psychology who was not only uninformed about 
social work, but the smattering of information he did 
have was at complete variance with facts. He did not 
even know that the university he attended had a school 
of social work. Another surprising example was il- 
lustrated in a note on page 528 of the October 1950 
American Psychologist titled, “Requests asking how 
and where psychological services may be obtained. 

." This note indicates that by and large the office 
of our Association is at a loss regarding where to refer 
people to “counseling centers.” For many years the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene has published 
a Directory of Psychiatric Clinics which lists a variety 
of accredited services in hundreds of communities. 
Besides listing all the psychiatric clinics, the directory 
also includes the names and addresses of the family 
service agencies in America. As every informed psy- 
chologist should know, family agencies are counseling 
centers for families presenting a variety of personal 
and familial problems. These agencies are manned by 
professionally trained social workers. This directory 
also lists most of the councils of social agencies and 
community chests where people in need of various 
kinds of services could receive helpful information and 
referral to meet their needs. 

There are some 100,000 social workers in America, 
offering a variety of services, usually including psycho- 
logical services. It might be helpful to all concerned, 
and especially the people we serve, if there could be a 
greater diffusion of social work knowledge among our 
membership. 


JosEPH ANDRIOLA, 
Director, Social Service Department 
Patton State Hospital 


Across the Secretary's Desk 
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The present editor and managing editor of the 
American Psychologist have talked a great deal 
about what is and what should be the nature of 
the journal we edit. We decided we should also 
talk to the membership about it. Our plan was 
to do a collaborative article; the managing editor 
agreed to write a first draft and then she and the 
editor would work over it together. It turned out 
that the first draft was so nearly the final draft that 
the editor had nothing to do but to approve and 
agree, Since endorsement is not necessarily col- 
laboration, the article appears as the managing 
editor's article. The editor likes it, agrees with its 
assertions, and hereby introduces it. 

FILLMORE H. SANFORD 


The American Psychologist: SIX YEARS 
AFTER 


Just six years ago in December, copy for the first 
number of the American Psychologist was being pre- 
pared. It was a new journal venture for the APA 
—one that arose primarily from the reorganization 
of the Association and its new-found concern with 
professional problems. Unlike the other APA jour- 
nals it was not to be a scientific journal. As the 
title page states, it was, and is, “The Professional 
Journal of the American Psychological Association, 
Inc.” And the questions were then, as they are 
now, “What is the purpose of a professional jour- 
nal?” “What should it contain?” “Why should 
it be published and what are its publication poli- 
cies?” These are questions which all members of 
the Association, as well as those involved more 
directly in its publishing and editorial activities, 
must answer, for of all APA journals the American 
Psychologist is most representative of the entire 
organization. And having formulated some general 
answers, they must also evaluate how well the poli- 
cies are being carried out. The purpose of this 
column is to present briefly some of the past and 
present policies of the journal in order to bring the 
problem to the attention of APA members and to 
invite their comments on the American Psychologist. 

Those involved in the reorganization of the APA 
thought enough of having a professional journal to 


an official journal, which shall contain discussion of 
professional problems, programs, reports, proceed- 
ings, announcements, presidential addresses, and 
such other official papers as the Council of Repre- 
sentatives may deem appropriate. . . ." The re- 
vised By-Laws made it an “organ” rather than a 
journal, and officially recorded its name as the 
American Psychologist, but have changed nothing 
else. A clarification of the policy regarding offi- 
cial papers was published by Dael Wolfle in “Across 
the Secretary’s Desk" in October 1949. He stated 
that because it is “sometimes difficult to know what 
is ‘official’ and to be given precedence," the Board 
of Directors “gave the editor specific instruction 
that he should print those papers mentioned for 
publication in the By-Laws or ordered printed by 
the Council of Representatives . . ." and “that he 
could, at his discretion, reject any other papers." 
Another statement of editorial policy was given 
in “Across the Secretary's Desk” in November 1948, 
in which it was explained that in choosing articles 
for publication the editor “must select those which 
seem to be of greatest interest and importance. 
Since the Americam Psychologist represents the 
whole of psychology, rather than a particular field, 
we select partly on the basis of an effort to repre- 
sent the diverse interests within the Association." 
Here, then, are the overall editorial policies. But, 
what has actually appeared in the journal? In 
order to show, in a general way, the type of articles 
which have been published, Table 1 has been pre- 
pared. In many cases the classification was made 
on an arbitrary basis, but what we have tried to 
indicate is the primary topic of the article. Be- 
cause the purpose of the table is to show what the 
article was concerned with, the papers grouped 
under each heading include both official papers— 
committee reports and papers ordered printed by 
the Council—as well as contributed articles. This 
table indicates something of the way the editorial 
cies of the journal have been reflected in its 
pages. It is interesting to note that many of the 
headings are the same as the problems foreseen by 
members in their replies to the Directory Ques- 
(See “Across the Secretary’s Desk,” Sep- 
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TABLE 1 
Topics of articles appearing in the American Psychologist: 
1946-1951 
Topic 1946|1947|1948|1949|1950|1951 


APA (incl. proceedings, meetings, | 9 | 6 10| 9| 5| 9 
general policy, divisions, etc.) 

Regional and State Assns. (incl. | 6| 4 60:5: 165/105. 
proceedings) 

Teaching and Training (incl. stu- | 7 | 10 | 11 | 11 15:172 
dent interests, etc.) 

Occupations and jobs EEAO 254:071770 

Psychologists in government (inc. | 3| 5 4/1] 1] 0 
descriptions of agencies, etc.) 

Descriptions of psychology de-| 2| 2| 1 2: 4 
partments, clinics, other organi- 
zations (incl. ABEPP) 

Military psychology 

Industrial, personnel, applied 

Ethics 

Certification and licensing 

Writing and publishing 

Public relations 

Women 

Social issues 

Relations with other Professions 

International psychology 

General articles (essentially non- 
professional, incl. pres. ad- 
dresses) 

Miscellaneous (obit, “boners,” | 1| 1| 2| 1| 2| 0 
public speaking, etc.) 
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concern to members, it is likely that articles on 
them will continue to appear. 

The regular sections or features of the American 
Psychologist are also indicative of what it is and 
what its policies are. 

In “Across the Secretary’s Desk” the Executive 
Secretary writes about current issues which he, 
because of his job, is especially cognizant of. Some 
of these columns have been reports to the members 
on APA activities—its committees, boards, and the 
Central Office. Others have been informational, 
designed to let APA. members know what is going 
on, administratively, in the world of psychology and 
in other worlds which affect psychology. Some 
have been frankly editorials. 

The section, “Comment” began in January 1947 
as the result of requests for a place to present criti- 
cisms of previously published articles, to raise ques- 
tions, and to publish brief comments on any or all 

aspects of the APA and psychology in general. It 
has also contained non-controversial reports that 
have been too short to appear as articles and too 


long to be news items. ‘They are usually written in 
the form of letters to the editor. In May 1948 the 
editor announced the policy that in the “Comment” 


- section, he would condense any note at his discre- 


tion, the author would receive no proof, and no 
reprints would be made. 

In “Comment” we wish we could publish all 
letters received; in fact, to make the section an 
open forum where everyone could be heard. But 
some editing and selecting has had to be done. 
First, there are space limitations and these are in- 
exorable. Potentially libelous statements and com- 
pletely personal attacks are ruled out. When sev- 
eral letters on a certain subject are received, with 
some arguing on one side and some on the other, 
we cannot print all of them; but the policy has 
been always to publish arguments on both sides. 
If more than one letter on a topic is received and 
each one makes the same point, the one that is 
written most clearly and concisely is usually pub- 
lished. The mere fact that a letter is not printed 
does not mean that its contents have gone unrecog- 
nized. Only by receiving comments on published 
articles can the editor have a check on his editorial 
judgment. 

The section that is probably the most widely 
read is “Psychological Notes and News." The con- 
tent of this section is not well defined, and perhaps 
it should not be. If often overlaps with the “Secre- 
tary’s Desk” and “Comment.” In general, any- 
thing that might be of interest to psychologists is 
reported—events in the professional lives of psy- 
chologists, announcements, reminders, meetings, và- 
cancies. Again, space limitations determine the 
amount and kind of news that can be printed. 1t 
is almost always necessary to edit and condense 
news material, and the editorial hope has been that 
nothing essential has been sacrificed and no mean- 
ings distorted by the editor's blue pencil. 

The fact that the journal has no news reporters 
in the field leads to two problems. First, we are 
dependent almost entirely on the initiative of the 
members to send in news items. 
sults in a biased sample, and lack of information on 
some new events and developments. Second, we 
find that it is not feasible for us to attempt to check 
on the accuracy of the information. For that rea- 
son, the editor asked some time ago, that all news 
items be signed, and this, of course, implies that 
they should be in writing. Press releases and 
printed announcements are the other important 
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source of information, and we assume that they 
are accurate. 

Another problem is the time it takes to print 
the news; often it comes out so late that it is no 
longer newsworthy. At least three weeks elapses 
from the time news items are sent to the printer 
until the journal is received. If it is obvious that 
an item will be out-of-date by the time it is printed, 
we do not include it, but sometimes, especially in 
the case of vacancies, we have no way of knowing. 
As a consequence, the jobs are often filled by the 
time the journal comes out, and the placement serv- 
ice receives irate letters from psychologists who have 
applied only to be told that the vacancy no longer 
exists, Every effort is being made to reduce the 
time it takes to print and mail the journal, but 
without a newspaper type of set-up and a fleet of 
trucks to rush the journal to subscribers, there will 
inevitably be some delay. 

There are two other regular features—portraits 
and the “Convention Calendar.” The portraits that 
have appeared have, for the most part, been of APA 
officers, editors, members of the Policy and Planning 
Board, and some committee chairmen. Occasion- 
ally there have been group pictures of committees, 
boards or societies, and smaller pictures of individ- 
ual psychologists. We would like to know what 
APA members think about the general policy of 
inclusion of portraits and their views on a more 
specific policy of whose picture should appear. 

The “Convention Calendar” appears as a more 
or less regular feature. Since it does repeat the 
same information month after month, and does, of 
course, take up precious space, it would help us to 
know whether a single announcement of a meeting 
in the “Notes and News” section would suffice. 

If this is the past of the American Psychologist, 
what of its future? New features will undoubtedly 
be added. For example, it has frequently been 
suggested that there be a section on “Research 
Notes"—brief items on research ideas, research in 
progress, and repetitions of previous studies. Would 
a section of this type be of interest? Should we 
have a section on "international psychology"? In 
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addition to the articles on professional problems, 
we would like, if possible, to publish more general, 
non-professional articles. Here we envisage arti- 
cles written by specialists in various fields, describ- 
ing work being done in that area. It is not easy 
to obtain such articles, for they must be written in 
rather general style—almost for the well known 
“intelligent layman.” It would be of great value 
to have suggestions for topics which APA members 
would like to have discussed, and also to have the 
cooperation of APA members in preparing the 
articles. 

Although most APA members seem to be in favor 
of having à professional journal, there are some who 
are not particularly enthusiastic about its present 
form. For example, some members think it is too 
much of a luxury publication and that it should be 
printed more cheaply, on less expensive paper, with 
a more modest format and cover, and more eco- 
nomical use of space. For many psychologists, the 
journal is primarily a newsmagazine, dealing with 
current affairs, and to be discarded along with other 
newsmagazines, and, they say, we should plan each 
issue with this in mind. There is sometimes the 
feeling that the journal really has no “content.” 
It deals only with administrative problems and de- 
bates, it is said, and the articles are cloaks for 
prejudices and power politics and pressure groups. 
Others feel that it has given too much emphasis to 
the clinical field. How generally these attitudes 
are held we do not know—and we want to know, 
for then the policies of the journal could be altered 
accordingly. 

In order to answer some of the questions raised 
here, the APA Publications Board plans to under- 
take a study of the American Psychologist. They 
will probably make a readership survey, asking 
many of these questions, and perhaps others. The 
results of this study should do much to help the 
Association clarify its conception of an “official” 
organ, develop new and better policies, and publish - 
an American Psychologist that is a worthy servant 


of all American psychologists. 
LORRAINE BOUTHILET 


O. HoBART MOWRER 


Research Professor of Psychology, University of Illinois 


Board of Directors, American Psychological Association 


President-elect, Division of Personality and Social Psychology 


President-elect, Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology 


Psychological Notes and News 
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William R. Duffy died on August 28, 1951. 


Stella B. Vincent died in Pasadena, California 
on August 30, 1951. 


Milton Cotzin of the Southbury Training School 
died recently. 


Alma Long of the staff of the Division of Edu- 
cation and Applied Psychology of Purdue Univer- 
sity died September 25, 1951. 


David Spence Hill died November 10, 1951 at 
the age of 77. 


Norma L. Stimson, instructor in psychology 
at the University of Buffalo, died on November 
11, 1951, after a brief illness. 


Change of dates for 1952 APA meeting. The 
1952 APA meeting will be held September 1- 
September 6, 1952. It will not be held over.the La- 
bor Day weekend, as previously announced. The 
change was made because better hotel facilities 
will be available on the new dates. 


The Call for Papers for the next APA meetings 
will appear in the February 1952 American Psy- 
chologist. According to present plans, the deadline 
for receipt of abstracts by division program chair- 
men will be around March 22. Information about 
symposia, including names of speakers, will also 
have to reach the program chairmen by that date. 
The exact dates of deadline will be published in 
February, and the Convention Program Committee 
has announced that it will adhere to the published 
deadlines. All APA members who intend to take 
part in the meetings, and especially those who wish 
to organize symposia, are urged to begin their plan- 
ning well in advance. 


Several new appointments have been made in the 
Tufts College Department of Psychology and In- 
stitute for Applied Experimental Psychology. Ed- 
ward M. Bennett, Florence E. Gray, and Joseph 
W. Wulfeck have become instructors; Richard S. 
Hirsch, Ezra V. Saul, and Alexander Weisz are 
research associates; Marjy N. Ehmer and John 
A. Hanson are newly appointed research assistants. 
The Tufts staff now includes, in addition to the 


above, Leonard C. Mead, chairman and director; 
Leonard Carmichael and Nils Y.. Wessell, pro- 
fessors; Dorothea J. Crook, associate professor; 
Norman B. Hall and Louise B. Seronsy, as- 
sistant professors; Mason N. Crook, assistant 
director of the Institute; Walter F. Dearborn, 
Philip W. Johnston, Margaret W. Raben, and 
Bertram Wellman, research associates. 


Rhoda Lee Fisher is now clinical psychologist 
in the department of neuropsychiatry at Baylor 
Medical College, Houston, Texas, and also guest 
instructor at the Southern College of Fine Arts in 
Houston. 


Harold Geist has been appointed chief clinical 
psychologist at the Mare Island Naval Hospital, 
Vallejo, California. 


L. N. Recktenwald, formerly of Loyola Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, Louisiana, has accepted a 
position in psychology on the staff of Villanova 
College, Villanova, Pennsylvania. 


Harry D. Kitson, who served twenty-six years 
as professor of education at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, has retired with the title of 
professor emeritus. 


Arthur P. Coladarci, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of educational psychology at Indiana Uni- 
versity, is now associate professor of education and 
psychology at Stanford University. 


Henry C. Werner, counselor on the staff of the 
City College Vocational Advisement Unit, has just 
been awarded a fellowship for 1951-52, under the 
terms of the Buenos Aires Convention, for study 
and research in Haiti. His research project will 
involve a detailed personality study of a represen- 
tative group of individuals in Haiti. 


Joseph E. Moore and Albert S. Glockman 
have terminated their affiliation with Consulting 
Psychologists, Inc., and have, with Edward H. 
Loveland, formed the consulting firm of Joseph 
E. Moore and Associates, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Clifford T. Morgan, professor of psychology and 
chairman of the department, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
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versity, will be on leave as acting professor at Stan- 
ford University from January 1 to August 30, 1952. 
During his absence, Eliot Stellar, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology, will serve as acting chairman. 
The department at Johns Hopkins also announces 
the appointment of Ward Edwards, recently of 
Harvard University, as instructor and research 
associate in psychology. 


Richard Q. Bell and Jack J. Monroe have beer 
appointed Senior Assistant Scientists (Psycholo- 
gists) in the Regular Corps of the United States 
Public Health Service. Dr. Bell, a recent graduate 
of Stanford University, is on the staff of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda, Mary- 
land. Dr. Monroe, of the Public Health Service 
Reserve Corps and a graduate of Purdue University, 
is on the staff of the U. S. Public Health Service 
Hospital, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Eva Goodenough has accepted a position as 
assistant professor of psychology at Trinity College. 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Robert Kaplan, who was a clinical psychologist 
in the Oklahoma City VA Regional Office, has re- 
cently been recalled to military service. He is now 
1st Lieutenant in the Mental Hygiene Consultation 
Service, Fort Riley, Kansas. 


Carroll M. Colgan has received a U. S. Public 
Health Research Fellowship to study and conduct 
research at the Moosehaven Research Laboratory 
for Gerontology at Orange Park, Florida. Also ap- 
pointed to the laboratory staff as research assistant 
is John O. Duffy from the University of Florida. 
Other staff members are Robert W. Arms, re- 
search assistant; Walter D. Obrist and George 
E. Myers, research associates; and Robert W. 
Kleemeier, director. 


Fred E. Fiedler has joined the Graduate College 
of Education, University of Illinois as research as- 
sistant professor. His previous appointment was in 
the psychology department, University of Chicago. 


Theodore C. Kahn, Major, MSC, is on mili- 
tary leave from the Los Angeles City Schools and 
the University of Southern California, and has been 
appointed Chief, Clinical Psychology Section, U. S. 
Air Force Hospital, Parks Air Force Base, Pleasan- 
ton, California. 
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A. Ralph Carli, associate director of the Lab- 
oratory of Psychological Studies, Stevens Institute 
of Technology, has joined The Woods Schools, 
Langhorne, Pa., as director of the Child Research 
Clinic. 


The department of psychology at the University 
of Arkansas has recently made five new appoint- 
ments. E. Ralph Dusek, formerly of the State 
University of Iowa, has been appointed assistant 
professor; Wayne Holder, formerly at the White 
Sands Proving Grounds, has been appointed in- 
structor; Frank P. Gatling, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, has been appointed assistant 
professor; Walter J. Richards, formerly of Texas 
Technological College, has been appointed assistant 
professor; and E. Philip Trapp, formerly of the 
University of Illinois Neuropsychiatric Institute, 
has been appointed assistant professor. 


‘The department of psychology and psychiatry, 
The Catholic University of America, announces the 
appointment of Helen Peixotto and Peter Hof- 
staetter, formerly visiting professors, to the rank 
of associate professor, effective September 1, 1951. 
Dr. Peixotto is chief clinical psychologist and Dr. 
Hofstaetter is in charge of the psychological lab- 
oratory. The department also announces the addi- 
tion of new instructors, as follows: James P. 
O'Connor, clinical psychologist and director of the 
university counseling center; Edward C. Stefic, 
clinical psychologist in the child center; Robert J 
McAllister, in charge of general and experimental 
courses; Harriet Chikowski, psychiatric social 
worker and supervisor in the child center. 


Harry B. Gilbert, research psychologist in the 
New York City Board of Education and lecturer at 
New York and Yeshiva Universities, has been ap- 
pointed director of Camp Merrimac, a coeducational 
camp in Contoocook, New Hampshire. He will be 
associated with Mr. A. Beleson of the Bronx High 
School of Science. 


Mortimer Feinberg has been appointed assist- 
ant professor in the psychology department of the 
School of Business and Civic Administration of the 
City College of New York. He is continuing as à 
part-time consultant with Richardson, Bellows and 
Henry. He formerly was an instructor at Brooklyn 
College. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL Notes AND NEWS 


The Test Construction Branch of the Extension 
Course Institute, Air University, Gunter Air Force 
Base, Montgomery, Alabama, now consists of Paul 
M. Freeman, chief; William T. Padfield, for- 
merly of New Mexico A & M; and Emmoran B. 
Cobb, formerly of the Tennessee State Testing 
Program, 


Catherine W. Davis, formerly supervising psy- 
chologist at the East Moline State Hospital, Illi- 
nois, is now clinical psychologist at the Davenport 
and Scott County Mental Health Center, Iowa. 


James R. Taylor left the position of graduate 
assistant in speech education at Pennsylvania State 
College and has been appointed psychologist at the 
Annie Wittenmyer Home, Davenport, Iowa and the 
State Juvenile Home, Toledo, Iowa. 


Donald Thistlethwaite, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology at Western Reserve University, 
has recently been appointed research associate in 
psychology at the University of Illinois. 


Ned L. Reglein has been appointed research 
associate and associate professor at the Indiana 
University Audio-Visual Center. 


Laurence S. McGaughran, formerly a staff . 


member at the University of Tennessee, and Ron- 
ald F. Wilson, formerly of Wayne University, are 
new additions to the psychology staff of the Uni- 
versity of Houston. Both hold the rank of asso- 
ciate professor. 


Saul Scheidlinger has been appointed consultant 
in group therapy in the Family Service Division of 
the Community Service Society, New York City. 
He was formerly consulting psychologist at the 
Walden School and assistant to the director of group 
therapy, Jewish Board of Guardians, New York 
City. 


With the opening of the New Institute for Psy- 
chosomatic and Psychiatric Research and Training 
at Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, the psychology 
laboratory has expanded its research and training 
programs. Sheldon J. Korchin is director of the 
laboratory. Harold Basowitz, formerly at Prince- 
ton University, and Charles Wenar, formerly at 
the State University of Iowa, have recently joined 
the staff as research psychologists. With U. S. Pub- 
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lic Health Service support two new interns are being 
added this fall for training in the psychiatric clinics. 


The department of psychology, Michigan State 
College, announces the appointment of the follow- 
ing new staff members in psychology: Alfred G. 
Dietze, associate professor in general and social 
psychology; Gustave M. Gilbert, associate pro- 
fessor in clinical psychology; Irving E. Sigel, as- 
sistant professor in child psychology; Albert Eg- 
lash, instructor in personality and child psychology; 
Vita Krall, instructor in clinical child psychology. 
Nico Camara-Peon, psychiatrist, replaces the late 
Dr. Samuel W. Hartwell as psychiatric consultant 
to the psychological clinic in the department of 
psychology. Milton Rokeach, associate professor 
of psychology, Michigan State College, has received 
a Social Science Research Council Faculty Research 
Fellowship for a period of three years effective July 
1, 1951 to enable him to devote half time to research. 


At the University of Pennsylvania Albert Pepi- 
tone, former teaching fellow and project director 
in the social perception program at the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, University of Michi- 
gan, has been appointed assistant professor of 
psychology, and Asenath Petrie, research psy- 
chologist at the Mill-Hill Emergency Hospital and 
Maudsley Hospital, University of London, has been 
appointed research associate in the department of 
psychology for the months of October, November, 
and December. i 


The APA Committee on Questionnaires, Ray 
C. Hackman, James Quinter Holsopple, and Willis 
C. Schaefer, chairman; met with Fillmore H. San- 
ford, Executive Secretary of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, in Washington on November 28, 
1951. Discussion concerned ways in which the 
Committee could be of real service to the member- 
ship of the Association. The many psychologists 
who have been faced with requests to answer long, 
complex questionnaires, who may have wondered 
whether the possible results could justify the efforts 
required, will appreciate the problems faced by the 
Committee. A statement of objectives, scope, and 
functions is being formulated and the Committee 
will appreciate any and all suggestions and com- 


ments. 


The Midwestern Psychological Association 
will hold its twenty-fourth annual meeting at the 
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Hotel Cleveland in Cleveland, Ohio, on April 25 
and 26, 1952, under the presidency of Donald B. 
Lindsley of the University of California at Los 
Angeles. The meetings will be under the auspices 
of Western Reserve University, and Calvin S. Hall 
will serve as chairman of local arrangements. The 
meetings were originally scheduled to be held in 
Columbus, Ohio, under the auspices of the Ohio 
State University, but the trustees of Ohio State 
University subsequently instituted a procedure by 
which all persons speaking there must be “cleared” 
by its President. The Executive Council of the 
MPA felt that this curtailment of academic freedom 
was unnecessary and unjustified, and that the ruling 
would prove so distasteful to the MPA membership 
as to prevent many from participating in meetings 
at Columbus. The Council, therefore, voted to 
rescind acceptance of the Ohio State invitation and 
to accept the invitation of the psychology depart- 
ment of Western Reserve University to meet in 
Cleveland. 


Officers of the Western Psychological Asso- 
ciation for 1951-1952 are Robert W. Leeper, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, president; Quinn McNemar, 
Stanford University, vice-president; Richard W. 
Kilby, San Jose State College, secretary; and Rheem 
F. Jarrett, University of California, treasurer. The 
next annual meeting will be on April 25-26, 1952 

` in Fresno, California. For information write the 
secretary. 


The Indiana Psychological Association elected 
the following officers at its meeting held on Novem- 
ber 3, 1951: William A. Livingston, vice-president; 
Rutherford B. Porter, secretary-treasurer; Ernest 
J. McCormick and Mary E. Collier, members-at- 
large for a two-year term; T. L. Engle and Eston J. 
Asher, members-at-large for a one-year term; Del- 
ton C. Beier, representative to the Conference of 
State Psychological Associations. Delton C. Beier 
was elected president of the Association in 1950 for 
a two-year term. 


The Vermont Psychological Association has 
elected the following officers for the year 1951-52: 
Frederick C. Thorne, president; Clarence F. Willey, 
vice-president; Florence Pizinger Bellows, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


During the last APA meeting in Chicago, a group 
of psychologists in private practice held a meeting 
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at which they designated themselves a Committee 
of Psychologists in Private Practice. A special 
committee was organized consisting of Lawrence E. 
Abt; David Kopel, secretary; Paul G. Murphy and 
R. J. Wentworth-Rohr, chairman. They were 
charged with making arrangements for a round 
table or symposium on the problems of psycholo- 
gists in private practice to be included in the pro- 
gram of the 1952 APA meeting. 

Those present at the first meeting of the com- 
mittee shared the belief that the special interests 
of psychologists in independent practice can be 
advanced by some kind of formal organization as a 
special interest group within the APA, and open 
only to members of the APA. Psychologists in pri- 
vate practice are invited to make their views known 
by writing to Dr. Wentworth-Rohr or to the other 
members of the committee. 


Over 200 requests which could not be filled have 
been received for “Measurement of Flexibility- 
Rigidity” by A. S. Luchins, published by the F.D.R. 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Montrose, N. Y. 
Another revised edition of this manual is being 
planned to be distributed at cost of publication. 
Suggestions from those who have used the previous 
editions as well as pre-publication requests so that 
this time enough manuals will be mimeographed to 
meet the demand will be appreciated. Write to 
A. S. Luchins, Department of Psychology, McGill 
University, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 


The Civil Liberties Research Award, a $1000 
U. S. Government Bond, will be presented by the 
Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 
to the individual who submits the most promising 
plan for research in the field of civil liberties. The 
recipient will be expected to carry through the pro- 
posed research as soon as possible after granting of 
the award. The award has been made possible by 
a gift to SPSSI from the Edward L. Bernays Foun- 
dation. Its purpose is to stimulate research rather 
than to reward research already completed. 

The committee of judges is composed of Hadley 
Cantril, Wayne Dennis, Franklin Fearing, Ernest 
Hilgard, and Gardner Murphy. Entries should not 
exceed ten double-spaced typed pages. Five copies 
of each entry should be sent to Professor Franklin 
Fearing, Department of Psychology, University of 
California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California, 
by March 15, 1952. 


PsycHo.ocicaL Notes AND News 


Any correspondence, other than entries, should 
be addressed to Mrs. Helen S. Service, Assistant 
Secretary, SPSSI, Department of Psychology, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27, Neve 


No more free reprints. After January 1, 1952 
the APA will no longer provide 50 free reprints to 
journal contributors. Authors of manuscripts which 
were submitted before January 1, 1952 may, how- 
ever, still receive free reprints upon request. 


A report on “Opportunities for Federally 
Sponsored Social Science Research" has re- 
cently been published by the Washington Research 
Office of Syracuse University. The report deals 
with some of the problems of securing and admin- 
istering government contracts and describes in some 
detail the sort of research sponsored by various 
agencies in the government. Because of its poten- 
tial interest to psychologists the APA office plans 
to send copies of the reports to chairmen of univer- 
sity departments of psychology. It will also have 
available a relatively limited number of copies for 
other psychologists who request them. ‘Those in- 
terested in having the report should write to the 
APA office. 


The Clinical Psychology Branch of the Psychia- 
try and Neurology Consultants Division, Office of 
The Surgeon General, has announced that the De- 
partment of the Army has prepared and published 
a Manual for Military Clinical Psychologists. 
The Manual includes sections on Wechsler-Bellevue 
Scale, Rorschach Technique, TAT, MMPI, and 
Goldstein-Scheerer Tests. These sections were 
written by David Wechsler, Bruno Klopfer, Henry 
A. Murray, Starke R. Hathaway and Paul E. Meehl, 
and Martin Scheerer. 

The Manual title is “TM 8-242, Military Clini- 
cal Psychology” (1951). It is available for pur- 
chase from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
The price per copy is thirty (30) cents. It is 
important, in ordering Government publications, 
to include cash or postal note with request in order 
to expedite delivery. 


Air University has recently announced a plan 
for the awarding of fellowships and visiting pro- 
fessorships to qualified members of other educa- 
tional institutions. Air University, which was es- 
tablished in 1946 to provide a coordinated program 
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of education for U. S. Air Force officers, is inter- 
ested in collaborating with other colleges and uni- 
versities in order to receive help in solving certain 
Air University problems and also to assist in ex- 
panding other universities by making the facilities 
of Air University available to them. Stipends for 
fellowships, which are open to graduate students 
working for the doctoral degree, range from $3,100 
to $3,825 per year. Visiting professorships, one- 
year appointments available to recommended fac- 
ulty members, have salaries based on the Civil 
Service grade for which the faculty member quali- 
fies. Opportunities for research using Air Univer- 
sity facilities without compensations are also avail- 
able. All arrangements for fellowships, visiting 
professorships, or research projects are made be- 
tween the educational institution and Air University 
and not on an individual basis. Additional infor- 
mation concerning these opportunities may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Commanding General, Air 
University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. 
Attn: Air University Secretary. 


VACANCIES 


Internship, beginning in January or February, 
1952 at a Psychiatric Hospital for Children. Pre- 
fer student enrolled for PhD in clinical psychology 
at an accredited university and at the third year 
level of training. Woman preferred. Opportunity 
for supervised diagnostic testing and psychotherapy 
with children as well as for training in research. 
Stipend: $65.00 per month plus full maintenance. 
Apply to: Dr. Eli Z. Rubin, Director of Psychology 
Department, Emma Pendleton Bradley Home, 
Riverside 15, Rhode Island. 


Psychologist, PhD, male or female. To teach 
courses in social and abnormal psychology, mental 
hygiene and psychology seminar. Prefer a person 
with a liberal arts background, and sympathetic to 
the ideals of the church-related college. ` Salary, 
$3,500-$4,000, depending upon training and ex- 
perience, Summer teaching if desired. Begin Feb- 
ruary, June, or September, 1952. Write to Dr. 
William Vander Lugt, Dean, Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 


Two research assistantships for doctoral stu- 
dents with major interests in psychology, measure- 
ment, and statistics, to work half time in research 
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on human relations among naval fliers; may devote 
half time to graduate study. MA in measurement 
or psychology desirable. Stipend, $1,800 for 12 
months. Begin June 1, 1952. Apply to Dr. Eric 
F. Gardner, School of Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


Instructor, assistant professor, or associate 
professor; for qualified candidates. PhD, teaching 
and/or allied professional experience, and publica- 
tion essential. Salary range, $3,600-$5,000. Ap- 
ply to Dr. George W. Hartmann, Department of 
Psychology, Roosevelt College, 430 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Assistant or associate professor, beginning 
September 1952, to teach undergraduate courses in 
some of the following areas: general psychology 
(with laboratory); educational (with laboratory); 
personnel; industrial; statistics; personality; men- 
tal hygiene. Male, PhD, under 45, preferably mar- 
ried. Salary (nine months) approximately $4,500, 
depending upon qualifications. Write to Dr. Fow- 
ler D. Brooks, Chairman, Department of Psychol- 
ogy, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. ' 


Staff member to coordinate various aspects of 
the sheltered work opportunity program for the 
aged and chronically ill of the Jewish Vocational 
Service. This program is being expanded, and the 
position will probably involve such duties as solicit- 
ing contract jobs in the community, supervision of 
work activities of the program, evaluation of par- 
ticipants, recruitment and supervision of volunteers, 
carrying a small load of counseling cases, etc. 
Salary, approximately $4,500. For further infor- 
mation write to Miss Bertha Newman, Executive 
Director, Jewish Vocational Service, 18 East Fourth 
St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Graduate assistants to work in reading labora- 
tory and college reading program for the academic 
year 1952-53. Applicants should have a Master's 
degree and be planning to work towards a PhD or 
EdD in education, educational psychology, or clini- 
cal psychology, with either a major or minor empha- 
sis in reading. Stipend, $1,200-$2,000. Apply to: 
Dr. William D. Sheldon, Director, Reading Labora- 
tory, 123 College Place, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse 10, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
September 1-6, 1952; Washington, D. C. 


For information write to: 


Dr. Fillmore H. Sanford 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


EASTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


March 28-29, 1952; Atlantic City, New Jersey 
For information write to: 

Dr. Charles N. Cofer 

Department of Psychology 


University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 


WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


April 25-26, 1952; Fresno, California 
For information write to: 

Dr. Richard W. Kilby 

Department of Psychology 


San Jose State College 
San Jose 14, California 


MIDWESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
April 25-26, 1952; Cleveland, Ohio 
For information write to: 


Dr. David A. Grant 
Department of Psychology 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


ONTARIO PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
February 1-2, 1952; Toronto, Ontario 
For information write to: 


Roy A. Ross 

Department of Psychology 
University of Toronto 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 
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Thematic Apperception Test 


By Henry Alexander Murray and the Staff of the 
Harvard Psychological Clinic 


REVISED EDITION 


METHOD of revealing to the trained interpreter the dominant drives, 

emotions, sentiments, complexes, conflicts and hidden inhibited tenden- 
cies of a personality. 30 pictures on 9" x 11” cards together with a manual 
on the administration on the test and on the analysis and interpretation of 
the results. 


“An important advance on testing emotional and subconscious elements." 
The Nervous Child Test, including manual, $5.00 


Thematic Apperception Test 


THOMPSON MODIFICATION 


By Charles E. Thompson 


y” of the Thematic Apperception Test with members of the Negro culture 
group and with certain white patients reveals that some of the test pic- 
tures are differently interpreted or have no significance for Negroes. Dr. 
Thompson has supplied new pictures for 21 of Dr. Murray’s originals, and a 
new manual. 


Test, including manual, $6.00 


Order from 


gj HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
qs Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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